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MARSKE. 

'*  A  brayer  sylvan  mayd. 
Scarce  any  shire  can  show ;  when  to  my  river's  ayd, 
Come  Barney^  Arske,  and  Marahe^  their  soveraigne  Swale  to  guide, 
From  AppUgariKB  wide  waste,  and  firom  New  Forrest  side. 
Whose  foontaines  by  the  fawnes  and  satyrs,  many  a  yeere, 
With  youthful  greens  were  crownd,  yet  could  not  stay  them  there, 
But  they  will  serve  the  Swale^  which  in  her  wandring  course, 
A  nymph  nam'd  Holgat  hath,  and  Bisdale^  all  whose  force, 
Small  though  (God  wot)  it  be,  yet  from  their  southeme  shore, 
With  that  salute  the  Swale^  as  others  did  before. 
At  Siehmond,  and  arive,  which  much  doth  grace  the  flood, 
For  that  her  precinct  long  amongst  the  shires  hath  stood." 

(Drayton's  Address  to  the  Swale  in  his  Polyolbion,  Ft.  II.  144.) 

The  village  of  Marske  lies  in  the  middle  of  some  of  the  finest  scenery 
that  even  Swaledale  can  shew.  It  is  distant  from  Eichmond,  as  you 
travel  towards  Beeth,  about  five  miles.  You  may  reach  it  by  two  dif- 
ferent routes.  The  New  Bead  runs  boldly  up  the  valley  of  the  Swale 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  village ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
glimpse  of  the  hall,  the  passer  by  can  only  admire  the  long  sloping  pas- 
tures curving  abruptly  towards  the  north  and  crowned  by  thriving 
woods.  The  Old  Eoad  from  Richmond  skirts  the  hills  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Swale,  and  enters  the  village  by  a  wild  and  precipitous 
descent  called  CHapgate.  The  church,  the  hall,  and  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  low  grey-slated  houses,  scattered  along  the  banks  of  a  pretty 
rivulet  which  takes  its  name  from  the  village  constitute  the  whole  of 
Marske.  It  has  a  southern  aspect  and  lies  low  and  warm  at  the  foot  of 
a  long  steep  lull  called  Marske  edge,  which  shelters  it  from  the  north  ; 
to  the  south-east  the  valley  gently  undulates  and  widens  through  ter- 
raced gardens  and  copses  towards  the  Swale ;  and  above  it,  frill  against 
the  sky,  is  the  bold  outline  of  the  Bed  scar  and  the  green  rounded  hills 
of  Downholme,  which  are  still  reckoned  among  the  estates  of  the  lordly 
house  of  Bolton.     To  the  north-west  the  valley  sweeps  away  to  dints 
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and  Skelton,  hemmed  in  by  wood-crowned  hills,  and  rich  with  the 
finest  pasture  land.  A  pretty  little  Early  English  bridge  spans  the  beck 
and  leads  you  past  the  hall. 

Dr.  "Whitaker  was  greatly  struck  by  the  beauties  of  the  scenery,  and 
describes  them  with  all  that  charming  gracefulness  of  diction  which  more 
than  atones  for  his  inaccuracies  and  deficiencies  as  an  historian.  And 
he  might  well  admire  them.  On  the  hills  above  you  have  the  wildest 
country,  moss  and  moor,  upon  which  the  hand  of  cultivation  has  made 
but  Httle  progress ;  but  in  the  vaUies  that  run  among  them  there  is  the 
most  luxuriant  verdure.  They  remind  you  strikingly  of  the  little  vallies, 
bright  with  the  richest  green,  that  run  up  to  the  stony  bases  of  the  Alps, 
or  of  the  friths  and  straths  that  you  may  see  among  the  Scottish  moun- 
tains. At  Marske,  however,  the  woods  with  which  the  hill  a  are  crowned 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  give  a  grace  which  you  may 
look  for  in  vain  in  Italy  and  in  Scotland.  Nature  is  here  most  lavish  of 
her  beauties :  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  give  her  constant  opportuni- 
ties of  displaying  them,  and  at  every  turn  you  have  something  to  attract 
the  fancy  and  please  the  eye. 

The  village  of  Marske  has  never  probably  been  much  larger  than  it  is. 
The  position  attracted  the  notice  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Richmond,  to 
whom  it  was  given  by  the  king  at  very  early  times,  and  they  built  them- 
selves a  hunting  box  in  that  little  green  valley,  which  in  course  of  time 
was  bestowed  upon  a  favourite  retainer.  He  took  up  his  abode  upon  the 
spot  and  erected  a  few  cottages  for  his  labourers  and  tenants.  With 
their  assistance  he  cleared  the  valley  of  wood  and  kept  it  in  cultivation. 
Above  him  on  all  sides  were  moors  and  forests.  To  the  north  and  east 
the  great  wood  of  Applegarth,  the  chase  of  the  earls  of  Richmond, 
skirted  his  estate,  and  during  the  long  nights  of  winter  his  retainers 
could  hear  with  alarm  the  howling  of  the  wolves  which  they  were  not 
permitted  to  destroy,  as  they  came  trooping  after  the  startled  deer  firom 
the  white  rocks  of  Glints.  The  forests  are  now  gone,  and  more  land  has 
been  assarted  and  become  amenable  to  the  share,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  whole  population  of  the  parish  is  not  materially  different  from  what 
it  was  in  the  earliest  times.  A  country  gentleman,  at  the  present  day, 
has  fewer  retainers  beneath  his  roof  than  his  ancestors,  and  any 
increase  in  the  niunber  of  villagers  only  makes  up  the  deficiency  in  the 
hall.  A  small  agricultural  parish  with  a  limited  sphere  of  labour  and 
few  requirements  is  subject  to  very  little  change.  In  1801  the  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  was  239;  in  1811,  247;  in  1821  and  1831,  290;  in 
1841,  274;  and  in  1861,  244.  lu  1851  there  were  only  47  inhabited 
houses  in  the  parish. 


THE  CHUKCH.  3 

THE  CHZTRCH  stands  on  a  warm  slope  in  the  centre  of  the  little 
Tillage,  among  trees  and  gardens.  The  churchyard  still  retains  the 
socket  of  its  ancient  cross.  The  church  itself  is  a  small  edifice  and  has 
never  been  highly  decorated,  nor  is  elaborate  ornamentation  necessary  in  so 
retired  a  place.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund.  It  consists  of  a  north 
aisle,  naye,  and  chancel.  In  the  outer  wall  of  the  nave  there  are  re- 
mainB  of  l^oiman  masonry ;  the  south  door  and,  singularly  enough,  the 
little  bellcote  at  the  west  end  are  of  the  same  style  of  architecture. 
The  bellcote  contains  two  ancient  bells.  The  windows,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  of  Late  Perpendicular  work  in  the  chancel,  are  entirely 
modem.  In  the  interior,  the  pillars  in  the  nave  appear  to  be  of  Early 
English  work,  but  they  are  much  disfigured  by  whitewash.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  fittings  to  deserve  any  remark. 

The  patrons  of  the  living  have  always  been  liberal  benefactors  to  the 
fabric.  The  font,  of  rude  and  coarse  workmanship,  bears  the  initials 
'ji"  and  the  date  1663.  Dr.  Whitaker  gives  an  engraving  of  it.  It 
mnst  have  been  the  gift  of  Timothy  Hutton,  a  younger  son  of  Sir 
Timothy.  He  married  Margaret  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bennet,  and  was 
a  merchant  in  Leeds.  On  the  two  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  is  the  date  16S3  and  the  name  of  John  Huttoriy.  Squ.  They  must 
ha^e  been  put  in  by  some  village  mason,  so  rudely  are  they  done.  In, 
1 762  Mr.  Home,  the  rector,  put  a  new  roof  upon  the  chancel,  which 
cost  him  121,  About  thirty  years  ago  the  church,  which  was  in  a  state 
of  great  decay,  was  restored  by  John  Hutton,  Esq.,  the  late  munificent 
owner  of  the  estate.  The  chancel,  which  was  of  Late  Perpendicular 
work,  was  rebuilt,  a  porch  erected,  and  the  whole  of  the  fittings  of  the 
church  renewed. 

In  the  windows  of  the  nave  are  two  shields  of  arms  inserted  by  Timo- 
thy Hutton,  Esq.,  the  simple  bearing  of  Hutton,  and  Hutton  impaling 
Chaytor. 

The  late  Mr.  Dixon  of  Middleham,  in  his  MS.  description  of  the  church, 
speaks  of  "  a  curious  old  poor-box  and  a  very  old  chest  with  a  circular 
top  like  to  one  which  is  at  Fingall."  The  collections  at  the  Heralds' 
College  have  been  searched  in  vain  for  any  church  notes  at  an  earlier 
period. 

The  communion  plate  consists  of  a  small  silver  salver  bearing  the  arms 
of  Mason,  a  double-headed  Hon  rampant,  with  a  mermaid  for  a  crest  with 
her  usual  accompaniments,  "  a  comb  and  glass  in  hand."  Around  the 
rim  is  engraved  Jere,  Mason,  horn  in  the  parish  of  Marsh,  July  the  20, 
anno  Dom,  1642."  These  arms  were  borne  by  the  poet  Mason.  There 
is  also  a  silver  chalice  and  cover  with  the  inscription  For  Marsh  church. 
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1665.  Cod  2h  \9,  Od,  A  pewter  basin  for  the  almB  bears  the  initialB 
•7!  jy.,  and  there  is  an  old  pewter  flagon. 

Before  the  church  was  restored  there  were  on  the  floor  several  grave- 
eovers  bearing  "  crosses  of  curious  and  varied  forms."  They  were  in  the 
pavement  b^ore  the  altar  rails  and  in  the  porch.  Dr.  Whitaker  gives 
an  engraving  of  one  on  which  are  represented  the  book  and  chalice  of  a 
priest,  but  it  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  extreme  ugliness.  All  of 
these  stones  were  destroyed  at  the  restoration  of  the  church. 

At  the  same  time  disappeared  the  following  memorial,  which  Dr. 
"Whitaker  justly  calls  a  "pedantic  relic  of  a  pedantic  age."  Some  ac- 
count of  the  writer  will  be  found  among  the  rectors  of  the  church.  On 
three  oaken  panels  fastened  to  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  within  the 
altar  rails  was  the  following  inscription : — 


JackBoniomnema,  in  piam  memoriam,  non  in  yanam  gloriam,  positum. 

Ao  1639. 

Iambi 

H.    S.    E. 

Cujus  etiam  mater  (fos- 

Prseivit  aut  sequetur  om- 

Barclaius Jackson,  f. 

uls  ho8  homo. 

Johannis  Jackson,  rec- 

oriunda  et  virtuti  dedi- 

Videa,     Btupesq'.     quin 

toris  hujns  ecclesiss  ez 

tissima)  exuvias  mortal- 

monere  protenua. 

dilecta  conjugo  Johan- 

itatis  hie  deposuit,  daus- 

Oupiditatiboa  tuis  statim 

n&    Bowes    de    AaVe, 

it  diem  suum  turn  clara 

mori, 

cujus     vita     punctiim 

evOavaata^  tum  summo 

Deoq'  te  dicare,  sic  diu, 

fuit  aut  paulo  produc- 

bonorum  omnium  mos- 

vdhic, 

tius  momentum:    obiit 

rore,   anno  salutis  sues 

£ris  modo  bonus,  sic  et, 

primo,  quinquemestris. 

1639,  Julii  24,  set.  41. 

quod  optumum, 

Aprilis 

Fruere    mortuus    beati- 

A  1631. 

tudine. 

Sic  tafipi^ei  pro  defunc- 

tis     suifl     charissimis 

pariter  ac  mellitisaimis 

Johannes  Jackson. 

6  ft€fiopwfievo9,  (I  Tim. 

7"  V 

KM    6    ikwxjurrorepo^. 

(Ep.  V.  8.) 

Vita  hominis  fabuh 

1 ;  nee  refcit  quam  longe  s< 

kI  quam  bene  acta. 

(Son.  Ep.  77.) 
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Against  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  was  another  monument  of  wood, 
made  with  doors  after  the  form  of  a  cupboard  or  closet.  The  inscrip- 
tionSy  &c.  were  painted  upon  the  wood. 


Oh  the  JSast  Door. 


Sacrum  piie  memorise  JohamiSB  Jack- 
son, filias  Radulphl  Bowes,  armigeri, 
oxoris  Johannis  Jackson,  theologi. 

*'  Mulier  tunena  Dominnm,  ipsa  lau- 
dabitur."     (Pro.  xxxi,  30.) 

A  woman  in  the  act  of  prayer. 
Within,  a  figure  of  death. 

"  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest 
is  not  quickened  except  it  die."  (1  Cor. 
XT.  36  ) 


On  the  West  Boor. 


A  death's  head  with  arrows  in  the 
mouth.  The  usual  crest  of  Bowes. 
The  arms  of  Bowes,  Ermine,  3  bows, 
gu.,  stritiged,  sable. 

"Within,  the  arms  of  Jackson,  Arg., 
on  a  cheyron  sable,  between  3  hawks' 
heads  erased  of  the  second,  as  many 
cinquefoils  of  the  first.  Crest,  a  horse 
arg :,  impaling  Bowes,  ermine,  3  bows 
bent  in  pale,  gules.  Motto,  Yertute 
non  sanguine.  (Joh.  iii.  13,  14.) 
Within  the  recess  was  this  inscription, 
TilETUE  IS  THE  BEST  MABBLB. 
Notwithstanding  lie  heere  the  pietie  of  John  Jackson,  divine  and  pastor  of  this 
church,  toward  his  most  decre  and  blessed  wife  Johanna,  with  whom  hee  lived  in 
chast  &  holy  wedlock  a  just  decade  of  yeeres,  mutually  moderating  ye  joyes,  &  be- 
calming ye  sorrowes  of  eche  other.  Her  futher  was  Ralphe  Bowes,  of  Barnes,  Esquire, 
who  was  only  son  &  heyre  to  Robert  Bowes  of  Ask,  Esquire,  a  gentleman  of  great 
wisdom  &  bounty,  &  of  signall  note  in  oiur  English  annals  for  his  services  both  to  state 
&  country.  Hir  mother  was  Mris.  Johan  Hedlam,  the  sole  inheritrix  of  all  the  lands 
and  poesesaions  of  the  cheife  of  that  house  &  name.  Shee  was  a  gentlewoman  well 
bredd  &  educated,  excellently  catechized  and  principled  in  religion ;  of  a  regular  & 
blameless  conversation,  a  plaine  &  open  hart,  a  tender  conscience,  a  loving  &  kind 
dispoflition,  &  lastly,  for  conjugall  love  and  bowells  of  mercy  shee  was  much  more 
then  vulgar.  Shee  had  notable  gusts  &  prao  instincts  of  hir  desolution,  singular  pree- 
occupations  and  ante  pasts  of  hir  future  happiness.  In  the  latter  end  of  her  sickness 
her  soule  grew  truly  divine  &  spiritualized,  powring  forth  many  devout  prayers, 
psalmea,  hymnes,  and  ejaculations,  with  unexampled  fervour  of  spirit,  and  uttering 
fayr  &  godly  sentences  &  apophthegmes,  worthy  to  be  written  in  golden  characters. 
So  aa,  indeed,  hir  last  act  deserves  to  be  a  patteme  or  prototype  to  dying  Christians 
for  a  whole  succeeding  age  or  century  of  the  church.  And  being  thus  ceased  upon 
by  heavenly-mindedness,  and  by  gratious  illapses  of  the  spirit  into  her  soule,  shee 
finally  payed  her  debt  to  nature,  on  the  vigil  of  St  James,  July  the  24th,  and  in  the 
yeere  of  the  last  patience  of  the  saints,  1639.  Reader,  if  thou  wert  about  to  marry, 
thou  wouldst  wysh  such  a  wife ;  if  to  dye,  such  a  death.  0  God,  let  hir  soule  inces- 
santly prayse  thee :  fill  hir  brimmfuU  of  the  beatifical!  vision;  and  tho*  hir  body  bo 
sowen  in  weakeness  and  corruption,  yet  raise  it  again  to  immortalite  and  glorie ;  and 
(lastly)  gather  in  peace  unto  hir  me  her  desolate  husband :  1. 1.^ 

^  My  authorities  for  these  two  inscriptions,  both  of  which  are  now  gone,  are  Br. 
Whitflker,  an  account  of  Marske  Church  in  the  Northern  Star,  ii.,  100,  101,  and 
some  church  notes  made  bv  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Dixon  of  Middleham,  which  have 
been  kindly  shewn  to  me  by  my  fncnd  Mr.  Hailstone. 
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On  a  marble  tablet  fixed  against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  and 
surmounted  by  p.  bust,  is  the  following  inscription.  Below  it  are  the 
family  arms. 

To  the  memory  of  John  Hutton  of  Marske,  Esq**.,  M.A.  of  Ohrisf  s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, A.D.  1797,  and  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  a.d.  1825.  The  generous  patron  of 
Societies  for  Agriculture,  Literature,  and  Science :  the  Uboral  landlord  and  kind  en- 
oourager  of  aU  practical  improvements :  the  steady  supporter  on  every  occasion  of 
political  reform,  and  the  hospitable  gentleman  in  the  hall  of  his  ancestors,  honored 
and  beloved  by  all  who  entered  it  as  guests  and  as  friends.  He  was  bom  the  24th 
day  of  September,  a.d.  1774,  and  he  died  the  14th  day  of  August,  a.d.  1841. 

Close  to  it  is  another  inscription,  and  there  is  no  other  in  the  church. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Fisher,  6.  A.,  rector  of  this  parish,  who 
died  Sep.  12, 1808,  oL  38.  Also  of  Eliza  Fisher  his  daughter,  who  died  Jan.  23, 
1820,  set.  23.    Also  of  Judith  Fisher  his  widow,  who  died  June  3,  1846,  set.  76. 

In  the  churchyard  there  is  no  monument  of  any  moment,  these  two 
excepted. 

Mary  wife  of  the  Aev.  Wm.  Kendall,  rector  of  Marsk,  died  Feb.  12,  1845,  aged  72. 
The  Rev.  William  Kendall,  rector  of  this  parish,  died  Sep.  2nd,  1855,  aged  72  years. 
*'  What  I  say  unto  you  I  say  unto  all.  Watch."     St  Mark,  13  chap.  37  ver. 

In  memory  of  William  Rookby,  aged  37,  and  Joseph  Rookby,  aged  33  years,  who 
were  drowned  in  Clapgate  beck  on  Saturday  the  16th  day  of  November,  1771.  They 
were  the  only  sons  of  William  and  Jane  Rookby  of  Greta  Bridge.  Also,  of  Margaret 
the  widow  of  William  Rookby  above  mentioned,  and  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Mewburn  of  Skelton,  who  died  the  29th  day  of  October,  1826,  aged  86  years. 

RECTORS. — R.  CAPELLAifus  db  Meesc,  occurs  in  a  charter  circa  1225. 

Samttel,  pebsoxa  ds  Mebsc,  occurs  in  a  Marrick  charter  circa  1240. 

John,  peesoita  db  Meesc,  witnesses  one  of  the  Marske  charters,  to- 
gether with  John,  clericus  de  Mersc,  circa  1270.  He  occurs  also  in 
other  deeds. 

Philip  de  Sapebton,  occurs  as  rector  in  no  less  than  twenty-seven  of 
the  Marske  deeds  between  1294  and  1302.  He  was  a  trustee,  and 
something  more,  in  the  sale  of  the  estate. 

Stephen  de  Sceope,  brother  of  Sir  Henry  le  Scrope  and  uncle  of 
Harsculph  de  Cleseby,  occurs  as  rector  in  1810.  In  1320-21  he  is 
mentioned  in  a  legal  document  at  Marske  relating  to  Feldom  common. 
He,  also,  occurs  as  rector  in  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  Roll.  He  be- 
came rector  of  Whairam  Percy  15  kal.  Sep.  1323,  and  was,  I  believe, 
prebendary  of  Welton  Paynshall  at  Lincoln  firom  1322  to  his  death  in 
1327.   (MS8.  HarL,  6954,  53,  a.) 
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Thovas  de  Latok,  son  of  Eobert  de  Laton  of  West  Laton,  near  Eich- 
mond.  He  is  mentioned  in  1354,  and  in  other  years,  among  the  Laton 
and  Marske  charters.  On  12  Apr.  1347,  the  Archbishop  of  York  granted 
letters  dimissory  to  Thos.  de  Laton,  rector  of  Marsk.  The  Latons  had 
at  this  time  some  property  in  Glints. 

John  de  Pkestox,  inst*.  24  Oct.  1362,  at  the  presentation  of  Hars- 
colph  de  Gleseby.  (Beg.  Archid.  Richmond.) 

JoHX  DE  Clesebt,  inst.  on  the  death  of  Preston,  21  June,  1394, 
Thomas  de  Gleseby  his  brother  presenting  him.  On  1 3  March,  1 399- 1 400, 
a  John  de  Gleseby  waa  ordained  sub-deacon  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  hospital  of  St.  Nicholas',  near  Eichmond,  giving  him  a  title.  He 
was  made  deacon  13  Apr.  1400.  In  1429  Eobert  Place  of  Egton 
makes  him  one  of  his  executors  and  leaves  him  '^  optimum  ciphum 
meum,  murram,  argento  ligatam."  (Test.  Ebor.  ii.  10.)  He  occurs 
frequently  among  the  Marske  deeds.  In  1401  he  acquires  lands  in 
Cleasby  lately  belonging  to  Thos.  Gleseby  of  Gleasby.  In  1476  John 
Trollop  of  Thomley,  co.  Durham,  Esq.,  leaves  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
friars  of  Hartlepool  to  pray  for  Gleseby' s  soul.  Trollop's  grandmother 
was  Gleseby' s  niece,  and  he  had  been  a  trustee  in  the  marriage  settle- 
ments, (^ills  and  Inv.,  97  :  Surtees's  Durham,  i.  193.) 

John  Doblet,  inst.  23  Feb.  1440,  per  mort.  Gleseby,  Ghr.  Gonyers, 
Esq.,  of  Hornby,  presenting  him  in  right  of  his  ward  Eliz.  dau.  and  heir 
of  Eobert  Gleseby:  ob.  23lMay,  1446.  (Eeg.  Archid.  Eichmond.) 

EiCBULKD  Bennok,  inst.  31  May,  1446,  per  mort.  Dobley,  Gonyers 
again  presenting.  (Eeg.  Archid.  Eichmond.)     Occurs  as  rector  1451. 

John  Place,  occ.  as  rector  in  a  Marske  charter  in  1476.    There  was  a 
close  connection,  probably  of  blood,  between  the  Places  and  Glesebies. 

John  Weddall,  occurs  Jon.  1531-2,  in  the  will  of  Wm.  Gonyers,  Esq. 

Matthew  Blatmteb,  occurs  as  rector,  in  1552  and  1559,  in  wills  at 
Eichmond.  On  23  Nov.  3  Eliz.,  Eolland  and  Eichard  Huchonson  of 
Skelton,  yeo.,  lease  to  James  Phillip  of  Brignell,  gen.,  the  church  and 
parsonage  of  Marske,  and  the  glebe  land,  for  9  years,  as  they  then  had 
it  by  grant  firom  Sir  Matthew  Blamyer,  parson  of  Marske. 

Anthony  Addison.  It  is  not  known  when  he  obtained  the  li^-ing. 
On  March  9,  1603-4,  he  makes  his  will,  nuncupatively,  which  was 
proved  at  Eichmond  in  December.  It  is  very  short.  He  mentions  in 
it  hifl  wife,  and  leaves  his  children  to  the  care  of  Henry  Phillip,  gen., 
and  Eobert  Willance  of  Eichmond,  draper.     He  was  buried  at  Marske 
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on  the  1 1th.'  Five  days  after  this  hie  inventory  was  made,  and  all  his 
effects  were  valued  at  the  trifling  sum  of  3U.  19«.,  but  he  had  451,  6«. 
in  gold  and  silver  in  the  rectory  house.  The  schedule  of  his  debts 
gives  us  some  interesting  information,  especially  as  to  the  income  of  the 
rector  at  that  time.  Eoger  Beckwith  owes  him  20/.  **Mr.  Henry 
Phillippe  of  Wensley,  20/.  Mr.  Hutton,  parson  of  Bamingham,  20*. 
Mr.  Hutton,  for  the  rent  of  Orgate  Spring,  10«.  Cuthbert  Richardson, 
2  yeares'  tythe,  I2d.  Thomas  Dente,  for  haye  tythe,  6d.  Edmond 
Higton,  for  oblacions,  6d.  Thomas  Temple,  for  a  henn,  6d.  Ewen 
Bene  and  Thomas  Husband,  their  tieth  woole,  Ewen  2  yeares,  and 
Thomas  1  yeare.  Rowland  Langley,  for  tyeth  of  sheep  of  Skelton 
mower  goinge.  ^Nicholas  Smithson  of  Moulton,  for  tyth  of  his  weathers. 
Mr.  Hutton,  for  tythe  woole  of  his  sheepe  of  Maske  moore,  and  for 
haye  tithe  of  Orgate  close,  and  for  his  oblacions."  He  owes  20«.  to 
Mrs.  Bradley  for  rent,  and  30/.  to  Agnes  Phillip  for  her  portion.  He 
had  probably  been  a  trustee  under  the  will  of  one  of  the  Phillip's. 

John  Peice,  A.M.,  said  to  have  succeeded  on  the  presentation  of 
Timothy  Hutton,  Esq.,  21  IS^ov.  1603.  In  the  Hutton  Correspond- 
ence, p.  205,  is  an  amusing  letter  from  him  to  Sir  Timothy  Hutton 
when  he  was  at  Chelsea  in  April  1607.  It  is  full  of  those  laborious 
witticisms  that  characterise  the  period,  and  which  were  so  much  en- 
couraged by  Archbp.  Matthew.  One  or  two  extracts  from  it  will  suf- 
fice. He  is  not  complimentary  to  the  Richmond  postmen.  As  an 
excuse  for  his  silence  he  says  "our  trott<§s  of  Richmond  (sic  men- 
dicunt !)  make  so  light  of  our  letters  in  winter,  that  they  make  light  of 
them  indeede ;  in  soommer  season  they  are  so  importable,  that  they  still 
consecrate  them  to  Yulcan  or  to  Deucalion.  Now  havinge  met  so  meete 
a  messenger,  I  may  not  permit  him  to  part  iUiterat  out  of  our 
coasts."  He  now  tells  him  of  one  of  his  youngest  sons,  then  a  mere 
infant,  "Little  John  Hutton  is  well  at  Marricke;  I  saw  him  upon 
Thursday  the  16th  of  April."  He  then  slips  into  his  gaiety  again, 
"Your  coUedge  of  crowes  multiply  so  exceedingly  that  we  stand 
(almost)  in  as  great  aw  of  them  as  those  nanes  and  pigmies  do  of  the 
cranes.  All  Marske  parish  have  concluded  (to  the  utter  impoverish- 
inge  of  the  poore  parson)  not  to  plough  one  forrow  this  yeare  for  fearc 
of  the  crowes,  which  will  hinder  me  more  than  I  speake  of."  The  rooks 
would  now  be  in  the  middle  of  the  breeding  season;  they  are  still 
domiciled  in  the  lofty  sycamores  that  overhang  the  hall. 

3  Anth.  Addison,  Quondam  rector  ejusdem  ecclcsioB  bur.  His  dau.  Eliz.  was  bap.  on 
Sep.  28,  1598,  and  his  son  Timothy  on  22  Sep.  1601.  The  childi-en  bear  the  names 
of  the  lord  and  lady  of  Marske,  who  probably  stood  for  them  at  the  font — a  high 
honor  in  Uiose  days,  and  the  names  shew  that  the  rector  appreciated  it. 
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JoH2T  Jacksox,  a.m.,  p.  m.  Price  28  Aug.  1623.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  John  Jackson,*  rector  of  Melsonby,  and  was  bom  in  1600.  He 
recciTed  his  education  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  From  1618  to  1620 
he  was  master  of  the  free  school  at  Bichmond. 

Jackson  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  piety  and  learning,  and  those 
qualifications  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Sir  Timothy  Hutton 
and  his  son.  He  had  his  residence  occasionally  with  the  family  in  the 
hall,  and  at  Sir  Timothy's  death  there  was  a  room  there  called  ^^Mr. 
Jackson's  chamber."  He  witnesses  the  will  of  that  worthy  knight,  who 
leares  to  "  my  very  good  Mend,  Mr.  John  Jackson,  preacher  at  Marskc, 
one  twenty  shillings  peece  of  gould  to  make  him  a  ringe."  The  testa- 
tor charges  his  son  '*  that  he  will  alwaies  keepe  a  Levite  in  his  house," 
and  we  may  infer,  therefore,  that  Jackson  continued  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  family  after  his  benefactor's  decease.  He  was  probably 
the  writer  of  the  inscription  upon  Sir  Timothy's  monument  in  llichmond 
church,  and,  perhaps,  drew  up  his  will.  With  Matthew  Hutton,  Esq.,  Sir 
Timothy's  son,  Jackson  was  on  the  most  familiar  terms.  There  arc 
two  letters  from  him  in  the  Hutton  Correspondence,  which  give  us  a 
very  favourable  notion  of  his  epistolary  powers.* 

3  He  became  rector  of  Melsonby  in  1573,  and  held  it  till  be  died.  He  was  buried 
ftt  Richmond  Feb.  20,  1606-7.  His  widow  survived  Um  more  than  20  years.  She 
makes  her  will  at  Richmond,  where  she  seems  to  have  resided,  on  Nov.  3,  1628.  It 
was  drawn  up,  I  should  imagine,  by  her  son  John.  **  Jesu  direct  me.  I  legacye  and 
bequeath  that  parte  of  me  which  is  immortall,  my  soule,  into  His  hands  Who  elected 
me  before  time,  redeemed  mee  in  the  fullness  of  tyme,  created  me  in  time.  Who 
hath  mercifully  preserved  me  from  tyme  to  tyme,  and  Who  shall  glorifie  me  when 
time  shall  be  noe  more ;  Him  doe  I  numbly  beseech  in  all  tearmes  of  holy  abasement 
before  Him,  even  for  His  Sonne's  sake  and  my  dear  Saviour's  sake,  Jesus  Christ,  to  be 
with  mee  to  the  end,  and  in  the  end  preaervinge  my  soule  because  it  belongs  to  Him, 
and  preservinge  my  body  as  belonginge  to  y«  soule.  I  say  noe  more,  but  *  1  am  Thine, 
O  save  me.'  P8al.*119.  Secondly,  for  my  corps,  the  lay  parte  of  me  and  sheath  of 
my  soule,  I  will  that  my  bones  be  laid  beside  the  bones  of  my  deare  husband  in  the 
church  vard  of  Bichmond  with  such  decent  solemnitye  as  my  children  shall  thinke 
fittinge,  Imowinge  y^  suche  things  are  not  to  be  neglected  of  them,  though  they  be  to 
be  contemned  of  mee.  My  eldest  son  Timothy  Jackson  {clerk)  and  John  his  son. 
To  my  younger  sons  John  and  Nathaniel  my  burgages  and  lands  in  Richmond.  And 
thus,  my  lovmge  children,  the  blessinge  of  your  mother's  death  bed  be  with  you, 
commendinge  my  motherly  love  to  you,  and  you  to  God,  with  whose  mercifull 
providence  I  durst  well  have  trusted  you,  if  1  had  had  noethinge  at  all  to  have  given 
you.  Moreover,  in  token  of  mv  loyall  love  and  affection  to  my  dead  husband,  I  gyve 
his  daughter  Dorothy  a  small  house  at  Brignell  and,  after  her  death,  the  rent  thereof 
to  be  distributed  among  the  poore  of  Richmond  and  Melsonby.  To  our  godly  pastor, 
Mr.  Thomas  Rookesby,  6  marks.*'  Her  burial  is  thus  recorded  by  the  *' godly 
pastor."  **  Hanna  Jackson  vidua  pia  ac  valde  beneflcens,  quondam  uxor  magistri 
Johannis  Jackson,  rectoris  ecclesiee  de  Melsnnbe,  sep.     7  Nov..  1628." 

Timothy  Jackson  was,  1  am  inclined  to  think,  the  author  of  an  Exposition  on  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  published  in  4to  at  London,  in  1621.  His  son 
John  was  also  in  orders. 

*  Cf.  Hutton  Correspondence,  269,  260.  Both  of  these  letters  were  written  in  the 
year  1637,  when  Mr.  Hutton  was  from  home.    A  letter  in  those  days  was  quite  an 
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In  1 629  Jackson  took  to  himself  a  wife.  The  lady  had  good  blood  in 
her  veins,  being  the  daughter  of  Ealph  Bowes,  Esq.,  of  Barnes,  in  the 
Bishoprick  of  Durham,  and  granddaughter  of  Bobcrt  Bowes,  the  well- 
known  ambassador  to  Scotland^  Her  mother  was  the  heiress  of  the  old 
Yorkshire  house  of  Hedlam  of  Nunthorpe.  They  were  married  in  Dur- 
ham, at  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-bow,  on  the  13th  of  Oct.  1629.  An 
only  child,  that  died  in  its  infancy,  was  the  issue  of  the  marriage.  The 
afflicted  father  shall  tell  his  own  story  of  his  son  as  he  has  written  it  in 
the  parish  register  of  Marske. 

"  Berkely  Jackson,  son  and  only  child  of  John  Jackson,  rector  of  this 
parochiall  church  of  Marsk  (who  was  second  son  to  John  Jackson,  rector 
of  Melsonby)  by  his  wife  Johanna,  (who  was  second  daughter  to  Ralfe 
Bowes  of  Aske,  Esq'.)  was  borne  into  this  Bochim  and  yalley  of  teares, 
I^ovember  7th,  about  9  a' clock  in  the  morning,  1630 :  Baptized  in  the 
baptisterie  of  the  said  church  Decemb.  5  :  bis  godfathers  being  the  r*. 
hon.  George  Lord  Berkely  and  William  Bowes  of  Barnes,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  Esq',  (his  uncle) :  his  godmother  Mrs.  Francis  Dodsworth 
of  Watlass,  second  daughter  to  S'.  Tymothy  Hutton  late  lord  of  this 
mannour  and  patron  of  this  church,  and  wife  to  Mr.  John  Dodsworth  of 
Watlass.  Hee  did  but  tast  of  the  mortality  and  misery  of  this  life, 
in  W*  hee  was  only  about  xxij  weekes,  and  dyed  Apnl  19th,  anno 
X/>i<rro7oi/m9  1631.  His  soul  being  so  speedily  returned  to  God  that 
gave  it,  his  body  was  sheeted  in  leade  and  lyes  interred  close  to  the 
north  wall  of  y  quire,  within  the  railes,  in  a  vault  made  within  the 
ground,  as  y^  inscription  in  the  wainscott  shewes. 

**  Joanna,  mother  to  y*  sayd  Berkeley,  dyed  in  y*  Lord  in  y  south  cham- 
ber of  the  parsonage  of  Marske,  July  24th  1639,  the  eve  of  St.  James." 

undertaking,  and  we  can  well  imagine  how  carefullj  it  would  be  studied  and  wiitten 
out  over  and  over  again  before  it  was  sealed  up  and  sent.  The  thirst  for  news,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  posts  made  letters  very  precious.  A  strain  of  servile  adulation 
runs  through  all  the  clerical  correspondence  of  the  day,  and  it  is  not  wanting  in  Jack* 
son's  letters.     I  give  a  few  extracts  from  them. 

"  Good  Sir,  I  do  so  thirst  for  your  retume,  and  languish  so  thorough  my  defeated 
hope  of  having  enjoyed  yow  heere  this  night,  that  I  have  neither  mind  ne  power  to 
write  more  than  two  words.  And  (indeed^  to  be  cramped  with  reading  a  short  letter 
is  less  torment  then  to  bo  putt  on  the  rack  with  a  long.  Touching  your  sweet  sclf- 
multiplyed  ones  (of  which  yow  desire  to  heare  in  the  Sist  place)  Mr.  Jones,  in  your 
absence,  hath  bene  as  carefull  of  them  as  one  could  be  of  a  christall  glass.  They  are 
all  three  as  your  owne  harts  could  wish  them;  that  is,  very  well,  save  that  Jacky 
laboureth  a  little  in  his  eyes.  Babby  (whose  innocent  actions  carry  theyr  warrant 
with  them)  cheeres  us  all  with  her  warme  and  moyst  kisses  ....  From  Marske, 
a  place  seated  betweene  4  great  hills,  or  (as  yow  may  properly  speake)  the  English 
Alpes ;  which,  though  it  be  our  habitation,  yet,  in  your  so  long  absence,  a  place  of 
banishment." 

Nine  months  after  this  he  writes  again,  **  We  now  begin  to  grow  impatient  of  your 
long  absence  from  us :    so,  as  I  am  a  generall  suitour  to  pray  yow  to  fold  upp  your 

businesses  and  make  hast  northe-ward I  perceave  yow  have  very  notably 

fitted  mee  with  a  trilingue  psalterium,  which  indeed  is  just  such  an  one  as  I  would 
have  ^if  it  be  well  printed.)  ....  I  must  needs,  in  the  behalf  of  my  wife,  pray 
yow  also  to  buy  her  2  fayr  and  usefull  bone  combes,  about  16  or  18^^.  a  piece.  God 
send  us  yow  eaSe  home  is  a  piece  of  our  March  leiturgy." 
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Jackson  waa  rector  of  Marske  in  1648,  in  which  year  his  brother 
William  Bowes,  Esq.,  of  Barnes,  makes  his  will  and  acknowledges  that 
he  owes  him  450/.  He  could  not  have  remained  more  than  a  year  or 
two  longer,  as  a  new  incumbent  appears.  Anthony  a  Wood  tells  us  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  in  1643  and  preacher  at 
Gray^s  Inn,  but  this  may  at  least  be  doubted.  Of  his  latter  days  there 
is  nothing  known.  Thoresby,  however,  enables  us  to  trace  him,  for  he 
had  among  his  MSS.  "A  common-place  book  in  Latin,  wherein  are  also 
many  remarks  in  the  Italian  language,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Jackson  of 
Berwick,  formerly  of  Marpk,  ex  dono  D.  Hardcastle,  Bervic."  Also 
"  Mr.  John  Harrison's  prayer,  &c.  This  is  not  among  those  printed  at 
the  request  of  his  Mends,  1 647,  (by  Mr.  John  Jackson  of  Berwick)."  He 
likewise  includes  Mr.  Nath.  Jackson  of  Berwick's  notes  upon  certain 
herbs  in  his  catalogue.  Thoresby,  we  see,  alludes  to  one  printed  work 
of  Jackson's ;  Anthony  a  Wood  gives  us  the  title  of  another,  "  The  faith- 
ful minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  described  by  polishing  the  twelve  stones  in 
the  High  Priest's  Pectoral,  &c.,  London  1628."  I  can  add  nothing  to 
his  description,  as  I  have  never  seen  the  work.  With  one  illustrious  ex- 
ception, Jackson  is  the  only  rector  of  Marske  who  has  printed  anything. 

Edmund  Maulevekek,  occurs  as  rector  in  1648  and  1655.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Mauleverer  of  Amcliff,  which  was  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  Huttons.  In  1618  Wm.  Mauleverer,  Esq.,  in  his 
wiU  says  that  he  has  given  40  marks  per  ann.  out  of  Amcliffe  to  his  son 
Edmimd,  for  his  life,  according  to  a  deed  made  between  Sir  Timothy 
Hutton  and  himself.     This  is,  probably,  the  rector  of  Marske.' 

Thomas  Hutton,  occurs  as  rector  in  1659.     His  connection  with  the 
family  of  Marske  wiQ  be  shewn  in  the  following  pedigree : — 
Philip  Hutton,  4th  son  of  Sir  Timothy^FElizaheth  daughter  of  Tho8.nrRev.  Tim.  Tully 


Hutton  of  Marske,  by  Eli2.  dau. 
Bir  George  Bowes  of  Streatlam.  A 
"scholar"  at  Cambridge,  1619-23. 
Hector  of  Langton-upon- Swale. 
hui^.  at  Barnard  Castle,  Jan.  7, 
1637-8.  Adm.  granted  at  York, 
Peb.  15,  to  his  widow,  when  all  the 
undermentioned  children  were  com- 
mitted to  her  care. 


1.  'Matthew  Hutton. 

2.  Timothy  Hutton, 
bur.  at  Bamard- 
caade  7  April,  1639. 

4.  John  Hutton. 


Bowes  of  Streatlam,  Esq., 
4th  son  of  Sir  George  and 
her  husband's  first  cousin. 
Adm'*.  to  her  husband,  and 
has  tuition  of  her  children 
1637.  Re-mar.  at  Romald- 
kirk,  10  Dec,  1650.  Bur. 
at  Middleton-in-Teesdale, 
21  Oct.  1693. 


3.  Thomas  Hutton,  rector  of= 
Marske,  bur.  there  Sep.  12, 
1694.  In  1676  Dor.  Tullie 
of  Middleton-in-Teesdale, 
leaves  him  "  a  ginney "  for 
preaching  her  funeral  sermon 


Margaret 
dau. .  .  . 
bur.  at 
Marske, 
Feb.  19, 
1716-17. 


ofClibbome,co. 
Westmerland. 
Rector  of  Mid- 
dleton  in  Tees- 
dale,  where  he 
was  buried  9 
Mar.  1699-1700 
He  was  twice 
,    married. 

Elizabeth,  bp.  at 
Barnard-castle,  30 
Sep.,  1630. 

Anne,  buried  there 
6  Dec,  1641. 


Philip  Hutton,  bom  at  Marske,  Oct.  6,  and 
bp.  there  Dec.  14,  1659. 


Margaret,  bp.  at  Marske,  Apr.  18, 
1667. 


^  In  the  parish  register  are  the  following  entries :  1647*8  Feb.  27,  Beatrice  dau.  of 
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There  are  among  the  Hutton  Goirespondence  Boveral  letters  from 
Thomas  Bowes,  the  rector's  grandfather.  He  seems  to  have  been  fre- 
quently in  difficulties.  The  Tullies  were  a  Carlisle  family,  but  this  is 
not  the  place  to  give  an  account  of  them. 

Henby  Stapyltoit,  a.  M.,  18  Dec.  1694,  p.  m.  Hutton.  He  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Miles  Stapylton,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  Bp.  Cosin,  and  the 
grandson  of  Brian  Stapylton,  Esq.,  of  Myton.  He  was,  therefore,  con- 
nected with  the  families  of  Hutton  and  Dodsworth.  In  1 703  he  was 
instituted  to  the  living  of  Thornton  Watlass,  which  he  held,  together 
with  Marske,  till  he  died.  The  following  scrap  of  genealogy  may  be  of 
some  use.  The  continuation  will  be  found  in  Burke's  Landed  Gentry,  if  I 
may  refer  to  so  inaccurate  a  work.  The  descendants  of  the  rector  are  now 
the  onlymale  representatives  of  the  ancient  houseof  Stapylton  of  Myton: — 


Henry  Stapylton,  A.  M.,  rector  of  Mawke,  and  Thornton-  ■ 
Watlass.  Entered  at  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  14  July, 
1688,  set.  16.  A.  B.  23  April,  1692.  A.  M.  27  Oct.  1694. 
Will  dated  1743.  Died  at  Watlass.  Feb.  9,  1747,  and  was 
bur.  there  on  the  following  day. 


Efie: 


Mary,  dau.  Rev 

Orchard  of  New- 
bury, Berks.  Bur. 
at  Watlass,  22  Dec. 
1765. 


I.  i!;uen, 
dau.  Ro- 
ger Lee, 
Esq.,  of 
Pinchin- 
thorpe. 


John      8tapylton,»?=2.  Lucy,  dau.    01ivia,=T=Rev.Tho. 


A.  M.  rector  of 
Thornton  -  Wat- 
hus  1748-1767. 
Bp.  at  Watlass 
Sep.  19,  1707,  d. 
there     3rd     Oct. 

1767,  »t.  60.    M.  I.  Univ.  CoU. 

Oxford,   A.  B.   14   Oct   1729. 

A.  M.  8  July,  1732. 


of  Tho.  Wy- 
cltffe,  Esq.,  of 
Gailes.  bp.  23 
Sep.l725,md. 
4  Feb.  1764, 
at  Kirkby 
Hill,  by  lie. 
dated  31  Jan. 


at 

Watlass 
19  Sep. 
1707,  & 
married 
13  Apr. 
1738. 


Robin- 
son, rec- 
tor  of 
Wycliffe 
1731-80. 


Mary,  born 
2,  bap.  6 
July,  1696, 
at  Marske, 
buried  at 
WaUass  13 
Sep.  1723. 


Mary,  only  =7=  Joshua     Green- 


Eliza,  bp.  at  Marske  26 
Aug.  1698,  m.  Richard 
J  Tennant,  Esquire. 


dau.  and 
heir,  ob. 
19  July, 
1816,  a3t. 
70. 


well  of  Kib- 
blesworth,  co. 
Durham,  ob. 
1797,  fflt.  66, 
ef,  Surteetf  Dur- 
ham, Vol.  ii. 


Frances,  bp.  at  Marske  11  Jan,  1700-1,  ob.  unmd. 

Sarah,  bp.  19  Feb.,  1702-3,  at  Marske,  md.  at  Wat- 
lass 8  Aug.  1733,  Mr.  Tho.  Raisbeck,  of  Stockton.  ^ 

Henrietta,  bp.  26  Aug.  1704,  bur.  19  June  at  Marske. 

Henrietta,  bp.  at  Watlass  3  Sep.  1714,  md.  Mr.  John 
Soux  of  Watlass,  Feb.  14,  1739-40  ^ 


Mr.  Stapylton  resided  principally  at  Watlass,  keeping  a  curate  at 
Marske.  The  parish  register  records  the  names  of  two  of  his  curates, 
Thomas  Lawson  in  1720,  and  Edward  Nelson  in  1730. 

KiCHAED  HoBNE.  luductcd  hy  Mr.  Blackburn,  rector  of  Bichmond, 
on  the  presentation  of  John  Hutton,  Esq.,  March  3,  1747,  having  been 
p^e^iously  curate,  in  which  capacity  he  appears  in  the  parish  register  in 
1 738.      He  was  a  native  of  Westmorland,  and  his  first  cure  was  the 

Edmund  Maulercrcr,  rector,  ibidem,  bur.  1661,  Maj  22,  Barbara  dau.  do.,  bp.  1654-6, 
Feb.  8,  Francis  the  al  deare  (wife)  of  Edm.  Mauleveror  was  interred  in  tho  chancell 
of  Mtti-sk. 
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little  chapel  of  Lund,  high  up  in  the  Dales.  Ho  held  the  liying  for  a 
long  period,  and  dying  on  the  12th  of  Feb.  1803,  was  interred  at 
!3farske  on  the  17th,  aet.  89.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  at  the  hall, 
where  he  was  greatly  esteemed,  representing  him  as  a  short  thick-set 
man  in  a  huge  wig.  He  did  a  good  deal  for  the  rectory  house  and 
church.  He  used  to  go  every  now  and  then  into  the  school  at  Kirkby 
Hill  and  give  the  boys  a  holiday,  using  always  the  expressive  words 
which  every  blockhead  is  quick  enough  in  comprehending,  **Ite  domum! 
Ite  domum !"     Mr.  Home  was,  also,  rector  of  Downholme. 

John  Fisher,  B.A.,  Christ's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  a  college  friend  of  Mr. 
Hutton,  and  a  native  of  Westmerland,  succeeded  Mr.  Home  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1803.  He  was  thrown  from  his  horse  on  the  moors,  and, 
breaking  his  leg,  died  from  the  effects  of  the  accident  on  Sep.  12,  1808. 
He  was  interred  at  Marske  on  the  14th,  aged  38.  He  was  the  father 
of  Isaac  Fisher,  Esq.,  late  of  Richmond,  banker,  of  John  Hutton 
Fisher,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  now 
vicar  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  of  Wm.  W.  Fisher,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Downing 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Jakes  Tate,  M.A.,  p.  m.  Fisher,  10  Oct.  1808.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
in  this  narrow  space  to  give  any  adequate  account  of  the  Hfe  and  ser- 
vices of  this  distinguished  scholar,  ^'  the  scholar  of  the  North  "  par 
excellence,  as  he  was  generally  called. 

He  was  a  native  of  Eichmond,  a  town  upon  which  his  talents  conferred 
so  much  honour.  He  was  an  alumnus  of  Cambridge,  and  graduated  at 
Sidney,  B.A.  1794,  and  M.A.  1797. 

In  1796  the  mastership  of  Eichmond  school  became  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Temple,  and,  after  an  examination  held  before  the  Bishop 
of  Chester,  Mr.  Tate  was  nominated  to  the  office,  being  far  superior  in 
attainments  to  the  rest  of  his  competitors.  Here  it  was  that  during 
nearly  forty  years  he  matured  and  imparted  to  others  those  vast  stores  of 
learning  with  which  scarcely  any  one  was  more  richly  endowed.  No 
one  could  be  more  skilfrd  in  conveying  to  others  the  knowledge  which 
he  himself  possessed.  His  nice  appreciation  of  character  told  him  where 
he  was  to  begin  and  how  far  he  could  go  with  each  of  his  pupils,  and 
his  enthusiastic  love  for  what  he  taught,  together  with  his  childlike 
simplicity  of  manner  and  unaffected  kindness,  won  the  hearts  of  his 
scholars,  whilst  he  raised  and  quickened  their  intellectual  powers. 
Although  not  a  mathematician  himself,  yet  the  careftd  way  in  which 
he  led  his  pupils  through  the  philosophical  arrangement  and  the  nicest 
grammatical  subtleties  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  prepared  them 
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fiilly  for  the  study  of  tlie  exact  sciences,  and  it  was  at  Cambridge  that 
the  laurels  of  Eichmond  school  were  principally  won.  The  highest 
prizes  that  Granta  could  offer  were  secured  with  ease  by  the  Bichmond 
Bchool-boys. 

When  Lord  Grey  became  prime  minister  of  England  in  1833,  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  reward  Mr.  Tate  for  his  long  services  with  a  canonry 
at  St.  Paul's ;  this  piece  of  preferment,  together  with  the  valuable  living 
of  Edmonton,  near  London,  he  held  till  his  decease  in  1844. 

Mr.  Tate's  literary  works  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  all  of  them 
singularly  good.  He  contributed  many  papers  to  the  classical  re\dewBy 
and  his  treatise  on  Oreeh  Metres  is  well  known  and  appreciated  by  every 
scholar.  His  Soratius  Bestttutus  gives  us  many  most  yaluable  illustra- 
tions of  the  works  and  life  of  his  favourite  poet  and  his  times,  worked 
out  with  that  euriosa  felidtoB  in  which  Horace  himself  was  so  great  an 
adept.  The  work  of  his  leisure  hours  in  after-life  was  a  continuous 
history  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  kindliness  of  his  warm  heart,  which 
was  ever  thinking  of  the  welfare  of  those  around  and  under  him.  This 
endeared  him  to  his  pupils  more  than  the  fascination  of  his  intellect.  Kor 
did  his  interest  in  their  well-being  cease  with  their  departure  from  his 
school.  At  college  and  in  after-life  he  was  always  communicating  with 
them,  and  his  letters  to  them  are  ^U  of  warm  sympathy  and  affection- 
ate advice.  As  a  letter- writer  he  was  a  perfect  pattern,  and  should  his 
correspondence  ever  be  published,  it  will  be  read  with  great  interest 
and  admiration.  Through  his  letters  and  his  conversation  there  sparkled 
and  scintillated  the  keenest  and  most  pleasing  wit,  that  salt  of  the 
intellect  which  few  people  with  a  life  similarly  occupied  are  able  to 
educe.  No  one  could  appreciate,  or  tell,  a  good  story  better  than  Mr. 
Tate.  He  could  always  enter  into  a  joke,  although,  owing  to  the  charm- 
ing simplicity  of  his  character,  he  would  occasionally  afford  one.  No 
one  could  pass  from  grave  to  gay  by  a  readier  and  more  pleasing  transi- 
tion. Sydney  Smith  met  him  in  a  coach  and  told  a  friend  that  he  had 
been  travelling  with  a  man  who  had  been  dripping  Greek.  But  he 
could  easily  throw  aside  his  sesquepedalia  verba  and  verify  the  descrip- 
tion which  his  friend  Mr.  Surtees  of  Mainsforth  gave  of  him  during  a 
visit  to  Harrogate — 

Doctus  Tatius  hie  residet, 

Ad  Goronam,  prandet,  ridet, 

Spargit  sales  cum  cachinno, 

Lepido  ore  et  condnDO, 

Ubique  cams  inter  bonoa 

Rubei  montis  pnesens  honos. 
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Between  Mr.  Tate  and  Mr.  Surtecs  there  was  tlie  most  kindly  feeling 
and  nnreeerved  intimacy,  and  the  wit  and  kindliness  of  heart  with  which 
they  were  so  richly  endowed  endeared  them,  ahoye  all,  to  a  kindred  ^irit 
who  always  accounted  himself  happy  in  having  heen  the  pupil  of  one 
and  the  Mend  of  both. 

Mr.  Tate  held  the  living  of  Marske  conjointly  with  the  adjacent 
rectory  of  Downholme.  Upon  alternate  Sundays  he  drove  to  Marske, 
and  officiated  in  the  church.*  A  youthful  scholar  of  his,  whom  he  had 
taken  by  the  hand  when  help  was  of  all  things  necessary  to  him,  was 
frequently  his  companion  in  those  journeys.  He  always,  on  that  ac- 
count, took  the  liveliest  interest  in  that  little  village,  and  that  interest 
has  descended  to  his  son.  That  youthful  scholar  in  after-years  made 
some  little  name  himseK,  but  he  never  forgot  the  affectionate  care  of  his 
early  master,  and  it  was  his  intention,  had  God  spared  him  a  little  longer, 
to  have  evinced  his  love  and  gratitude  in  a  memoir  of  his  preceptor. 
«*  I  cannot  write  it,  I  fear,  but  I  have  not  the  heart  to  say  so,"  were 
his  words  to  his  son,  a  few  weeks  before  he  died.  Death,  alas !  too  soon 
afterwards  stilled  the  beatings  of  that  affectionate  heart.  Others  may 
take  up  the  duty  which  he  left ;  but  none  can  fdlfil  it  in  a  more  kindly 
and  a  more  thankful  spirit. 

Mr.  Tate  left  a  large  family  behind  him.  His  eldest  son,  another 
James  Tate,  alter  ah  tllo,  is  now  master  of  Eichmond  school,  to  which  he 
wajs  appointed  when  his  father  left  the  Korth.  The  present  school  is 
one  of  the  numerous  memorials  of  Canon  Tate  which  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  gratitude  of  his  pupils.  All  prosperity  to  the  school  and 
its  master! 

William  Ken"I)All,  a  native  of  "Westmorland,  and  for  some  time  curate 
at  Marske,  succeeded  Mr.  Tate  in  the  livings  of  Downholme  and  Marske. 
He  died  Sep.  2,  1855,  aged  72,  and  was  interred  at  Marske.  His 
cousin  is  now  rector  of  Downholme.  Mr.  Kendall  married  a  sister  of 
Mr.  Fisher,  his  predecessor  in  the  living. 

Thomas  William  Eobson,  p.  m.  Kendall,  instituted  Nov.  %  1855. 
The  present  rector,  to  whom  the  writer  is  greatly  indebted  for  much  in- 
formation relating  to  his  cure.  Mr.  Eobson  is  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Robson,  Esq.,  of  Holtby,  and  was  incumbent  of  the  neighbouring  church 
of  Hudswoll  before  he  came  to  Marske. 

'  Mr.  Tate  gave  up  the  panonage  at  Manke  to  his  curate.  One  of  his  curates  was 
a  Mr.  Hick,  father  of  the  Kev.  J.  W.  Hick,  incumbent  of  Byersgreen,  in  the  county 
of  Durham.  Mr.  Hick  had  a  school  at  Marske  preparatory  to  that  of  Richmond,  and 
his  house  was  filled  with  boarders. 
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PAJtISR BJEOTSTURS.^The  Registers  begin  in  1597.  They  are 
mififiing  between  1661  and  1671,  but,  with  this  exception,  they  are  pretty 
perfect  and  in  good  condition.  I  give  a  few  extracts  fron*  them, 
omitting  everything  that  can  be  made  use  of  in  another  place. 

1697.  Dec.  16.  Chr.  son  of  Rowland  Milner,  bp." 

1634.  Apr.  7.  John  Higden  of  Marsk,  and  his  wife  Anne,  dyed  both 
in  one  and  the  same  hower  and  were  buryed  on  Eai5t<T  day.® 

1635.  Jan.  Ibbison,  a  groveman,  buried.' 

163 5. 'July  30.  Solomon  Marshall,  free-mason  of  the  hall,  dyed  there." 
1637.  Mr.  Nicholas  Foster  of  Bambrough,  in  Northumberland,  dyod 
at  Glints,  10  Doc.  bur.  1 1th." 

1641.  June  10.  Richard  s.  Mr.  Richard  Foster,  a  stranger  which  came 
from  Damton,  bp." 

1642.  Nov.  8.  Eliz.  dau.  Philip  Warwick,  Esq.,  and  Dorothy  dau. 
Mat.  Hutton,  Esq.,  bp." 

^  ''  The  Milners  formed  a  strong  olan  in  Swaledale.  There  was  a  family  of  the  name 
living  at  Skelton  for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  Milners  of  Nim-Appleton,  near 
York,  came  originally  out  of  this  dale,  from  a  place  called  Calvet  house,  near  Muker. 
Their  wealth  was  made  by  trade  in  Leeds,  where  they  were  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  Thorcsby,  the  antiquary.  I  could  connect,  I  dare  say,  the  two  families  of  Calvet 
house  and  Skelton,  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  do  so. 

*  "  United  e'en  in  death."  Such  cases  are  not  common.  The  **  poet  and  saint " 
Bichard  Crashaw  writes  the  epitaph  of  another  pair. 

To  these  whom  death  again  did  wed. 
This  grave's  the  second  marriage-bed. 
For  though  the  hand  of  fate  could  force 
'Tinixt  soul  and  body  a  divorce : 
It  could  not  sever  man  and  wife,    , 
Because  they  both  liv'd  but  one  life. 

*  A  lead^miner,  who  was  probably  engaged  upon  his  work  somewhere  in  the  parish. 
A  few  other  extracts  relating,  especially,  to  longevity  may  be  given  here — "  1636-  July 
30.  A  beggar's  child  dyed  at  the  byrkhouse  and  buried  gratis.— 1635  Aug.  20.  Widow 
Hutchinson  of  Helaugh  in  Swaledale,  of  an  100  y.  old.— 1636.  Feb.  6.  FninciB 
Place,  after  hee  had  longe  layd  in  extreme  misery,  bur. — Feb.  18.  Old  widow  Bougb, 
aged  80  or  thereabout,  bur. — 1742.  Nov.  11.  Balph  Fetherstone  of  AUgate,  above  80, 
bur.— 1743.  Apr.  29.  Sarah  Mihier  of  Skelton  Hall,  aged  about  91,  bur.— 1762.  Mar. 
23.  Mrs.  Bailden,  widow,  mother  to  Mrs.  Hird,  aged  96,  bur." 

>o  Some  alterations  must  have  been  going  on  at  the  hall. 

"  The  head  of  the  great  house  of  Forster  of  Bambro'  and  Blanchland. 

He  was  probably  on  a  visit  to  Glints  when  he  died.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Sir  Wm.  Chaytor  of  Croft.  The  pedigree  of  the  family  will  be  found  in  the 
History  of  North  Durham.  On  Apr.  29,  1642,  a  Mr.  Francis  Foster  of  Glints  was 
buried  at  Marske.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  gentleman  who  has  j  ust  been 
mentioned.  The  Bathursts,  a  family  deeply  learned  in  medicine,  were  now  connected 
with  Glints :  did  these  two  gentlemen  come  thither  for  advice  and  change  of  air  ? 

^'  Some  account  of  this  family  will  be  found  in  Surtcet'  Durham,  iii.,  357,  and 
in  Longstaffc's  Darlington,  130.  Of.  Richmondshire  Wills,  where  a  document  occurs 
which  connects  the  family  with  this  district. 

"  A  daughter  of  (Sir)  Philip  Warwick,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Charles  I.  He  mairied  to  his  first  wife  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Matthew  Hutton,  Esq., 
by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Elizabeth  and  Matthew.  They  both  died  in  their  in- 
fancy ;  and  on  that  account  Sir  Philip  released  500/.  of  his  wife's  portion,  saying, 
when  he  did  so,  "  This  respect  of  mine  to  my  father  is  in  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
blessinge  I  had  in  my  most  virtuous  pious  wife  (who  is  with  God)  his  daughter." 
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1647.  . .  A  dau.  of  Edward  Ellerton,  bur." 

1698.  Dec.  15.  Mr.  Samuel  Alcock,  bur." 

170^,  May  28.  A  boy,  supposed  about  the  age  of  10  years,  found  by 
chanct^,  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Edward. 

1701.  Feb-  10.  Mr.  John  Bartlet  of  Nutwith  Coate,  par.  Masham,  and 
Mrs.  Dor.  Dodsworth,  of  par.  Thornton  Watiass,  mar." 

1701.  Aug.  28.  Eliz.  dau.  Brian  Asoough,  bp." 

1709.  25  Apr.  Frauds  son  of  Wm.  and  Anne  Waoley,  bp." 

1715.  June  10.  Mrs.  Eliz.  Fowles,  spinster,  bur." 

I*  An  ancestor  of  tlie  late  Rer.  Edward  EUerton,  D.  D.,  who  was  a  native  of  i&e 
adjoining  parish  of  Downholme,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  commemorate  him. 
The  EUertons  haye  been  connected  with  that  parish  for  a  very  long  period. 

"  A  gentleman  who  was  related  to  the  family  of  Hutton.  Olire  dau.  of  John 
Button,  Esq.,  married  Thomas  Alcock,  of  Chatham.  Mr.  Alcock  makes  his  will  on 
8ep.  7,  1692,  in  which  he  styles  himself  "master  caulker  of  their  majesties  sbipps  m 
their  yard  at  Portsmouth."  "  To  be  buried  with  all  decent  privacy  and  frugallity. 
To  my  two  hrothers-in-law,  John  Hutton  of  Marske,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Hutton 
of  Marske,  all  my  goods,  &c.,  on  trust,  to  pay  my  debts,  &c.,  and  to  divide  the 
remainder  between  my  two  sons  Samuel  and  Thomas  when  of  age.  My  daughter 
Frances  Alcock.     My  brothers-in-law  ex«."     Proved  at  liOndon  16  Feb.,  1693. 

*•  The  Bartletts  of  Nutwith  Coat  were  a  respectable  fa  ily.  This  gentleman  was 
the  son  of  Simon  Bartlett  He  had  an  only  son,  who  bore  his  name,  and  was  buried 
at  Masham  in  1769. 

"  A  member  of  a  food  Richmondahire  family.  lie  seems  to  have  resided  at 
Marske,  and  to  have  been  intimately  connected  with  the  Huttons.  In  1665,  he 
administered  to  the  effects  of  John  Hutton,  Esq  'M681.  Nov.  29.  Mary.  dau. 
Brian  Askough,  bur. — 1683.  Oct.  20.  Eliz.,  wife  of  do.,  bur.— -1698.  May  14.  Marm. 
Ascough  bur.— 1701.  Aug.  28.  Eliz.,  dau.  Brian  A.,  bur.— 1702.  Oct  31.  Oswold 
Tennant  of  Arkingarthdale  and  Fiances  Ascough,  md.— 1703.  May  29.  Anth.  Cotes 
and  Eliz.  A.  md.— 1741.  Dec.  26.  Mat.  Askejr,  bur."— ifar«*#  i2^.— 1705.  8  May. 
Adm.  of  Brian  Aiscough  of  Snaps  to  Anne  his  widow,  Matthew  Aiscough  of  Marske 
being  her  bondsman. 

*•  Francis "Wanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ripen.  Hisparents,  "Wm.  Wanley  and  Anne 
Fowle,  were  married  at  Marske  Feb.  2,  1704-5.  He  owed,  without  doubt,  his  ad- 
vancement in  life  to  the  family jof  Hutton.  and  especially  to  Matthew  Hutton,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  whose  chaplain  and  cousin  he  was.  Ilo  was  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  A.  B.  1731 ;  A.  M  1735  ;  Fellow:  S.  T.  P.  1748.  Vicar  of  Aldbrough, 
1744-1750.  Rector  of  Stokesley  1750-1791.  Prebendary  of  Hinton,  at  Hereford, 
1745.  Prebendary  of  Norton  Palishall,  at  Southwell,  1748.  At  York  he  held,  suc- 
cessively, the  chanceUorship  and  the  stalls  of  Stillington  and  Weighton.  In  1750  he 
became  Dean  of  Ripon,  an  office  which  he  filled  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  fell  into  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  continent : 
on  his  return  he  found  the  deanery  at  Ripon  occupied  by  the  residentiary,  who  re- 
fused to  relinquish  possession.  He  lived  accordingly  in  a  house  in  Kirkgate,  assisted 
to  the  dose  of  his  life  by  many  kind  friends,  who  never  deserted  him  in  his  mis- 
fortunes. He  died  in  1791,  and  was  interred  in  Ripon  Minsttr  where  thera  is  a 
monument  to  commemorate  him.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Goodricke  of 
Ribstone,  and  by  her  he  had  several  children. 

"  A  daughter  of  Humphrey  Fowle  or  Fowles,  Esq.,  of  Rotherfield,  by  a  dau.  and 
coheir  of  Wm.  Dyke,  Esq.,  of  Frant,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Hutton.  Her  sister,  Anne 
Fowle,  was  the  second  wife  of  Wm.  Wanley,  Esq.,  of  Eyford  (son  of  Andrew  Wanlcy 
and  Frances  Hutton),  and  the  mother  of  Dean  Wanley.  Wm,  Wanley,  Esq.,  by  his 
first  wife,  Alice  Bowes,  had  a  son  Qeorge  Wanley  (Bowes),  Esq.,  who  also  married  a 
Button. 

yoL.  y.  c 
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1721.  Apr.  18.  Leonard  Stapylton  and  Margery  Milner,  both  of  this 
parish,  mar.*^ 

1730.  June  16.  Henrietta  dau.  Jno.  Dodsworth,  Esq.,  bnr.'* 

1751.  Jan.  20  and  21.  There  fell  the  greatest  snow  that  ever  was 
knowen  in  the  memory  of  man ;  it  snowed  for  3  days  some  little,  but 
the  greatest  quantity  fell  these  2  days,  viz.,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and 
some  little  for  4  days  following :  all  the  roads  were  stopd  for  4  or  5 
days,  and  men  were  obliged  to  go  with  spades,  &c.,  to  cut  tiie  roads  both 
to  Richmond  and  Reeth ;  but  it  turned  to  a  gentle  thaw  the  following 
week,  and  people  got  to  the  market.  I  computed  the  snow  would  have 
been  1  yard  deep  if  it  had  fallen  level  without  wind. 

1756.  July  25.  Mr.  Paul  Glenton  of  Seymour  Court,  Chandos  Street, 
par.  St.  Martins,  London,  and  Mary  Whitehouse,  par.  Marske,  mar." 

1 770.  Dec.  23.  Samuel  Musgrave  of  Skelton,  bur.  Found  dead  in 
the  river  between  Reeth  bridge  and  Fremington. 

1771.  Nov.  19.  "William  and  Joseph  Rookeby  bur."  They  were  bro- 
thers: both  drown' d  in  Clapgate  beck  in  coming  from  Richmond  on 
the  Saturday  evening  before,  and  found  on  the  Monday  following.  Wil- 
liam Rookby  lived  at  Skelton,  and  married  John  Mowbum's  daughter 
and  left  four  children. 

»  Leonard  Stapylton  was  master  of  the  village  school  at  Marske  and  secretery  to 
Mr.  Button.  He  was  related,  I  believe,  to  the  family  at  Myton,  and  a  cousin, 
perhaps,  of  the  rector  of  Marske. 

Richard  Stapylton  of  Barton  makes  his  will  18  Aug ,  1722,  desiring  to  be  buried 
in  his  son  Kichard's  grave  in  St.  Mary's,  Barton.  He  had  by  Mary  ms  wife  three 
children,  Richard,  bur.  at  Barton,  8  May,  1687 ;  Anne,  the  wife  of  Wm.  Gribson,  to 
whom  she  was  married  at  Barton,  18  Feb.  1717-18,  and  Leonard  Stapylton  of  Marske, 
bp.  at  Barton,  20  Mar.  1686-7.    He  administered  to  his  father  14  Oct.  1727. 

Leonard  Stapylton,  of  Marske,  was  mar.  at  Marske  on  18  Apr.  1721,  to  Margery 
dau.  of  Thos.  Milner  who  was  then  30  years  old.  They  had  the  following  children, 
Richard,  bp.  23  Mar.  1721-2,  living  1764;  Leonard,  bp.  Feb.  3,  1723-4,  living  1764; 
Thos.,  bp.  6  Aug.  1734,  living  1764;  Sarah,  bp.  28  Dec,  1725;  Mary,  bp,  Feb.  4, 
1726-7,  livmg  unmar.  1762;  Sarah,  bp  14  Oct.  1729,  mar.  Thos.  Woodhouse;  and 
Anne,  bp.  6  June,  1732,  and  bur.  9  Dec.  1761. 

Leonard  Stapylton,  the  father,  was  buried  at  Marske,  in  June,  1763,  and  his  wife 
on  the  29th  of  October,  in  the  following  year. 

The  parish  register  contains  some  earlier  notices  of  Stapyltons,  with  whom,  be  it 
remembered,  the  Huttons  were  most  closely  comicctcd  by  blood  and  friendship. — 1635. 
Deo.  20.  Sythe  dau.  Mann.  Staplelon  of  Feldome,  bp — 1637  May  28  Mary  wife  of 
Mann.  S.  bur.— 1639.  Mar.  31.  Chr.  s.  Marm.  S.  bp.— 1640.  Apr.  11.  Margt.  dau 
Marm.  8.  bur. — 1640.  Dec.  . .  Anne  dau.  of  Marm.  S.  bp. — 1641.  ..  Mary  wife  of 
Marm.  S.  bur. — 1641.  Aug.  1.  Marm.  8.  and  Eliz   .  . .  mar. 

»'  Her  mother  was  a  Hutton  of  Marske.  Her  sister,  another  Henrietta  Dodsworth, 
carried  the  Dodsworth  estates  to  the  Smiths  of  Newland  Hall.  The  mother  of  these 
two  children,  Henrietta  Hutton,  lived  to  the  age  of  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

'^  At  the  funeral  dinner  of  a  kinsman  of  this  person,  a  singular  incident  took  place. 
The  arval  was  held  at  the  little  village  inn.  and  in  the  middle  of  the  festivity  a  neigh- 
bour stood  up  and  proposed  a  sa  toast  "  A  happy  resurrection  to  our  departed  friend ! " 
Another  kinsman  was,  tiU  very  recently,  keeper  of  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Bensham, 
near  Gateshead. 

•'  The  record  of  a  melancholy  occurrence.  Two  brothers  are  drowned  in  Clapgate 
beck  on  their  way  home  from  Richmond  market.  They  were  found  locked  in  each 
others  arms.    They  bear  a  gentle  name,  and  in  their  veins  some  gentle  blood  was 
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1 776.  Aug.  8.  A  negro  servant  belonging  Mr.  Hutton,  and  who  had 
been  in  the  family  about  4  years,  and  supposed  then  to  be  about  17 
or  18  years  of  age,  and  co*  say  his  catechism  in  a  toUerable  manner, 
bp.  by  the  name  of  John  Yorke,  and  confirmed  at  Richmond  next  day. 

1781.  Feb.  10.  James  Postethwaite,  the  popish  priest  at  Clints,  bur. 
The  service  (at  request)  read  as  usual. 

1 786.  May  8.  A  child  of  Chr.  Tideman's,  just  removed  from  Jingle- 
pot  to  Orgate,  between  3  and  4  years  old,  strayed  from  his  father's 
house  and  was  found  dead  on  Marske  moore.** 

flowing.  They  were  lineal  descendents,  without  a  break,  of  the  old  knightly  family 
of  Rokchy.  A»  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  illustrious  a  house,  even  in  its 
misfortunes,  I  subjoin  the  following  pedigree,  which  has  never  been  printed  before : — 

Thomas  Rokeby  of  Mortham,  Esq.,  bap  12  Mar.  «f  Margaret,  dau.  of  John  "Wycliffe 
1639,  at  Rokeby,  mar.  at  Eirkby  HiU  22  Aug.  I  of  Gailes,  Esq.,  bur.  at  Rokeby 
1661.    Adm.  to  his  son  Ralph  30  Apr.  1722.  6  July,  1703. 


Mary  Rokeby,  bp.  27  Aug.     Christopher  ^  Anne  Sander- 


1662. 

Susanna,  bp.  7  July,  bur. 
11  Sep.  1664. 

Mndred,  bp.  29  Nov.  1678, 
living  1714. 

lAargaret,  bp.  6  Oct.  1667, 
bur.  12  Apr.  1668. 

Elizabeth,  bp.  12  May, 
1676,  mar.  Peter  Save, 
and  living  1714. 


Rokeby  of 
Rokeby, 
grn  bp.  25 
Aug.  1664. 


son,  mar.  30 
Mav,  1697, 
burl  1737. 


Thomas,    bap.    20    Feb. 

1665-6,   bur.    31     Jan. 

166G-7. 
Francis,  bp.  3  Jan.  1668-9. 
Ralph,  bp.   8  Dec.  1670. 


Peter  Kokebyof  Christopher  R.,  William  Roke- 

par.     Wychffe,  baptized  28  Sep.      by,  bp.  3  Sep. 

yeo.,bp.4  July,  1707,    bur.    27       1699,  bur.   5 

1698,  ob  1761.  Dec.   1772.             Nov.  1783. 


Of  Cliffe,  gen.     Adm.  to  his  father  1722. 

William,  bp.  4  Feb.  1672. 

Joseph,  bp.  2  Mar.  1674,  liv.  1714,  mr.  Oath.  Bowes  at  St 
Mary-lc-Bow,  Durham,  and  had  two  childix^n,  Oath , 
bp.  ib.  23  Sep.  1718,  and  Thos.,  bp.  12  Aug.  1720. 
"  Mr.  Joseph  Kokesby.  fi-om  Hurworth,  formerly  cap- 
tain in  the  army,  bur.  2  Nov.  17  J,'*  Darlington. 

Jane,   dau.     Elizuoeth,  bp. 


28  Feb  1702. 
bur.  1  May, 
1766.  Ann,    bp.    11 

Mar.  1704. 


Anne,  bp.   16    William    Rokeby 
May,     1731,      of  Skelton,  par. 


mar.  19  Feb. 
1 753,  Francis 
Appleby  of 
Bamingham. 


Marske,  joiner, 
bp.  at  Kokeby  10 
Mar.  1734,  mar. 
at  Marske,  25 
Apr.  1763. 


Margaret,  dau.  John  and    Jos    Rokeby,  bp.  6 
Eliz.  Mewbum  of  Skel-      July,  1737,  drown- 

ton,ob.  29  0ct.  1826,  8Bt.         

86,  bur.  at  Marske.    She 

re-mar Danby,  a 

miner,  by  whom  she  had    Francis,  bp.  9  May, 
two    children,   both   of 
whom  died  yuung. 


ed  with  his  brother 
Wm.  16^ov.l771. 


1743,  bur.  12  Feb. 
1755. 


Elizabeth,  bp.  at  Marske,  11  June,  17C4. 

Jane,  bp.  25  Aug.  1766.      She  was  the  housekeeper  in 
the  family  of  Hunter  of  the  Hermitage  for  many  years. 

Mary,  bp.  29  Nov.  1768. 


William,  bp.  1  Aug.  1771. 
A  saddler  in  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  J^ondon.  He  got 
into  difficulties,  and  killed 
himself. 


Mr.  Surtees  begged  my  father  to  find  out  for  him.  if  possible,  a  genuine  Rokeby  or 
Wycliflfe,  and  promised  to  provide  for  him.  My  father  was  never  able  to  do  so.  It 
would  be  a  difficult  task  to  find  out  a  Rokeby  now.  There  is,  I  think,  still  a  family 
of  Wycliffi.%  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hexham. 

^  The  child  followed  its  father  to  the  moors  and  was  lost.  They  searched  in  vain 
mil  night,  and  found  it  dead  next  morning.  The  poor  child  had  taken  its  clogs  off  and 
tried  to  go  to  sleep.     Mr.  Hutton  remembers  the  incident. 
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1788.  Oct.  24.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Dockeray,«»  rector  of  Watlass,  my 
old  schoolfellow  and  coimtryman,  bur.  at  Watlass,  af?od  74  or  5. 

1792.  July  18.  Anthony  Prat,  a  member  of  the  York  Society,*  dy^d 
at  Thorn*  Potter's,  in  Marske,  bur.  here. 

The  parsonage  adjoins  the  church,  and  is  a  small  neat  edifice  standing 
in  a  pleasant  garden.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1755  and  cost  185/. ;  the  rector, 
Mr.  Home,  contributing  the  stones  that  were  wanting  and  the  lime. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  house  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  the  course 
of  the  present  century  by  Mr.  Hick,  the  curate  and  schoolmaster  of  the 
village,  for  the  accommodation  of  his  boarders.  Mr.  Home  records  with 
pride  the  fruit  trees  which  he  planted  in  the  garden.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  rector  can  hardly  have  been  said  to  have  regarded  his  suc- 
cessors only,  and  to  have  planted  trees  "qu8e  alteri  sfficulo  prosint,"  for 
he  tasted,  without  doubt,  of  the  fruit  himself.  Where  are  now  the  golden 
pippins  to  which  he  was  the  Alcinous  ? 

Tunc  victus  abierc  feri,  tunc  insita  pomus ! 

Nor  was  the  rectory  without  its  library  in  old  times.  The  following 
works  were  given  for  the  use  of  his  nephew,  the  then  rector,  and  his 
successors,  by  Matthew  Hutton,  Esq.,  soon  after  the  Restoration.  The 
library  contained  a  few  valuable  works,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  divinity 
comprised  in  it  was  of  the  most  heavy  and  appalling  kind : — 

96  Sermons  of  Bishop  Andrewes,  An  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by 
Mr.  Parr.  A  treatise  of  y  beatitudes,  or  Christ's  happey  men,  by  James  Bucke. 
Syon's  prospect  in  its  first  view,  by  R.  M.  The  healing  of  Israel's  breaches,  by  John 
Brinsly.  An  exposition  on  Revelations,  by  Brightman.  A  treatise  of  j*  divine  pro* 
mises,  by  Ed.  Legh.  Christian  humiliation,  by  Henry  Mason.  Instructions  for  an 
afflicted  conscience,  by  Robert  Bolton.  A  treatise  of  the  Sacraments,  by  Will.  Atter- 
soil.  God's  husbandry,  by  Will.  Whately.  A  mapp  of  Roome,  by  D.  T.  A  chal- 
lenge concerning  y*  Romish  church,  by  Matth.  Sutcliffe.  The  new  birth,  by  Will. 
Whately.  An  exposition  on  the  commandments,  Dod  and  Cleaver.  The  Christian's 
conflict.  An  explication  of  y^  110  psalme,  by  Ed.  Reynolds.  The  lectures  of  John 
Knewstubs  upon  j*  20th  chap,  of  Exodus.  A  threefold  treatise,  by  Robert  Bolton. 
Sermons,  by  Hump.  Sydenham.  The  hipocrite  discovered,  by  Sam.  Torskell.  Con- 
cerning publicke  prayer,  by  Jo.  Browning.  Meditations  on  the  Sacra.,  by  Ed.  Rey- 
nolds. The  soule's  miscrye  and  recovery,  by  Sam.  Hoard.  The  plaine  man's  spiritual 
plough,  by  J.  C.  King  David's  vow  for  reformation,  by  George  Hakewell.  Precious 
remedies  against  Satan's  devices,  by  Tho.  Brooks.  A  monument  of  mortality,  by  M. 
Day.  Joannis  Calvine.  The  safe  religion,  by  Rich.  Baxter.  The  scepter  of  Judah, 
by  Edmund  Bunnye.     A  discourse  concerning  y«  gift  of  prayer,  by  John  Wilkins. 

**  The  Dockcray's  were  a  Westmorland  family.  The  rector  of  Watlass  and  Mr. 
Home  were,  it  seems,  old  friends. 

^  Probably  some  benefit  club.  The  York  Amicable  Society  was,  I  believe,  now  in 
existence. 
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A  patteme  of  pietye,  by  John  Ley.  Sight  and  faith,  by  Joseph  Symonds.  The 
tryall  of  a  Christian's  growth,  by  Tho.  Goodwin.  The  sincere  convert,  by  Tho.  Shep- 
herd. The  hap^nes  of  enjoying  and  making  a  true  and  speedy  use  of  Christ,  by 
Alex.  Groese.  The  debt  booke,  or  a  treatise  on  Romans  y*  13  vers,  ye  8  (chr.),  by 
Henry  Wilkinson.  The  case  and  cure  of  a  deserted  soule,  by  Jos.  Symonds.  The 
yeming  of  Christ^s  bowels,  by  S.  M.  Microcosmus  or  y  historye  of  man,  or  Purchas 
his  pilgrime.  A  book  of  Christian  exercise,  by  R.  P.  The  conversone  of  Soloman,  by 
John  Done.  Aytapheia,  or  y«  act  of  di  vine  contentment,  by  Tho.  "Watson.  Deyotlons, 
by  John  Donne.  The  presumptuous  man's  mirrour,  by  Ben.  Austin.  Devotion 
digested,  by  Peter  Samwaies.  Memorialis  vitae  Christians.  A  draught  of  eteniitye. 
The  royall  passing  bell,  by  Hump.  Sydenham.  The  wonderfull  misterye  of  spirituall 
growth.  God's  summons  unto  a  generall  repentance,  by  Adam  Harsnett.  Christ's 
coimsill  to  his  languishing  church  of  sarvis,  by  Obadi.  Sedgwicke.  Examples  of 
miracles  of  God's  mercys  to  his  children,  by  Sa.  Clarke.  Herbert's  remains.  A  foun- 
taine  ofteares,  by  John  Featley.  Heavenly  meditations,  by  Thomas  Rogers.  The 
joomall  or  dyary  of  a  thankfwll  Christian,  by  J.  B.  The  bearing  and  burden  of  y« 
spiritt,  by  Jo.  Sedgwicke.  St.  Paul's  threefold  cord,  by  Daniell  Toubcrville.  The 
cure  of  misprision,  by  R.  Junias.  Essays  and  observations,  theologicaU  and  morall, 
by  a  Student  in  theologie.  The  golden  mean.  The  reward  of  the  faithfull.  The 
ninf  3  encouragement  in  evil  times,  by  Edward  Leigh.  Lot's  little  one,  by  Will.  Ince. 
Three  treatises,  y<  cure  of  cares,  &c.,  by  Henry  Mason.  Distractions,  or  holy  madnes, 
by  John  Gaule.  A  briefe  of  y*  bible's  historic,  by  Henoch  Clapham.  Eremicus 
theolo.  or  a  sequestered  divine,  by  Theophilus  Wodemote.  L.  Annssi  Senecse,  Cord- 
ubenais,  tragssdie.  Ancilla  pietatis,  or  y*  handmaid  to  private  devotion^  by  Dan. 
Featly.  Zootomia,  or  observations  on  y  present  maners  of  y«  English,  by  Xiichard 
Whitlock.  Paradisus  precum.  Vox  Dei,  by  Tho.  Scott.  Assertio  vera  de  Trinitate 
{Sxegedima  advcrtus  Serveium,  Geneva,  1673).  The  re8(»lved  Christian.  The  pen- 
itent, or  entertainments  for  Lent  The  returns  of  spiritual  comfort  and  grief.  The 
grand  conspiracye,  by  John  Allington.  The  royall  charter  graijted  to  kings,  by  T.  B. 
Select  cases  of  conscience  touchin  witches  and  witchcrafts,  by  Jo.  Gaule.  A  muster 
roll  of  y  eviU  angells,  &c.,  by  R.  B.  The  Christian  sacrifice,  by  James  Barker. 
Stoa  triumphans,  or  two  sober  paradoxes.  Directions  for  y«  private  reading  of  y« 
scriptures,  by  Nicholas  Bifeild.  Meditationes  Sancti  Augustini.  A  golden  chaine, 
by  Tho.  Rogers.  Essayes,  &c.,  by  Rich.  Brathwayt.  Memorialis  vitas  Christianes 
(bjf  LouU  de  Granada),  i  iL  David  persecuted.  Bacon's  advancement  of  learning. 
Christ  sett  forth,  by  Tho.  Goodwin.  Now  or  never,  by  Rich.  Baxter.  A  short  essay 
of  afflictions.  Summa  doctrinss  Christianss.  Helps  to  Christian  duties,  by  Hen. 
Whitfield.  The  cause  and  cure  of  a  wounded  conscience,  by  Tho.  Fuller.  Aagust. 
medita  [tiones].  An  answer  to  Monseiur  de  la  Militiere,  &o.  Divi  AureL  Augustini, 
&C.  The  doctrine  of  the  bible.  Wisdome  and  innocence,  &o.  A  discourse  of  holy 
love,  &c.  The  saint* s  guide,  &c.,  by  Tho.  Hooker.  An  opening  of  the  tenn  command- 
ments, by  WilL  Whately.  Judgment  and  mercy  for  afflicted  soules,  by  Fia.  Quarles. 
The  mirror  of  martyrs.  A  treatise  of  prayer.  A  miscellany  of  ejaculations,  divine, 
morall,  &c.  The  practise  of  Christian  perfection,  by  Tho.  White.  Faith  and  exper- 
yence,  by  John  Ceilings.  The  sainf  s  infirmitys,  by  John  Preston.  Milke  for  babes, 
&c.,  by  Martin  Fynch.  Psalmi  sen  precationes,  &c.  The  measures  and  offices  of 
friendship,  by  Jer.  Taylor.  Physicke  against  famine,  &c.,  by  Will.  Attersoll.  Mem- 
oriale  vitas  ChiistianflB,  &c.    The  plaine  man's  pilgrimage,  Sec.,  by  W.  W.    The  oxe 
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musseled,  kc.    The  rowsing  of  the  slnggard,  &c.     The  doctrine  and  use  of  y<  sacm- 
ment,  &c.    Seventeene  little  sermon  bookes.    An  essay  of  drapery,  by  William  Scott. 

These  books,  I  believe,  have  long  since  disappeared. 

The  rectory  of  Marske  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  12/.  6»  S\d, 
According  to  an  old  survey  in  the  Begistrum  Honoris  de  Bichmond,  the 
living  paid  10«.  for  procuration  fees,  4«.  6d.  for  Peter-pence,  and  Is.  for 
synodals. 

Circa  1270,  Hervey  son  of  "William  de  Marske  grants  to  the  church 
of  St.  Edmund  of  Marske  and  to  John,  the  rector,  and  his  successors, 
his  arable  land  and  wood  "  juxta  le  gyle  in  Henriwra,"  he  releasing  the 
donor  and  his  heirs  from  the  tithe  of  hens  and  eggs. 

In  1446,  when  an  enquiry  was  made  into  the  value  of  the  living,  it 
was  found  to  be  worth  lOZ.  and  was  taxed  at  10  marks,  the  amount 
fixed  upon  at  the  Nova  Taxatio  in  1292,  it  having  been  taxed  previ- 
ously at  16  marks.  (Reg.  Archid.  Richmond,  &  Rot,  Grig,  in  Thesau- 
rario  Dunelm.)  When  Bishop  Gadtrell  made  his  survey  of  the  diocese 
of  Chester,  the  living  was  worth,  glebe,  tithes,  and  fees,  711.  58.  At 
the  present  time  the  tithes  are  commuted  for  390^.  per  annum,  in  addi- 
tion to  wliich  there  are  some  40  acres  of  glebe  land,  for  the  most  part  in 
a  bad  condition. 

CHARITIES.— In  1655  Thomas  Hutchinson  gave  100?.  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish,  invested  in  a  yearly  rent  charge  of  bl.  out  of  the  Clints 
estate ;  Zl.  of  it  to  be  distributed  in  Skelton  and  the  rest  in  Marske. 
In  1695  the  Rev.  John  Jackson  bequeathed  certain  rent  charges  for  the 
use  of  the  poor ;  these,  pursuant  to  his  will,  were  sold  many  years  ago, 
and  invested  in  lands  in  the  parish  of  Richmond  and  in  tithes  and  land 
at  East  Harlsey,  near  Northallerton,  which  are  let  for  between  60/. 
and  80/.  per  annum.  The  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  rector  are  the 
trustees.  The  poor  have  also  a  yearly  rent  charge  of  10«.  out  of  the 
Riddings  farm,  near  Grinton. 

There  is  also  in  the  village  a  small  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish, 
of  which  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  rector  have  the  management. 
The  endowment  of  the  school  in  Bishop  GastrelFs  time  was  9/.  per  an- 
num. Through  the  kindness  of  tlie  trustees  of  the  Hutton  charity  and 
the  present  owner  of  the  estate,  the  master  now  receives  nearly  50/. 
per  annum. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  there  were  several  parcels  of 
land  within  the  parish  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  corporations. 
Feldom  belonged  to  Jervaux  Abbey,  and  an  account  of  it  will  be  given 
afterwards.     The  nunnery  of  Marrick  had  property  in  Marske  which 
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was  valued  at  13*.  4d.  per  ammm.  This  is  mentioned  at  a  very  early 
period  among  the  Marrick  deeds  in  the  Collectanea  Topographica* 
There  was  also  property  in  the  village  worth  I2d.  per  annum  belonging 
to  the  tiny  cell  of  St.  Martin,  near  Bichmond. 

TSTE  KALL  stands  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  rivulet,  in  a  most 
charming  situation.  Sheltered  from  the  northern  blasts  by  a  group  of 
aged  sycamores,  and  lying,  as  it  were,  in  the  smooth  basin  formed  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  it  looks  towards  the  south-east.  On  either 
side  of  you  the  ground  rises  upwards  in  undulations  so  beautiMly 
rounded  that  you  might  imagine  that  nature,  for  once  at  least,  had 
simulated  art.  The  prospect  in  front  is  bounded  by  the  abrupt  outline 
of  the  Eedscar,  but  as  the  eye  &dls  downwards  it  rests  upon  a  softer  and 
a  more  pleasing  landscape.  Before  you  is  a  stately  avenue  of  limes  in- 
t^ided,  perhaps,  at  some  time  to  form  the  approach  to  the  hall,  and  to 
divert  the  road  towards  the  village  which  now  runs,  with  an  agreeable 
effect,  through  the  very  grounds.  On  either  side  of  the  road  are  the 
gardens,  covering  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  laid  out  in  terraces 
beside  the  brawling  stream.  Shrubs  of  the  choicest  kinds  are  blended 
on  the  slopes  with  the  native  brushwood,  and  among  them,  at  the  verge 
where  the  forest  trees  creep  in,  stands  a  silver  fir,  the  finest,  perhaps  in 
England.  The  poet  Mason,  who  was  weU  acquainted  with  the  beauties 
of  Marske,  does  not  forget  it  in  his  English  Garden. 

Far  to  the  north  of  thy  imperial  towers, 

Augusta !  in  that  wild  and  Alpine  vale, 

Through  which  the  Swale,  by  mountain-torrents  swell'd 

Flings  his  redundant  stream,  there  liy'd  a  youth 

Of  polish'd  manners ;  ample  his  domain,  • 

And  fair  the  site  of  his  paternal  dome. 

He  loVd  the  art  I  sing ;  a  deep  adept 

In  nature's  story,  well  he  knew  the  names 

Of  all  her  verdant  lineage. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  that  overhangs  the  hall,  to  the  westward,  is 
the  deer  park,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a  century.  In 
it,  on  the  loftiest  eminence  that  can  be  found,  there  peers  over  the  trees 
an  obelisk  of  freestone.  It  marks  the  burial  place  of  an  elder  brother  of 
the  present  worthy  owner  of  the  estate.  He  desired  that  his  bones  should 
be  laid  in  a  place  from  which  he  had  so  often  admired  the  beauties  of 
the  scenery  around. 

Moritur  et  morions  dulces  reminiscitur  Argoe. 
And  his  wishes  were  fulfilled.     The  funeral  service  was  read  over  his 
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remains  in  the  little  chnreh  below,  and  then  the  procession  wonnd 
fliowly  up  the  hill  and  laid  his  body  in  the  earth  at  the  appointed  spot. 
The  pillar  bears  the  following  inscription  to  commemorate  him  : — 

H.  s.  £. 

MATTHiCUS  HUTTON,  AKMIGEB, 

D£ 

MACCLESFEBLD 

COM.  CESTEIAE 

OBirr.  xxn  die  decem.  mdcccxtv. 

.£TA.TIS  SUX  XXXV. 

The  hall,  as  it  is  at  present,  bears  no  great  appearance  of  antiquity. 
It  is  a  plain  substantial  edifice,  built,  in  all  probability,  about  120 
years  ago.  Eemaius  of  the  old  house,  however,  may  be  found  in  the 
interior.  There  are  no  traces  now  of  the  "faire  place"  which  Leland 
saw  at  Marske  in  his  pilgrimage ;  but,  as  fitr  as  comfort  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  reason,  probably,  to  regret  its  desfcraction.  The  stables 
stand  to  the  westward  of  the  hall,  and  wore  built  about  1 750.  They 
were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  a  magnificent  stud  of  race-horses, 
one  of  which,  known  by  the  name  of  Black  Chance,  brought  consider- 
able credit  to  his  owner.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  still  preserved, 
shewing  the  prox>ortions  of  a  steed  when  four-mile  heats  could  be  run 
with  no  difBlculty  at  all.  Another  horse,  called  Marske,  was  the  sire  of 
the  celebrated  Eclipse,  and  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  versed  in  the 
history  of  the  turf.  He,  too,  had  his  portrait  painted,  of  which  there 
is  an  engraving."  Among  the  pictures  that  are  preserved  at  Marske 
several  deserve  an  especial  notice.  Among  them  is  a  complete  collection 
of  the  portraits  of  the  Huttons  since  1700,  and  many  of  the  Darcies  of 
Navan.     Among  them  are  the  following : — 

Matthew  Hutton  when  Doan  of  fork.  A  stem  looking  man.  He  wears  a  black 
cap  Mnged  with  white  lace,  and  a  white  ruff.    An  unplcasing  picture. 

Another  portrait  of  the  same  person  when  Archbishop  of  York.  In  the  comer  ia 
the  date  1603.  It  represents  a  very  aged  man  in  his  episcopal  robes.  Age  has 
somewhat  softened  his  features,  but  the  aspect  is  still  forbidding. 

A  full-length  portrait  of  the  widow  and  son  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  picture.  The  little  boy  boars  the  well  known  features  of  the  unfortunate 
navigator,  and  there  is  a  pensive  melancholy  air  fibout  mother  and  son  that  reminds 
us  of  their  troubles.    Lady  Raleigh's  ring  is  also  preserved  at  Harske. 

^  Mr.  Hutton'd  groom  xised  to  be  a  regular  attcnder  of  Durham  races  about  70  or 
80  years  since.  He  took  over  his  master's  horses  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
week,  and  on  the  Sunday  morning  before  the  races  he  duly  went  to  chui'ch.  Ho 
idways  went  to  the  same  church  (Elvet),  occupying  the  same  seat,  and  listening  each 
year  to  the  same  sermon.  The  vicar  selected  the  encouraging  text  *'  So  run  that  ye 
may  obtain  "  !    Tempera  mutantur. 
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Sir  CoQjen  Darcy,  the  distingoished  Royalist.  Created  Lord  Darcy  and  Conyers 
in  1641.  A  handsome  face,  florid  and  oval,  with  a  Carolian  beard  and  moustache. 
Half-length.  He  is  in  a  court  dress,  and  has  a  purple  mantle  with  a  surcoat  of 
white  point  lace.     A  very  pleasing  picture. 

Dorothy  Bellasis  his  wife.  A  pretty  girlish  &ce  with  light  hair  and  hrown  eyes. 
She  holds  a  watch  in  her  hand,  and  is  Yery  richly  attired  in  a  brown  brocaded  dress 
trimmed  with  laoe.  Her  ear-rings,  singularly  enough,  are  attached  to  the  ears  by 
ribands. 

A  small  oval  portrait  of  the  unhappy  Monmouth.  So  beautifully  is  it  painted  that 
it  looks  like  a  minature.  He  is  in  armour,  with  his  long  dark  locks  rolling  over  the 
burnished  steeL    The  face  is  radiant  with  vivacity  and  intelligence. 

James  Jessop,  Lord  Darcy  of  Navan.  A  small  and  very  pleasing  picture.  He  is 
dressed  in  brown  velvet,  with  his  hair  unpowdered.  The  countenance  is  open  and 
expressive,  full  of  colour,  with  keen  dark  eyes. 

Matthew  Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York  and  Canterbury ;  in  gown  and  bands. 
Whitaker  describes  the  picture  as  that  of  "a  plump  and  rosy  divine,  of  tranquil  times, 
when  persecution  no  longer  alarmed,  nor  profound  theological  studies  wasted  the 
frame  of  theologians." 

John  Hutton,  Esq.,  the  present  Mr.  Button's  grandfather.  A  splendid  portrait  by 
Hudson.    The  faco  beams  with  kindness  and  animation. 

I  now  come  to  the  history  of  the  parish  and  the  descent  of  the  estate. 
The  number  of  English  statute  acres  within  the  parish  at  the  last 
census  was  5,220;  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  a  scanty  por- 
tion appertaining  to  the  rector  of  Marske,  is  now  concentrated  in  the 
family  of  Hutton.  The  whole  of  the  estate  was,  in  old  times,  part  of 
the  great  Richmond  fee,  and  was  granted  out,  Applegarth  excepted,  by 
one  of  the  ancient  ^Is  to  the  Roalds,  afterwards  to  be  identified  with 
the  Scropes  of  Bolton,  under  which  lordship  it  is  a  manor,  being  holden 
by  knight's  service.  They  subinfeuded  it  to  different  tenants,  and  their 
jjToperties  remained  distinct  till  a  very  recent  period,  when  they  were 
bought  up  by  the  present  Mr.  Hutton  and  his  brother.  I  shall  divide 
the  parish  into  five  properties,  Marske,  dints,  Skelton,  Fcldom,  and  West 
Applegarth,  and  I  shall  consider  the  history  of  each  separately. 

THE  ESTATE  OF  3fAJR8EE,— There  is  no  mention  of  Marske 
in  the  Domesday  book.  It  is  quite  possihle  that  at  that  early  period  the 
village  had  no  existence,  and  that  the  lands  were  not  yet  divided  from 
some  neighbouring  manor.  At  all  events  they  were  included  in  the  vast 
estate  of  Edwin  the  Saxon  earl,  which  was  seized  by  the  Conqueror  and 
bestowed  by  him  en  masse,  as  a  royal  guerdon,  upon  his  nephew  Alan 
Earl  of  Brittany.  Thenceforward  Marske  was  a  portion  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Honor  de  Richmond,  and  from  its  vicinity  to  the  castle  it  is  probable 
enough  that  it  was  retained  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  earls, 
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for  pasturage  or  hunting.  It  is  not  quite  certain  when  Marske  became 
a  manor,  and  to  whom  it  was  first  granted  out.  When  Kirkby's  inquest 
was  taken,  the  Roalds  held  immediately  under  the  earl,  but  in  the 
following  charter,  which  was  granted  more  than  a  century  earlier,  the 
earl  himself  grants  common  to  a  subtenant  for  all  his  lands  in  the  manor, 
and  that  by  the  bounds  by  which  the  manor  itself  is  afterwards  conveyed 
by  a  Eoald.  I  cannot  ascribe  to  this  charter  a  date  later  than  1171,  and 
it  is  of  so  much  value  and  interest  that  I  give  it  in  extenso. 

Gonanus  filius  Conani,^  comes  Richmondias,  omnibus  hominibus  suis  Franciis  et 
Anglicis,  clericis  et  laicis,  tarn  presentibus  quam  ftituris,  salutem.  Notum  sit  yobia 
quod  dedi  concessi  et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmayi  Harschulpho  Cleseby,  meo 
carissimo  consanguineo  et  constabilario  caatri  mci  RichmondiiB,  et  omnibus  tenia  et 
tenementis  suis  in  novo  foresto  manerio  et  dominio  de  Merake  cum  pertinentiis, 
libertatem  et  communam  in  omnibus  locis,  terris,  pratis,  silvis,  campis,  moris,  boscia, 
planis,  pascuis  et  pasturis,  cum  bonis  suis  omnibus  et  catallis  cujuscumque  generis 
Tel  speciei  sint  aut  fuerint,  et  in  omnibus  aliis  aidsamentis  et  proficuis  et  commoditat- 
ibus  ad  alicujus  creaturao  usum  pertenentibua  vel  intra  aut  supra  terram  cum 
pertinentiis  spectantibua. 

Videlicet,  a  philo  aquse  forestee  versus  austnim  usque  ad  comarium  clausurss  de 
Skelton,  et  deinde  usque  lapidem  stantem  in  oriente  fine  dc  Hesylhowe,  et  de  inde 
usque  ad  congeiiem  lapidum  super  Gockbove,  et  de  inde  sicut  aqua  celestis  dividit 
inter  dominium  de  Skelton  et  dominium  de  Merske  usque  ad  Wbytegate,  et  sicut 
Whytegate  se  ostendit  Tersus  austnim  usque  Thyrlgate  et  Bratheow-bek  et  sicut 
Bradebowe  bekk  desoendit  in  aquam  de  Swale,  et  sicut  aqua  de  Swale  descendit 
usque  pedem  aqiue  forestss,  et  ulterius  sicut  aqua  de  Swale  descendit  in  pedem  aquss 
de  Felbek,  ascendendo  per  Felbeck  usque  pedem  de  Sowemyre,  et  de  inde  usque 
Wudkeld  juzta  locum  qui  vocatur  Cbapel-grene,  et  a  Chapel-grene  usque  pedem  de 
Swa3nnemyre,  et  de  inde  usque  lapidem  super  moram  usque  comarium  albi  muri,  et 
■icut  alba  mora  se  ostendit  et  extendit  versus  occidentem  usque  lapidem  stantem 
super  rodam  quss  vocatur  Clevedale  Rake,  alias  vocatur  Hyne  Rake,  et  sic  limaliter 
descendendo  per  lapidem  vocatum  Wbyte-stane  super  Graystane  Hill  usque  ryvolum 
de  Glovedale,  et  sicut  rivolua  de  Gleyedale  transit  in  aquam  forestie,  et  sicut  aqua 
forestsB  dividit  inter  dominium  de  Merske  et  Skelton.  Preterea,  insuper,  dedi  et 
concessi  diuto  Harsculpho  et  heredibus  suis  advocationem  ecdesifls  de  Merske.  Item 
dedi  eidem  Harsculpbo  in  omnibus  terria  suis  libertatem  tenendi  curiam  cum  juribua 
et  omnibus  aliis  aisisamentis  a  tribua  septimanis  in  tres  veluti  alioui  curias  convenit 
contingere  et  pertinere  sine  alicujus  ciuisa  sectatione,  per  se,  et  bercdibus  suia 
et  tenentibus  suis  libere  et  integre  sine  aliquo  impedimento.  Item  dedi  etiam 
dicto  Arsbculpbo  et  terris  suis  predictia  libertatem  piscandi  in  omnibus  aquis  meis  de 
foresta  cum  retis  sagenis  et  instnimentis  aliis  piscacioni  convenientibus.  Similiter 
dedi  predicto  Arsculpbo  et  terris  suis  predictis  libertatem  ad  sectam  molendiDorum 
Buorum  unacum  tenentibus  et  omnibus  aliis  infra  metas  predictas  commorantibua. 
Item  dedi  dicto  Hanculpbo  et  heredibus  suis  libertatem  venandi  in  omnibus  boscis, 

^  His  grandfather  waa  Gonan  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  hence  he  calls  bimaelf  fitz 
Conan.    fiia  own  father  waa  Alan  sumamed  Niger  Earl  of  Richmond. 
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TBStis,  pascuis  et  pastnris,  infra  dominium  de  Merske.  Preterea,  eciam,  dcdi  et  con- 
cesai  ac  oonfirmavi  dicto  Harsculpbo  libertatem  claudendi,  mnrandi,  seperandi  Tel 
foasandi  omnea  terraa  suaa  mancrio  de  Marske  pertinentea,  cum  boacis  aquis  et  omni- 
modia  aliia  commoditatibus  et  aiaiaaamentis  qualitercuiuque  dicto  manerio  apectan- 
tibus  aut  pertinentibua  yeme  et  estate,  et  in  scparali  continere,  et  libertatem  predictam 
complete,  libere  et  impeipetuum  ab  omnibua  hominibua  conservare,  sicut  divise  et 
habunde  in  mea  preaencia  assignavi,  ut  aupradictum  eat  et  specificatum — habendum 
et  tenendum  omnea  libertates  et  communias  predictas  cum  auia  pertincntiia  prefato 
Haraculpho,  beredibua  et  aaeignatis  auia,  imperpetuum  de  me  et  heredibua  meia,  red- 
dendo inde  micbi  et  heredibua  meia  trea  racemoa  zinaibri  in  die  Natalia  Domini,  ai 
petantur,  pro  omnibua  aliia  acryiciis,  conauetudinibua,  exaccionibua  et  demandia.  Et 
at  iata  mea  preaena  conceaaio  et  donatio  atabilia  ait  firma  imperpetuum  aigrillum  meum 
pneaentibua  apposui.  Hib  testibua  Gylberto  Folyot,  £lya  Amundavilla,  Henrico 
Camerario,  Y yone  capellano,  Galfrido  filio  Bryani,  Hugone  hostiario,  Elya  de  Bowne- 
home,  Adam  de  Rothmere,  Malgero  filio  Gralfridi,  Alexandro  arcumgerente  et  aliia 
multia.     (Seal  defaced.     Small.     Brown  wax.) 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  family  of  Cleseby  there  is  very  little  known. 
The  fumis  homo  of  the  house  was  probably  a  foreigner  who  came  over  in 
the  court  of  the  Earl  of  Eichmond.  The  little  vill  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tees  gave  him  the  name  of  Cleseby.  The  singular  name  of  Harschulph 
is  peculiar  to  the  Clesebies,  and  it  is  observable  that  the  beginner  of  the 
house  of  the  Roalds  was  one  Arscoit  Musard.  In  the  little  court  that 
was  held  in  the  castle  of  Richmond  the  Clesebies,  probably,  held  high 
positions,  and  they  were  connected  by  blood  with  the  Roalds  and  several 
other  families  of  distinction :  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  Harschulph  the 
constable  was  the  grandson  of  Harschulph  Musard,  and  that  his  interest 
in  Marske  descended  to  the  Roalds.  The  following  charter  shews  that 
in  the  time  of  Xing  John,  the  Clesebies  had  a  subfeudatory  interest  in 
Marske : — 

Adam  de  Cleaebi. — Beginaldo  fratri  meo,  pro  bumagio  et  aerricio  auo,  duaa 
borataa  tcmd  in  Merac  cum  tofto  et  crofto  et  cum  omnibua  pertinenciia  auia  aine 
retenemento ;  illaa,  acilicet,  quaa  Fetrua  de  Merac  dedit  mibi  pro  aervicio  meo  :  illi, 
Bcilicet  et  beredibua  auia  tenendaa  de  me  et  heredibua  meia  in  feudo  et  bereditate 
libere  et  quiete,  fiaciendo  forinaecum  aenricium  quantum  pertinet  ad  duaa  bovataa 
terrse  in  fcudo  ubi  duodecim  carucatse  terrse  faciunt  feudum  militia,  et  reddendo 
annuatim  mibi  et  beredibua  meia  quatuor  aolidoa,  scilicet,  duoa  aolidoa  ad  Pentecoatcn 
et  duoa  Bolidoe  ad  featum  Sancti  Martini.  Hiia  testibua  Radulfo  filio  Kadulfi  de 
Mulef ,  Halnado  de  Halnadebi,  Nicbolao  de  Stapelton,  Alexandro  de  Croft,  Roberto 
de  Brethanebi,  Alano  Clerico,  Benedicto  de  Stapelton,  Alexandro  de  Cleaebi,  Henrico 
de  Jollebi,  Rogero  de  Aldeburc.     (Seal,  a  fleur-de-lia,  sio.  aoe  db  clesbx.) 

This  charter  introduces  to  us  for  the  first  time  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Marske  which,  even  at  that  early  period,  had  some  interest  in  the 
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Tillage,  and  under  which  the  Cleaebies  were  holding.     Among  the 
Marske  papers  is  the  following  charter : — 

Alanus  do  Barton,  quondam  manens  in  Cleaeby. — Harsquid*  filio  Willelnii  de 
Cleseby  totum  mes.  meum  in  ylLla  de  Cleseby  et  cciam  totam  terram  meam  sicut 
Jacet  apud  Ellehou  in  territorio  ejusdem.  Testibus,  Harsquido  domino  de  Cleseby, 
Willelmo  de  Mordon,  Alexandre  de  Cleseby,  Alano  Orre  in  Stapelton,  Aland  de  Bar- 
ton clerico. 

Among  the  muniments  of  the  college  of  the  vicars  choral  at  York  are  two 
grants  of  land  in  Barton  by  Eobert  de  Morse  and  Eobert  son  of  Alan  de 
Merse.  Did  Alan  de  Barton  change  his  name  when  he  acquired  property 
at  Marske  ?  This  is,  at  least,  a  probable  supposition.  The  date  of  these 
documents  is  certainly  not  later  than  1230.  The  following  pedigree 
will  shew  the  descent  of  the  estate  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century  : — 

Robert  de  Marske.  ep 

Roger,  filius  Roberti  de  M  arsko,  makes  a  y  Amicia,  whom  Robert    Cassandra  soror  Ro- 
grant  of  land  to  Henry  fil.  Reginaldi.      fitz  Robert  calls  avia.       geii  de  Marske. 


Robertus,  filius  Rogeri,  dominus  de  '• 
Marske,  witnesses  a  grant  to  Marske 
church. 


1.  Wymark  «=  Robertus,  filius  Roberti, 


dominus  deMarsk.  Uncle 
of  Harschulph  de  Cleseby. 
Sells  Marske  in  1296. 


Alice,  releases  her  dowei  to  Philip  de  Sapcr- 
ton  1296,  being  then  **  vidua  Roberti  quon- 
dam domini  de  Mersc." 

Alice.    In  1323  Alice,  relict  of  Robert 


quondam  dom.  de  Maiske,  releases  Hars- 
culph  de  Cleseby  from  a  payment  of  40«. 
at  her  death. 

Richard  de  Marske  coU.  Thomas  de  Marske.    In  28  Robert,  son  of  Robert  de 

11    Feb.    1361,    to   the  Edward  III.  he  makes  his  Marske,    quitclaims    his 

rectory  of  Great  Lang-  brother  his  attorney  to  re-  interest    in    Marske    to 

ton.    Occurs  among  the  ceive  for  him  a  mes.  at  Thomas  de  Cleseby,   13 

Marske  deeds.  Clints.  Edward  III. 

Adam  de  Marske  of  North  Duffield  s^  Robert  de  Marske, 

I  1   ■      ■■-                II                              ^  *  ci vis  et  stokfvsch" 

Emma,  dau.  and  coheir,  mar.  Walter,  son  of  Robert  monger,  London,' 

Walker  of  North  Duffield.  releases  his  inter- 

Ahce,  dau.  and  coheir,  mar.  John  Halyday.  est  in  Marske  to 

They  quitclaim  their  interest  in  Marske  to  Thos.  ?S?o*  ^®  Cleseby 

de  Cleseby  3  Hen.  IV.  "^*'- 

There  are  a  great  many  charters  at  Marske  relating  to  small  portions 
of  property  in  the  parish  which  were  made  in  the  thirteenth  century.  I 
give  extracts  from  a  few  of  them,  observing,  tn  limine,  that  the  names 
of  the  places  axe  still,  to  a  great  extent,  retained  at  the  present  day. 

Robertus  filius  Alani  de  Merske — ^Willielmo  filio  Rogeri  de  eadem  viRa— 4  acr. 
terrse  in  Clivedale — redd.  2«.  per  ann. — ita  tamen  quod  quocienscunque  predictus 
Willielmus  in  foresterio  ceciderit  nichil  amplius  quam  6^^.  debit.  Testibus,  Conano 
de  Mersk,  Warino  converso,  Rogcro  de  Haske,  Petro  de  Merske,  Gilberto  ejusdem 
vitlse,  Roberto  sacerdote. 
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Kobertas  filius  Herveii  de  Merac— Johanni  filio  Petri  de  Mersc— acram  teme  quam 
Herv.  pater  meus  vendldit  in  magno  suo  negocio.  Test.,  B.  capellano  de  Mersc, 
Boberto  filio  Alani,  etc. 

Job.  fil  Petri  de  Mersc — Henrico  ncpoti  meo — iinam  particulam  terrs  in  campo 
de  Mersc,  scilicet  viride  assartum  in  Feldegile  et  duas  particulas  terrs  et  terram  meam 
in  Acreahowe  et  in  le  hengande,  cum  ano  tofto  in  parte  superiore  tofti  quondam 
Petri  filii  Luc»  patrU  mci — ^rent  Id,  Test.,  dom.  Job.  tunc  rectore  de  Mersc, 
Bc^ero  domino  de  Mersc,  Gonayno  de  Mersc. 

Bogerus  fll.  Boberti  de  Mersc — Henrico  filio  Beginaldi — ^illud  toftum  et  croftnm 
quod  fuit  CassandrsB  sororis  mess  in  villa  de  Mersc  et  sex  acras  terns  mcce  in  Mersc 
et  liberam  communiam.  Test.,  magistro  Roberto  do  Cleseby  persona  de  Dunum, 
dommo  Job.  persona  de  Mersc,  Jobanne  filio  Petri  de  eadem,  Job.  de  EUertona, 
Galfr.  de  Apelgard,  Boberto  receptore  de  Bichmond,  Willelmo  de  Bulbrec,  Jobanne 
clerico  de  Merac. 

Bobertus  filius  Hemici  de  Mersc — ^Willelmo  Hobtton  duas  pecias  terrsBinterritorio 
de  Merscb  yocatas  Conanrldding  &  Herviridding  paying  I2d  rent  to  the  nuns  at 
Ellerton  and  a  lb.  of  incense  to  tbe  monks  at  Jervaux.  Test.,  dom.  Gwyscbardo  de 
Cbarron  tunc  senescallo  Ricbemundiae,  Halnatb  de  Halnatbeby  tunc  ballivo,  dom. 
Job.  tunc  persona  de  Mersck,  magistro  Job.  de  Hobtton,  Henreo  fil.  Will :  de  Mersck, 
&c. 

Jcbannes  dux  Britannise  primogcnitus  dominus  Bicbemund — ^Willelmo  de  Hobt- 
tun — domos  suas  in  magno  suo  assarto  apud  Feldegile  in  territorio  de  Mersc — set 
quod  sit  talis  clausura  circa  dictum  assartum  qualis  dausura  solet  esse  circa  campos 
in  foresta  et  quod  non  babeat  ibi  canem  commorantem.    Testibus  Job.  de  le  Bret* n, 

Alano militibus,  Bartbolomeo  capellano,  Halnato  de  Halnatbeby,  Bogero  de 

Auget.  Boberto  de  Applegartb. 

Willelmns  de  Hocbton  in  Nenton  juxta  Barton — Boberto  filio  Boberti  domino  de 
Mersk  et  Wymark  uxori  suss — ^totum  clausum  subtus  Clappegate  quod  vocatur 
Conanridlng,  excepta  porcione  ecclesisB.  Testibus,  domino  Hugone  de  Ask  et  Halneth 
de  Hanletbby,  militibus,  Boberto  de  Apelgartb,  etc. 

When  Kirkby'8  inquest  was  taken  in  1287  it  was  found  that  there 
were  six  cfirucates  of  arable  land  in  Marske,  twelve  making  a  knight's 
fee  :  of  these  Henry  de  Marske  held  one,  B^ger  de  ScargLll  half  a  caru- 
cate,  and  Roger  de  Bretham  another  half,  all  of  Robert  de  Marske.  These 
lands,  together  with  four  other  carucates,  were  held  by  the  said  Robert 
of  Roald  de  Richmond. 

I  do  not  intend  to  weary  my  readers  with  a  recital  of  all  the  little 
changes  of  property  at  Marske.  There  are  very  many  of  them.  The 
purchase  of  a  single  house,  in  those  days,  might  originate  at  least  a 
dozen  charterB.**    Every  person  who,  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  ima- 

*»  In  tbe  mimimcnt  room  at  Marske  tbere  are  at  least  300  of  tbese  charters,  all  of 
wbicb  I  bave  carefully  pcnised.  They  were  cotal-  gued,  by  Matthew  Hutton,  Esq. 
of  Marske,  who  died  in  1666,  and,  subsequently,  they  have  been  nrranfj^ed  by  Mr. 
Michael  Fryer,  who  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  late  John  Button!  Esq. 
Mr.  Fryer  lived  for  a  long  time  at  Beeth,  spending  a  great  i>oftioTi  of  his  time  at 
Marske.  He  was  a  distinguished  mathematician  and  well  versed  in  antiquities.  He 
drew  up  the  account  of  Eugene  Aram,  which  was  printed  at  Richmond  in  1832.  Mr. 
Fryer  died  at  Newcastle  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
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gination,  conld  be  supposed  to  have  the  slightest  interest  in  the  property 
which  was  sold  was  required  to  release  his  right  to  the  purchaser.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  have,  on  an  average,  eight  or  ten  charters 
connected  with  every  acre  of  land  that  they  possess !  No  one  will  thank 
me  for  telling  him  to  whom  each  toft  and  croft  in  a  little  country  vil- 
lage was  leased  out,  and  how  they  returned  to  the  lessor.  !No  one  cares 
to  know  how  there  was  occasionally  a  sale  of  a  house  or  an  acre  of  land, 
and  what  anxiety  there  was  to  recover  it.  There  is  nothing  worthy  of 
being  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  magnates,  if  we  may  so  call  them, 
of  a  little  country  village,  whose  social  position  was  scarcely  superior  to 
that  of  the  labourers  of  the  present  day. 

In  1294  Robert  de  Marske  begins  to  sell  his  estate :  the  ostensible 
purchaser  was  Philip  de  Saperton,  rector  of  Marske,  but  the  real  buyer, 
or  at  all  events  the  person  who  had  the  greatest  interest  in  the  bargain, 
was  Harschulph  de  Cleseby,  a  nephew  of  the  vendor  and  of  the  head-lord, 
Sir  Roald  fitz  Roald.  The  following  grant  of  Roald  fitz  Roald,  giving 
up  the  manorial  rights  to  his  nephew,  is  valuable  on  many  considera- 
tions : — 

Abunda  db  Mbbskb. — Sciant  presents  et  futuri  quod  ego  Rowaldus  dominua  de 
Constable  Burton  dedi  concessi  et  hac  prettonti  carta  meo  confirmavi  Herschulpho 
Cleflbj,  nepoti  meo,  totum  dominium  de  Merskc,  una  cum  advocatione  ecclefite  cjusdem 
ac  molendinum  meum  aquaticum ;  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinentiis,  sicunt  jaciuntur  par- 
ticulariter  ex  utraque  parte  aqus  forestse,  siciit  se  abundant  versus  australem  usque 
pedem  de  Hartsties,  aasendendo  in  Hartsties  usque  comarium  clausorum  de  Skelton, 
et  deindeusqiie  Inpidem  stantem  in  orientali  parte  do  Hesilbow,  et  abinde  usque' locum 
vocatum  Rukke  super  Cockbove,  et  deinde  sicut  aqua  oeli  dividit  inter  dominium  de 
Skelton  et  dominium  de  Merske  versus  occidentem  usque  altam  viam  quaa  venit  a 
Helwatb  usque  Brathowbok,  et  deinde  sicut  Brathawbek  discendit  in  aquam  Swallias, 
et  deinde  sicut  se  extendit  usque  pedem  aqiue  forest®,  et  abinde  usque  pedcm  de 
Felbeck  ex  parte  boriali  ascendcndo  in  Felbeck  usque  pedem  de  Sowemyre,  et  abinde 
usquo  pedem  de  Wodkeld  juzta  placoam  qus  vocatur  Cbapclgrcne,  et  deinde  usque 
pedem  de  Swaynmyre  sicut  aqua  quae  vocatur  Felbeck  se  extendit,  et  abinde  usque 
lapidem  stantem  super  moram,  et  deinde  sicut  se  extendit  usque  comarium  muri  quod 
vocatur  Whitcwall,  et  abinde  sicut  se  extendit  versus  occidentem  usque  lapidem  stan- 
tem desuper  rodam  qua)  vocatur  Hyndrako  descendendo  in  rivulum  do  Clyffedale,  et 
deinde  sicut  se  extendit  in  aquam  foresti,  et  sicut  aqua  foresti  descendit  inter  dominium 
de  Merske  et  dominium  de  Skelton  usque  pedem  de  Hertsties ;  habendum  et  tenendum 
dictum  dominium  de  Merske,  cum  advocatione  predicta,  ac  molendinum  prcdictum  cum 
omnibus  suis  pertinentiis  prefato  Herschulpho  heredibils  et  assignatis  suis  imt)erpetunm ; 
reddendo  inde  michi  et  heredibus  meis  ad  scutagium,  quando  cuirit,  unum  obolum, 
si  petatur.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  buic  presenti  scripto  sigilluiu  meum  apposui. 
Hiis  testibuB  Rogero  de  Aske,  Thoma  de  Lawton,  militibus,  Roberto  de  AppUgarth, 
Johanne  de  Laton,  Pctro  de  Swynetwaytc,  Roberto  de  Preston,  et  aliis.  (Seal  much 
defaced.     Arms,  a  lion  rampant.) 
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The  following  extracts,  from  the  Marske  charters,  shew  how  the 
suhtenancies  were  gradually  changing  owners.  The  curious  names 
tempt  me  to  give  them  in  the  original  language : — 

Bobertns  filius  Rol>eiti  de  Merske — Heraculpho  de  Cleseby,  nepoti  meo — ^placeam 
Tocatam  ermitagiuin  in  Tilla  de  Merske  a  parte  boiiali  rivuli  de  Whydaylle  cuirentiB 
in  aqoam  forestse,  ubi,  extendit  se  ad  pedem  do  Eagill,  aBcendendo  in  Bagill  usque 
comarium  muri  super  moram,  et  deinde  se  extendit  usque  bondem  stantem  super 
rodam  yocatam  Wyddaylle  rake,  discendendo  in  aquam. 

BobertuB  filius  Roberta  domini  de  Morsk — Fhillippo  rectori  eodcsite  de  Mersk — 
totum  toftum  quod  jacet  juxta  tofhim  abbatis  Joreyall',  et  terram  et  pratum  meum  ex 
parte  boriali  de  Clivedalebek,  ridelicet,  unam  boTatam  terras  in  Merske  quam  cum 
tofto  emi  de  Johanne  filio  Willelmi  de  Bulbrek  et  quinque  acras  tense  et  prati 
jacentes  super  Haileflat  inter  terram  Galfiidi  de  Olyntes  et  terram  Roberti  fllii 
Roberti  filii  Henrici,  et  unam  aeram  super  Younaker,  et  pratum  meum  et  yastum  in 
Robertrudhyng  inter  Henriridyng  et  sepem,  et  quatuor  acras  terrse  cum  vasto  in 
Gamelridhyng  quas  emi  de  Willelmo  filio  Johannia  de  Melsanby,  et  pratum  meum 
quod  Yocatur  Houttomiddyng,  ad  terminum  yitcB,  reddendo  annuatim  unam  rosam 
infra  piimas  nundinas  Ricbemund  post  festum  S.  Job.  Baptistse.  Mersk.  17  kal. 
Koy.  1294.  Test  Tbos.  fil.  Robt  de  Applegard  etc.  (Seal,  bum  lbo  fortis,  around 
a  lion  rampaat — a  common  deyice.) 

Rob.  fil.  Rob.  quondam  domini  de  Mersk — Fhilippo  de  Saperton,  rectori  de 
Mersk, — ^yiam  de  tofto  meo— pratum  yoc.  Golmyre  et  Frere  ridings  et  Frere  ridings- 
m3n^,  durante  yita — terram  et  pratum  in  Merske  qute 
Amicia  mea  ayia  quondam  tenuit  nomine  dotis,  durante 
yita. — necnon  molendinum  de  Mersk — clausum  subtus 
Clappegate  yocatum  Conayneridding,  excepta  porcione 
[  ecdesiiB. 

Tbomas  de  Richemundia,  dominus  de  Constabel- 
I  burton— Philippe  de  Saperton  rectori  de  Mersk — 
totum  tenementimi  quod  habet  in  feodo  meo  ex  yen- 
dicione  Roberti  filii  Roberti  domini  de  Mersk  in  yiUa 
de  Mersk.  Apud  Gonstabel-burton  die  Joyis  prox. 
ante  fest  S.  Andr.  1296.  Test.  Ricardo  de  Neusam, 
Waltero  clerico  de  Constablcburton,  Thoma  de  Apcl- 
gartb.     (A  beautiful  seal,  wbieh  I  haye  engraycd.) 

Constabel  Burton  in  crast.  S.  Fetii  ad  Vine.  1295.  Tbomas  de  Ricbemund  dominus 
de  Constabelburton  ac  filius  et  biercs  domini  Roaldi  de  eadem — Fhilippo  de  Saperton, 
durante  yita,  molendinum  aquaticum  et  omnes  terras  etc.  in  feudo  meo  apud  Mersk 
quae  yendico  tenere  de  Roberto  filio  et  hsDrede  Roberti  quondam  domini  de  Merske. 

In  1296  Robert  de  Marsk  conveys  to  Saperton  the  manor  of  Marske, 
and  the  advowson  of  the  church,  in  the  presence  of  Sii*  Hugh  de  Aske, 
Sir  Wm.  de  Scargill,  and  Roger  Lord  of  Halnaby,  and  in  1 298  he  quit- 
claims to  him  all  his  interest  in  Mai'ske.  In  1 301  Harsculph  de  Cleseby 
enfeoffs  Saperton,  Harschulph  son  of  Wm.  de  Cleseby,  jun.,  and  Margery 
his  wife,  in  the  manor  and  advowson,  (the  '^hcremite  croft"  as  granted 
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to  him  by  Robert  de  Marske  alone  excepted),  to  the  nee  of  the  said  Saper- 
ton  for  his  life,  with  remainder  to  Harsculph  son  of  Wm.  Cleseby,  jun., 
and  his  heirs,  and  failing  them  to  Saperton's  own  heirs.  In  30  Edw.  I. 
Saperton  suffers  a  recovery  at  York  of  the  manor  and  advowson,  "  exceptis 
tribus  acris  terrsD  et  una  bosci,  et  communia  pastura)  ad  quatuor  jumenta, 
Bcx-decim  vaccas  cum  sequela  trium  annorum,  et  homagio  et  servicio 
Hervici  de  Mersk  et  heredum " — and  Saperton  acknowledges  them  to 
bo  "jus  Harsculphi,  ut  ea  quaj  idem  Harschlphus  habet  de  dono  prsedicti 
Philippi  "—Cleseby  then  grants  to  Saperton  a  life-interest  in  the  manor, 
which  is  estated  on  Harschulph  son  of  Wm.  de  Cleseby  and  Margery  his 
wife,  and  their  heirs — failing  them,  on  Robert  son  of  Wm.  de  Saperton 
and  his  heirs — ^failing  them,  on  Robert  de  Mersk  and  his  heirs,  and  then 
on  the  right  heirs  of  Harsculph  de  Cleseby. 

The  manor  of  Marske  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Clesebies.  The 
purchaser,  Harschulph  de  Cleseby,  was  a  man  of  some  consequence  in  his 
day.  In  1 2 78  he  was  receiver  of  Richmonshire.  At  the  time  of  Kirkby' s 
inquest,  a  Harschulph  (son  of  Wm.)  de  Cleseby  held  lands  at  Cleseby, 
Wycliffe,  Thorp,  and  Girlington.  In  the  8th  of  Edward  I.  he  was 
found  to  be  enfeoflfed  of  Aldbro*  for  his  Hfe,  by  John  de  Britannia.  By 
deed  dated  Feb.  1305,  according  to  Dr.  Whitaker,  he  founded  a  chantry 
at  EUerton.  The  Harsculph  de  Cleseby  on  whom  he  estated  Marske 
was  probably  his  nephew,  and  his  brother  Sir  John  de  Cleseby  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  some  property  at  Marske,  and,  in  all  probability,  for 
an  estate  in  the  parish  of  Downholme. 

Of  Sir  John  Cleseby,  till  very  recently,  I  knew  positively  nothing. 
He  disappeared  altogether  from  local  history.  This  disappearance  is, 
however,  explained  by  the  following  entry  in  the  Lanercost  chronicle. 

Mcccxvi.  Eodem  tempore,  miles  quiduTi  de  comitatu  Richemundie,  dominus, 
scilicet,  Johannes  de  Cleseby,  congrogans  sibi  multitudinem  malefactorum  et  ribald* 
Drum,  insiirrexit  ct  patriam  destruzit,  spolians  et  rapicns  (et)  vastans  pro  voluntate 
sua  et  suonim,  sicut  fecit  dominus  Gilbertus  in  Northumbria  cum  suis  coropllcibus  ct 
ribaldis ;  sed,  Domino  ordinante,  ambo  cito  capti  fuerunt,  ct  dominus  Johannes  positus 
est  ad  pcenitcntiam  suam,  quia  noluit  loqui  coram  justiciariis  adductus,  ct  cito  post 
mortuus  est  in  carcere. 

What  an  unhappy  end !  And  yet  there  was  more  of  wantonness  than 
malice  in  these  exploits.  Gilbert  de  Middleton  thought  it  a  good  joke 
to  plunder  the  cardinals,  with  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  their  suite. 
The  Peacock  of  the  North,  with  his  company  of  "  ruffling  blades,"  was 
like  him,  but  he  was  a  l^eville,  and  the  arm  of  the  law  did  not  choose 
to  arrest  his  course. 
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The  descendants  of  the  culprit's  brother  were  more  fortunate.  They 
retained  possession  of  Marske  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  We  learn, 
however,  from  registers  of  the  archbishops  of  York,  that  on  one  occasion 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Marske  fell  under  ecclesiastical  censure.  On 
June  the  18th,  1408,  the  archbishop  directed  Thomas  Tesdale,  rector  of 
St.  Crux,  in  York,  to  absolve  from  excommunication  John  Barowby,  chap- 
lain, of  Kirkby  Ravenswath,  who  had  been  thus  punished  for  solemnizing 
a  clandestine  marriage,  without  banns,  between  Eobert  Place,  Esq.,  and 
Catharine  Halnaby,  of  Halnaby.  He  was  also  to  absolve  the  witnesses 
of  the  ceremony.  Sir  Halnath  Mauliverer,  kt..  Sir  John  Halnaby,  and 
Thos.  Cleseby,  Esq.,  lord  of  Mersk.  The  wedding  had  probably  taken 
place  in  the  adjacent  manor  house  at  Skelton. 

The  following  imperfect  pedigree  will  give  my  readers  some  account 
of  the  family  of  Cleseby  of  Marske : — 


WiUiam  de  Cleseby,  jim.  ==: . 


Sir  John  de  Cleaeby,  kt.— Lord  of  Down- 
holme  (Whitaker).  In  1313  lie  grants 
to  John  de  fiellerby,  elk.,  a  toft  and  croft 
and  other  lands  at  Walbum.  At  York 
7  £dw.  II.  he  grants  to  his  brother  Hars- 
culph,  '*  totum  seryicium  Hervici  de 
Marske,  et  Joh.  filii  sui,"  and  pardons 
him  his  suit  of  court  at  Marske.  Died 
in  York  Casde. 

John  de  CUttiby,  Bed,  two  sUver  bends,  an 
ermine  canton.  (Glover^s  fiolL)  There 
are  some  yariationB  in  the  armories. 


. . .  dao.  Sir  Wm.  le  Scrope,  kt. 

Harscolph  de  Cleseby,  son  of  <=  Marjory. 
"Wm.  de  Cleseby,  jun.  Marske  ^ 


is  setUed  upon  him  and  his  issue  in  1301, 
Henry  le  Scrop,  kt,  grants  **  Harsculfo 
de  Clesebj,  nepoti  meo,  placeam  yocatam 
hermitagium  m  yiUa  de  Marsk.  Test, 
mag.  Steph.  de  Scrop,  rectore  de  Mardc, 
fratre  meo."  In  1313  Joh.  de  Ask,  fU. 
et  hesr  Hugonis  de  Ask,  mil.,  grants 
<*  Harsculpho  de  Cleseby,  et  Mariotse,  ux. 
terram  yoc.  le  hermytage  in  campo  de 
Merske."  He  was  constable  of  the  castle 
of  Conisburgh,  and  in  19  £dw.  II.  his 

goods  at  Marske  to  the  amount  of  6/.  were  seized  for  a  debt  due  by  him  to  the  Idng. 
^*-Hw9qu%  de  Cleaeby  port  de  goules  oye  une  fees  et  trois  losenges  d' argent."     (Roll  of 

Aima,  2  ColL  Top.,  327.) 


Thomas  de  Cleseby,  dominus  de  Marske,  ^  Sibella. 

fiL  and  h»T.  Harsculfi  de  Cleseby.     In  *■ 

1337  he  acknowledges  receiying  "  de  Mar*  quae 
fait  ux.  predict!  Harschulf  patris  mei — 40  cartas 
tangentes  Mersck  et  unam  cartam  tangentem 
Cleseby,  yidelicet,  illam  cartam  quam  Harschulf 
de  Clesby  dedit  Herschulf  filio  Willelmi."  The 
part  of  tne  indenture  at  Marske  is  sealed  as  in  the 
the  margin,  Laton  on The  same  bear- 
ings occur  separately  at  Jenrauz.  In  13  Edward 
III.,  Robt.  de  Marske  quitclaims  his  interest  in 
Mariske  to  Thos.  de  Cleseby  and  SibeUa  ux.  In 
16  £dw.  III.,  he  grants  ** placeam  apud  Merske 
voc.  le  Mikelridding,"  to  Sir  "Wm.  le  Scrop,  kt. 
for  10  years.  Witnesses  charters  at  MuBke,  23 
£dw.  III.  and  1343. 


Harsculph  de  Cleseby,  witnesses  seyeral  charters  sp 
at  Marske,  inter  28-45  Edward  III.    Presents  to 
the  Hying  in  1362. 
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John  de  Cleseby,  rector  of 
Manke  from  1394  to  1440. 
See  among  the  rectors. 
June  17,  6  Hen.  V.,  Thos. 
Cleseby,  Esq.,  makes  his 
bro'.  John  Cleseby,  rector 
of  Marske,  his  attorney  to 
take  seizin  of  lands  in 
Marske  giyen  to  him  by 
Robert  CruU. 


MAR9KE. 

Tsttie  of  Hartctilph  d»  CUteby  f 

Thomas  ae  Cleseby,  x^  AliaDora. 
dominnsde  Marske. " 


Acrisius     de  =p  Alice. 

Cleseby,  occ.  ^ -i 

in  the  Marske  char-  \ 
ters  inter  1380-1400.  \ 
Had  lands  in  Huds-  • 
well.  A  baUiff  of  i 
Richmond  1388.         j 

John  ae  Cleseby,  Esq., 
occurs  as  a  trustee  at 
Marbke,  12  and  14 
Hen.  V. 


In  1384  Thos.  de  Couton  re- 
leases to  him  the  manor  of 

Marske,  and  the  church,  and 

lands  in  Cleseby  and  Thornton 

Steward.    23  Ric.  II  conveys 

to  his  broth.  John,  and  Robert 

Playce,  Esq.,  all  his  lands  in 

Marske,  ex  dono  Richard  de 

Marske.  8  Oct.,  2  Hen.  VI., 
enfeo£E8  his  brother  John,  Chr.  Banister, 
Esq.,  John  Settill  cap,  and  John  Dogson 
of  X^ewsom,  of  Marste,  &c.  (Seal  of  Arm% : — ^Two  bendlets,  a 
canton.)  At  the  Dissolution,  the  Abbey  of  Eggleston  paid  66«.  Bd. 
per  ann.  to  a  chantry  priest  at  Ellerton,  **pro  animabus  heredum 
ThomaB  de  Cleseby."  23  July,  16  Hen.  Vl.,  Alianora  nuper  ux. 
Thomee  Cleseby,  grants  seizin  to  Ralph  Pudsay,  Esq.,  of  Colyn- 
hall  and  Orgate.  On  18  July,  34  Henry  VI.,  Ralph  Pudsay,  kt., 
conveys  them  to  John  Binley,  Esq.,  and  others,  and  seals  with  one 
of  his  mullets  as  in  the  margin. 

probably  a  relative  of  Walter  Hawyk  of  Little  Eden, 

ca  Durham,  who  2  March,  4  Hen.  VI.,  willed  that  estate  to 
his  son  and  daughter,  rem.  to  John  of  Trollop.  The  arms  of 
Hawyk  were  Gold  (or  silver),  a  black  bend,  generally  charged 
with  three  crosses  (crosslet.)    See  1  Sur.  36,  91,  92. 


Robert  de  Cleseby,  dominus  = 
de  Marske,  filius  et  hsares^' 


ThoDUB  de  Cleseby,  1  Mar.,  5  Hen.  VI. 
confirms  the 
effect  of  the 
deed  of  2nd 
Henry  VI., 
subject  to  the 
dower  of  Ali- 
anora his  fa- 
ther's widow: 
(Sealf  given 
in  mamn.) 
In  7th  Men. 
VI.,  he  again 
conveys  his  lands  to  the  same  parties  to 
make  asettlem*  of  his  estates,  &  that  is,  1 . 
On  himself  in  taiL  2.  On  John  Trollop, 
Esq.  &  Agnes  his  (Cleseby*  s)  sister  &heir, 
in  tail.  3.  On  Harschulph  de  Cleeeby. 
His  wife  Elizabeth  to  keep  her  dower. 


Richard  de  Cleseby. 
Peter  de  Cleseby. 
John  de  Cleseby. 


Elizabeth.  Agnes,  wife  of  John  Harsculph  de  Cleseby. 

TroUope,  Esq.  of  Thomas  de  Cleseby. 

I^'^-A  BogerdeClesety. 
of  Robt.  Playse  of 
Egton,  who  calls 
her  broth.  Robert 

(of  whom  she  wa»  jjargaret,  (afterwaids 

heiress  presump-  ^i^fj^iiiWawton, 

tiTem 7fien.Vr.J  ^3,^  „f  ciiffe,  who  S 

his      cousin  and  ^  J^^j,^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

Olovei,  *amita£liza- 
bethss  Cleseby.') 
Alianora. 
All  these,  in  July,  16 
the  Hawyk  arms   Hen.  VI.,  as  children 
were  quartered  by   of  Thomas  &  AHanora, 
her  descendants  in  release  ColynhaU  and 
right  of  that  land.    Orgate  to  Pudsay  their 
mother's  feoffee. 


*  cousin  an< 
godson."  In  1474 
her  grandson  took 
Little  Eden  under 
the  settlement  of 
4  Henry  VI.,  and 


Wm.  Conyers,  Esq.,  5th 
son  of  Christopher  Con- 
yers of  Hornby,  Esq.,  of 
Marske,  jure  ux. 


Elizabeth  Cleseby,  only  child  and  heiress.  "  Spofford. 
Ad  curiam  domini  Henrici  Percy  comitis  Northumbrieo, 
tentam  ibidem  25  Maij,  29  Hen.  VI.,  inquisitio  capta  fiiit 
per  sacramentum,  &c.  Qui  dicunt,  &c.  quod  Elizabotha 
filia  et  heres  Roberti  Cleseby,  modo  uxor  Willelmi  ^ 
Corners,  ad  festum  sanctorum  Apostolorum  Simonis  et  Judss  ultimum  elapsum  fnit 
SBtatis  quatuordecim  annorum  et  amplius.  Ideo  preceptum  est  feodario  domini  quod 
deliberari  faciat  prefatis  WiUdmo  et  Elizabethso  uxori  ejus  omnia  terras  et  tenementa  in 
PatenaU,  Setyll,  Remyngton,  Newsom  et  Horton  cum  eorum  membris  et  pertinenciis 
qu89  sunt  sive  Aierunt  in  manu  domini  racione  minoris  sdtatis  ejusdem  ElizabetheD." 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  elder  line  of  Gleseby  ends  in  an  heiress  who 
became  the  ward  of  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  loss  of 
the  family  estates  must  have  been  very  mortifying  to  the  nncles.  It  is 
probable  that  before  this  there  had  been  some  dissensions  in  the  family, 
as  Bobert  Cleseby,  it  will  be  observed,  estates  Marske  on  his  sister 
TroUope,  failing  his  own  issue,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  six  brothers. 
"When  Marske  passed  away  from  them  to  a  little  girl  their  disappoint- 
ment must  have  been  very  great.  It  manifested  itself  in  an  unwonted 
way.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1436,  the  king  issued  a  writ  to  enquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  an  assault  said  to  have  been  made  upon  the 
house  at  Marske  by  Harsculph  Cleseby,  late  of  Marske,  gen.,  and  others. 
They  had  arrayed  themselves  in  a  warlike  fashion,  and  had  expelled 
the  adherents  of  the  earl.  We  know  nothing  of  the  result  of  the 
enquiry. 

Cleseby  had,  undoubtedly,  a  very  brief  tenure  of  the  property  of 
which  he  had  so  unceremoniously  taken  possession.  The  discontented 
feeling  in  the  family  did  not,  however,  cease  for  a  long  time.  In  the 
7th  of  Henry  Vlil.  an  agreement  was  made  between  Thomas  Cleseby 
of  Scruton,  gentleman,  and  Wm.  Conyers,  Esq.,  of  Marske,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  Conyers  should  have  Marske  and  HudsweU, 
deaeby  keeping  all  the  lands  in  Cleseby  and  Manfield  whieh  had  be- 
longed to  Thomas  Cleseby,  his  grandfather.  Conyers,  possibly,  to  free 
himself  from  any  furtRer  annoyance,  put  in  a  claim  to  the  ancient 
estates  of  the  Clesebies  before  Marske  came  into  their  possession,  and  it 
is  probable  enough  that  he  would  have  some  interest  in  them  through 
the  heiress :  this  demand,  and  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  one,  would 
suggest  a  compromise  which  would  set  the  matter  at  rest  for  ever. 
Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Clesebies  there  is  little  known.  They 
were  traffickers  in  abbey  lands,  one  of  them  having  a  lease  at  Ellerton 
and  another  a  house  at  Fountains.  Another  member  of  the  house,  who 
bore  its  ancient  name  of  Harsculph,  rushed  into  the  Bising  in  the  North, 
and  was  condemned  at  York.  He  was  drawn  to  the  gallows  on  Knaves- 
mire,  to  leam  there  that  his  life  was  spared.  A  family,  descending 
doubtless  from  the  ancient  house,  continued  to  reside  on  the  old  estate  at 
Cleseby  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeeth  century. 

Marske  now  fell  into  the  possession  of  a  branch  of  the  great  and  rising 
family  of  Conyers,  an  offshoot  from  the  house  of  Hornby  which  was  so 
soon  to  be  ennobled.  The  custody  of  the  lands  and  person  of  the  heiress 
of  the  Clesebies  was  made  over  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  whom  it  had 
been  in  the  first  instance  granted,  to  Christopher  Conyers,  Esq.,  of 
Hornby,  and  he  married  the  young  lady,  and  secured  her  estates,  to  one 
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of  Ids  younger  sons,  William  Conyers,  the  head  of  the  family  of  Conyers 
of  Marske. 

With  his  wife  Conyers  received  a  very  goodly  heritage.  A  fine  levied 
10  Henry  YI.,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  father  of  the  heiress,  recites  the 
possessions  that  descended  to  her — ^the  manors  of  Marske  and  Fathnell 
in  Craven,  and  a  messuage,  four  bovates,  and  215  acres  of  arable  land  in 
Cleaeby,  Thornton  Steward,  Horton  in  Craven,  Remington,  Kewsom  in 
Craven,  Swinden,  Amcliff  in  Craven,  Settle,  Horton  in  Eibblesdale,  and 
Thomton-le-Moor. 

He  was  by  no  means  a  careless  husband  of  his  wealth.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  carefdl  and  a  saving  family,  and  with  many  opportunities 
for  enlarging  his  estate,  and  no  want  of  money,  he  grew  rapidly  in 
worldly  substance.  On  20  Sep.  1472,  he  sells  for  600  marks  to  John 
Wodehall  of  Stainton  in  Cleveland  his  lands  in  Stainton,  Stainsby, 
Maltby,  Thormandby,  Thornton,  and  Yarm,  which  he  had  bought  for  the 
same  sum  fix)m  Wm.  Eseby  of  Faceby  on  the  same  day.  On  10  Apr. 
84  Hen.  YI.  Joan  dau.  and  heir  of  Thos.  Storror  of  Manfield  grants  her 
land  at  Marske  to  Wm.  Conyers,  Esq.  The  grant  is  witnessed  by  Chr. 
Conyers  of  Hornby,  Esq.,  and  Sir  John  Conyers  his  son,  Eobt.  Wyclyff, 
Esq.,  Richard  Bennock,  clerk,  and  Thos.  Grene.  On  12  Jxme  6  Edw.  lY. 
Robert  Cuthbert  of  Bamardcastle,  Kath.  his  wife,  and  Wm.  Cuthbert 
his  son  and  heir,  grant  to  Wm.  Conyers,  Esq.,  all  their  right  in  the 
the  towns  and  territories  of  Bamardcastle  and  Bblron.  On  24  Mar.  85 
Hen.  YT.  Sir  Ralph  Pudsay  and  Henry  his  son  release  to  him  and  his 
wife  their  interest  in  Marske.  On  4  June  16  Edw.  lY.  Robt.  Simson  of 
Lower  Conscliffe  grants  to  him  a  tenement  and  10  acres  of  land  in 
Bolam.  On  20  July  18  Hen.  YII.  Geo.  Kelsy  grants  to  his  son  Chr. 
Conyers  a  messuage  in  Clints,  and  on  the  9th  of  Nov.  20  Hen  YII.  Wm. 
Braderig  of  Richmond,  son  and  heir  of  Chr.  Braderig,  deceased,  grants 
to  Chr.  Conyers,  Esq.,  lord  of  Marske,  his  lands,  &c.,  in  Marske  and 
Aldburgh  and  his  burgage  in  Richmond. 


1 .  Elizabeth,  =T="William  Conyere  of  «= 
daughter  &  Marske,  Esq., jure 
Bole  heiresB  uzoris.  Fiithson 
of  Robert  of  Chr.  Conyers, 
Cleseby  of  Esq.,  of  Hornby. 
Harake,  lived  at  Marske 

Esq.  in  1463.   Feb.  4, 

'    11  Edward  lY.,  a 

general  pardon  to  him  fix)m  the 

18  Hen.  YII.,  Christopher  Conyers, 
for  her  life. 


2.  Anne,  widow  of  Sir  Rio.  Tempest,  kt  On  5 
Feb.  15  Ed.  lY.  Wm.  Conyers  binds  himself, 
together  with  Chr.  his  son  &  heir,  &  John  Swale 
of  West-Grinton,  Esq.,  in  the  sum  of  500 
marks  to  Humphrey  Lord  Dacre  to  giye  her  a 
state  of  10  marks  per  ann.  1  Mar.  16  Edw. 
lY.  he  enfeoffs  her  of  Collinghall,  Hermite 
close,  &  Orgate,  two  tenem.  in  Carlton  near 
Aldburgh,  lands  in  Richmond  &  Aldburgh,  for 
life,  rem.  son  Chr.  and  heirs,  rem.  son  Wm. 
She  remarried  Thos.  Hardy,  and  on  20  Sep. 

Esq.,  grants  Collinghall  to  her  and  her  husband 
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1    Issue  of  Elisabsth  and  William  Conysrt. 


Wm.  Con- 
yere  men. 
in  feoff,  of 
16  Edw. 
IV. 

Bogr.  Con- 
yen  men. 
in  will  of 


1.  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of 
Thomas  Met 
-calfe,  Esq., 
ofNappa^by 
the  heiress 
of  theHart- 
lingtons. 
his  bro.  Chr. 

Thomas  Conyeis,  ment** 
in  the  will  of  his  broth. 
Cuthbert  ^ 
Robert  Conyers,  ex',  to 
Ills  brother  Chr. 
Margery  Conyers,  mar. 
....  Eston  of  Kichmond, 
and  had  issue  mexai^  in 
will  of  her  bro.Cuthbert 


iChristr.  Conyer8*=2.  Elizabeth  dau. 


of  Mareke,  Esq. 
1  May,  3  Hen. 
VII.  Chr.  Con- 
yers, Esq.,  enfe- 
ofe  W.  Conyers 
of  Hornby,  Esq. 
Thos.  Metkalle 
of  Nappa,  Esq., 
Robert  Conyers 
&  GalMd  Met- 
kalfe,  gent,  of 
Marske  &  Path- 
nell,  in  Craven. 
Will  dt  at  York 
14  Mar.  1504-5, 
&  pr.  there,  q.  y. 


of  ... .  3  June, 
16  Hen.  VII. 
Chr.  Conyers, 
Esq.  enfeoff  Jn. 
Witham,  Edw. 
Enyght,  Roser 
Kewarke,  Wm. 
Elson,  Thomas 
Knyght,&Lano. 
Bayn,  in  a  mes. 
&c.  in  Pathnall, 
&  Inds.  in  New- 
som  field  pro 
vita  Eliz.  uxoris 
ad  usum  suam. 
Wm.  Lord  Con- 
yers &  Robert 
Conyers,  Esq.,  the  feoffees  of  3rd 
Henry  VII.,  confirm  this  grant 
20  Sen.  20  Hen.  VII., 
and  tneir  seals  are  here 
engraved.  The  blue 
lion  of  Brus  and  Fau- 
conberge  is  pleasingly 
introduced  by  the  lord 
of  Hornby  within  his 
paternal  maunch.  She 
was  executrix  to  her 
husband  1504-5. 


Cuth.  Con*       John 
yers,  made     Conyers 
acoolite  by    of  Ric^- 
the  Bp.  of      mond, 
Dromore,      exr.  to 
17th  Dec.     his  bro. 
1491.  Rec-     Cuth. 
torofRud-  I 

by  151317  Percival 
ibchdea  -  Conyers 
con  of  Car-  men.  by 
lisle.  Ob.  his  undo 
7th  April,  Cuth. 
1517  (Hut- 
ton  Rudby  Obituary.) 
WiUdat.  22  March, 
and  proved  at  York 
16  June  1517. 


1.  William  Conyers,  Esq.  of  Marske.  "pEleanor,   dau. 


of  Humphrey 
Sedgwick  of 
WalbumHall 
Esq.  Died  be- 
fore her  hus- 
band, &  bur. 
in  Marske 
church. 


Mentioned  in  his  father's  will,  and 

by  his  uncle.  10  May,  Hen.  VIII. 

grants  lands  at  Clints,  Collinghall, 

&  Est  Pathnell,  to  Rbt.  Bowes. . . . 

Th.  Rookby,  Ric.  Sigeswick,  Esqrs., 

&  Chr.  Beckwith,  cap.,  the  dower  of 

Eleanor  his  wife.  A  general  pardon 

to  him    5  June,   29  Hen.   VIII. 

Makes  a  settlement  of  Marske  4 

Edw.  VI.     Inq.  p.  m.  10  Oct  1  &  2  Ph.  &  Mary,  ob. 

10  Jan.  1  Ph.  &  Mary. 

Will  da.  12  Jan.  1653-4.     Pr.  at  Richm.  Apr.  10. 
Bowbearer  within  the  New  Forest  &  Arkilgarthdale. 

1  William  "^  " 

Conyers, 
Esq.,  of 
Marake, 
set.  40, 
at  his 
Other's 
death. 
1  Aug., 
17  Hen. 
8.  Wm. 
Conyers 


Tho.  Conyers, 
mentioned  by 
his  father  and 
his  uncle,  and 
byhis  brother. 

Michael  Con- 


Jane  Conyers 
whom  her 
father  men- 
tions in  his 
will,  and, 
also,  her 
uncle. 


Humphrey  Conyers,  ment.  by 
his  father. 

Christopher  Conyers,  ment.  by 
his  father. 


nrCatherine,  one  of 
the  three  daus.  & 
co-heirs  of  James 
Mauleverer  of 
Woddersome,  Esq. 
by  Anne,  dau.  and 
co-heir  of  Ralph 
WycUffe  of  Wy- 
diffe,  Esq.,  ment. 
in  her  husband' 
will;  ex*. 


Christopher  Con- 
yers, ment*  by 
his  father. 

James  Conyers, 
ment**.  by  his 
father. 

Thomas  Conyers, 

inserted  on  the 

authority  of 

Hopkinson. 


Robert  Con-' 
vers,  ment^ 
by  his  father, 
of  WooUey, 
CO.  Durham. 
Pedigree  in 
Visitation  of 
Durham, 
1615. 


Eliza- 
beth, 
daur. 

iiad- 
dison, 
co.pal. 
Dun- 
elm. 


Christiana, 
mar.  Ran- 
dal Gir- 
lington  of 
Girling- 
ton,  Esq., 
ment"*  by 
her  father. 
A 


Cath.,  ment^by  her 
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lttU9  of  JFiHiam  Canytrt  ahd  Cathmirt*. 


l9fU0  o/R*  Cdnftn  ^  EXUtdfth. 


of  Mankoi  Esq.,  grants  to  Christopher  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  James  Metcalfe,  kt,  William  Thoresby, 
Thos.  Moimford,  Thos.  Midelton,  Boht.  Maleyerev, 
and  Ralph  Hopton,  Esq**.,  his  manors  of  Marske 
and  Pathnel  to  folfil  indr*.  of  marr.  between  him 
and  Sir  Wm.  Maleyerv,  kt  and  Ralph  Wyclif,  Esq., 
for  the  marr.  of  William  his  son  &  heir,  &  Katn. 
d.  James  Malevery,  Esq.  19  Hen.  YIII. ,  at  request 
of  Wm.  Confers,  Esq.,  they  estate  the  said  lands 
on  his  son  William  and  Gath.  his  wife.  20  Aug., 
20  Hen.  VIII.,  Wm.  Rokeby,  gen.,  ad  requis.  Wm. 
Conyers,  Esq.,  of  Marske,  grants  to  Wm.  Conrers, 
his  son  and  heir,  and  Kath.  uz.,  jus  suum  in  Clynts 
and  ten.  in  Richm<i.  and  Aldburgh.  Will  dat.  11 
Mar.,  1666-7,  Pr.  4  May,  seq. 


father.  Mar.  Thomas  Mid- 
dleton,  gen.  of  West  Apple- 
garth.  A 

Margaret,  menf .  b^  her  father, 
said  to  haye  mamed  William 
Slingsby. 

Elizabeth,  married  Richard 
Sedgwick,  Esq.,  of  Wal- 
bum,  and  died  1673.  ^ 

Gedly,  married  Heniy  Ask- 
with  of  East  Newstead,  Esq. 


Joan, 

daur.  an^ 
heiress,  un- 
mar.  when 
her  father 
died. 

1.  Anthony  Con- 
yers son  &  heir, 


only  "pAiihurPhillip, 
second  son  of 
James  Phillip 
of  BrignaU, 
gen« 


1 .  Alice,  dau.  Anth.  Ken- 
dall of  Thorpthewles, 

byEliz.  d Warde, 

bp.  6  Jan.  1680-1,  mar. 
29  Dec.,  1601,  bur.  26 
Jan.,  1619. 


1.  Elizaoeth  Conyers,  bp. 
6  Jan.,  1602-3. 

\^^u*  °v  ;; V  •  •    2.1sabel,bp.  27 July,  1606; 

clerk,  ob.  14bur.     „,„..  26  l^y.  1628,  Hugh 

Blackett  of  Shipley,  gent. 

3.  Anne,    bp.    26    July, 
1607. 


William  Conyers  of  < 
Woollev,  par.  Brance- 
path,  £sq.,  »t.  66, 
162^-30.  Adm.  gr<i. 
12  May,  1641  to  his 
son  Thomas. 


16  Apr.  1636,  at 
Brancepeth,  s.p. 


2.  (George,  bp.  10 
Mar.,  1604-6. 

3.  William,  bp. 
80  Oct.,  1609, 
bur.  20  Oct., 
1619. 

4.  Robert,  bp.  16 
July,  1611,  bur. 
28  Aug.,  1612. 

6.  Thomas,  bp* 
17,  bur.  18Noy. 
1618. 


4.  Alice,  bp.  26  Sep.  1608, 
mar.  17  Jan.,  1631-2, 
Thos.  Menington  of  Bil- 
liogham.        j^ 

6,  Catharine,  bp.  11  Noy., 
1612,  bur.  24  Jan.,  1626. 

6.  Mary,  bp.  10,  bur.  13 
Apr.,  1613. 

7.  Beale,bp.23Julyl616. 

8.  Anne,  bp.  10  Feb.,  bur. 
6  June,  1617. 


Thomas 
Conyers 
of  Wool- 
ley,  Esq., 
onlj  sur- 
yiving 
son  and 
heir,  bp. 
20  Sep., 
1621. 


t^  Margaret,  dau. 
of  Sir  John  Cal- 
yerley,  kt.,  of 
Littlebume,  by 
Cath.  dau.  Sir 
Tim.  Whitting- 
ham  of  Holm- 
side,  kt,  bp.  14 
March,  1630,  & 
bur.  7,May,  1706. 
Will  dated  at 
Brancepeth,  4  May,  1706. 
Died  in  great  poyerty. 


Adeline, 

bn.    20 

July, 

1623. 

Jane,bp 
26  Sep. 

1624, 
bur.  12 

May, 
seq. 


Ill'*'  T 

Thos.  Conyers,  bom    Elizabeth,  bom 


8,  bp.  28  May,  1661. 
Wm.  Conyers,  bom 
8,  bp.  16  Noy.  1663. 
Calyerley  Conyers, 
bp.  26  May,  1667. 


6  May,  bapt. 
4  June,  1666, 
mentioned  by 
her  mother, 
1706. 


The  foUowing  wills  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  pedigree,  throwing,  as 
wills  always  do,  a  very  pleasing  light  upon  the  history  and  the  manners 
of  the  times.  The  wills  of  the  two  last  owners  of  Marske  who  bore 
the  name  of  Conyers  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  Eichmondshire 
Wills  which  I  had  the  honor  to  prepare  for  the  Burtees  Society  seven 
years  ago. 

March  14,  1604.  Chriatofer  Conyers  of  Marske,  esquier,  beyng  in  the  cite  of 
Yorke,  seke  in  body — ^to  be  buryed  where  y*  schaU  plese  Almyghty  God.  I  bequeth  k 
gyff  my  best  grament  in  the  name  of  my  mortuary  as  the  custum  ys  of  the  saide  cite. 
To  the  parischo  kyrke  of  Marsko,  Us.  4rf.  To  the  Freeiis  of  Rychmond,  6«.  8rf.  To 
the  Gray  Freirs  in  York,  6*.  8rf.     To  the  nonrey  of  Marryke,  yj  s.  yuj  d.    To  my 
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brotliere  Bogere  Conyen,  a  hone.  I  will  that  myn  executor  fynd  a  prest  to  syng  for 
my  saule,  my  fiEithere  and  mothere  sanies,  my  wyffe  saule  that  gon  ys,  by  the  space  of 
iij  yeres  nexte  aftere  my  deoesse  where  yt  shall  plese  my  wyffe,  &  the  prest  to  haye 
by  yere  yij  marc.  I  will  that  Elysabeth  my  wyffe  have  al  manor  of  suche  goodes  & 
catalles  as  I  receyvyd  withe  her  in  manage.  To  my  son  Thomas,  for  terme  of  his 
lyffe,  all  my  landes  and  tenamentes  in  Thornton  in  the  more,  nowe  in  the  haldyng  of 
Buhnere,  a  whele  wryght,  and  gy%th  by  yere  zxiij  s.  iiij  d. ;  and  all  my  landes  in 
Straffiirth  nowe  in  the  holdyng  of  th' abbot  of  Eggliston,  and  gy%th  by  yere  rj  s. : 
and  all  my  landes  [in]  Barton,  nowe  in  the  holdyng  of  John  Person,  and  gyfiyth  x  s. 
Yiij  d.  To  my  sonne  MichaeU.  for  terme  of  .his  lyffe,  my  landes  in  Bychmond  and 
HoddesweU,  nowe  in  the  holdyng  of  John  Hogeson,  and  gyffyth  by  yere  xyj  s. :  all 
my  landes  in  Alburth  off  Fetham,  and  gyfiyth  by  yere  y  s. :  all  my  landes  in  Garleton  in 
the  holdyng  off  John  Borne  and  Thomas  Taylor,  and  gyffjik  by  yere  xyiij  s.,  and  a 
ootage  with  th*appurtenances  in  Clynttes  in  the  haldyng  of  John  Anderson,  and 
gy%th  by  yere  iij  s.  iiij  d.  To  Humfray,  landes  &  tenementes,  for  terme  of  his  lyffa, 
that  y*,  my  landes  in  Bolome,  in  the  haldyng  of  Penyman,  &  giffith  by  yere  x  s. :  all 
my  landes  in  Wolsyngham,  in  the  holdyng  of  Sir  Thomas  Hall  and  John  Eyre,  & 
giffith  by  yere  yiij  s. ;  all  my  landes  in  Bamyngham,  in  the  huldyng  of  Thomas  Nelson, 
ft  giffith  by  yere  x  s.,  &  xij  s.  yerly  of  a  tenement  in  Marske  nowe  in  the  holdyng  of 
George  Smyth.  To  my  sonne  Christopher,  for  terme  of  his  lyffe,  my  landes  in 
Haukeswell,  in  the  holdyng  of  Martyndall  &  on  Scott,  &  giffith  by  yere  xxiiij  s. ;  all 
my  landes  in  Staynton  in  Clyyeland,  late  in  the  holdyng  of  one  Barwyk  &  the  pariohe 
prest,  &  giffith  by  yere  xij  s.,  &  all  my  landes  in  Bamard-castell,  late  in  the  holdyng 
of  a  Webster,  and  giffith  by  yere  y  s.  Yff  y*  fortune  Elysabeth  my  wyffe  to  be  with 
chylde  it  shall  haye  fox  terme  of  liffe  aU  my  landes  in  Newcastell  uppon  Tyne.  To 
£l3rBabeth  my  wyffe  halfe  a  more  mere  at  Whitnowsyke  in  the  wirkyng  of  James 
AUcynson,  &  halfe  anothere  more  mere  there  in  tiie  wirkyng  of  Edmund  Tod.  To 
William  my  son  a  more  mere  at  Coupperthwaite,  whith  I  bought  of  Thomas  Metcalfe. 
To  William  my  son  and  eyre  all  my  led  ohesf  nes,  of  bumeledes,  wortled,  at  my  manor 
at  Marske,  to  remayne  to  hym  &  hys  eyrs  for  eyere  as  yrlome,  and  aU  my  farlmehaldea 
in  Arkylgarthdall,  so  that  he  in  any  wyse  lett  not  ne  make  any  interupclon  un  to  my 
feoffes  nor  myn  exeouturs  in  executyng  of  this  my  will  or  any  parte  theroff,  ne  make 
ne  trouble  ne  yexacion  to  my  wiff  for  her  feoffement,  joyntor  or  thirde,  nor  to  any  of 
his  yonger  brethere,  of  my  suche  landes  as  y  haye  giffyn  &  bequst  theym.  I  will  that 
my  feoffes  perceyfe  the  reynues  of  the  lordeschipe  of  Marske  for  iiij  yeres  to  [raise] 
zl  IL  towardes  the  maryage  of  my  doughter  Jane,  &c.  To  eyery  ilkon  of  my  yonger 
men  seryants  yj  s.  yiij  d.  To  ilke  othere  man  seryant  y  s.  and  i]ke  woman  seryant  iij  s. 
iiij  d.  My  wyffe  Elysabeth,  my  brother  Sir  Cuthbert  &  my  broder  Robed  Conyers 
my  executurs.  These  beyng  witnesse  Mr.  Dayid  Johnson  bachiler  of  canon,  William 
Conyers  my  sonne  &  eyre,  William  Elson,  gent.,  Sir  Thomas  Eyng,  Sir  William 
Damwater  ohaplayne  &  others.  Teyen  at  Torke,  the  day  &  yere  aboye  saide,  and 
signed  with  my  sele.    (Prob.  apud  Ebor.  21  Noy.,  1605,  &  adm.  to  Bobt.  Conyers.) 

1517.  29  March.  Cuthbertus  Conyers,  archidiaconus  Carliolensis  et  rector  ecdesin 
de  Budby,  suspicans  diem  mortis  mc»  appropinquare^-sep.  in  choro  eccl.  de  Budby. 
Yolo  quod  20/.  disponantur  die  sopulturts  meo).  CantarisQ  de  Salkcld  iiij  11.  ut  capel- 
lanus  ibidom  oret  pro  anima  mea  ct  progenitorum  meorum.  Yolo  quod  Bobertus 
Eston,  ffiius  sororis  mes  Margerie  de  Bichmont,  ad  exhibicionem  suam  et  orandum 
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pro  Bnhna  mea  per  imiim  annum  habeat  yiij  marcaa.  Yolo  quod  cnratos  mens  vel 
alius  discretos  preablter  habeat  xyj  marcas  ad  celebrandum  in  ecdeaia  de  Budby  per 
duos  annos  integros.  EcdesisB  de  Rudby  iij  11.  yj  s.  yiij  d.  pro  yeatimento  emendo.  Ad 
fabricam  pontis  fracti  xz  marcas  alleyandaa  ex  yiij^arietibus  meia  depesoentibus  apad 
Scartb.  Willelmo  Gonyers  de  Merske  arm.  unum  cipbum  argent!  cum  signo  Jbean 
in  profundo,  cum  secundo  meo  lecto,  scUioet,  cum  omamentis,  et  unum  le  games  le 
yessell.  Thorn©  fratri  ejusdem  Willelmi  iij  11.  yj  s.  yiij  d.  cum  uno  pullo,  et  Johannsa 
Gonyen  sorori  eorumdem,  x  11.  ad  maritagium  suum,  solyendas  ad  manus  mariti  sui 
futuri  ejusdem  et  nulli  alio.  Johanni  fratri  meo  de  Bichmont  yj  11.  xiij  s.  iiij  d.  ae 
filio  Buo  Perciyallo  xl  s.  Sorori  me89  Margeri»  de  Bichmont  xl  s.  et  Willelmo  Alio  suo 
xls.  et  unicuique  alteri  sororum  mearum  xx  s.  Priori  et  Gonyentoi  Garliolenal  xla.  ad 
celebrandum  pro  anima  mea,  Magistro  et  fratribus  Gollegii  de  Graistok  yj  s.  yiij  d. 
Henrico  Gonyers  de  Westlathea  unum  equum  album  moliter  gradientem,  quem  emi  6» 
Willelmo  Alderson  et  solitus  sum  equitare  in  persona  propria,  oum  xx  a,  Johamu 
Gonyers  rectori  de  Browham  et  Roberto  Eston  onmes  libros  meos  tam  juris  ciyilia 
quam  canonid.  Domime  Annas  Gonyers  duos  annulos  aureos  quos  habet.  Ghiistofero 
Gonyers,  filio  et  heredi  domini  Willelmi  Gonyers  militis,  iij  11.  yjs.  yiij  d.  et  optimum 
meum  lectum  cum  omamentis,  ao  magistro  Willelmo  Dacre  filio  et  heredi  domini 
Thome  Dacre  militis  iij  li.  yj  s.  yiij  d.  Ad  fabricam  unius  pontis  yocati  Geslingmyer- 
brige  x  s.  Boberto  Eston  meam  nigram  togam  duplicatam  cum  le  tawne  sarcynet. 
Johannes  Gonyers  frater  mens,  Mr.  Johannes  Gonyers  magister  hospitalis  prope  Al- 
yerton,  Willelmus  Husband  magister  Gollegii  de  Graistok,  et  dominus  Bgidius  Turner, 
yicariufl  perpetuus  de  Dalton,  executores — Dominus  Willelmus  Gonyers,  et  dominus 
Thomas  Dacre  milites,  superyisorea.  Datum  apud  Budbe.  (Pr.  16  June,  1M7,  apud 
Ebor.) 

Jhesns.  Jan.  2,  1531-2.  Wm.  Gonyers  of  Marsk,  esquier,'^  to  be  buried  in  the 
churche  of  Saynt  Edmunde  of  Merske.  Where  my  broder  Biohard  Sygeawyk  of 
WalVn  and  others  stand  seased  of  x  li.  landea  for  performance  of  my  will,  my  ex**  to 
be  seased  of  yij  markes  of  it  for  yij  yers  to  th' use  of  a  preste  to  syng  and  praie  for 
my  soul,  and  the  preste  to  be  taken  and  admit  by  the  discrecon  of  Eleanor  my  wyffe. 
Wher  my  wyff  only  of  hir  own  gude  mynde,  kyndnes,  and  gude  luffe  she  bereth  to 
me  and  c  childre,  hath  of  her  feoffinent  and  threddes  in  Grayen,  at  Patnall  hauUe^ 
released  ix  li.  to  such  uses  as  I  shall  declare  for  thelth  of  my  sowle  and  the  well  of 
my  childre,  if  Gode  calle  me  to  His  mercye  at  this  tyme,  it  shall  go  for  y  yers  to  the 
benefiet  and  mariage  of  Margaret  my  doghter,  and  then  for  y  yers  to  th'  use  of 
Kateryn  my  doghter.  I  will  my  wiff  haye  the  chose  of  all  my  bedyng,  to  haye  two 
bedes,  and  one  of  thre  fiat  boles,  with  yj  silyer  spones.  To  my  sone  and  heire  my 
fermhold  in  Arkelgarth  dail,  called  Poncherd,  to  kepe  store  apon,  and  the  lesh  of  my 
leid  mynes  after  yij  years,  and  Orgate,  and  the  chamer  called  the  parlor  lofte  and  a 
stanUng  cope,  coyered,  paroell  gillte,  with  the  heirlomes,  and  a  sUyer  salte  coyered, 
with  yj  silyer  spones  and  a  mes.  of  ground  at  Modersall,  &o.  To  my  sone  Jamea 
the  parsonage  of  Merske  which  Sir  John  WeddaUe  hath  coyenannted  to  make  a  law- 
full  resignacion,  and,  if  he  mynd  hyme  therto,  he  shalle  haye  xx  IL  towardes  his  ex- 
hibicion.    My  broder  Thomas.    My  sone  Ghristofre.    To  my  sone  Bobert  the  Peill 

>o  This  will  is  in  the  autograph  of  the  testator,  and  is  preseryed  among  the  muni- 
ments at  Marske.  The  testator  liyed  thirty  years  after  this,  and  made  a  different 
disposition  of  his  substance,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Bichmondshire  Wills. 
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dose,  ij  water  mylnes,  &o.  Wher  it  is  agreyd  betwise  Hent^  Gyrdlynton  &  BandaU 
hia  son  &  heyer  &  me  for  a  manage  to  be  hadd  bethwize  the  said  Kandall  &  Crystyne 
my  dong^tyr,  &  I  to  pay  xlli. — it  to  be  kepyd.  To  Anton  Sympson  of  Heyllay  park 
a  more  meire  of  gromide  at  Punsherd.  To  Akytill,  a  boye  beynge  with  the  yicare  of 
Ard^garth  daill,  a  fennhald  in  the  Bowes. 

I  wiflh  much  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  comiect  the  writer  of  the  fol- 
lowing most  remarkable  document  with  the  family  at  Marske.  He  was 
most  proud,  apparently,  of  the  relationship,  and  it  would  give  me  much 
pleasure  to  make  out  the  connecting  link.  No  will  can  be  more  curious 
and  striking,  and  it  will  be  read,  I  am  sure,  with  very  great  interest. 

July  10,  1636.  Boger  Conyers  of  Bichmond,'^  in  the  countie  of  Yorke,  laite  of 
East  Appleton,  within  the  parrish  of  Catheridce,  in  the  saide  countie,  manie  years 
servante  to  the  laite  renowned  King  James  and  Prince  Henrie  of  famous  memorie 
(in  eztraordinarie),  in  whoes  services  and  afi&irs  by  commission  and  otherwise  often 
imployed,  wherin  my  loyaltie  and  service  well  approved  to  the  good  of  the  staite  and 
this  countrie  commonwelth :  being  sonne  and  heire  of  John  Conyers,  laite  of  East 
Appleton  afforesaid,  Esqr.,  deceased,  &  intombed  in  All  Hallowes  Ghurche,  in  Newe 
Gastell  upon  Tyne,  whoe  was  of  the  fameUe  and  house  of  Maske,  nighe  Bichmond, 
afforesaid,  discended  from  the  fyfte  brother  of  William  Lord  Conyers,  sometime  of 
Homebie  in  the  said  countie  of  Yorke,  the  first  Lord  Conyers,  whoe  mairied  the 

>^  This  will  is  written  on  one  large  sheet  of  coarse  paper.  The  whole  of  it  is  in 
the  testator's  handwriting,  and  it  gives  us  a  perfect  picture  of  the  compiler. 

He  was,  it  will  be  observed,  in  great  fear  of  the  plague,  and  he  probably  fell  a 
victim  to  his  alarm,  as  he  was  buried  at  Bichmond  on  the  19th  of  January,  1636-7, 
just  six  months  after  he  sat  down  to  make  his  wilL  He  remembered,  doubtless,  all 
the  previous  visitations  with  which  Bichmond  had  been  afflicted,  and  the  news  that 
the  plague  was  again  at  Newcastle  would  work  greatly  upon  the  old  man's  fears. 
At  Newcastle  the  plague  made  great  havoc,  and  Mr.  Jenison,  the  intruding  vicar, 
wrote  thereupon  <*  Newcastle's  call  to  her  neighbour  and  sister  townes  and  cities 
throughout  the  land  to  take  warning  b;^'  her  sins  and  sorrows;  whereunto  is  added, 
the  niunber  of  them  that  died  weekly  in  Newcastle  aud  Oateside  firom  May  6  to 
Dec.  31,  1636.    London,  1637." 

Conyers,  it  will  be  seen,  mentions  an  intruder  upon  his  paternal  estate  at  East 
Appleton.  That  intruder  was  the  well  known  author  of  Drunken  Bamaby,  a  man  of 
eccentric,  although  great,  learning.  We  meet  him  here  located  in  Bichmondshire 
for  the  first  time.  Soon  after  this  he  took  to  himself  a  wife  £rom  East  Appleton,  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Croft  He  lies  in  the  parish  church  of  Catterick,  where 
there  is  a  monument  to  him  and  his  adventurous  but  ill-fated  son. 

I  give  with  this  note  some  extracts  from  the  wills  of  the  father  and  brother  of  the 
testator,  which  are  in  the  Begistry  at  Durham. 

May  26,  1619.  John  Conyers  of  Newcastle -uppon-Tyne,  gent  I  release  unto  my 
Bomie  Boger  Conyers  two  bonds  which  he  oweth  me  in  satisfaction  of  his  child's 
part  To  my  sons  John,  James,  &  Geo.  Conyers,  140/.  each.  To  my  dauis.  Cecilie 
wife  of  Thos.  Husband,  Dorothy  Willies,  Grace  &  Mary  Conyers,  140/.  each.  To 
my  dau.Ann  Anderson,  80/.  To  my  cosin,  John  Smelt,  10/.  To  Marie  and  Jane 
Metcalfe,  daurs.  of  Bich<*  M.  a  cupboard  at  Laiton.  Son  James  ex'.  Sir  Thos. 
Laiton  of  Sexhowe,  kt,  Ambrose  Dudley  of  Chopwell,  esq.,  Chr.  Pepper  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, &  Edmond  Bichison,  supervisors.  Codicil.  9  Aug.  Whereas  his  sonne  in  law 
Bichard  Metcalfe,  of  East  Layton,  owes  him  357/.,  for  the  love  which  I  bear  to  him 
k  Elix.,  my  dau.,  his  wife,  I  iorgive  him  167/.  and  give  40/.  to  each  of  his  children, 
Michael,  Marv,  and  Jane  Metcalfe.     (Pr.  26  Feb.  1619-20.) 

Inv.  23  Feb.  Howshould  stuff,  13/.  One  silver  bowle  &  eight  silver  spoones,  3/. 
One  baie  meare  &  one  dunn  nogg,  6/.     One  cowo,  33«.  4</.    Three  corsletts  with 
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dowgbter  of  the  Lord  Dacen  of  the  north :  smce  which  towe  Lords  Gonyers,  vis., 
Christofer  Lord  OonyerB,  whoe  married  the  dowghter  of  the  Earle  of  Westmerlaad, 
and  John  Lord  Conyers  his  Bonne,  whoe  married  the  dowghter  of  the  Earle  of  Cum* 
berland,  whoe  departed  this  life  withoute  anie  yssoe  maile,  whoee  inherittanoe  there- 
hie  discended  to  his  three  dowghters,  of  one  of  which  Sir  Conyer  Darde)  knight, 
diaoended  and  came ;  to  whome  a  thirde  parte  of  the  said  lands  discended  as  heira  to 
his  said  mother:  (of  w«^  relation  maid  in  memorie  of  the  nobillatie  andworthines 
thereof)  J,  nowe,  sicke  in  bodies,  yisitted  with  long  sicknes  and  infirmitties  of  bodie, 
the  stoone,  and  the  gowte,  being  disabled  in  bodie  to  traTell  upon  my  necessarie  oc- 
easions  fSor  my  mantenanoe,  yet  of  good  and  perfecte  memorie,  for  that  in  this  peril- 
lous  tyme  of  plague  and  pestilence  wherwith  dyvers  parts  of  this  our  realme  of 
England  ys  nowe  sore  yisitted,  and  especiallie  the  cittie  of  London  and  subberbes 
thereof  and  the  towne,  burrowe,  and  subberbes  of  Newe  Castell  upon  Tyne  affore- 
said,  to  w«^  wee  are  all  noe  less  subjecte  and  remidiles,  but  onelie  by  repentance  to  ap- 
peale  to  God  for  mercie  to  withdrawe  his  wrath  frome  them  and  us,  w^^  I  humblie 
beseche  Qod  of  his  greate  goodnes  to  grant.  I,  nowe  being  of  the  age  of  threescore 
and  sixtene  years,  ordeyne  and  make  this  my  last  will  and  testamente  in  manner  and 
forme  following. — ^First,  I  bequeth  my  soule  into  the  hands  of  Almightie  God,  my 
Creator,  and  to  Jhesus  Christe  my  £edemor,  and  the  Holie  Gooste,  my  Consolacion 
and  Comforter,  the  Wholie  and  Blissed  Trenitie,  to  Whome  be  aU  honor  and  glorie 
ascribed  for  oyer  &  everlastinglie ;  by  Whome  and  throughe  Whome  I  trust  assuredlie 
to  enjoye  etemall  rest  perpetuallie.  Allsoe  I  render  and  committ  my  bodie  to  be 
buried  &  intomed  in  the  churche  or  parishe  churche  yearde  where  yt  shall  please  God 
to  call  mee  to  His  mercie.  my  loving  wife  AUice  Conyers,  by  whoes  In- 
dustrie and  greate  paynes  taking  wee  have,  by  God's  providens,  our  mantenance  & 
releife,  my  sole  executrix— to  her  my  burgage  &c.  in  Pilgrim  Street,  in  the  towne  of 
Newcastell  upon  Tyne,  laite  the  inherittanoe  of  Thomas  Howey  my  brother  in  lawe, 
deceased,  laite  husbande  of  my  sister  Grace  Conyers,  also  deceased.  To  my  wife  my 
messuage,  the  kilne  house  &  garth  in  the  towne  of  East  Appleton,  laite  in  the  tenure 
of  John  Conyers  my  father,  to  hym  gyven  by  Wm.  Pepper,  my  grand&ther,  with 
Jane  Pepper  that  was  my  mother,  in  franck  marriage,  being  one  of  his  dawghters,  in 
the  3rd  yeare  of  Qu.  Eliz.,  of  which  my  said  father  was  seized  for  the  space  of  sixtie 
yeares  and  more,  and  died  thereof  seizid,  the  said  Jane  his  wife  being  departed  this 
life  looge  before  hym,  which  messuage  is  now  in  the  wrongfull  tenure  of  John  HaU 
by  cullour  of  demise  from  one  Eichard  Brathwaite,  whoes  father  purchased  divers 
other  landes  of  my  father  &  me  in  East  Appleton  aforesaid,  but  the  said  mes.  was 
especiallie  excepted.  I  desier  my  said  wife  Alice  as  a  legacie  or  bequest  frome  me 
to  gyve  twoe  shillings  and  sixpence  a  peece  amongst  my  most  nedefiil  kinsfolke  and 
frinds,  as  in  remembrance  of  my  love  to  them.    I  hereby  desire  my  wellbeloved  frends 

pikes,  40«.  One  watch,  30«.  One  cote  of  plate  with  furniture,  20«.  Two  jackes,  6§. 
All  his  apparell  &  money  remaining  in  his  purse,  80/.  One  gould  ringe,  208.  Debts 
on  specialties  due  to  him,  1966/.  I6i.    Funerall  expences,  35/.  6$.  Sd, 

Sep.  15,  1634.  Thomas  Conyers  of  Newcastle,  gentleman.  To  the  poore  of  par. 
of  All  Sts.,  40«.  To  my  brother  John  Conyers,  10/.  and  my  best  wearinge  doake. 
To  my  bro'  Roger  Conyers,  5/.,  and  to  Alice  his  wife,  20*.  My  sisters  Mary  Stubbe, 
Eliz.  Metcalfe,  Dor.  Willis,  and  Sisly  Husband.  My  sister  in  law  Sarah  Conjrers, 
208.  To  my  honest  friend  Daniel  Pusey,  clorke,  par.  All  Sts.,  20».  To  my  kinde 
fireind  John  Tomkins  of  Newcastle,  gentleman,  5/. — ^ho  ex'  &  residuary  legatee. 
Inv.  27  Feb.  1634-5.    Sum  total  138/.  1«.  10</. 
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Mr.  Jolin  Waistall,  eaqr.,  recorder  of  Bidunond,  Mr.  Israel  Feilding  of  Startforth, 
esqr.,  mj  nepliewe,  and  Mr.  FranoiB  Nicholson  of  Downeham  Parke,  gent.,  to  take 
the  paynes  to  be  supervisors  of  this  my  will,  and  as  a  token  of  lemcmbrance  of  me  I 
gyve  to  eyerie  of  them  ten  shillings.  To  my  nephewe  and  Mrs.  Jane  Shaftoe  his 
wife,  either  of  them  ten  shillings,  and  to  Ann  Shaftoe  their  dowghter,  ten  shillings. 
To  my  sister  Elizabeth  Metoalf  and  her  two  dowghtcrs  fyve  shillings,  and  to  my  sis- 
ter Gidll  Husband  fyye  shillings,  and  to  my  syster  Marie  Stnbbes  fyve  shillings,  and 
to  my  brother  John  Gonyers  six  shillings,  and  to  my  sister  Dorathie  Willis  dowghters^ 
eyerie  of  them  towe  shillings  sixpence.  To  Sir  William  Hutoheone,  derke,  of  Eich- 
mond,  towe  shillings  sixpence.    (Proy.  1  Mar.,  1636-7,  at  Richmond  ) 

In  doraOf  manu  ttatatorit.  The  last  will  and  testament  of  Roger  Gonyers,  made 
the  tenth  day  of  Julie,  1636,  in  the  tyme  of  y*  greate  visitation  of  plague  and  pesti* 
lenoe  att  London  and  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  wherupon  a  generall  &  straite  watche. 
Hard  for  anie  to  trayell  without  a  good  oertifiloate  under  the  hand  of  good  awethoritie. 

"We  now  oome  to  a  very  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  Marske. 
There  is  a  probability  of  the  estate  again  descending  to  an  heiress,  and 
measures  are  taken  for  securing  to  her  a  hnsband.  On  Jan.  16, 1550-51, 
Wm.  Conyers  of  Marske,  sen.,  Esq.,  and  his  son,  another  Wniiam,  to 
carry  out  the  indentures  of  marriage  which  they  had  entered  into  on 
the  31st  of  October  previous  with  George  Conyers,  Esq.,  of  Easrugton 
in  Cleveland,  convey  to  Sir  John  Conyers,  kt.  Lord  Conyers,  Sir  Chr. 
Metcalfe,  kt.,  Chr.  Lepton  and  Bichard  Whalley,  Esqrs.,  Michael 
Wandesford,  Thos.  Gtower,  jun.,  James  Gtower,  and  Kobert  and  Anthony 
Gonyers,  gentlemen,  the  manor  of  Marske  and  lands  in  Hawkswell,  Bar- 
nardcastle,  Bolam,  Wolsingham,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  trust. 
And  the  following  settlement  of  these  estates''  is  made : — 1.  On  Wm. 
Conyers,  Esq.,  sen.,  for  his  life.     2.  On  Wm.  Conyers,  Esq.,  jun.,  his 

»  The  estates  at  this  time  were  numerous  and  valuable.  They  were  the  manors  of 
If  aiske  and  Pathnall,  lands,  &o.  m  Clyntes,  Bollerom,  Carleton,  Aldeburgh,  Hawks- 
well,  Horton  in  Craven,  Newsam,  Richmond,  Hudswell,  Staneton  in  Cleveland  and 
Staynsbye.  All  this  appears  from  an  exemplification,  under  seal,  made  at  the  request 
of  James  Phillip,  gent,  of  the  Inquisition  post  mortem  Willelmi  Convers,  1  &  2  Ph. 
and  Hary.  Marske  and  Clints  were  held  of  Henry  Lord  Scrope  by  knighf  s  service 
and  were  worth  £30.  per  ann. 

I  now  give  a  particular  description  and  rental  of  the  demesne  lands  at  Marske,  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  Conyers  with  Arthur  Phillip,  on  the  evidence 
of  Eychard  Gyffordson,  Allen  Hawkyn,  Thomas  Helmesley,  Rychard  Cotes,  John 
Taylor,  Edward  Dent,  Barnard  Orton,  George  Pettye,  Willyam  Todd,  Thos.  Atkynson, 
James  Blades,  Willyam  Dawson,  Leond.  Hagston,  James  Metcalf,  Peter  Thomson  and 
Bobert  Bawe. 

"  Arable  lends,  3  acres,  5L  by  yere.  Hall  close  cent.  8  acres,  26«.  Sd,  Atkynson 
field,  cont.  14  acres,  40».  Prye  field,  cont.  20  acres,  60*.  4rf,  Rawse  closes,  cont. 
amonge  them  22  acres,  3/.  6«.  Sd,  Wraye  wood,  cont  16  acres,  41.  Orgate  doses, 
cont.  61  acres,  30«.  The  Orchard  and  the  garth  adjoynyng  to  the  howse  and  one 
close  callyd  Longleyes,  cont  6  acres,  20#.  The  Parke  and  flingyng  banck  spring, 
cont.  4  acres,  Wraye  wood,  cont  3  acres,  Thycket  spring,  cont  1  acre,  the  spring  adjoyn- 
jng  to  the  fatt  close,  cont.  2  acres,  the  sprmg  callyd  Orgat  spring,  cont.  2  acres,  the 
mtack  at  Orgett,  cont.  4  acres,  40«.  Ha. . .  .orth  hyll,  cont  by  estymacon  200  acres, 
6/.  13«.  4d.  One  close  of  pasture  callvd  Fatt  dose,  cont.  24  acres.  4/.  The  myll 
there  il    Summa,  37/.  10«.  id:* 
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8011  and  heir-apparent.  3.  On  Joan  Conyers,  dau.  and  heir  of  Wm. 
Gonyers,  jun.,  and  her  heirs,  and  failing  them,  on  Nicholas  son  and  heir 
of  George  Conyers,  Esq.,  of  Easington,  or  Leonard  his  hrother :  hut  if 
either  the  Mher  or  the  son  have  any  farther  male  issue,  the  portion  of 
the  presumptive  heiress  is  to  he  340/.,  a  very  handsome  dowry. 

It  was  evidently  the  wish  of  the  Conyers's  to  marry  the  heiress  of 
Marske  to  one  of  their  own  name  and  fEunily.  And  it  was  a  very  na- 
tural desire.  The  intended  hridegroom  of  the  yoxmg  lady  was  a  distant 
cousin,  descended  likewise  from  the  house  of  Homhy,  and  the  son  of  the 
head  of  the  family  of  Conyers  of  Bowlhy,  in  the  parish  of  Easington  in 
Cleveland. 

But  there  is  many  a  slip  hetween  the  cup  and  the  lip.  Before  any  far- 
ther arrangement  was  made,  the  owners  of  Marske,  father  and  son,  hoth 
die.  The  wardship  of  the  heiress  and  the  custody  of  her  lands  now  pass 
away  into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  out  of  the  reach  of  her  family,  and  a 
successfdl  applicant  springs  up  for  them  in  the  shape  of  one  James  Phillip 
of  Brignall.  He  was  a  turhulent  feUow,  without  either  character  or 
position,  who  had  heen  an  agent  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton, 
and  had  gained  the  ear  of  his  master,  it  is  said,  hy  improper  influences. 
Under  the  shelter  of  that  potent  name  he  had  pushed  successfiilly  hia 
own  fortunes,  hut,  after  the  fEuihion  of  all  unscrupulous  men,  hy  the 
most  un&ir  means,  stripping  and  plundering  the  estates  over  which  he 
was  steward,  ousting  tenants  from  their  leases,  forcing  loans  which  he 
never  intended  to  repay,  litigious  and  quarrelsome. 

But  there  is  a  little  diahlerie  connected  with  him.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  two  tahlets  of  lead  were  discovered  on  Gatherley 
moor.  On  the  one  side  were  scrawled  magical  signs  and  imprecations 
against  James  Phillip,  John,  Chr.  and  Thos.  his  sons,  and  all  their  kith 
and  kin,  that  heggary  should  he  their  lot ;  that  they  should  flee  Eich- 
mondshire,  and  that  nothing  which  they  took  in  hand  should  prosper. 
On  the  other  side,  in  a  tahular  form,  were  rows  of  figures  which  if 
summed  up  diagonally,  horizontally,  or  perpendicularly,  made  up  the 
mystic  numher  of  369.  Some  have  thought  that  these  tahlets  were 
forgeries;  hut,  let  me  ask,  what  possihle  reason  could  there  he  for 
forging  them.**    It  is  far  more  likely  that  they  were  made  hy  some 

>3  These  tablets  are  said  to  have  been  found  by  Wm.  Hawksworth,  Esq.,  in  a 
tumulus  on  Gatherley  moor,  the  yerv  place  where  you  would  expect  to  find  them. 
They  were  noticed,  first,  in  the  Grentieman's  Magazine,  and  a  lon^  account  of  them, 
with  engravings,  may  be  found  in  Clarkaon's  Richmond,  and  Whitaker's  Riohmond- 
shire.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  names  J.  Phillip  being  scrawled  at  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  tablets,  it  has  been  thought  that  he  was  the  maker  of  tiiem.  It  is  fieir 
more  likely  that  they  are  the  names  not  of  the  maker,  but  of  the  intended  yictun. 
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poor  victim  of  James  Phillip's  malice ;  for,  as  Avery  XJvedalo  of  Marrick 
says  in  his  complarat  against  him,  ^'  his  extorcione  is  almost  cryede  owt 
apon  in  everye  poore  widdowe's  mowthe,"  and  he  "soo  vexithe  many 
poore  menne  with  proces  and  suits  in  the  lawe  that  theye  he  utterly 
nndoone  and  almost  readye  to  goo  abowt  in  the  cuntrye  on  begging  w' 
staff  and  poouke."  "We  can  easily  imagine  a  party  of  the  sufferers  ga- 
thering togeth^  on  the  lonely  moor  of  Gatherley  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  tracing  the  magic  circle  and  muttering  strange  words.  The  leaden 
tablets  are  the  lamiuaft  on  which  their  wishes  were  inscribed,  summon- 
ing the  aid  of  the  powers  of  evil. 

Nunc,  ntmc  adeste ;  nunc  in  bostilefl  domos 
Iram  atque  numen  rertite. 

And  strange  to  say,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  a  curse  seems  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  Phillips.  The  generation  that  witnessed  their  rise  wit- 
nessed their  ML,  and,  now  there  is  not  a  Phillip  in  the  whole  of  Eich- 
xnondshire. 

But  it  is  gravely  stated  that  James  Phillip  was  himself  conversant 
with  those  arts  of  which  his  adversaries  availed  themselves.  Avery 
TJvedale  says  of  him  that  he  "is  a  man  suspectide  to  bee  by  common 
rumor  a  practiser  with  arte  magicke,  for  the  rumor  goethe  that  his  bro- 
ther was  taken  in  the  tyme  of  King  Henrye  the  eight  for  conjuring  in 
the  cowrte  and  working  w*  a  familiar,  with  whom  this  James  Phillipe 
then  being  in  the  cowrte  fledde,  as  the  rumor  goeth,  by  leaping  down 
owt  of  a  windowe,  and  afterwardes  came  to  the  service  of  the  olde  lorde 
Scroope,  whom  by  rumor  hee  so  enchantide  that  he  gett  siche  substance 
of  landes  and  goodes  w^  hathe  browght  him  from  the  state  of  a  yeoman 
man  almost  to  presume  with  a  jentilman,  and  to  be  his  fellowe,  yea, 
rather,  his  better."** 

It  was  into  this  man's  hands,  probably  through  the  mediation  of  Lord 
Scrope,  that  the  heiress  of  Marske  came,  and,  of  course,  he  never 
thought  of  fiilfilling  the  intention  which  her  father  and  grandfather  had  of 
marrying  her  to  her  cousin.  He  seems  to  have  married  her  at  once  to 
Arthur  Phillip,  his  second  son.  Upon  this  a  violent  contention  arose 
between  him  and  George  Conyers  of  Easington,  who,  to  say  the  least, 
had  been  very  hardly  used.     There  were  forcible  entries  upon  Marske,'' 

**  This  extract  is  taken  from  a  bill  of  complaint  which  was  preferred  against  James 
Phillip  by  Avery  Uvedale  of  Marrick.  It  was  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Col- 
lectanea Topographica  among  other  excerpta  from  the  Marrick  papers  which  were 
preparod  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Stapleton.     Uvedale  had  a  quarrel  with  Phillip. 

^  George  Conyers  and  Nicholas  his  son  received  many  of  ^e  rents  and  took  fines 
from  the  tenants.    Tlus,  however,  lasted  for  a  very  short  time. 
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frays  throughont  the  whole  dale  between  the  partizans  of  the  two 
claimaiits,  and,  one  occaaion,  Phillip  had  a  quarrel  ''  against  certaine  of 
Mr.  Comer's  servants  in  Marske  chirche  for  sitting  in  a  stall,  where- 
apon  hadde  like  to  have  beene  greate  manslawghter."  Phillip,  how- 
ever, was  successM.  On  Sep.  1,  1558,  he  got  a  general  acquittance 
from  Catherine  Conyers,  the  mother  of  his  daughter-in-law,  who 
thenceforward  took  his  side  most  vigorously.  On  the  26th  of  May, 
1560,  the  queen  mentions  in  a  letter  that  a  petition  has  been  preferred 
by  George  Conyers  in  the  Court  of  Eequests  against  Catherine  Conyers. 
She  had  thrown  him  into  the  Marshalsea  on  a  plea  of  trespass,  and  for 
a  debt  of  400/.,  a  sum  which,  as  he  states,  he  paid  to  divers  persons  on 
account  of  the  said  WiUiam,  her  husband.  He  got  out  of  prison,  aud  on 
the  3rd  of  Dec.  in  the  same  year,  Robert  Rokeby,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  gent., 
receives  in  his  behalf  the  sum  of  60/.  which  James  Phillip  had  paid  him, 
by  force  of  au  award.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  question  was 
compromised,  after  several  years  of  wrangling  and  contention.  Conyers, 
in  spite  of  all  his  troubles,  died  in  afiuent  circumstances  inl568 ;  and 
both  his  sons,  one  of  whom  was  a  minor  when  his  father  died,  made 
alliances  with  the  family  of  Beckwith. 

The  following  pedigree  will  give  my  readers  some  account  of  the  new 
owners  of  Marske.  There  was  a  family  of  Phillip  at  Morton  Tjme- 
mouth,  CO.  Durham,  but  I  cannot  connect  it  with  that  at  Marske,  al- 
though there  is,  probably,  some  relationship.  The  arms  of  the  Phillips 
of  Brignall  are  sai4"  to  be  az.  three  sparrows  closed,  proper,  but  on  a 
slLver  chalice  in  the  church  at  Eokeby  a  somewhat  different  coat  is  as- 
cribed to  them.  The  blazon  I  cannot  give,  but  the  bearings  are,  be- 
tween a  chevron  charged  with  three  flowers  (roses  ?)  three  sparrows. 
"  Fhiltp  was  the  usual  name  for  a  tame  sparrow.  *  Philip!  Sparrow 
James,'  King  John,  Act  1."  (Surtees'  Durham,  iv.  24.)  The  Phillips 
formed  quite  a  clan  in  the  parish  of  Brignall,  and  any  extensive  ac- 
count of  them  will  properly  come  under  that  parish. 

Herny  Phillip  of  Brignall,  eaid  in  the  Visitation  of  1576,  to  be  a  Bon  of  fialph  Phillip  '^ 
of  Brignall.  I 


1.  Charles  Phillip  of  Brignall.  Will 
dated  19  Aug.,  1677,  and  proved  at 
Kichmond,  22  Oct.,  **  to  be  buried 
in  the  parishe  church  of  Brignell." 


Anne  dau.  Ralph  2.  James  Phil-  sf  Alice,  dau. 
Bainbridge  of  lip  of  Brig-  of  Ralph 
Bolton,  menf^  nail:  an  agent  Bainbridge 
by  her  husband     under       the      of  Bolton. 


M  According  to  Glarkson  a  different  coat  was  granted  to  James  Phillip  of  Brignall, 
by  Wm.  Flower,  Norroy,  in  1661,  viz.,  "three  falcons  arg.,  beaked  and  belled  or; 
crest  on  a  wreath,  a  demi-horse  rampant,  holding  in  his  mouth  a  broken  spear,  broken 
in  two,  all  argent."  My  father  and  Mr.  Surtees  gave  him  the  simpler  bearing  of  the 
sparrows. 
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JrnM  9f  (harlet  and  Anns  Phillip.  \ 

George  Phillip,  menf^  JohnPhillip,ment^«p  Margaret 
by  his  father  &  his  bro.  hy  his  father  :  of 
Brignall.  Buried 
there  10  July, 
1619.  WiU  dated 
Sep.  18,  1614. 


47 
Itttu  ofJaiMt  and  |  Alie*  PhUlip. 


Cuihbert  Phillip,  menf^ 
hy  his  father. 

lg^}man<^1677. 


dau.  . 
Hutchin 


fam.ofScrope 
of  Bolton.     Bailiff  of  the 
queen's  woods  at  Grinton : 
a  chantry  comm'  for  Rich- 
mondshire  3  £liz.  llMilr. 
3  Eliz.,    "  Henry  Scrope, 
kt ,  Lord  Scrope  of  Boltonne,  appoints 
James  Phillip  of  Brignell,  gentuman, 
to  Teue,  set  fiirth,  bargayne  and  sell 
my  woods  and  underwoods  in  my 
manors  of  Eglington  and  Stanton,  co. 
York,  Essington,  co.  Notts,  and  Eston,  co.  Lincohi,"     Wifl  dated  Feb.  7,  1682-8, 
"  being  of  auncient  years  and  craysed  in  bodie — ^to  be  buried  at  Brignell." 


William 
1614. 


Phillip,  a  minor 


Margery, 
Mary. 


i.  John  Phillip^pEleanor, 
of  Brignali^  dan.  and 
reeidr.  legatee 
to  his  father, 
who  leaves  him 
his  household 
■tuff  at  Brig- 
nall &  his  lease 
of  the  manor 
and  park  there 
under    Henry 


1.  Joandau.=F2.  Arthur  Phillip=F2.  Bridget,  3rd«=3.  Eliza- 


heiressof 
Edward 
Huds- 
welL 


dau.  of  Nich- 
olas Leybome 
of  Gunswick, 
Westmerland, 
Esq.  Admin. 
gran<^14Mar. 
1675,  to  her 
hu8bn<^,to  the 
use  of  her  dau. 


beth.. 
mention^ 
with  her 
husb.  in 
the  mar. 
art»M.  of 
Francis 
Phillip. 


and  heiress 

ofWmCon- 

yers.  Esq , 

of  Marske. 

July  3,    6 

Eliz.,  she  & 
her  husband  conyey 
Marske  to  Ric.  Becke 
&  John  Story,  to  have 
a  fine  made  which  is 
Lord  Scrope. '  )^  done  on  31  Jan.  1564-6. 

3.  Henry  Phillip,  menfi  in  the  Visitation. 

4.  Christopher  Phillip. 
6.  Thomas  Phillip :  to  these  three  sons 

their  father  leayes  annuities  of  6/.  13«. 

Ad.  for  70  years  out  of  BrignalL 
1.  Agnes,  said  in  the  Baronetage  to  have 
,   been  an  heiress,  and  to  have  mar.  Ralph  Robinson  the  ancestor  of  the  Robinsons  of 

Rokeby  who  quarter  the  arms  of  Phillip,  qu, 
Dorothy,  whom  her  father  desires  her  brother  John  to  keep  with  meat,  clothing,  fto., 

for  70  years  as  "  he  would  his  own  daughter." 
Jane,  ment^  in  the  Tisitation.  Grace,  mental  by  her  father,  and  left  as  Dorothy. 

Eleanor,  to  whom  her  father  leaves  100  marks. 


of  BrignaU,  ^n, 
of  Marske,  jure 
ux.  May  8,  4 
Eliz.,  the  mieen 
gmts.himalease 
of  the  ten^  in 
Marske  late  be- 
longing to  the 
Nunnery  of  Mar- 
rick,  late  in  occ.  i • 

of  Wm.  Conyers,  Elizabeth  Pnillip,  aminor 
Esq.,  for  13«.  Ad,  when  her  mother  died, 
per  ann.  Sells  In  1597  the  estate  was 
Marske.  1 597,  chai*ged  with  1 00/  to  her 
October  26,  Mr. 

Arthur  Phillipp  (quondam  Lord  of  the 
manor  of  Marske)  buried. 


1.  Jane,  dau.  of  i^  Francis  Phillip  eldest «  2.  Elizabeth,  daiu   William  tiiillip,' joins'  his 


Feb.  8,  1696-7. 


Francis  Tun-       son  and  heir":  joins      Welden, 

stall  of  Scar-       his  father  in  the  sale     mar.  at  Richmond 
gill,  Esq.  of  the  estate.  Marr. 

J    covenants  with  Jane 

Tunstall,  sealed  Dec.  8,  25  Eliz.,  and 
on  the  1 2th,  to  perform  them,  Arthur 
Phillip  convoys  Marske  to  Richard 
Myddleton  of  Myddlcton  hall,  West- 
merland, Francis  Tunstall  of  Awclif, 
CO.  Lancaster,  gen.,  and  John  and 
Ghristopher  Phillip  of  Brignall,  gen. 
He  was  of  Lincolns  Inn,  and  was  an 


father  &  bror.  in  the  sale 
of  the  estate.  (2m.  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  Marske  was 
charged  with  100/ to  him 
John  Phillip,  a  minor  in  1697 ;  to  have  50/. 
from  the  estate. 


eminent  lawyer  and  conveyancer. 


James  and  Henry  Phillip,  minors,  1597;  each 

to  have  30/.  from  tho  estate. 
Mary  and  Alice  Phillip,  each  to  receive  40/. 

from  Marske. 
Anne,  Eatherine,  Lucy,  and  Bridget  Phillip, 

each  to  rece.  30/.    Cath.  mar.  Wm.  Gorbet 
Some  of  these  children  are,  perhaps,  by 
the  third  wife. 


William  Phillip,  said  by  Glarkson  to 
have  been  his  son,  but  qu, 

Jane  Phillip,  according  to  Dugdale,  married  John  Pearson  of  ,  in  Cleveland, 

and  their  son  Thomas  Pearson  of  Harpham,  gent.,  married  Margaret,  daughter  and 
sole  heir  of  ... .  Pliillip  of  Marske,  and  widow  of  ....  Salvin  of  Newbiggin. 
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Between  1626  and  1634  the  Huttona  leased  a  faim  in  Marake,  at  the  rent  of  80«. 
per  ann.  to  Thomas  Phillips.  On  4  Apr.  1638,  Matthew  Hutton,  Esq.,  leases  to  Thos. 
Phillips  of  Marske,  the  younger,  the  farme  lately  occupied  by  Thomas  Phillips  his 
father.  1640,  Apr.  14,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Phillips,  the  younger,  bp. 
1640,  Dec,  Mr.  Thomas  Phillips,  bur. — Manke  Register.  1634,  May  11,  Catherine 
Corbet,  wife  of  William  Corbet,  and  daughter  of  Arthur  Phillips,  once  lord  of  this 
towne,  buried.  On  1  Jan.,  6  Jac.,  Sir  Timothy  Hutton  leases  to  William  Corbett  of 
Marske,  Katherine  his  wife,  and  Hutton  Corbett  his  son,  "the  seate  and  soyle  of  the 
laite  decayed  leade  mynes  or  smeltinge  houses  in  the  territories  of  Marsk,  laite  in 
tenure  of  Richard  Wyllance  of  Richmond,  deceased." 

Jan.  26, 1673-4.  William  Claypham,  of  Marske,  gentleman — "  Wheras  I  have  bene 
brought  up  frome  •  my  tender  age  to  this  stayt  I  am  now  in  at  the  onely  cost  and 
charges  of  my  most  deare  frraides  Mrs.  Katheryne  Conyers,  layt  wife  and  executrix  of 
William  Conyers  of  Marske,  esquire,  and  also  of  James  Phillip  of  Marske,  aforesaydd, 
gentleman,  and  nowe  am  desirus  of  my  owne  mynde  to  drawe  to  sanris  in  the  aouthe 
partes  in  hope  of  better  maintenance  of  my  leayinge,  by  Gfod's  grace,  and  thereunto 
onely  set  furthe  in  money  and  apparill  by  my  sayd  deare  frendes,"  he  gives  them  a 
general  acquittance. 

Avery  Uvedale,  in  his  complaiiit  against  James  Phillip,  says  that  he 
injured  the  property  and  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  the  heiress  by 
letting  it  out  in  leases.  And  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  he  did  so.'' 
I  do  not  think  that  Arthur  Phillip  had  much  to  do  with  Marske  before 
his  father  died,  and  he  would  then  receive  it,  in  all  probability,  over- 
burdened with  encumbrances,  which  his  large  family  would  not  allow 
him  to  diminish.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  soon  fell  into 
difficulties :  Glints  was  the  first  portion  of  his  estate  that  he  sold,  and 
Marske  soon  followed  it.     It  passed  away  to  the  family  of  Hutton. 

The  Huttons  obtained  a  footing  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  purchase 
of  the  estate  of  Marrick,  which  was  sold  to  them  in  1592  by  Richard 
Brackenbury,  Esq.,  of  SeUaby,  a  coxmty  of  Durham  man.  They  would, 
therefore,  be  eager  to  secure  the  adjoining  property  of  Marske  when 
there  was  a  chance  of  its  being  sold.  On  the  7th  of  March,  39th  Eliz., 
Arthur  Phillip  of  Marske,  Esq.,  and  Francis  Phillip  his  son  and  heir- 
apparent,  Talbott  Bowes  of  Eichmond,  Esq.,  and  Anth.  Bessonof  Graie's 
Inn,  gent.,  sell  tho  demesne  of  Marske  for  3,000^.  to  Timothy  Hutton, 
Esq.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the  town  and  manor  are  con- 
veyed at  the  request  of  Matthew  Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York,  to  his 

8V 


Arthur  { 
Marske, 

June  to  Richard  Willance,  Arthur  Hutchinson,  and  Mann.  Pearson  of  Richmond, 
and  they,  on  Aug.  18,  grant  them  back  again  to  the  Phillips.  On  June  18, 1589,  Buckle 
leases  to  Willance,  Hutchinson,  and  Pearson,  the  mill  and  certain  closes  in  Marske. 
Mar.  5,  1588-9.  A  lease  of  Orgate  to  the  Phillips,  for  life,  from  the  Queen:  this  was 
claimed  by  Sir  Timothy  Hutton.  There  is  a  letter  about  this  lease  in  the  Hutton 
Couespondence,  p.  162. 
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sons-in-law  Richard  Remington  of  Lockington,  clerk,  and  'Wm,  Gee  of 
Beverley,  Esq. ;  and  on  the  same  day  in  the  following  year,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of  1,600/.  already  paid,  Francis  Phillip  of  Marske, 
Esq.,  covenants  to  the  archbishop  to  free  the  property  from  aU  those 
payments  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  with  which  the  estate  was  charged 
by  himself  and  his  father  on  the  30th  of  Sept.  previous.  On  the  7th 
of  Oct.,  1601,  Remington  and  Gee  convey  the  manor,  at  the  request  of 
the  archbishop  to  Timothy  Hutton,  Esq.,  the  archbishop's  eldest  son. 

In  the  family  of  Hutton  the  estate  has  ever  since  continued,  and  J 
shall  now  bring  before  my  readers  several  members  of  that  family  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  founder  of  the  family  and  the  purchaser  of  the  estate  was 
Matthew  Hutton,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York.  As  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, before  long,  of  going  fully  into  the  history  of  his  life,  I  shall,  on 
the  present  occasion,  give  only  a  summary  of  it :  more  than  this  is  un- 
necessary, as  the  archbishop  merely  purchased  Marske  for  his  eldest  son, 
and  he,  therefore,  ought  properly  to  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Hutton  of  Marske. 

Matthew  Hutton,  archbishop  of  York,  was  bom  about  the  year  1 525 
at  Priest-Hutton,  a  small  Lancashire  village  in  the  parish  of  Warton. 
His  parentage,  although  perhaps  humble,  was  at  all  events  respectable, 
and  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  absurd  accounts  of  it  which 
were  afterwards  circulated.  Lancashire  is  the  nurse  of  clever  men,  and 
Hutton  is  one  of  the  very  many  who  have  built  up  her  fame.  He  was 
entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1546,  being  then,  as  some  say, 
1 7,  and  he  pursued  his  studies  there  with  such  success  that,  in  1 557,  he  was 
made  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  In  1561,  he  became  Lady  Margaret's 
Professor,  and  in  the  following  year  he  succeeded  to  the  Mastership  of 
Pembroke  HaU,  Ridley's  College,  and  the  Regius  Professorship  ot 
Divinity :  for  these  honours  he  was  mainly  indebted,  I  believe,  to  the 
affectionate  regard  of  Giindall,  whose  chaplain  and  familiar  friend  he  was. 

In  addition  to  these  preferments  he  had  the  rectories  of  Boxworth, 
near  Cambridge,  and  Scttrington  and  Leeke  in  Yorkshire,  and  stalls  at 
St.  Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey,  Ely,  York,  and  Southwell.  On  June  3, 
1561,  he  was  selected  by  the  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  to  be  one  of 
the  twelve  preachers  to  be  yearly  chosen  by  the  University  with  the 
queen's  permission. 

In  1564,  Queen  Elizabeth  paid  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  and  Hutton 
kept  the  Divinity  Act  before  her  majesty  with  so  much  ability  and 
learning,  that  his  promotion  to  stiU  higher  honours  became  almost  cer- 
tain.    In  1567,  he  was  advanced  to  the  Deanery  of  York,  an  onerous 
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and  honourable  office.  There  he  distinguidied  himself  by  the  zeal  with 
which  he  opposed  the  encroachments  of  Archbishop  Sandys,  and  by  the 
excellence  of  his  preaching.  In  1 689,  he  was  promoted  to  the  wealthy 
see  of  Durham,  which  he  left  for  the  archiepiscopal  chair  at  York  in 
1594-5,  although  he  was  somewhat  unwilling  to  leave  the  "deeper 
manger"  even  for  **the  higher  rack."  In  1596,  on  the  death  of  the 
pious  e«irl  of  Huntingdon,  he  became  President  of  the  Council  in  the 
North.  He  died  at  Bishopthorpe  on  the  16th  of  January,  1605-6,  and 
was  interred  in  York  Minster,  under  a  handsome  monument,  which  has 
been  renovated,  a  short  time  since,  by  his  descendant. 

It  is  most  pleasing  to  find  him  sjwken  of  with  much  respect  by 
his  contemporaries,  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes.  A  Jesuit 
commends  him  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Fathers.  Dr.  Haddon  speak- 
ing of  his  debating  powers  at  Cambridge  says  of  him  "mihi  vehe- 
menter  satisfecit,  usque  eo,  vix  ut  aliquid  audiverim  melius."  The 
Fellows  of  Pembroke  HaU  when  he  gave  up  the  Mastership  speak  of  him 
as  being  "  very  dear  to  them,  for  his  notable  learning,  holiness  of  life, 
and  great  love  to  them."  The  grave  and  venerable  Burghley,  than 
whom  there  was  no  better  judge  of  character,  tells  his  son  that  "  he 
was  a  person  of  great  sufficiency  and  as  well  approved  in  that  chardge 
(the  archbishoprick)  as  any  prelat  in  England."  And  long  after  his 
decease  the  voice  of  praise  was  not  silent.  Fuller  the  historian  says 
"  he  was  a  learned  prelate,  lived  a  pious  man,  and  left  a  precious  mem- 
ory." The  industrious  and  excellent  Thoresby  tells  us  that  "he  wore 
the  mitre  to  a  good  old  age,  having  adorned  it  with  all  episcopal  accom- 
plishments and  Christian  graces ;"  and  Mickleton,  our  own  Durham 
antiquary,  says  of  him  "  Valde  fuit  literatus  et  optime  lectus  et  exerci- 
tatuB  in  antiquis  patribus,  magnus  disputans  et  predicator  excellentissi- 
mus." 

In  his  religious  views  Hutton  was  strongly  tinctured  with  Puritanism. 
He  held  somewhat  extreme  opinions  on  the  questions  of  predestination, 
reprobation,  and  orders.  He  was,  also,  opposed  to  any  alteration  in  the 
dress  of  the  clergy.  The  well  known  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Cran- 
bome  shortly  before  his  death  has  been  too  severely  criticised:  the 
censurer  must  not  forget  the  old  age  of  the  writer,  and  his  great  piety 
and  goodness.  The  position  of  a  bishop  in  those  days  was  far  more 
difficult  than  it  is  now.  The  great  controversy  between  the  two  re- 
ligious parties  was  then  at  its  height ;  and  the  supervision  of  a  jealous 
and  exacting  sovereign  made  it  by  no  means  easy  for  a  prelate  to  do  his 
duty.  But  it  must  be  said  for  Hutton  that  he  did  not  flinch  from  his 
duty.     As  Dean  of  York,  he  manfully  opposed  Archbishop  Sandys  in 
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hiB  attempts  to  control  the  Chapter :  he  was  bold  enough,  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  thunder  into  the  ears  of  the  queen  the  duty  of  selecting  her 
successor  on  the  throne ;  and,  on  another  occasion,  he  ventured  to  plead 
for  the  life  of  Margaret  NeviUe,  the  poor  suffering  daughter  of  the  fallen 
house  of  Westmorland.  He  did  not  forget,  also,  the  places  where  he 
had  drunk  in  those  vast  stores  of  learning  which  had  been  so  useful  to 
him.  He  founded  a  free  school  and  a  hospital  at  Warton  in  1594,  and 
to  Trinity  College  he  gave  one  hundred  marks.  He  was  also  a  kind 
patron  to  needy  scholars  and  his  poorer  kinsmen,^  and  many  charitable 
bequests  will  be  found  in  his  will. 

^  Archbishop  Hutton  was  a  very  kind  friend  to  his  kinsmen.  The  families  of 
Button  of  Houghton -le-Spring,  Haughton-le-Skeme,  &  Baniardcastle,  owe  their  pros- 
peritT  to  him.  A  pedigree  of  the  Muttons  of  Houghton  may  be  found  in  Surtees. 
The  foUowing  notices  of  persons  who  bore  the  name,  and,  perhaps,  shared  the  blood, 
of  the  archbishop  wiU  be  read  with  interest. 

From  the  Buttons  of  Haughton  the  Buttons  of  Sowber  HiU  profess  to  descend. 

fiobert  Button,  the  archbishop's  brother ;  rector  of  Baugh-  ?  Anne,  daur. 
ton-le-Skeme.     WiU  dated  27  Bco.  1610,  pr.  9  Jan.,  "to 
be  buryed  in  quyer  at  Baughton,  neere  my  wyves  stalle, 
under  the  blewe  stone  in  the  east  ende  of  the  churche." 
Inq.  p.  m.  . . . .  .   .    . .  (3  Surtees,  345.) 

r- 


Thomas  But- 
ton, son  and 
heir,  aged . . 
athisfathei's 
inquisition : 
had  Skem- 
ingham. 


Matthew  Button 
of  Bishop-Auck- 
land, gent.,  ex' 
to  his  father. 
WiU  dated  11 
Dec.  1623,  prov. 
8th  Jan. :  buried 
at  St.  Andrew's. 
Archbp.  Button  leaves  him  20/. 


Elizabeth,  married  Bumphrey 
Stevenson,  mentioned  by  her 
grandfather  and  father.     ^ 


ment**  by  her  hus- 
band :  made  her  wiU 
at  St.  Bellen's,  Auck- 
land, 13  May,  1624. 

-r"t 

Marm.  Button, 
ez'to  his  father 


gen.,  with  tuition  of  his  three  sons. 


Aone  Samuel  ^  Elizabeth  dau. 
ment<^.  Button  Edw.  Barnes 
by  her  ex'  to  ofSoham,  co.  &ment<*byhis 
husb<^.  his  fa-  Cambridge.  mother.  Be 
ther  &  29  July  1698,  wasintheser- 
mcnt*  by  his  TimotfiyHut-  vice  of  Archbp. 
mother.  Pi*eben-  tonofMarske,  Button  who  on 
dary  of Ulleskelf  Esq.,  grants  12  Nov.  1696, 
at  York,  1603-  lieranannyof  grant<*him lease 
1629.  Admin.  20/.  and  he  of  lands  at  Ot- 
granted  3  Apr.  ment*  her  in  ley  —  renewed 
1629,    to    "Wil-      his  will.  21  Oct.  1601— 

liam   Button  of  for  21  years. 

Kirkby  IVlalzard      Anne,  ment<*  by  her  parents, 
mar.  John  Vaux,  curate  of  St. 
Bellen's,  Auckland,  1616-33.^ 
Timothy  Button,  mentioned  by  his   Thomas  Button, 

grandfather  and  grandmother.    In     ment<*  by  his  grandfather  and  grandmother. 

1629  Sir  Timothy  Button,  leaves   Toby  Button,  mentioned  by  her  grandfather  and 

to  him,  being  his  godson,  14/.  per     grandmother,  mar.  dau.  Thomas  Bawksley.  Cf. 

annum,  for  7  years  "If  he  doe  be-     button  Corr*.    Bap.  at  Belfrey  church,  York, 

have  himselfe  well  and  continue     ^^^  j^  j^gjg         '  /  i  » 

8oe  longe  att  Cambridge."     1636.  ' 

20  Mar.  general  acq.  from  Timothy  Button  of  Cambridge,  M.A.,  to  Matthew 

Hutton  of  Marske,  Esq.    Witness,  Tobias  Button. 

"May  13,  1624.  Anne  Button  of  St.  Bellen,  Awckland.  My  son  Marm.  Button 
has  had  the  profitt  of  my  house  without  making  me  accompt :  I  release  him  of  aU 
such  reitkinings  &  he  to  clame  no  more  of  my  goods,  but  if  hereafter  in  my  lifetyme  he 
shall  refnrme  himselfe  of  his  vaine  expence,  I  may  be  moved  to  alter  this  will.  To 
the  poore  of  Baughton  20«.,  because  I  had  my  living  among  them,  &  20«.  more  toward 
the  making  of  a  dynner  for  me  to  the  neighbors  there,  &  the  bells  to  be  rung  for  a 
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For  a  man  of  his  learning  the  archbishop  wrote  but  little.  He  print- 
ed a  sermon  which  he  preached  at  York  in  1579  before  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon.   Thoresby  had  a  copy  of  it  in  his  museum  and  mentions  it  as  a 

farewell.    To  my  dau.-m-law  Elizabeth  Hutton,  a  double  duckett  Sc  a  gold  ring  which 
lyes  in  a  boxe  in  my  little  truncke." 

Her  children,  through  their  folly  and  eztrayagance,  seem  to  have  caused  some 
trouble  and  annoyance  to  their  cousins  at  Marske.  Yaux  made  himself  notorious  in 
after  years,  by  dabbling  in  magic  and  selling  almanacks  and  strange  books  at  the  altar 
of  his  church  at  St.  Hellen's,  Auckland.  It  has  been  thought  that  Luke  Hutton,  the 
highwayman,  was  a  son  of  the  rector  of  Haughton,  or,  at  aQ  eyents,  of  his  namesake 
who  was  a  prebendary  of  Burham.  Sir  John  Harrington  boldly  asserts  that  he  was 
a  son  of  the  archbishop,  but  this  is  certainly  untrue,  and  I  have  never  seen  the 
slightest  evidence  to  connect  him  in  auy  way  with  that  prelate's  family.  There  is  an 
old  ballad  of  22  stanzas  called  Luke  Hutton's  Lamentation.  A  verse  or  two  will 
suffice  as  a  specimen.    It  is  now  excessively  rare. 

I  am  a  poor  prisoner  condemned  to  die, 

Ah  woe  is  me,  woe  is  me  for  my  great  folly ! 
Fast  fettered  in  irons  in  place  where  I  lye ; 
Be  warned,  young  wantons,  hemp  passeth  green  holly. 
My  parents  were  of  good  degree, 
By  whom  I  would  not  ruled  be ; 
J^rd  Jesus  receive  me,  with  mercy  relieve  me ! 
Receive,  0  sweet  Saviour,  my  spirit  unto  thee. 

Upon  St.  Luke's  day  was  I  bom'; 

Ah,  woe !  &c , 
Who  want  of  grace  hath  made  me  to  scorn ; 
Be  warned,  &c. 

In  honour  of  my  birthday  then, 
I  rob'd  in  bravery  nineteen  men. 
Lord  Jesus,  &c. 

Nor  must  we  forget  John  Hutton,  rector  of  Gateshead  from  1695  to  1612.  I  can- 
not but  think  that  he  was  a  kinsman  of  the  archbishop.  Some  of  my  Newcastle 
readers  will  thank  me  for  giving  them  some  extracts  from  his  will  and  inventory. 
The  inventory  is  full  of  curious  words  and  is  singularly  interesting. 

Feb.  20, 1611-12.  John  Hutton,  parson  of  Gatesheade.  To  l^  bur.  in  the  parish 
of  Gateshead.  To  my  wife  Florence  (w***  she  gave  me  for  a  token)  61.  in  gould,  & 
two  gownes,  two  kirUes,  two  petticotcs  &  a  velvet  hatt  which  I  bought  for  my  wife 
Besse  &  the  syde  saddle,  etc.  which  I  bought  last  at  London.  To  my  sister  Margaret 
Blackhume  one  little  poece  of  East  Countrcy  plate.  To  my  sonn  Uenrie  Famiside, 
3/.  6«.  8rf.  To  James  Farniside  a  {new)  mT  of  art*  hood  &  40«.  To  Edward  Miller, 
my  sister's  daughter's  son,  10/.  To  Jacob  Famiside,  Edwyne  Nicholson,  &  "Wm. 
Cooke,  my  wives  children,  &  everie  one  of  there  wyves,  a  Frenche  crowne  apeece  for 
a  token.  To  Thos.  Cuthbert,  notarie  publique,  a  French  crowne.  The  rest  to  my 
wife  &  James  Cole  of  Newcastle.  To  Jaine,  wife  of  Nich.  Cole  &  Eliz.  wife  of  Wm. 
Rand,  either  of  them  a  booke,  th'one  caUed  Leame  to  Ly  ve,  and  th'othcr,  Leame  to  Dye. 

Inv.  Mab.  23, 1611. — In  the  Hall.  One  iron  chymney,  one  poor,  one  paire  of  tonges, 
one  paire  of  shorte  rackcs,  one  little  reckoncrooke,  two  (blank)  and  a  crosse  barr,  30». 
One  wayneskott  table  and  one  shorte  forme,  30«.  Foure  bufifett  stooles,  4«.  One  long- 
settcU  bedd,  10«.  One  wayneskott  chaire,  6s.  Two  turned  work  chaires,  A».  One 
long  table,  one  old  forme,  and  one  longsettell  forme,  33«.  id.  One  cobbord,  30«; 
One  livery  cubart,  16«.  Two  little  wroughte  stooles,  2».  One  paire  of  playing 
tables,  2«.  One  biave  for  a  basing,  12^.  Sixe  thrumed  quishons,  12«.,  fyve  litle 
greene  quishons,  2«.  6<f.  One  ould  carpitt  of  tapstree  worke,  10«.  One  ould  greene 
carpitt  cloth,  3«.    One  ould  dresser  cloth;  \2d.    Two  hand  skrenes  &  two  brushes, 
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great  curiosity.  I  have  never  seen  it.  He  also  wrote  a  short  treatise  on 
Mection,  Predestination,  and  Beprobation,  which  he  sent  to  Archbishop 
"Whitgift.     This  was  printed  in  octavo  in  1613,  and  there  is  a  copy  of 

29.  Ad.  Two  old  painted  quishons  and  a  freing,  2t.  yiii  glasses,  two  judge,  &  a 
wood  frayme,  6t.  A  paire  of  garding  sheares,  \G>d.  One  spicel,  one  spice  box  &  a 
Blandish,  10«.  A  French  rapperstaff  and  a  pattell  staff,  iij  a-  One  hanging  brasse 
candlestick,  xij  d.  One  dock  with  furniture  belonging  unto  it,  liij  s.  iiij  d.,  iz  pounds 
of  harden  yeame,  iiij  s.  One  two-handed  sword  and  two  halberts,  yiij  s.  One  sute  of 
armor,  two  steale  capes  and  a  buckler,  zxxiij  s.  iiij  d.  xi  pictui-es  and  skutcbons  in 
fraymes,  xj  s.  A  paire  of  yirginalls,  xxvj  s.  viij  d  in  the  biUtery,  Three  pye  plates 
and  a  custard  coffin,  iiijs.  Seayen  old  banckating  dishes  and  two  old  sawsers, 
iij  s.  iiij  d.  Sixe  newe  pottingers,  ij  s.  yj  d.,  xiiij  newe  banckating  dishes,  yiij  s.  ij  d. 
xij  flower  potts,  iiij  s.  One  possett  cup  &  a  cawdell  cup,  ij  s.  vj  d.  Three  aquayita 
botles,  iij  s.  A  perry  pann,  a  graite,  and  a  wood  pye  print,  xx  d.  A  dozen  chese 
trinchers,  xij  d.  Two  old  cloth  baskets,  xij  d.  Three  bowse  ^elyes,  xij  d.  One  |^- 
tree,  xyl  d.,  &c.  In  the  kitching.  A  tapp  stone,  y  s.  An  appcll  iron,  xij  d.  A  paire 
of  snuffers,  xij  d.  One  water  soa,  xij  d.  A  wodd  bracke  with  a  tong,  ij  s.  &c.  In  the 
weet  parlor.  A  litle  chymney,  iiij  s.  A  paire  of  belles,  x  d.  A- still  and  a  pann  for  it, 
ii  s,  yi  d.  A  hurle  bedd,  iij  s.  Sixe  tapstree  work  quishons,  xx  s.  Two  mappes,  iij  s. 
cc.  In  the  east  parlor,  A  caff  bedd,  ij  s.  vj  d.  Straking  sheetes — Two  long  stracking 
table  clothes,  iiijs.  Fyve  streakin  towella,  2«.  6d.  Two  hatt  casses,  \2d.  One  old 
sword,  28.  6d.  &c.  In  the  chamber.  A  yelyett  quishon,  20«.  Three  mapps,  10«. 
Fyye  courtings,  a  paire  of  renalance  &  3  courting  rods,  20«.  A  locking  glasse,  2«.  6d. 
In  the  garreit.  One  stuphe  gowne  faced  with  yelyett,  bl.  One  old  stuphe  gowne  & 
one  old  carsey  gowne,  40«.  A  comer  cap  and  a  hood,  20«.  A  litlo  hood,  6«.  &?.  A 
yelyett  capp  &  a  carsenit  tippitt,  10«.  Two  hatts  with  s^*.  bands,  16».  A  ryding 
dock,  20».  A  taffetie  cott,  13*.  Ad.  A  cearesay  cott  &  britches,  33«  Ad.  A  cearesey 
oott  and  iij  old  cotes,  20«.  Three  paire  of  britches,  20«.  Two  stuphe  dubletts, 
13*.  Ad.  A  read  waystcoote,  3*.  Ad.  Two  paire  of  Jarsey  stokings,  10«.  Two  paire 
of  caisey  stokings,  vs.  A  leather  girdell,  6ef.  A  muf,  ij  piiire  of  ^loyes,  a  paire  of 
mittons,  As.  Fyye  rust  bands,  16«.  8<f.  iiij  lynn  sheets,  26«.  8^.  iiij  paire  of  hand- 
cuffes,  8».  Ad.  Two  wroughte  nighte  cappes,  vj  s.  viij  d.  Two  night  kurtchers,  2s. 
iiij  hand  kurtchers,  3#.  Three  paire  lyne  hose,  28.  Two  ymbrodered  quishons, 
16«.,  xvij  paire  of  lynn  sheetes,  8/.  2s.  &o.  In  a  litle  chamber.  A  daugh  sheete,  12^. 
In  the  come  lofte.  A  greate  skreane,  \2d.  In  a  litle  roome.  Fyve  litle  drye  tubbs, 
I6d,  Fyye  old  mugs,  lOd.  A  plat  water  pott  for  a  gardin,  20d.  A  paire  of  litle 
scales  &  'weights,  6s.  Bd.  An  iron  hammer,  12^.  Two  heckles,  As,  A  taffetie 
gowne,  a  kearesay  gowne,  two  kirtells,  two  petticotes,  a  yelvett  hatt,  a  ryding  sadle 
with  furniture  belonging  to  a  woman,  18^.  In  the  studdie.  Inprimis,  iij  guilded 
cupps  &  a  cover  weighing  xxij  ounces,  dublc  guilt,  att  v  s.  viij  d.  per  ounce,  is  6/.  As.  Bd. 
Item,  a  rumer  cupp  weighing  3  oz.  and  f,  att  6«.  per  oz.,  is  184.  9d.  A  salte 
weying  x  oz  ,  att  v  s.  per  oz.,  dOs.  A  dozen  spounes  of  silver  weying  xvij  oz.  &  a  J, 
att  58.  per  oz  ,  Al.  6s.  Sd.  A  beaker  weying  viij  oz  &  a  |,  at  v  s.  per  oz.,  A2s.  6d. 
Three  white  cupps  weying  xxiiij  oz.  &  a  |,  att  vs.  per  oz.  is  6/  2s.  6d.  A  guilded 
picture,  Ad.  A  brushe  &  a  rubber,  2».  A  voyding  baskett,  3«.,  two  hand  staves,  2»., 
two  linkes,  6d.  A  paire  of  pincers  &  other  iron  implem**,  &  two  peeces  of  lead.  As. 
A  pock  mantua,  2s.  A  cap  caiae,  ISd.  A  standish,  18^.  A  paire  seasers  &  a  hinging 
lock,  Ad.  A  bowe,  vj  arrowes,  three  shearing  hookes,  a  pece  of  a  bras  candlestick,  a 
batle  axe  &  a  litle  staf,  2s.  A  glase  botlo  in  the  parlor,  Ad.  Goods  oute  of  the  house. 
zxxvj  fin-  sparrs  &  a  horse  heck,  IZs.  Ad.  Fyve  firr  bimtings,  Ss.  xij  footherof 
sdates,  ZOs.  Two  leaders,  2s.  iii  swin  trowes,  2s.  6d.  Bookes  in  the  studie,  50/. 
Debtes,  10/.  7s.  lOd.    In  money  &  gould,  30/.    In  his  purse,  I6«. 

The  rector  of  Bamingham  near  Richmond,  must  also  be  mentioned. 

Dec.  17,  1639.  Thomas  Hutton,  parson  of  Bamingham.  .  .  .  For  my  dan. 
Eliz.,  I  did  give  her  in  marriage  400/.,  therefore  he  cannot  require  any  more  at  my 
handes,  having  delt  so  bountifmlie  with  him.  For  my  dau.  Marie  Slinger,  I  did  pais 
for  her  lease  of  Little  Hutton,  taken  in  the  name  of  Francis  Slingher  her  late  husband 
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it  in  the  York  Library.*  There  are  some  of  his  letters  among  the 
Lansdownc  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  others  have  been  printed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  biographers  and  historians.  There  is  still  at  Marske  a 
great  portion  of  his  correspondence,  which  has  been  given  to  the  world 
by  the  Surtees  Society.  The  same  volume  which  contains  the  letters 
gives  many  notices  of  the  archbishop  and  his  family,  and  among  them 
is  a  short  history  of  the  Huttons  drawn  up  by  Dr.  DucareU,  the  chap- 
lain and  admirer  of  another  Matthew  Hutton,  who,  more  exalted  than 
his  ancestor,  was  raised  from  the  chair  of  Paulinus  to  that  of  Augustine. 
In  the  husbanding  of  his  estate  the  archbishop  was  a  careful  and  a 
thrifty  man.  Two  of  his  sons  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
married  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Timothy,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  George  Bowes, 
and  gave  him,  together  with  other  property,  the  estates  of  Marske  and 
Marrick.  Sir  Thomas  Hutton,  his  second  son,  became  the  owner  of 
Poppleton,  near  York,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bennet,  then 
a  distinguished  advocate  in  the  court  at  York,  who  afterwards  rose  into 
painful  notoriety.  All  his  daughters  were  well  allied  and  amply  dowered. 
And  to  several  members  of  his  family  he  granted  leases  of  his  episcopal 

to  Mr.  "Wm.  Pudsaie,  together  with  arrerage  unpaid  in  the  tyme  of  Henry  Slinger  his 
father.  To  my  eonne  in  lawe  £dw.  Harrison,  I  did  promise  to  give  him  in  marriage 
with  my  dau.  Beatrix,  300/. — she  to  have  20/.  per  ann.  out  of  the  land  at  Grinton ;  & 
whereas  it  was  reported  by  his  firendes  that  he  did  paie  for  his  table,  I  protest  to  my 
knowlodg  I  never  had  an^rthing ;  I  had  of  him  one  cow  &  a  hogg  swyne,  for  which  he 
had  the  tythe  of  Myllhill  three  yeares  at  30«.  per  ann.  Aiid  this  I  have  done  to 
stopp  the  mouthes  of  slanderous  persons  &  to  maike  yertue  &  peace  amongst  my  owne 
children.  To  my  dou.  Elyn^er  the  trunck  y*  was  her  brothers.  Res.  to  Eliz. 
Wood,  Marie  Slinger,  Sc  Beatrix  Harrison,  they  ex^^.  Math.  Hutton,  Esq.  &  Mr.  Fr. 
Appleby,  supervisors. 

In  the  parish  register  of  Bamingham  are  the  following  notices  of  his  family.  1598. 
July  25.  Eliz.  dau.  Tho.  Hutton,  parson  of  Barningham,  bp.  1599.  Sep.  18.  Geo. 
Alderson  and  Alice  Hutton,  mar.  1600.  May  18.  Timothie,  the  son  of  Thos.  Hutton, 
parson  of  Bamingham,  bp.  1602.  Aug.  3.  Mary,  dau.  do.,  bp.  160i.  Kov.  30. 
Betteris,  dau.  do.,  bp.  1611.  June  10.  An,  wife  of  do  ,  bur.  1626.  Nov.  29.  Wm. 
Woodd,  parson  of  Great  Ottrings,  and  Eliz.  Hutton,  dau.  Thos.  Hutton,  parson,  mar. 
1628.  May  25.   Edwarde  Harrison  and  Beatrix  Hutton,  mar. 

Timothy  Hutton,  whose  baptism  has  just  been  given,  distinguished  himself  a  little. 
I  found  some  extracts  from  his  will  among  the  Baker  MSS.  in  the  University  Library 
at  Cambridge. 

June  18,  1638.  Timothy  Hutton,  S.T.B.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge.  To 
the  Mr.  and  Senior  Fellows  of  St.  John's  for  books  for  the  library,  the  income  of  his 
chamber  being  20/.  16«.  To  the  poore  of  Chelsworth  in  Suffolk,  where  he  was  parson, 
40«.  To  the  poore  of  the  parish  of  Bamingham,  six  miles  from  Richmond  (where  he 
was  bom),  50s.  To  Matthew  Hutton,  Esq.  and  Bichard  Hutton  of  Popleton,  Esq., 
20«.  each  for  a  ring.    Pr.  3  Oct.  1638. 

^  Brevis  et  dilucida  explicatio  verse  certffiet  consolationis  plensB  doctrims  de  electione, 
preedestinatione,  ac  reprobatione,  authore  Matthseo  Eboracensi  Archiepisoopo,  theologo 
eximio  :  cui  accesserunt  et  aliorum  clariss.  theolo^rum  inclytae  Cantabrigicnsis 
Academiffi  D.D.  Estei,  Somi,  Chatertoni  et  Willeti,  ejusdem  argumenti  scripta: 
necnon  Lambethani  articuli,  etc.  Impensis  Henrici  Laurentii,  Amsterodamensia 
Librarii.  An.  mdcxiu.  pp.  256,  small  8vo. 
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and  archiepiBCopal  estates.     His  widow,  a  third  wife,  survived  ^^m  for 
some  years  and  ended  her  days  in  York.*^ 

There  is  little  in  the  archbishop's  will  to  attract  onr  notice.  The 
original  probate  is  still  preserved  at  Marske.  Ho  desires  Dr.  Gk)odwin, 
who  had  aided  him  in  his  attempts  to  convert  the  recusants,  aud  whom 
he  just  promoted  to  the  chancellorship  in  the  Minster,  to  preach  his 
funeral  sermon,  for  which  he  is  to  have  10/.  There  are  several  charita- 
ble bequests  and  many  gifts  of  money  to  friends  and  kinsmen.  Ho 
mentions,  also,  a  few  of  his  books.  To  Philip  Ford,  rector  of  Kunbum- 
holme  and  incumbent  of  the  prebend  of  Stillington,  which  he  lived  long 
enough  to  lose  in  the  Great  Eebellion,  he  leaves  a  number  of  the  Fa- 
thers, SS.  Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Gregory,  Tertullian, 
Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Eome,  Justin 
Martyr,  and  Ireneeus,  together  with  such  pieces  as  he  has  of  other 

*^  She  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Bichard  Scrope,  Esq.,  and  the  widow  of 
Martin  son  of  Sir  Martin  Bowes.  When  she  manried  the  archbishop  she  had  a  goodly 
estate  of  her  own.  He  made  her  a  jointure  of  hinds  in  Darton,  and  the  lease  uf  the 
tythes  of  Heaton,  Storthwaite  and  Beilby.  To  this,  in  his  last  will,  he  made  a  farther 
addition ;  60/-  per  ann.  out  of  the  manor  of  Hagthorpe  and  the  tyihes  of  Hagthorpe 
and  Brackenholme  ;  60^.  per  ann.  out  of  the  manor  of  Wharram  PercVf  and  40/  pay- 
able by  Sir  Philip  Constable ;  all  the  property  that  she  brought  with  ner  and  whatso- 
ever rents  are  due  to  him  at  his  decease,  together  with  **the  best  new  yeare  gyf  in 
plate  that  I  have,  which  she  wyll  chuse  and  take." 

Mrs.  Button  lived  and  died  in  York,  leaving  all  her  estate  to  her  children  by  her 
first  husband,  into  the  history  of  whom  is  is  unnecessary  now  to  enter.  Her  will  runs 
88  follows. 

Jan.  1, 1615-16.  Francis  Hutton  of  Yorke,  widdowe,  laite  wife  of  the  most  reverend 
father  in  Grod,  Matthew  late  archbishopp  of  Yorke,  whole  of  bodye — ^to  be  buryed  in 
the  cothedrall  church  called  Yorke  Minster,  in  the  quere  there,  so  nere  unto  my  said 
late  husband,  the  said  late  archbishop,  as  convenientlv  may  bee,  and  for  the  charges 
therof  I  allow  lOOL  To  Matthew  Bowes,  my  grandchild,  sonne  of  Thos.  Bowes,  my 
laite  deceased  sonne,  my  dwelling  house  in  Coppergaite,  etc.,  as  they  were  confirmed 
to  mee  and  Richard  Bowes  my  sonne  by  Parcivall  Levott  of  Yorke,  merchant,  and 
Eliz.  his  wife.  Whereas  I  am  enformed  that  the  estate  of  the  said  house  is  in  my 
■aid  sonne  Richard,  for  terme  of  his  life,  as  my  motherly  care  towards  him  hath  beene 
very  greatc  in  many  wayes,  soe  as  I  hold  him  sufficiently  provided  for,  and  whereas  I 
have  Tent  him  800/.,  he  to  suffer  Mat.  Bowes  to  have  the  said  house.  I  give  to  the 
said  Mat.  my  dovecoate,  garden  and  orchard  neare  the  church  yard  of  St.  Maries  in 
Castlegaite  which  I  purchased  of  John  Brooke,  merchS  deceased.  To  my  welbeloved 
brother  Wm.  Clopton,  gent.,  one  of  my  guilt  boules.  To  my  daurs.  Francis  Parmeter 
and  Jayne  Burton,  ei&er  of  them,  one  whjrte  silver  boule  of  the  bigger  sorte.  To 
mv  dau.  Cordell  May,  one  silver  salt  with  a  cover  of  silver.  To  the  said  Mat.  Bowes, 
which  Thos.  Bowes  his  laite  father  committed  to  my  keeping  for  him,  a  longe  quish- 
ing  of  crimson  velvett  with  the  Bowes  their  armes  on  it,  one  silver  boule  of  the  value 
of  twentie  nobles  whereon  the  name  of  the  saide  Matthewe  is  graven,  two  gould  rings, 
one  worth  ZOs.  &  the  other  with  the  sparke  of  a  dyamond.  To  the  poore  of  Yo»e 
10/.  To  a  godly  preacher  for  one  sermon  to  be  preached  at  my  funerall,  40*.  The 
rest  to  my  sonne  Richard  Bowes— he  ex*^.  I  intrcate  Roger  Bellwood  of  Yorke, 
preacher  of  God's  word,  whoe  is  schoolmaster  to  the  said  Matthew  to  take  the  govern- 
ment of  him  during  his  minority.  Roger  Bellwood,  Henry  Rogers  of  Yorke,  clerk,  & 
Thos.  Whitney  of  the  same,  gent.,  supervisors.  To  the  ladie  Rcade,  wyddowe,  my 
playne  black  velvet  doake  &  one  of  my  silver  bowles.  (Pr.  3  Nov.  1619.  Adm.  to 
the  ez^) 
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writers  of  a  more  questionable  authority,  Bucer,  Calvin,  Marlorat,  and 
Musculus,  with  two  Greek  Lexicons  to  assist  him  in  his  studies.  His 
chaplain,  John  Woodwaun,  whom  he  had  educated  and  provided  for,  is 
to  chose  out  of  the  rest  of  his  books  as  many  as  are  worth  6/.  13«.  4d, 
Sir  Wm.  Gee,  his  son-in-law,  who  had  some  taste  for  divinity,  is  to 
have  Sebastian  Munster's  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Hebrew,  and  to 
another  son-in-law.  Sir  John  Calverley,  is  given  another  work  by  the 
same  learned  author,  the  Cosmographia  of  the  geographer  Claudius 
Ptolemy.  His  "  ancient  good  friend,  Mr.  Chr.  Myller,  physician,"  re- 
ceives as  a  gift  the  Paradox  Medicorum  of  Leonard  Puchius,  the  great 
German  doctor,  which  the  said  **  ancient  good  friend"  had  looked  at, 
in  all  probability,  full  often,  with  admiring  eyes.  There  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time  hardly  any  book  at  Marske  which  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  archbishop  except,  perhaps,  a  very  fine  copy  of  one  of  the 
earliest  Prayer-books. 

We  now  come  to  Sir  Timothy  Hutton,  the  archbishop's  eldest  son, 
who  took  up  his  abode  at  Marske  and  occupied  a  high  position  among 
the  Yorkshire  gentry.  Many  pleasing  memorials  of  his  piety  and  judg- 
ment are  still  in  existence,  and  they  give  us  a  very  favourable  impres- 
sion of  his  character.  He  was  bom  in  1669,  and  was  educated,  in  all 
probability,  at  Cambridge,  where  he  laid  in  a  considerable  store  of 
learning,  which  was  fostered  and  encouraged  by  his  sire  and  the  many 
able  men  with  whom  he  was  necessarily  brought  in  contact.  He  had 
correspondents  who  addressed  him  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and,  doubtless, 
he  and  the  pedantic  rector  of  Marske,  John  Jackson,  measured  their  wits 
together  full  often  in  knotty  points  of  divinity  and  philosophy.  Sir 
Timothy  could  make,  too,  a  very  fair  speech,  although  he  could  not  ex- 
tricate himself  altogether  from  the  stiff  rules  of  rhetoric  which  were  at 
that  time  so  strictly  adhered  to.  He  waa  also,  more  than  once,  the 
patron  of  literary  men.  Henry  Hutton,  of  Mainsforth,  wrote  two  very 
curious,  and  now  scarce,  volumes  of  poems  called  "  A  compendious 
History  of  Ixion*s  Wheel,"  and  "Polly's  Anatomy,  or  Satyrs  and  Sa- 
tyrical  Epigrams."**  Both  are  dedicated  to  Sir  Timothy  Hutton,  whom 
the  author  styles  his  friend  "  nomine  et  re." 

*^  FoUie's  Anatomie,  or  Satyrea  and  Satyricall  Epigrams.  With  a  compendious 
History  of  Izion's  Whccle ;  compiled  by  Henry  HuttoUf  Dunelmensis.  London : 
Printed  for  Matthew  Walbanke,  and  arc  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  at  Graies  Inne  Gate. 
1619. 

It  is  dedicated  "to  the  worthily  Honor'd  Knight,  Sir  Timothy  Hutton,"  aa 
follows : — 

Noblest  of  mindes,  unknowne,  I  would  invite, 
Rich  Pyrrhus  to  accept  a  Codrus  mite. 


\ 

V 
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Sir  Timothy's  adyance  in  life  was  due,  of  course,  to  his  father.  In 
1592  he  hecame  the  owner  of  Mairick,  and  in  the  same  year  he  took  to 
himself  a  wife,  on  which  occasion  the  archhiahop  made  him  a  present 
of  1,900/.  The  lady  was  a  daughter  of  the  celehrated  Sir  George 
Bowes,  and  her  mother  was  a  Talbot.  Queen  Elizabeth  stood  for  her 
at  the  font  and  gave  her  her  own  name  and  a  cup  of  gold  which  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  her  descendants.  With  this  lady,  who  brought  the 
estate  of  Stainton  near  Bamaxdcastle  with  her,  Sir  Timothy  enjoyed 
many  years  of  happiness.  In  1598  he  became  the  purchaser  of  Marske, 
which  was  henceforward  his  chief  residence.  It  1 605  he  was  high  sherifP 
of  Yorkshire  and,  as  such,  on  the  16th  of  Feb.  he  was  knighted  at 
Whitehall.  In  1602  and  1629  he  was  Alderman  or  chief  magistrate  of 
Bichmond,  and  he  was  also  Bowbearer  to  King  James. 

Sir  Timothy  inherited  a  good  estate,  and  left  it  larger  than  he  re- 
ceived it.  He  succeeded  in  buying  back  a  portion  of  Cb'nts,  which  had 
been  sold  away  by  Arthur  Philip,  and  in  1605  he  purchased  the  Church 
and  Castle  Mills  at  Eichmond  and  bought  a  lease  of  the  Friarage  of 
Sir  Wm.  Wray  for  300/.  In  the  Friarage  he  frequently  resided  and  in 
it  he  died.  In  1625  he  had  a  rent-roll  of  above  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  which  was  thus  made  up: — "Marske  demesne,  180/.  The 
tenement  with  Orgate,  50/.     Marrick  Abbey  and  tithes,  250/.     Bich- 

My  lame-legd  Muse  nere  dome  Pemassus  Mount 

Nor  drunlc  uie  iuice  of  Aganippe's  Fount : 

Yet  doth  aspire  with  Dedall's  wings,  appeale 

To  you,  sole  Patron  of  our  common  weale. 

The  foule  maskt  Lady,  Night,  which  blots  the  skic, 

Hath  but  one  Phoebe,  fever-shaking  eye. 

Olympus  azure  clime,  one  golden  light, 

"Which  drownes  the  starry  ciirtaine  of  the  night : 

And  my  rude  muse  (which  Satyrists  would  rend) 

Our  generous,  grave  Patronizing  friend. 

Tou  this  MflBcenas  are,  peruse  my  writ, 

And  use  these  Metroes  of  true  meaning  wit  : 

Command ;  commend  them  not :  such  huniile  Art 

Disclaims  applause,  demerits  no  desert. 

Value  my  verse  according  to  her  worth : 

No  mercenary  hope  hath  brought  her  forth. 

Times  puny,  Penny  wits,  I  loathing  hate. 

Though  poor,  I'm  pure,  from  such  a  servile  state. 

These  workes  (fram'd  on  the  Anvile  of  my  braine) 

My  free  borne  Muse,  enfranchise  firom  such  shame : 

In  which  large  calendar,  Timists  may  view, 

I  onely  writ  to  please  the  world  and  you. 

Your  worship's  friend, 

Nomine  &  Re, 

Henry  Hutton. 
Bound  up  with  it,  Satjnricall  Epigrams ;  compiled  by  Henry  Uutton,  Dunelmensis. 
liOn :  Printed  for  Matthew  Walbanke,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  nis  Shop  at  Graics  Inne 
Gate,  1619. 
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mond  lands  and  mills,  160/.  Fremington,  10/.  12<.  6  J.  XJlnaby,  24/. 
Aldbro',  Dunsforth,  and  Ellinthorp,  120/.  Kylham  tyth,  130/.  Wliar- 
ram  Peirsey,  180/.  Raystrop,  26/.  Bp.  Meadowes,  16/.  Sum.,  1,096/. 
12*.  6e/."  A  good  deal  of  this,  it  will  be  observed,  was  leasehold  pro- 
perty under  the  see  of  York. 

In  his  domestic  relations  Sir  Timothy  was  a  kind  Mend  and  an  affec- 
tionate father.  His  sons  received  the  benefit  of  a  college  education  and 
were  well  preferred:  his  daughters  made  honourable  alliances.  To 
those  of  his  kindred  who  stood  in  need  of  his  help  he  was  a  generous 
benefactor.**  His  last  will  and  testament  overflows  with  love  and  kind- 
ness. "No  kinsman,  no  old  Mend  or  servant,  is  forgotten  iu  it,  and  it  is 
Migrant  with  the  breath  of  true  piety  and  devotion.  The  preamble  and 
the  conclusion,  I  believe  of  his  own  writing,  are  extremely  striking, 
and  may  be  read  with  interest  and  advantage.  The  whole  of  the  docu- 
ment is  printed  in  the  Hutton  Correspondence,  and  a  few  extracts  M)m 
it  will  now  suffice. 

Feb.  17,  1628.  In  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  of  God  the  Son,  and  of  God  the 
Holy  Ghoete.    Amen,  Amen,  Amen. 

Blessed  be  Thy  glorious  name,  0  God,  for  these  temporall  blessings  which  Thou 
hast  bestowed  on  me,  Thyne  imworthy  servante ;  humbly  beseechinge  The,  0  Lord, 
to  blesse  this  my  dispoeeinge  thereof  unto  my  poore  posterity,  even  to  Thy  good  will 
&  pleasure.  Butt,  espeatially,  0  gracious  God,  I  doe  give  The  most  humble  and 
harty  thankes  for  Thy  spirituall  fayours,  which  Thou  hast  frely  bestowed  on  me  by 
the  testimony  of  Thy  most  holy,  sacred,  and  assisteinge  Spiiitt,  the  assurance  of  con- 
solation in  Thy  salvation ;  unto  Whom,  therefore,  &  in  Whose  name,  I  doe  most 
humbly  recommend  my  sinfull  soule.  And  as  for  my  miserable  and  wretched  body, 
the  onely  enemy  to  my  soule,  I  hold  it  not  worthy  of  any  disposeinge,  but  doe  leave 
it  unto  the  disposeinge  of  my  freinds,  as  they  in  there  foolish  affeccion  shall  give  order 
for  the  same ;  though  I  knowe  that  with  these  eyes,  and  none  other,  I  shall  comfort- 
ably see  my  Saviour  in  that  greate  &  joyfull  day,  untill  when,  0  good  Lord,  heare 
me  and  myne  when  we  doe  call  upon  The :  yea,  0  my  God,  I  doe  knowe  that  Thou 
hearest,  but,  Lord,  heare  and  have  mercy,  and  blesse  us  with  Thy  most  sacred  and 
comfortable  Spiritt ;  and  safe- vouch  that  never  departo  from  us,  but  that  it  may  be 
our  assured  comfort  and  consolation  to  the  end  and  in  the  end.    Amen,  Amen. 

To  my  deare  &  ever-lovinfr  sister,  the  Lady  Ann  Hutton,  of  Neither  Popleton, 
wyddowe,  20/.  in  gold  to  buy  her  a  gowne,  &  my  thre  coach  horses ;  and  1  pray  God 
reward  her  into  her  bosome  for  her  loveinge  kindnesses  which  she  hath  ever  afforded 
to  me  and  myne.  To  my  nephew  and  neece,  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Hutton,  each  a 
20«.  peece  of  gould  to  make  them  rings,  &  I  pray  Grod  blesse  them.  To  myne  adopted 
wife,  Mrs.  Margaret  Benett,  a  20«.  peece  of  gould  to  make  her  a  ringe,  &  I  pray  God 

*^  The  parish  register  of  Richmond  records  one  of  his  kind  deeds.  *^  Isaboll  Steven- 
son borne  in  the  Karle  Orchard,  the  18th  of  Maie,  beinge  Whytson  even,  baptized  at 
the  instance  of  Sir  Timothy  Hutton,  21  Julv,  1616-. 
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to  send  ber  a  good  huaband.  To  my  very  kynde  freind,  Mr.  John  Weeks,  her  nnkle, 
my  bay  saddle  nagge,  &  I  pray  God  to  send  him  a  good  wife.  To  little  Nanne 
Cleburne,  100/.,  and  I  pray  God  to  blesse  her.  To  Tim.  Hutton,  my  godson,  14/. 
per  ann.  for  7  yeares,  if  be  doe  behave  himselfe  well  Sc  continue  soe  longe  at  Cam* 
bridge.  To  that  sanctifyed  man,  Mr.  Danyell  Bherrard,  the  now  preacher  at  Pople- 
ton,  10/.  per  ann.  untill  he  gett  a  liveinge  worth  40/.  per  ann.,  &  to  his  three  sons, 
Timothy,  Bichard,  &  John,  51.  a  peece  towards  the  byndeinge  of  them  apprentices. 
To  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Justice  Hutton,  a  20«.  peece  of  gould  to  make  him  a  ringe, 
dedreing  the  continuance  of  his  countenance  and  advise  unto  me  and  myne.  To  a 
preacheinge  minister  att  Marwicke,  soe  longe  as  it  shall  continue  in  my  poore  pos- 
terity, 20/.  per  ann.,  soe  he  doe  continue  and  lie  there,  &  that  he  be  of  honest  con* 
Ycrsacion.  I  doe  give  out  of  my  lands  att  Marske  unto  the  schoole  and  hospitall  att 
Warton,  in  Lancashire,  which  was  erected  by  my  late  deare  and  reverend  father, 
22/.  ISt.  id.  per  ann.  untill  my  sonn  Mathewe  can  buy  a  rente  charge  in  Lancashire 
or  elsewhere,  which  beinge  added  unto  the  24/.  which  Mr.  Tocketts  payeth,  maketh 
npp  the  just  some  of  46/.  13«.  4d. :  and  I  doe  wish  my  sonn  Matthewe  to  be  carefull 
that  the  poore  mens  place  be  bestowed  on  none  but  such  as  are  the  most  impotente 
and  poorest.  The  rest  to  my  eldest  son  Matthewe  Hutton :  &  I  doe  humbly  besech 
God  that  what  I  have  here  given  that  He  will  be  plessed  to  give  a  blessinge  there- 
unto. I  doe  require  and  charge  my  sonne  Matthew,  in  that  duty  which  a  sonne  oweth 
unto  the  remembrance  of  a  father,  that  he  will  alwaies  keepe  a  Levite  in  his  house, 
and  to  leave  a  charge  behind  him  to  those  who  shaU  by  God's  grace  succeed  him  to 
doe  the  like,  and  to  give  a  competente  and  sufficiente  allowance  unto  him :  and  I  doe 
hartily  wish  that  it  might  be  soe  continued  soe  longe  as  it  should  please  God  to  con- 
tinue the  poore  posterity  of  this  poore  house,  which  it  hath  pleased  God  soe  lately  to 
rayse  out  of  the  duste.  Domine  Jesu,  veni  cito.  Amen.  0  Lorde,  make  noe  longe 
tarryiuge.    Amen.    0  Lord,  I  have  wayted  for  Thy  salvation.    Amen.*' 

Shortly  after  this  the  testator  died  full  of  honours,  although  he  had 
not  reached  the  appointed  limit  of  man's  life.  He  was  interred  at 
Bichmond,  and  his  friend  the  rector  thus  records  his  burial — '^  Dominus 
Timotheus  Hutton,  miles,  cujusque  boni  amicus,  et  patronus  fidelium 

*3  The  Inventory  of  Sir  Timothy's  effects  has  been  partly  printed  already.  I  give 
that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  Marske.  It  shews  us  the  furniture  of  the  hall  and 
the  number  of  the  rooms  that  the  house  contained. 

In  Mabske  Hoxtsb. — In  the  upper  little  chamber,  one  standing  bedstead,  a  trundle 
bedstead,  a  great  chest  &  a  little  table,  2/.  lOs.  One  vallance  and  curtaines,  1/.  6s.  Sd. 
In  the  upper  great  chamber,  one  standing  bedstead,  one  liverie  cubbert,  one  chairo 
and  one  stoole,  1/.  Three  suits  of  hangings  and  one  long  carpett,  20/.  In  Mr.  Jack- 
son's chamber,  two  bedsteads,  two  chests  bound  with  iron,  one  wainscott  chaire,  one 
iron  locke,  one  vallance  and  curtens  of  gx«en  sey,  2/.  In  the  lower  inner  chamber, 
one  feild  bedstead,  one  chest  bound  with  iron,  one  great  wainscott  chest,  one  trunck, 
one  table  and  one  chaire,  4/.  In  the  lower  out  chamber,  one  feild  bedstead,  one 
trundle  bedstead,  one  liverey  cubbert,  one  little  table,  two  chaires,  two  little  stooles,. 
vallance  and  curtaines,  I/.  IBs,  id.  In  the  chamber  next  the  storehouse,  one  stand- 
inge  bedstead,  one  trundle  bedstead,  one  presse  and  one  chest,  \Zt.  id.  In  the  store- 
house, 33  dishes  of  pewther,  6  pannes,  on  iron  pott,  4  pewthcr  candlesticks,  2  buffet 
stooles,  one  little  truncke,  one  fiyiog  panne,  one  iron  teame,  one  iron  skellett,  3  close- 
etoole  pannes,  one  raper  &  dagger,  3/.  13«.  id.     In  the  greate  chamber,  4  bedsteads, 
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Domini  Jesn  Christi  ministrorum  candidissiinus  ct  benignissimiis,  qnoad 
corpus,  humatus  ftiit  sexto  die  Aprilis,  1629."  We  can  well  imagine 
what  a  day  that  would  be  in  Richmond,  and  what  a  gorgeous  ftmeral 
there  would  be,  for  he  died  whilst  he  was  Alderman.  A  stately  monu- 
ment, towards  which  the  purse  of  his  son  and  the  pen  of  Jackson,  the 
rector  of  Marske,  contributed,  commemorates  him  in  Eichmond  church. 
Clarkson  gives  an  engraving  of  it,  and  the  inscriptions  that  it  bears  are 
well  known. 

Of  Matthew  Hutton,  Esq.,  Sir  Timothy's  son,  there  is  somewhat \> 
be  said.  He  played  great  havock  with  the  estate  which  his  father  left 
him.  Between  1614  and  1616  he  was  studying  at  Cambridge,  and  it 
appears  that  he  left  the  university  considerably  in  debt.  (Hutton  Corr. 
216.)  In  1617  he  was  married  to  Barbara  dau.  of  Sir  Conyers  Darcy, 
with  whom  he  received  a  considerable  portion,  but  in  1626  he  found  it 
necessary  to  join  with  his  father  in  obtaining  a  private  act  of  parliament 
to  enable  them  to  sell  his  wife's  jointure  lands,  the  demesne  of  Wharram 
f  ercy,  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  He  had,  I  believe,  a  seat  in 
parliament,  but  what  town  he  represented  I  cannot  discover. 

In  1629  his  father  died,  and  he  now  missed  his  counsel  and  found  the 
estate  encumbered  with  a  great  number  of  charges  under  Sir  Timothy's 
will.  He  had  recourse  to  the  unwelcome  expedient  of  selling  his  lands. 
On  the  6th  of  December,  1630,  he  actually  sold  Marsko  to  his  father- 
in-law,  Sir  Conyers  Darcy,  and  his  son,  Conyers  Darcy,  Esq.,  of  Ayn- 
derby-le-Myres.  The  estate,  however,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  his 
relations,  was  not  sacrificed,  but  other  lands  and  leases  took  its  place. 
In  December,  1630,  he  sold  the  manor  of  Marrick  to  the  Blackbumes 
for  8,800/.,  and  Barforth  soon  followed. 

In  1634  he  sold  the  MiUs  at  Richmond  to  the  Danbies,  and  disposed 
of  his  lease  of  the  Friarage  for  600/.     All  these  were  heavy  sacrifices. 

two  cubberts,  one  covered  chaire,  five  little  covered  stuoica,  3/.  G«.  9d.  Item,  9 
feather  bedds,  two  mattresses,  4  pillows,  ten  boulsters,  ten  coyerletts,  seaven  blanketts, 
xyI.  In  Jaryases  chamber,  five  bedsteads,  1/.  6«.  Sd,  In  the  studie,  one  table  and 
cloth,  one  chaire,  one  little  tninck,  one  deske,  one  viaU,  one  orpharyon  (?),  1/.  10«. 
In  bookes,  13/.  IZs.  id.  In  the  parlor,  one  drawing  table,  one  square  table,  one 
liyerey  cubbcrt,  one  carpett,  12  stoolos,  one  chaire,  two  quishons,  12  mappes  and  2 
pictures,  21.  10«.  In  the  hall,  three  tables  with  formes,  U.  10*.  Seven  corsletts  and 
lower  pikes,  4/.  13t,  4^.  Five  musketts,  3  callevers  with  powder  flaskets  &  head- 
peices,  61.  Three  halbertts  and  eight  biUa,  1/.  In  the  kitchin,  3  spitts  and  a  gallow 
balke,  6«.  Sd.  In  the  brewhouae,  one  lead,  one  cooler,  one  gile  fatt,  and  one  mash 
fatt  with  th' appurtenances,  10/.  Timber  wood  in  the  stable  and  yard,  11/.  One  salt 
clock  and  one  Uttle  watch,  10/.    Quicke  goods,  viz^.,  7  horses,  29/. 

A  lease  of  the  Fryery  neare  Richmond  for  2000  yeares  bought  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Wray,  300/. 

Summa  totalis,  679/.  IS*.  Od. 
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An  estate  is  more  easily  dismembered  than  built  up.  And  what  family 
is  there  that  is  unacquainted  with  these  earthquakes  which  shake,  now 
and  then,  an  ancient  house  to  its  very  foundations,  spreading  ruin  and 
dismay  around. 

When  the  Great  Ecbellion  broke  out  Matthew  Hutton  took,  with  his 
kinsmen  the  Darcies,  the  king's  part,  and,  with  them,  he  suffered  for 
his  loyalty.  Mr.  Fryer  says  that  he  was  fined  1,000/.,  but  in  the  books 
of  the  commissioners  the  sum  which  stands  against  his  name  is  only 
132/.  12«.  lOd,,  and  he  was  freed  altogether  from  their  claims  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1651.  There  is  little  known  of  the  progress  of  the  Ee- 
bellion  in  Swaledale,  but  there  is  a  protection  granted  to  Hutton  by 
Ferdinand  Lord  Fairfax,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1644,  which  shews  that 
Marske,  at  least,  was  saved  from  one  of  the  greatest  horrors  with  which 
war  is  accompanied.^ 

After  this  Hutton  became  even  more  deeply  inyolved,  partly  through 
his  own  carelessness,  partly  through  the  necessities  of  the  times.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  schedule  of  his  debts  will  give  us  some  no- 
tion of  his  encumbrances  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  incurred : — 

To  Nat  Phillipeof  London,  10^.  To  Mr.  Mauleyerer  of  Ifarak,  61,  To  Mr. 
Timothy  Dodsworth  of  Maasam,  661.  To  Mr.  Norton  of  Ellerton  Abbey,  8/.  To 
Mr.  Sherard's  sona,  of  Popleton,  30/.  To  Br.  Bathurst  of  London,  86/.  To  my  said 
nephew,  Timothy  Dodsworth,  60/.  To  my  cos.  Wm.  Enre,  500/.  For  Warton, 
22/.  13«.  4d.  per  ann.  To  poor  of  Winston  so  long  as  I  keep  Barfoot,  21.  To  my 
nephew,  Thos.  Hutton,  till  he  be  fellow  of  a  Coll.  or  commence  M'  of  Arts,  61  To 
poore  of  Stanton,  21.  To  poore  of  Marske,  21.  lOs.  To  my  brother  John  Hutton,  to 
pay  his  cred'*,  proyided  it  be  for  his  release  from  prison,  10/. 

In  1658  he  makes  out  another  list  of  monies  due  to  him,  from  which 
I  take  the  following  extracts.  He  was  at  that  time  greatly  troubled  by 
several  members  of  the  family  of  Bowes : — 

From  Mr.  Scroope  of  Bolton  Oastle,  for  a  horse,  100  marks.  My  cozen,  Talbot 
Bowes,  owes  me  for  3  mares,  40/.,  at  the  day  of  his  marriage  or  the  houre  of  his 
death.  Mr.  Thos.  Bankes  owes  me  20/.  at  the  day  of  his  wedding  for  a  cloak. 
Sir  Wm.  Fairfax  of  Steton  owes  me  for  a  watch  61. :  I  sold  it  for  8/.  and  he 
paid  me  3/.  of  it  Mr.  John  Wykliffe  of  €rales  owes  mee  for  a  watch  10/.  at  the 
birth  of  Mr.  Pudsay's  first  child.  My  coz.  John  Jackson  owes  me  61.  for  a  watch  at 
the  day  of  my  bro'  Tim's  wedding  :  the  watch  ho  sold  presently  for  6/.  to  my  bro' 
Phillip  Hutton.  In  the  beginning  of  these  troublesome  times  he  being  of  a  contrary 
opinion  unto  myselfe  would  not  contribute  anything  to  the  king's  service,  neither  for 
his  lettre  money  nor  for  his  armes,  whereupon  he  was  taken  notice  of  for  a  delinquent 
&  was  by  Captain  Matthew  Gale  &  another  Captaine,  Messenger  Isic]  :  my  brother 

^  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  states,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  in  Auffust,  1641,  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland  gave  to  Mr.  Matthew  Hutton  the  under^stewardship  at  Richmond. 
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Tymothy  hearing  of  it  writt  to  mee  notice  of  it ;  I  sent  for  him  &  shewed  him  a  let- 
tre ;  thereupon  he  told  me  he  w^  secure  his  person  &  fly  into  Lancashire :  I  diswaded 
him  from  it,  &  told  him  it  w<*  make  him  more  ohnoidous.  Sir  Thos.  Danhy  owes  mee 
20/.  payd  for  him  to  widow  Langley  of  Skely.  My  coz.  John  Wansforth  owes  mee 
160/.  w«*»  I  won  of  him  at  play.  Mr.  Wm.  Wainsforth  owes  me  14/.  My  coz. 
Major  Norton  owes  mee  in  exchange  betwixt  a  geldeinge  of  his  and  some  cattle  of 
mine.    Sir  Bobert  Strickland  owes  me  10/.  won  at  play  at  Newbrough. 

Before  Matthew  Hutton  died  he  lost  his  eldest  son,*"  a  serious  misfor- 
tune to  an  afflicted  family.  Where  and  when  he  himself  died  we  do  not 
exactly  know.     There  is  no  record  of  his  burial  in  the  parish  register 

^  He  died  in  the  house  of  his  sister  Lister  at  Bawtry  in  1664,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  there.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  greatly  in  debt,  a  Richmond  trades- 
man, George  Sco  t,  being  a  yery  troublesome  and  exactmg  creditor.  The  following 
account  of  his  administrator  is  taken  from  the  registry  at  Kichmond. 

A  declaration  of  the  accompt.  of  Bryan  Aiskew,  the  administrator  of  the  goods 
cattells  and  dbattells  of  John  Hutton,  gen  ,  late  of  Marske,  within  the  Archdeaconry 
of  ^chmond  and  diocesse  of  Chester,  deceased,  as  followeth : — 

This  accomptant  chargeth  himself  with  all  the  severall  goods  and  cattells  of  the  said 
deceased  which  came  to  this  accomptants  hands  and  were  by  him  sold,  as  followeth, 
Tiz^  :  Imprimis,  his  the  said  deceaseds  purse  &  apparrell,  10/.  One  browne  mare, 
one  fillie  stagg,  one  roand  geldinff,  one  wDite  mare,  one  blacke  mare,  one  bad  foale, 
two  old  mares  and  one  colt,  all  sold  for  261.  \2t.  All  the  sheep,  50/,  Item,  7  oxen 
and  their  frimiture,  30/.  Item,  6  kine,  3  calves,  and  a  bull,  28/.  14«.  Item,  2  heiffers 
and  two  oxe  stirks,  7/.  I5t.  One  paire  of  cart  wheeles  and  all  the  boards  named  in 
the  Inventorie,  21.  19«.  Come  in  tne  gamer  and  in  the  bame,  5/.  10«.  Item,  6  hogs- 
heads full  of  beare,  6/.  Item,  5  pans,  one  frying  pan,  one  pot,  one  dripping  pan,  one 
spitt,  the  table  clothes  and  napkins  of  the  deceased,  5  puther  dishes  and  two  sawcers, 
1/.  ISt.  id.  Hay  sold  for  1/.  10«.  Come  on  the  ground  sold  for  13/.  Item,  4 
peices  of  plate,  3/.  One  paire  of  cart  wheeles,  1/.  Item  for  71/.,  a  debt  owing  to  the 
deceased  by  Thomas  Swinburne,  Esqr.,  assinied  to  Mr.  Heardson  for  his  owne  debt, 
and  Mr.  Leo:  Bobinson  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Leo :  Wilkinson,  who  did  accept  thereof 
in  part  of  a  debt  oweing  by  the  said  deceased,  71/.  One  filly  and  a  colt  sold  for 
6/.  St.  9d,  Two  glasses,  18  paire  of  lin  and  haiden  sheets,  1  feather  bed,  3  paire  of 
blankctts,  three  happins,  one  still,  2  pewther  chamber  poots,  fewer  earthen  basins,  2 
pottingers,  2  cradles,  on  cubbord,  one  little  box,  1  dough  trough,  2  saddles,  1  maile, 
1  pitchforke,  2  raikes,  2  mold  raUces,  1  leap,  1  hopper,  2  riddles,  on  winnowing  cloth^ 
1  shoTle,  1  little  forke,  1  curry  comb,  2  waine  ropes,  2  hatchets,  2  hayspades,  3  old 
sees,  3  old  troughes,  coales  and  turfes,  all  sold  for  8/.  10«.  Received  of  Mr.  Convers 
and  ye  baliffee,  6/.  10«.  Two  swine  hoggs,  sold  for  2/.  0«.  6^.  One  colt  and  a  nllie 
sold  for  21.  6«.  id.    Summe  totall  received  is,  280/.  lit.  Sd. 

Out  of  which  this  accomptant  craveth  allowance  for  the  funeraU  expences  of  the 
said  deceased  and  for  severall  debts  owing  by  the  said  deceased  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  since  pavd  by  this  accomptant  as  followeths : — 'Ilie  deceaseds  funeraU  ex- 
pences, 19/.  13«.  A  debt  oweing  to  this  accomptant,  1/.  0«.  6d.  To  Mr.  'Wilkinson 
upon  two  bonds,  80/.  To  Dr.  Naylor,  20/.  To  Mr.  Purchase  for  Mr.  Addisons  use, 
40/.  To  Mr.  SudcU  for  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  20/.  To  Mr.  Thomas  Etherington,  4/. 
To  Thomas  Miller  for  Mr  Bowers  use,  10/.  To  Symon  Hutchinson,  4/.  To  Anthony 
Naylor,  21.  To  Anthony  Hawmond,  10/.  To  Mr.  Herdson,  60/.  To  Sir  William 
Dalton,  6/.    To  Mr.  Lockwood,  6/.     Summe  totall  disbursed  is  282/.  13«  6^. 

Wherefore  hee  this  accomptant  havinge  by  this  present  accompt  maide  it  appeare 
that  hee  hath  disbursed  and  payd  more  then  hee  hath  received  humbly  prayem  that 
hee  may  be  acquitted. 

Out  of  his  effects  his  widow  purchased  goods  to  the  value  of  87/.  14^.  id.j  including 
"6  rings,  a  watch,  2  seales,  a  bodkin,  a  little  plate  box,  3  mantles,  a  cradle  doth,  a 
cabenit,  two  pictures,  one  quishinit,  etc." 
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at  Marske.  He  probably  ended  his  days  in  retirement  far  from  the 
scenes  of  his  youth  and  his  father's  home.^  The  careful  hand  of  his 
daughter-in-law  healed  the  breaches  which  he  had  made  in  his  estate 
by  her  industry  and  loving  care.  Subsequent  alliances  made  the  family 
of  Hutton  richer  and  more  prosperous  than  ever. 

Two  of  the  great-grandchildren  of  Matthew  Hutton,  the  Boyalist, 
must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  elder  brother,  the  Squire  of 
Marske,  occupied  a  distinguished  position  among  the  gentlemen  of 
Yorkshire ;  the  yoimger  was,  in  turn.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
York.  I  will  say  somewhat  of  both,  and,  as  to  precedence, — detur  dig- 
niori. 

Matthew  Hutton,  the  namesake  and  lineal  descendendant  of  another 
archbishop,  was  bom  at  Marske  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1692-3.  In 
1701  he  was  sent  to  the  neighbouring  grammar  school  of  Kirkby  Hill, 
of  which  a  Mr.  Lloyd  was  then  master.  In  1704  Mr.  Lloyd  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  free  school  at  Eipon,  and  young  Hutton  went  with  him 
and  continued  under  his  care  for  six  years.  In  1710  he  entered  at  Jesus 
(College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1713  and  M.A.  in 
1717      In  the  latter  year  he  became  Fellow  of  Christ's. 

Mr.  Hutton  was  indebted  for  his  advancement  in  life  to  the  proud 
Duke  of  Somerset.  He  made  him  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  gave  him 
in  1726  the  rectory  of  Trowbridge  and  in  1728  the  wealthy  living  of 

M  Some  of  his  letters  are  printed  in  the  Hutton  Correspondence.  I  give  two  others 
addressed  to  him  which  are  new. 

*<  Honest  Matt. 

<*  I  thanke  you  for  your  two  letters.  I  blesse  the  Lord  y^  you  all  indure  your 
jomey  so  well :  your  prety  babes  heare  craves  your  blessinges,  and  thanks  to  God  for 
ther  healths,  for  they  are  very  merie  and  likes  exceedinge  well.  I  am  perswaded  you 
could  not  have  left  them  in  a  better  place.  Kow  for  news :  Your  bame  at  Biltong  y* 
side  is  fallen.  Remember  Mr.  More  and  me  to  your  brother :  She  is  well,  but  y< 
ould  man  continews  still  obstinate.  We  both  present  our  loves  &  respect  to  our 
unckell,  Sir  Wm.  Shefeld,  dayly  prayinge  for  a  blessinge  upon  your  jomey  &  a  joy- 
full  retume  :  ever  remaining  your  true lovinge  aunt, 

*<  Maay  Listbb. 

"York,  12of  Aprill,  (1635)." 

The  next  relates  to  some  genealogical  enquiries  respecting  the  family  of  Bowes  of 
Ellerbeck.    It  is  written  in  penciL 
"Unde, 

"  I  read  as  much  of  Osmotherley  register  as  was  legible  for  100  years,  but  I 
find  noe  mention  made  of  William  Bowes  alias  Bellwood,  or  of  Balph  Bowes,  or  any 
of  his  children,  or  any  of  the  family  of  Bowes  of  Barnes :  but  of  other  Bowes*  there 
are  several,  seven  as  there  specifyed ;  nor  can  I  heare  of  any  William  Bowes,  other- 
wise Bellwood,  that  is  come  to  EUerbeck,  or  any  of  these 

"Your  lo.  nephew, 

"Ty.  Mauleybreb. 
'*  22  Mart.  1662.    I  was  on  horsback  when  I  writt  this." 
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Spofforth  in  Yorkshire.  In  1784  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Langtoft 
at  York,  a  stall  which  he  held  for  thirteen  years.  He  was  also  a  canon 
of  Windsor  and  Westminster  and  a  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 

But  higher  honours  still  were  awaiting  him.  In  1 743  he  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  Bangor,  from  which  he  was  advanced  to  York  in  1 747. 
Ten  years  afterwards  he  became  Primate  of  all  England,  but  before  a 
year  expired  he  was  summoned  to  his  account.  He  was  carried  off 
suddenly  by  an  inflammatory  attack  on  the  19th  of  March,  1751,  and 
was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Lambeth  on  the  27th. 

The  archbishop  has  found  a  biographer  in  Dr.  Ducarell,  who  is  not 
altogether  unknown  to  fame.  His  account  of  his  patron  has  been 
printed  in  the  Hutton  Correspondence,  and  there  is  more  about  the 
archbishop  in  Nichol's  Literary  Anecdotes.  Out  of  these  materials  and 
other  sources  a  longer  notice  of  the  good  prelate  will  be  prepared  for  the 
Fasti  Eboracenses.  The  archbishop  is  spoken  of  with  esteem- and  respect 
in  the  public  prints  of  the  day  and  by  his  private  Mends  with  affection- 
ate regard.  His  printed  works  are  a  few  sermons.  There  is  a  portrait 
of  the  archbishop  at  Marske.  There  is  another,  I  believe  by  Hudson, 
at  Bishopthorpe.     This  was  engraved  in  mezzotint  in  1748. 

Archbishop  Hutton  was  married  in  March,  1731-2,  to  Mary  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Lutmaa  of  Petworth,  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  suite  of 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset.  By  her  he  had  two  daughters.  Dorothy, 
the  eldest,  married  on  the  II th  of  May,  1760,  Thos.  Wallis,  Esq., 
barrister-at  law,  and,  on  his  death,  she  became  the  wife  of  Francis  Pop- 
ham,  Esq.,  of  Littlecote  Hall,  WUts.  Mary  Hutton,  the  younger 
daughter,  died  unmairied  in  August,  1830,  at  the  advanced  age  of  86. 

The  archbishop's  elder  brother,  the  Squire  of  Marske,  must  now  be 
mentioned.  He  did  a  great  deal  for  Marske,  building  the  stables  and 
outhouses  and  making,  or  at  all  events  renewing,  the  deer  park.  He 
bought  the  neighbouring  estate  of  Walbum  of  Sir  Eoger  Beckwith. 

In  1760  he  was  nominated  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  but  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Earl  of  Holdemesse  he  was  excused  from  serv- 
ing. 

In  1745,  when  the  B^bellion  broke  out,  he  raised  at  his  own  expense 
a  company  of  foot,  over  which  he  was  appointed  captain,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  his  vigilance  and  care,  to  a  great  degree,  that  the  B^bel- 
lion  made  so  little  progress  in  Yorkshire.  Had  Yorkshire  given  way 
England  might  have  been  lost.  I  have  selected  from  the  papers  at 
Marske  a  few  of  his  letters,  with  which  my  readers  will  be  greatly  in- 
terested.    Most  of  them  relate  to  the  Rebellion,  and  several  of  them  are 
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from  Archbishop  Herring,  who  kept  the  North  of  England  true  to  the 
House  of  Hanover.     They  have  not  been  printed  before. 

Bp.  Tp.  Nov.  18,  1745. 
Bear  Sir, 

Please  to  accept  my  beat  thanks  for  the  favour  of  your  intelligence,  which 
you  will  please  to  continue,  tho'  I  hope  not  long  if  it  please  God.  Marshall  Wade 
movd  on  y*  16th  towards  Carlisle,  and  whether  y«  rebels  will  choose  to  stay  where 
they  are,  or  go  northwards,  or  southward,  or  meet  y*  Marshall,  we  long  to  know,  for 
there  seems  no  other  way  left  for  them  unless  it  be  to  surrender.  Major  Brown  calls 
it  an  impossibility  for  them  to  escape  the  two  armies. 

I  have  not  once  thought  of  a  southern  journey  yet,  &  it  is  improbable  I  may  now 
stay,  if  these  villains  dont  force  me  to  run,  till  Xmas.  If  they  do,  I  wont  run 
'  towards  London,  for  if  the  Chevalier  was  at  York  there  would  be  small  comfort  at 
London.  I  endoee  Fred's  letter  to  you.  Ton  will  easily  gpiess  at  the  wise  Lord.  I 
■end  you  another  specimen  of  y«  London  way  of  talking.  My  humble  service  to  y 
ladye  &  to  Sir  Conyers  D'Aicy.  All  here  are  very  much  yours,  dear  Sir, 
Tour  very  oblig<i  &  affectionate  friend, 

Tro  :  £bo&.^7 

Dec.  8,  1745. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  enquiry.  My  indisposition  was  a  very  slight  one, 
&  went  off  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Mr.  Henry  Ibbotson  of  Leeds  has  been  searching  y*  Papists  in  York  for  arms,  & 
seizing  horses.  Of  the  latter  they  have  got  some  good  ones :  of  the  former  they 
have  found  few  or  none.  The  measure  at  this  crisis  was  a  right  one ;  but  they  shut 
y*  City  gates  &  put  the  warrant  in  execution  without  acquainting  a  single  soul  of  the 
Corporation.  I  doubt  this  will  prove  a  disagreeable  business :  it  has  put  y*  Corpora- 
tion into  an  huge  ferment.  I  send  you  Mr.  Torke's  letter  to  me  to  day,  as  it  may 
afford  you  some  entertainment  To  be  sure  you  have  heard  of  the  counter-march  of 
the  rebels  to  Ashbome. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

T'  obliged  &  faithfull  friend, 

Tho  :  Ebob. 
Please  to  return  me  y«  list  of  London  forces. 

Bp.  Tp.  Deo.  26,  1745. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  &  kind  present.  I  am  very  sorry  this  Pomfret 
meeting  interfered  with  your  scheme  of  favouring  me  with  a  visit,  but,  as  I  have  no 
thoughts  of  London  suddenly,  I  will  still  hope  to  see  you.  To  say  the  truth,  while 
this  ugly  apprehension  of  an  invssion  hangs  over  the  City,  &  people's  minds  are  per- 
petually harrassed  with  real  or  false  fears  of  publick  mischief,  y*  country  is  by  far  y* 
most  eligible  place,  &,  as  our  danger  is  at  a  distance  for  the  present,  it  is  best  to 
make  what  use  we  can  of  a  comfortable  interval  of  some  tranquillity.  Besides,  for 
me,  who  have  such  a  fsimily  about  me,  that  place  is  undoubtedly  best  to  Uve  in  where 

^^  A  volume  of  the  letters  of  Archbishop  Herring  to  William  Duncomb,  Esq.,  has 
been  printed.     He  was  an  excellent  letter  writer. 
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beef  &  veal  &  batter  lye  under  no  suspicion,  &  mutton  (now  1«.  a  pound  in  London) 
bears  a  moderate  price.  On  these  considerations,  and  others,  I  have  recalled  y*  part 
of  my  family  w^"^  is  in  London  irom  thence,  &,  if  I  go  up  at  Candlemas,  will  go  for  a 
short  time  &  few  attendants.  I  am  glad  S'  Oonyers  approves  of  the  Pomfret  meeting 
&  was  concem'd  to  hear  you  say  nothing  of  being  there  yourself.  I  would  not  force 
you  from  your  family  upon  a  disagrcable  expedition,  but,  as  the  matter  like  to  be  in 
debate  there  is  of  great  importance,  &  is  a  business  w^*^  you  understand  bo  well^  I 
own  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  you  there.  I  have  sent  Sir  Rowland 
word  that  I  will,  God  willing,  be  at  Pomfret  on  Saturday  even,  purposing  to  caU  at 
Birom  in  my  way  thither.  The  little  Earl,  I  think  by  his  letter,  was  peevish,  &  S' 
Rowland's  shews  the  debates  in  j*  West-Riding  have  been  warm ;  the  point  must  be 
to  bring  things,  if  possible,  to  one  measure  in  union  &  good  temper,  that  may  be  for 
y«  credit  of  our  county  &  for  the  good  of  the  Nation,  of  yr^  we  are  no  small  part. 
Lord  Malton  tells  me  his  son  is  gone  to  the  D.  of  Cumberland's  army  without  his 
leave.  I  will  hope  &  pray,  &,  in  my  oapacity,  endeavour  a  return  of  peace  to  our 
.  distracted  country,  but  I  doubt  y«  danger  is  not  over.  I  fear  these  villains  will  join 
y*  Angus  men  &  carry  home  with  them  j*  credit  of  having  made  a  fine  retreat,  for  I 
hear  they  have  not  suffered  much.  The  Duke  has  certainly  done  his  duty,  and  be- 
haved in  all  points  as  became  him,  &  beyond  his  years.  I  hear  he  has  expressed 
strong  indignation  at  y*  Carlisle  people.  Their  shew  of  defence,  without  any  real 
exertion,  has  been  very  unfortunate.  It  hurt  &  wasted  &  retarded  y«  Marshall,  &  now 
has  stopt  y«  Duke  at  a  very  critical  time.  Can  one  account  for  their  tame  submission 
to  y*  garrison  w^  the  rebels  left  over  them,  so  as  to  save  their  honour  ?  but  the 
thing  is  over.  I  beg  my  humble  service  to  S'  Conyers  &  y«  Ladies. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Y'  oblig'd  &  affectionate  friend  &  Serv^., 
To  John  Button,  Esqre.,  Tho  :  Ebor. 

at  Marske,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 
Tho :  free.  Ebor. 

June  14.  1746.  Comm.  to  John  Button,  Wm.  Wharton,  &  Thos.  Metcalf,  Esq**.,  t. 
examine  Roger  Strickland.'*^ 

23  June,  1746.  This  examinant  saith  that  he  was  bom  in  the  City  of  London  & 
about  y  age  seven  years  was  carried  over  into  France  by  his  father  and  mother,  and 

^  This  examination  was  deemed  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  following  papers. 
The  result  of  the  investigation  was  unsatisfactory,  and  Mr.  Strickland  was  sufiered  to 
live  and  die  at  Richmond  in  peace. 

Extract  from  the  examination  of  John  Hiekaon^  vintner^  at  Ferth^  Nov.  7,  1745. 

This  examinant  saith  that  he  came  from  his  house  at  Perth  to  Edenburgh,  at  the 
request  of  Lady  Murray,  wife  to  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  and  also  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  servant  to  Lord  John  Murray,  in  order  to  procure  a  pass  for  him  by  means 
of  L<>  Perth  and  L<*  Nairn.  That  Mr.  Strickland  proposed  to  him  at  Edenburgh  to 
send  for  his  wife  to  come  from  Perth  to  Edenburgh,  to  be  a  servant  to  the  Pretender's 
son.  That  upon  this  proposal,  this  examinant  was  determined  to  come  immediately 
for  England :  that  he  then  procured  a  pass  for  Mr.  Douglas,  from  Mr  Murray,  the 
Pretender's  secretary  :  that  he  then  told  Mr.  Strickland  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
his  wife's  accepting  the  proposal  made  by  him :  and  that  he  was  going  for  England 
&  should  go  to  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  Upon  which  Mr.  Strickland  desired  him  to 
tell  his  brother,  living  there,  to  get  two  good  horses  in  readiness.  That  Sir  Thomas 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Charles  Stuart  delivered  to  this  examinant  a  paper  which  was 
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resided  about  aeren  yean  at  Douay  when  he  first  went  mto  that  kingdom.  From 
Douay  this  ezaminant  went  to  Versailles,  where  he  resided  about  fiye  years  in 
quality  of  page  to  Lewis  y«  1 4th,  then  had  a  command  given  him  of  Capt.  of  Horse 
in  y«  French  serrioe :  that  about  y«  year  1718  this  ezaminant  left  France  &  returned 
into  England ;  that  after  his  return  he  kept  a  correspondence  with  no  person  whatso- 
ever in  France  (to  the  beet  of  his  remembrance)  but  his  brother  about  family  affaires, 
and  also  with  Mr.  Holden  on  the  same  account.  And  this  ezaminant  further  saith 
that  he  had  no  letter  or  letters  from  France  about  two  years  and  halfe  since,  nor 
received  any  hint  or  information  of  an  invasion  then  intended  from  France,  or  after 
his  landing  in  Scotland  with  the  Pretender's  son,  or  had  any  concert  or  communica- 
tion with  him  whatsoever  or  with  any  other  person  of  y«  Pretender's  party  in  Scot- 
land or  elsewhere  relating  to  the  Pretender's  son  coming  to  Scotland  or  with  regard  to 
what  has  passed  since  his  anival  there.  This  ezamiDant  further  saith  that  he  has  no 
acquaintance  with  John  Hickson,  and  only  a  superficial  one  with  his  wife  when  she 
came  from  Perth,  to  visit  her  mother  at  Richmond,  and  further  saith  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  design  of  an  insurrection  in  any  part  of  Great  Brittain  in  favour  of 
the  rebells  or  of  any  person  or  persons  to  joyne  them.  And  this  ezaminant  further 
saith  that  he  had  no  intimation  from  his  brother  to  get  ready  any  horse  or  horses 
against  the  time  of  the  rebels  marching  into  England  nor  ever  had  any  knowledge  of 
or  correspondence  with.  Sir  Thos.  Sheridan  or  Mr.  Charles  Steward,  nor  ever  had 
received  any  intimation  of  Hickson*s  intended  journey  into  England  with  any  paper  or 
papers  relating  to  the  Pretender  or  the  rebellion  or  the  march  of  the  rebels  into  Eng- 
land :  and  this  ezaminant  further  saith  that  ho  had  no  letter  nor  message  relating  to 
Hiekson's  being  taken  up ;  he  believes  he  read  it  in  the  weekly  printed  paper  from 
Newcastle.  This  ezaminant  further  saith  he  knows  of  no  provisions  been  got  ready 
for  the  rebels  against  their  intended  journey  into  England,  nor  of  any  money  being 
collected  for  them  to  send  into  Scotland  or  to  be  given  them  on  their  airivall  in  Eng- 
land. B.S. 

wrote  (as  this  ezaminant  belives^  by  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  k  si^ed  by  the  Pretender'a 
son ;  which  paper  the  persons  above  mentioned  told  this  ezaminant  he  might  shew  to 
any  of  his  friends  in  England,  &  when  he  asked  to  whom  he  should  shew  it,  they  told 
him  he  might  shew  it  to  Mr.  Strickland  at  Richmond  in  Yorkshire ;  and  gave  him  no 
farther  instructions  whatever  relating  to  the  said  paper;  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
deliver  it  to  Mr.  Strickland,  but  to  come  directly  to  I^mdon  &  communicate  it  to  his 
grace  the  Duke  of  Athol,  whose  servant  this  ezaminant  formerly  was. 

He  saith  that  Mr.  Strickland,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Mr.  Kelly,  &  Sir  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan, are  generally  reputed  to  be  in  the  principal  confidence  of  the  Pretendor^s  son. 

Being  shewed  a  paper  signed  C.  P.  K.  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  the  same  that  was 
delivered  to  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  &  Mr.  Stuart,  and  which  he  concealed  in 
the  top  of  a  glove,  where  it  was  found  when  he  was  apprehended  at  Newcastle. 

'I  You  are  hereby  authoriised  &  directed  to  repair  rorth  with  into  England  &  there 
notifie  to  my  frienas,  and  particularly  those  in  ike  north  and  north  west  the  wonder- 
ftill  success  with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  favour  my  endeavours  for  their  deliver- 
ance. You  are  to  let  them  know  that  it  is  my  full  intention  in  a  few  days  to  move 
forwards  towards  them,  &  that  they  will  be  inezcusable  before  God  &  man  if  they  do 
not  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  &  support  me  in  such  an  undertaking.  What  1 
demand  k  ezpcct  is  that  as  many  of  them  as  can  should  bo  ready  to  join  me,  and  that 
thev  should  take  care  to  provide  provisions  ic  money,  that  ^e  country  may  suffer  as 
little  as  possible  by  the  march  of  my  troops.  Let  them  know,  that  there  is  no  more 
time  for  deliberation.  Now  or  never  is  the  word.  I  am  resolved  to  conquer  or  perish. 
If  this  last  should  happen,  let  them  judge  what  thev  &  their  posterity  have  to  ezpect 

"C.  P.  B," 
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The  aboTO  ex*  saith  that  he  was  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  son  of  K.  Jamea 
the  2iid  for  about  the  apace  of  four  or  fiye  years,  and  was  sometimes  at  St.  Oermaina 
and  Avignon  with  E.  James'  family  &  receired  an  annual  pension  for  executing  that 
office,  and  quitted  that  employment  four  years  before  he  left  France.  R.  S. 

July  3d,  1746. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  enclosed  relates  y*  case  of  some  offenders  w«*^  has  made  &  still  makes  a 
good  deal  of  uneasiness  in  York  among  the  king's  friends.  They  say  the  fellows 
were  committed  by  the  justices  of  peace,  as  felons  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  have 
been  detained  in  jail  as  such.  I  take  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  with  their  history, 
w«^,  perhaps,  you  may  be  so  good  as  to  enquire  further  into  &  procure  them  such 
douceurs  in  their  confinement,  as  may  render  it  more  tolerable  to  them.  They  are 
certainly  offenders,  &  yet,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  I  suppose  it  as  punishable  to  pidl 
dowD  a  mass  house  as  it  is  to  raise  8c  use  one,  but  I  am  no  advocate  for  rioters, 
8c  only  think  that  there  is  a  discrimination  of  offenders  w^^  should  be  observ'd,  &  I 
dont  think  it  tends  to  preserve  a  spirit  of  loyalty  &  Protestantism  to  use,  as  we  do, 
Popish  priests  with  lenity,  8c  exert  the  summum  jus  against  such  offenders  as  are  re- 
ferred to.  Permit  me  to  leave  ye  consideration  of  this  matter  to  your  prudence  and 
good-nature.  They  say  here,  that  Bell  of  Thirsk  occasions  this  severity  to  the  com- 
plainants. 

My  humble  service  &  of  all  my  family,  in  w«^  Miss  Frankland  is  included,  wait 
upon  the  ladies. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Y'  oblig'd  &  faithful  friend, 

Tho  :  Ebor. 

York,  29  September,  1746. 
Dear  Sir, 

As  I  had  the  favour  of  your  last  letter  from  Aske,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
putting  this  under  Sir  Conyers  D'Arcy's  cover,  in  expectation  that  this  will  find  you 
at  the  same  place.  Last  night,  about  7  o'clock,  two  judges,  Burnett  &  Denison,  ar- 
rived at  this  town.  This  morning  they  went  so  early  to  the  Castle  that  S^  David 
Murray,  Gap^  Hamilton,  and  several  others  were  arrainged  before  Mr.  Elcock  and  I  got 
thither.  Gap^  Hamilton  behaved  in  a  very  poor  dispirited  and  pusillanimous  manner. 
He  would  have  pleaded  guilty  if  the  Court  had  been  ready,  or  inclined  to  accept  that 
plea.  It  seems  to  be  the  disposition  of  the  Court  that  all  the  rebels  should  plead  not 
guilty,  that  the  cause  and  reason  of  their  acquittal  or  conviction  may  appear  before 
the  world.  Sir  David  Murray  behaved  with  spirit  and  unconcerned.  Seventy-five, 
all  that  were  indicted,  were  arrainged  before  one  o'clock.  Two  only  pleaded  guilty, 
&  persisted  in  that  plea,  after  the  judges  had  acquainted  them  with  the  frital  conse- 
quences of  it.  One  of  them  assigned  this  reason,  that  he  had  neither  money  nor 
friends :  and,  surely,  when  a  man  is  in  that  unhappy  situation,  the  gallows  or  hanging 
is  ever  but  ressonnu  [resolu  ?]  and  dernier  resort.  A  copy  of  the  panell  of  the  jurors 
was  delivered  for  every  individual  prisoner  after  his  arraignment.  The  Court  appeared 
to  proceed  with  great  caution  and  exactness.  It  was  adjourned  till  Thursday.  Mr. 
Lockart,  the  advocate,  went  through  this  town  yesterday  to  his  brother's  at  Wheld- 
rick.  It  was  reported  this  morning  that  he  had  declared  that  the  young  Chevalier 
was  safely  arrived  in  France,  and  that  he  had  received  advice  of  it  from  thence. 
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Doctor  Stem,  Dr.  Baker,  and  Dr.  Braithtraite  were  all  the  Commr*  that  appeared 
8'  Wm.  St.  Quintin  &c.  are  expected  in  Town.  Please,  my  moat  homble  respects  to 
Sir  Conyers  and  to  &e  ladies  at  Marske.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

Faitliful  Servant, 

Tho.  Mbtcaub.*' 
The  compliments  of  all  here  attend  you  and  yours. 

Kensington,  Dec.  2,  1746. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  a  rery  kind  letter  of  y*  4th  of  Nor.,  w«**  I  rec*  here. 
In  that  you  told  me,  you  was  attending  the  Commission  business  about  enclosing  y* 
Eipon  lands,  and  that  you  hop'd  a  meeting  or  two  more  would  prepare  matters  for  an 
award.  The  enclos'd  seems  to  be  of  consequence  to  the  interest  of  the  see  of  York, 
and  if  y*  observation  be  rightly  founded,  I  must  plead  in  arrest  of  judgment,  till  the 
matter  referred  to  be  settl'd.  I  send  it  you  just  as  I  rec<^  it  &  have  wrote  to  Mr. 
Toward  to  wait  upon  you  on  the  subject  upon  y»  first  notice,  w«^  you  shall  please  to 
give  him. 

You  remember  the  horse,  w«^  8»  Wm.  St  Quintin  gave  me,  &  you  was  pleas' d  to 
commend  him.  He  got  rid  of  his  cold  &  I  took  several  airings  upon  him  with  great 
satisfaction,  for  he  moves  excellently — ^but — ^he  has  made  many  ugly  blunders  with 
me  h  was  twice  upon  his  nose,  dead  as  a  stone.  I  would  not  tell  S'  Wm.  of  this  for 
the  world  &  yet  it  has  much  prejudiced  me,  for,  if  it  is  a  careless  trick  of  youth,  it  is 
an  ugly  one.  He  is  now  at  Scamston  for  the  winter.  This  being  the  case,  you  will 
forgive  me,  dear  Sir,  if  I  beg  y«  favour  of  you  still  to  look  for  me  &  point  a  road  nag, 
if  yon  can,  that  is  shorte  jointed,  light-shoulderd  &  lower  than  my  Mends  obliging 
present.  I  saw  the  Bp.  yesterday  very  well  &  I  gave  my  best  blessing  to  y*  young 
squire  of  Marsk.  He  is  like  you,  &  I  hope  in  God  without  flattery,  when  y"  incident 
happens,  he  will  in  all  respects  be  your  representative.  No  news  of  any  importance 
stirring.  We  lost  a  ship  on  Sunday  full  of  soldiers  cloaths  to  j*  amoimt  of  12000 — 
forty  lives  lost.  Anson  is  cruizing  for  y«  shatterd  remnante  of  y«  Brest  Squadron,  or 
the  galleons,  w^^  come  first.  The  seamen  for  the  year  are  fix'd  at  40,  the  Tories 
voted  to  have  the  fifty  thousand.  My  best  service  attends  upon  y*  Ladies.  Yours, 
dear  Sir, 

Most  affectionately, 

Tro:  Ebor. 

^  The  last  of  the  Metealfes  of  Nappa.  The  following  extract  from  his  will,  which 
was  made  in  1 754,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

**  To  John  Hutton,  of  Marske,  Esq.,  I  give  a  dimond  ring  and  my  poor  brother's 
picture.  I  desire  his  acceptence  of  Uiem  as  a  gratefull  tho'  poor  acknowledgment 
and  testimony  of  the  numberless  marks  of  the  great  and  inexpressible  civility,  kind- 
ness, and  friendship  I  have  received  from  him  through  a  long  series  of  many  years. 
As  the  late  Mr.  Mutton,  his  worthy  father,  of  whom  I  never  think  or  make  any 
mention  without  the  greatest  reverence  and  veneration  for  his  memory,  was  pleased  to 
be  one  of  my  brother's  imonsors  when  he  was  canied  to  the  font,  I  please  myself  with 
the  thoughts  that  Mr.  Sfutton  will  readily  admitt  my  poor  brother's  picture  to  have  a 
place  in  a  comer  of  his  closet." 

In  the  gallery  at  Marske  the  portrait  is  still  hanging,  shewing  a  fair  haired  bov 
with  bright  eyes  and  a  handsome  florid  countenance.  He  died  in  his  youth,  and  his 
death  is  remembered  with  regret  by  "  the  last  hope  of  the  old  ruinous  house  of 
Nappa." 
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Dear  Sir, 

I  do  now  most  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  the  6p.  of  Bangor^s  promotion 
urcfc  promlBea  so  much  felicity  to  a  friend  &  family  whom  I  love ;  I  am  very  con- 
fident the  friendship  between  him  &  myself- will  wear  well  to  y*  end  of  life.  I 
promise  myself  great  comfort  &  usefulness  in  having  him  partake  of  the  same  bench 
with  me. 

I  thank  you  for  your  good  wishes  to  myself.  It  is  very  seldom  that  y*  enjoyments 
of  human  life  exceed  our  expectations,  but  I  will  hope  for  y«  best,  under  y«  good 
favour  of  God,  from  a  preferment,  w^^*  I  did  not  seek,  but  could  not  refuse  for  reasons 
not  to  be  gainsay*  d. 

I  like  y«  moving  &  figure  of  the  mare  very  well.  Ber  forehand  seems  very  good. 
I  purpose  to  give  her  some  hard  meat  &  set  a  light  weight  on  her  to  London.  My 
present  resolution  is  to  set  out  on  Thursday.  I  shall  be  glad  to  shake  hands  with 
you  at  6p.  Tp.    My  humble  service  waits  upon  S'  Conyers. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Y^  most  oblig'd  friend, 
Oct.  31,  1747.  Tho  :  Esoa. 

London,  March  21st,  1758. 
Sir, 

I  cannot  forbear  troubling  you  with  a  few  lines  to  express  my  greif  and  con- 
cern at  the  loss  of  our  worthy  Archbishop.  Every  circumstance  publick  and  private 
aggravate  my  regrets  upon  this  melancholy  occasion.  It  only  remains  for  me  to 
express  my  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  yourself  and  your  family,  and  to  assure  you 
of  the  constant  regard  with  which,  I  am  Sir, 

Tour  most  faithMl  humble  servant, 

HOLDEBNEBSB. 

John  Hutton,  Esq'. 

Arlington  Street,  Sunday  Night, 

December,  3rd,  1758. 
Sir, 

I  received  this  day  at  noon  the  melanchoUy  express,  you  &  Mr.  Place  had 
sent  me  upon  the  fatal  event  of  Sir  Conyers  D'Arcy's  decease ;  I  see  the  long  friend- 
ship which  had  subsisted  between  you  maintained  itself  to  the  last,  &  from  the  P.S. 
of  your  letter  I  cannot  but  hope,  you  have  complied  with  his  last  request  k  given 
directions  for  his  interment  in  the  manner  he  desired  k  suitable  to  his  rank ;  and 
believe  me.  Sir,  I  sincerely  repay  the  tender  marks  of  affection  you  shew  to  my  dear 
unde  with  the  sincerest  gratitude,  k  that  I  wish  nothing  more  ardently  than  the  con- 
.  tinuation  of  that  valuable  friendship  towards  myself. 

Even  in  this  melancholy  moment  I  cannot  be  silent  upon  the  vacancy  that  happens 
in  the  County.  I  can  never  forget  the  great  obligations  I  had  co  you  in  particular  k 
to  many  other  gentlemen  upon  the  last  election.  The  engagements  I  then  entered 
into  are  such  as  cannot  be  broke  through,  k  as  they  were  taken  with  the  approbation 
of  most  of  our  friends  (tho'  there  were  at  that  time  some  dissentients)  I  should  hope 
they  will  be  universally  adhered  to,  the  more  so  as  I  see  no  other  method  of  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  County  and  any  degree  of  harmony  among  his  Majesty's  best  friends 
there.  Upon  this  principle  I  would  earnestly  advise  whoever  may  think  my  opinion 
of  any  weight  to  adhere  to  what  was  settled  at  York,  at  least  I  must  do  so,  though 
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upon  all  otiier  occaaiou  I  shall  make  it  a  law  to  asaiat  k  support  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  the  meaaurea  which  my  friends  k  neighbours  shall  think  most  conducive  to 
the  honor  &  interest  of  the  County.  As  I  am  able  ta  write  to  nobody  but  yourself, 
at  present,  upon  this  subject,  I  should  hope  you  will  do  me  that  honor  to  declare  these 
as  my  sentiments  wherever  you  shall  think  it  most  proper.  I  am  with  great  truth  & 
regard, 

Sir, 
Tour  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

HOLDBRNESSS. 

I  ehoTild  do  wrong  were  I  close  my  account  of  this  distinguished 
family  without  mentioning  two  other  members  of  it,  the  grandchildren 
of  the  gentleman  who  has  heen  just  mentioned.  I  allude  to  the  late 
and  the  present  owner  of  the  estate. 

To  the  late  John  Hutton,  Esq.,  Marske  is  under  very  great  obliga- 
tions. He  planted  and  improved  the  estate,  he  restored  the  church, 
and  supported  every  attempt  to  foster  and  encourage  agriculture  not 
only  on  his  own  estates  hut  every  where  around  him.  He  enriched 
the  hall  with  a  very  splendid  lihrary  which  does  credit  to  his  judgment 
and  his  taste,  and  his  gifts,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public,  were  numer- 
ous and  large. 

In  his  hrother,  the  present  owner  of  the  estate,  Mr.  Hutton  left  an 
ahle  successor.  Marske  has  long  prospered  and  long  may  it  prosper 
under  his  care.  The  author  of  this  little  memoir  has  ofben  been  the 
witness  as  well  as  the  recipient  of  his  kindness,  and  it  gives  the  writer 
sincere  pleasure,  far  greater  than  the  gratification  of  any  antiquarian 
curiosity,  to  discover  that  the  kindly  feelings  of  a  long  line  of  dis- 
tinguished ancestors  are  remembered  to  be  imitated  and  that  their  vir- 
tues have  descended  with  their  blood.  "  These  are  the  deeds  which  add 
dignity  to  antient  descent,  and  justify  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  peace 
and  perpetuity  of  the  family  that  practices  them." 

Loke  who  that  is  most  vertuous  alway, 
Prive  and  assert,  and  most  entendeth  ay 
To  do  the  gentil  dedes  that  he  can. 
And  take  him  for  the  gretest  gentilman. 

CLINTSf  so  called  from  the  abrupt  and  picturesque  scar  of  white 
rock  that  overhangs  it,  lies  hut  a  short  distance  from  Marske  on  the 
slope  of  the  green  valley  which  shoots  away  towards  the  north-west. 
Its  position  is  a  very  striking  one.  Right  opposite  to  you  is  the  ancient 
manor-house  of  Skelton,  still  surrounded  with  its  green  pastures  run- 
ning up  into  the  heather  which  crowns  the  hills  above ;  as  you  turn 
downwards  you  can  see  the  smoke  curling  upwards  from  the  little 
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village  of  Marske  below  you,  and  your  eye  passes  onwards  to  the  va- 
ried landscape,  with  its  wood  and  water,  that  lies  beyond  it.  Beneath 
your  feet  are  the  gardens  overhanging  the  sparkling  rivulet  which 
runs  also  through  the  grounds  at  Marske.  The  waters  are  here  com- 
pressed within  a  rocky  gorge  beg^inning  and  ending  in  a  waterfall. 

Glints  is  included  in  the  manor  of  Marske.  In  1394  it  is  called  in 
a  charter  a  hamlet  of  Marske,  and  the  early  history  of  the  two  places  is 
identical.  I  find  the  name  in  existence  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
there  are  many  charters  in  the  muniment  room  at  Marske  relating  to 
the  place,  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  arise  out  of  leases  and  are  of 
little  importance.  A  family  of  Glints  held  property  there  imder  the 
lords  of  Marske  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,**  and  one  of 
them,  a  Thomas  del  Glints,  in  the  45th  of  Edw.  III. 
pofs^csHcd  a  pretty  little  seal.  Glints  was  separated 
from  Mflj  ske,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reigu  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  the  first  sacri- 
fice that  was  made  by  the  Phillips.  On  the  9th  of 
May,  1590,  Arthur  Phillip,  Esq.,  of  Marske,  and 
Frimcis  Phillip,  his  son  and  heir,  sell  to  John  Bradley 
of  Bethome  in  Westmorland,  Esq.,  a  close 
in  Marske  called  Peter  intacke,  and  Bid- 
dinges,  Glinte  closes,  Orgate  closes,  Springe 
and  Intacke,  and  a  leadmine  there.  Ar- 
thur Phillip  was  related  to  the  Bradleys 
through  his  second  wife,  Bridget  Ley- 
bourne.  Bradley  died  soon  after  this,  leaving  behind  him  several 
daughters  and  coheirs,  among  whom  his  estate  was  divided.  One  daugh- 
ter, I  presume,  sold  her  share  to  John  Sayer,  Esq.,  of  Worsall;  another 
became  the  wife  of  Sir  Prancis  Duckett  of  Grayrigg,  in  Westmorland, 
who  sold  his  portion  of  Glints  to  Timothy  Hutton,  Esq.,  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1605,  for  30?.  10«.  {Cf,  Hutton  Corr.  207.)  On  the  22nd  of 
June,  1615,  John  Sayer,  of  Worsall,  Esq.,  for  the  sum  of  100  marks 
disposes  of  the  "  Greate  or  Eastmer  Ryddyngs  in  Glyntes,"  late  in  the 
tenure  of  Robert  Willance,  of  Richmond,  to  Sir  Timothy  Hutton. 

The  greater  part,  however,  of  Glints  seems  to  have  passed,  by  some 
conveyance  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  to  a  successful  merchant 
at  Richmond  of  the  name  of  Robert  Willance — a  person  who  is  not 
yet  forgotten  in  that  little  market  town.     I  have  reason  to  believe  that 


»•  In  ssec.  XIV.  John  8.  Galfr.  de  Clintys  grants  to  Wm.  son  of  Conan  de  Manke 
a  parcel  of  ground  in  the  West  Crofts  "  in  campo  de  Mersk  voc.  le  Sidbank,  cum 
bosco  cum  uno  magno  tnmoo  vocato  le  Almestock." 
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he  was  a  native  of  Westmerland  and  that  ho  came  through  the  dales  to 
settle  as  a  draper  at  Eichmond.  At  Bichmond  he  pushed  his  fortunes 
with  great  success.  There  would  he  very  little  competition  in  trade  at 
that  time  in  a  little  town  like  Bichmond,  and  a  thrifty  man  like  Wil- 
lance  would  soon  make  a  considerahle  fortune.  He  was  also  a  success- 
ful leadminer.  I  find  that  he  and  a  person  called  Eichard  Willance, 
who  was,  I  helieve,  his  brother,  were  connected  with  Glints  about  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  name  of  Robert  Willance  is  connected  with  a  marvellous  story. 
There  is  no  one  in  Richmond  who  has  not  heard  of  Willance's  leap.  In 
the  year  1606  he  was  hunting  near  his  own  estate  on  the  high  ground 
between  Glints  and  Bichmond  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Swale. 
The  hunting  party  was  surprised  by  a  fog,  and  Willance  was  mounted 
upon  a  young  and  fractious  horse.  To  his  honor  it  ran  away  with  him 
and  made  right  for  the  precipitous  rock  called  Whitcliffe  Scar  which 
looks  down  upon  the  Swale.  The  horse,  no  doubt,  as  it  neared  the 
verge  would  become  conscious  of  its  peril,  but,  as  is  very  frequentiy  the 
case,  the  danger  that  paralyzes  the  rider,  only  makes  the  steed  more  fear- 
less. As  soon  as  it  left  the  level  platform  above,  three  bounds,  each 
covering  twenty  four  feet,  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  down 
which  it  sprang.  About  100  feet  from  the  top  of  the  scar  there  is  a 
projecting  mass  of  rock  and  earth,  upon  which  the  horse  alighted  only 
to  throw  itself  upon  the  ground  below,  some  hundred  feet  farther 
down.  It  was  killed  by  the  fall  and  WOlance's  leg  was  broken.  With 
wonderM  presence  of  mind  he  disentangled  himself  from  his  dead  horse, 
and  drawing  a  clasp  knife  he  slit  open  the  belly  of  the  animal,  and  laid 
within  it  his  fractured  leg,  to  protect  it  from  th^  cold  till  help  arrived. 
This  precaution,  in  all  probability,  saved  his  life.  His  leg,  however,  was 
amputated  and  he  would  hunt  no  more.  As  a  memorial  of  his  wonder- 
ful escape  he  marked  with  an  upright  stone  each  of  the  three  bounds 
which  his  steed  took  before  it  sprang  over  the  cliff.  On  two  of  them 
he  put  the  following  inscription  "  1606,  Glory  be  to  our  merciful  (Jod 
who  miraculously  preserved  me  from  the  danger  so  great."  And  he 
had  indeed  great  cause  to  be  thankful,  for  no  one  can  look  up  at  the 
grey  cKff  over  which  he  was  carried  without  a  shuddering  feeling  of 
astonishment  that  any  one  could  survive  so  fearfril  a  fall. 

The  lost  leg,  as  tradition  tells  us,  was  laid  under  a  massive  stone  in 
the  churchyard  of  Bichmond,  and,  two  years  after  the  accident  which 
deprived  him  of  it,  Willance  became  Alderman  of  Bichmond.  He  was 
laid  beside  his  leg  on  the  1 2th  of  February,  1615-16.  In  his  will,  which 
is  registered  at  Bichmond  and  at  York,  there  are  a  few  interesting  be- 
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quests.  He  leaves  20a.  per  annum,  for  13  years,  to  be  given  at  Rich- 
mond every  Christmas  even  to  poor  widows  and  the  aged  poor,  and  a 
similar  sum,  for  a  like  period,  to  the  needy  at  Winstor,  Crook,  and 
Croft.  On  the  day  of  his  burial  each  poor  householder  in  Richmond  is 
to  receive  12(?.,  and  every  other  poor  body,  in  the  town  or  present  at  the 
funeral,  is  to  have  a  penny  and  '^  dynners  for  the  best."  To  EHzabcth 
his  wife  ho  gives  a  round  hoop  ring  and  a  double  ducat  of  gold.  To  his 
nephew  Brian  Willance,  his  heir,  he  leaves  his  best  horse  and  saddle 
and  furniture,  his  best  sword  and  dagger,  his  books,  his  books  of  debts 
excepted,  and  all  his  freehold  lands  and  mortgages.  To  Brian's  two  sis- 
ters, Anne  and  Jane  Willanee,  he  leaves  40?.  To  Thos.  son  of  his  mas- 
ter, Mr.  Richard  Willance,  who  was  probably  his  elder  brother,  he 
leaves  his  close  behind  the  Enars.  To  each  of  his  ^^god-bames,"  the 
boys  2s.  each,  the  girls  \2d. — "there  names  are  in  mybooke."  To  halt 
Brian  "Willance  of  Winster  10«.  To  John  Willance  alias  Wetherilt,  his 
supposed  son  by  Agnes  Wetherilt,  he  leaves  300i^.  To  Elizabeth  Wil- 
lance, alias  Coates,  his  supposed  daughter  by  Margaret  Coates,  now  the 
wife  of  Giles  Alderson  of  Ravenseat  in  Swaledale,  he  gives  lOOl.  To 
his  nieces  Ann  and  Jane,  daughters  of  Nicholas  Willance  his  brother, 
he  leaves  50/.  each.  The  supervisors  of  his  will  are  Francis  Tunstall, 
Esq.,  Roger  Gower,  Chr.  Askew,  and  Humphrey  Wharton,  gentlemen, 
to  each  of  whom  he  gives  five  angels.  In  his  inventory  Willance's  ef- 
fects are  valued  at  751/.  5«.,  excluding  what  is  due  to  him  in  his  debt 
book  which  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  1,119/.  14«. 

There  is  one  bequest  in  Willance's  will  which  is  a  very  interesting 
one.  It  is  a  gift  to  the  Corporation  of  Richmond.  "I  give  to  the 
brotherhood  of  Alderman  and  Burgesses  of  Richmond,  to  remayne  for 
ever  with  the  Alderman  for  the  tyme  being,^  and  by  him  to  be  delivered 
over  to  his  successor,  yearely,  one  sylver  bowle,  whyte,  weight  twelve 
ounces,  to  [he]  ingraven  upon  the  same.  This  howle  given  hy  Robert 
Willance  to  the  Incorporated  Alderman  and  Burgesses  of  Richmond^  to  he 
used  hy  the  Alderman  for  the  tyme  being  and  to  be  re-deliv&red  by  him^ 
his  executors,  or  assignee,  to  his  successor  for  ever."  This  inscription,*'  to 
which  the  date  of  1606,  the  year  of  Willance's  wonderful  escape,  has 
been  added,  still  remains  upon  a  piece  of  plate  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Corporation  of  Richmond.  It  can  scarcely,  however,  be  called  a 
bowl :  it  is  rather  in  the  shape  of  a  cup  or  calix  rising  like  a  flower  out 
of  a  graceful  stalk.  It  is  a  singularly  handsome  piece  of  plate,  and 
must  have  been  of  some  antiquity  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Alderman, 
n  Cf.  Clarkson's  Richmond,  108,  where  the  inscription  on  the  piece  of  plate  is  given. 
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Brian  Willance,  the  son  of  Nicholas  Willanco,  was  the  heir  of  his 
uncle  Robert,  the  Alderman  of  Richmond,  and  became  the  owner  of 
Glints.  Of  Brian  Willance  there  is  little  known.  He  left  behind  him 
two  or  more  daughters  and  co-heirs,  among  whom  his  property  was 
divided.  Of  these,  Elizabeth  carried  Glints  and  other  property  in 
Richmond  and  elsewhere  to  her  husband,  John  Bathurst,  M.D. 

The  fenuly  of  Bathurst  is  of  Kentish  extraction.  Thoresby  gives  a 
long  account  of  it  in  his  Ducatus  Leodiensis,  and  farther  information 
respecting  it  may  be  found  in  Hasted*  s  History  of  Kent.  It  has  always 
been  a  house  of  note  and  consequence.  One  branch  has  been  en- 
nobled, and  it  has  produced  several  men  who  have  left  more  than  a 
name  behind  them.  I  give  the  pedigree  of  that  portion  of  the  family 
which  was  connected  with  Glints. 

Abiis. — Sa.,  two  bars  Ermine,  in  chief  three  croases  pat^e  Or. 
John  Bathtint  of  London,  M.D.     Of  Glints  jure  uz.    28  n=  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
June,  1666,  he  eelU  to  Tho.  Hutchinson  of  London,  Em.,        "  ''"-  --'  ^-'*~  '^''- 
for  100/.  an  annuity  of  61.  out  of  Glints.  {See  among  the 
Ckaritiea.)    M.  P.  for  Richmond  1665  and  1668.     Died 
Apr.  19,  1669. 

Christopher  Batnurst,  M.D.,  eldest 
John  Bathurst.     Philip  Bathurst 


co-heir  of  Brian  "Wil- 
lance  of  Glints,  gent 
Married  at  Marske  Jan. 
27,  1686-6. 


John  Bathurst 

Charles,  a  twin  with  Constance,  buried  in  great 
state  at  St  John's  church,  Leeds,  28  Mar.  1681. 

Constance.    Francis.    Edward,  died  young.    Mary. 

Dorothy,  mar.  Moses  Bathurst  of  Hothorp,  North- 
ants,  a  London  merchant  &  brother  to  Dean 
Bathurst 


Theodore  Bath- 
urst of  Leeds 
and  Skutter- 
skelfyEsquire. 
The  friend  of 
Thoresby. 
Said  to  have 
been  bom  in 
1646. 


Lettice  only 
daughter  of 
Sir  John 
Bepington 

ton.  Bom 
July,  1641. 


Elizabeth,  mar.  Sir  Bich.  Blake  of  Clerkenwell,  kt     Thoy  had  two  daughters,  one 
married  Bishop  Burnet,  the  other  Lord  Chief  Justice  Dormer. 


Frances,  daughter  and  heir  of  Bepmgton  bap.  at 
Thomas  Potter  of  Leeds,  Leeds  Sep.  1679. 
merchant,  by  Mary  dau.  and 
heir  of  Edward  Langsdale  of 
Leeds,  M.D.  Ex>  to  her 
husband.  Died  24  Jan.  1724, 
8Bt  42.  M.  I.  St  Martins  in 
Micklegate,  York. 


Theodore, 
obinfana 
1670. 

Theodore, 
buried  at 
Marske 
28   Dec. 
1682. 


1.  Charles  Bathurst 
of  Glints  &  Skut- 
terskeU^  Esquire. 
Marriage  articles 
31  August  and  1 
Septem.,  13  Wm. 
III.  WiU  dated 
June  7,  1722. 


Mary,  bapt  Oct. 
1681. 

Lettice. 

John,bp.atMarBke 
Jan.  12, 1686-6. 


Charles  Bathurst  of » Anne,  dau.   . . 

Glints  and  Skutter-        

skelf;  Esq.     Men-      Will  dated  12 
tioned  in  his  father's      Nov.  1747. 
will.  M.P.  for  Rich- 
mond, 1727.     Will 
dated  29  Sep.  1740, 
8.  p. 

Dr.  Bathurst,  the  founder  of  the  family,  was  on  two  occasions  a  repre- 
sentative in  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Eichmond.     In  his  last  will 


Maiy,  sister  and  co-heir  marr.  Wm.  Sleigh 
of  Stockton-on-Tees,  Esq.  j^ 

Jane,  sister  and  co-heir,  mar.  Wm.  Turner  of 
Kirkleatham,  Esq.  ^ 

Frances,  sister  and  co-heii,  married  Francis 
Forster  of  Buston,  co.  Northumberland, Esq. 
Mar.  at  Gateshead,  17  Aug.  1731.  ^ 
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be  charges  hia  estates  with  the  sum  of  121.  per  ann.  to  be  expended  by 
the  Alderman  and  Burgesses  of  Eichmond  in  mamtaming  two  poor 
scholars  at  Cambridge,  and  in  putting  out,  yearly,  a  poor  boy  as  an  ap- 
prentice. I  find  him  mentioned  in  a  very  rare  treatise  on  Arithmetic 
which  was  published  in  1649  by  Jonas  Moore  of  Durham.  The  author 
seems  to  have  had  the  charge  of  the  Dr.'s  eldest  son,  Ghr.  Bathurst,  and 
dedicates  the  second  part  of  his  work  to  the  father. 

Theodore  Bathurst,  his  son,  is  the  Lawyer  Bathurst,  whom  Thoresby 
speaks  of  with  respect  more  than  once,  and  calls  "  a  learned  and  in- 
genious gentleman."  "When  the  father  of  the  pious  antiquary  died  in 
1679,  Mr.  Bathurst  wrote  a  long  elegy  which  is  printed  in  the  Ducatus. 
Dr.  Whitaker  ascribes  another  work  to  Mr.  Bathurst,  an  elegant  trans- 
lation into  Latin  verso  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar.  This  very  curious  and 
scarce  little  work,  of  which  I  possess  a  copy,  was  published  at  London  in 
1653.  The  author  is  stated  to  be  Theodore  Bathurst  ^ '  aul^B  PembrokianaD 
apud  Cantabrigienses  aliquando  socius."  We  can  scarcely  identify  him 
with  Theodore  Bathurst  of  Cliats,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  1646. 

On  the  marriage  of  the  son  of  Theodore  Bathurst  in  1701,  the  estate 
of  Clints,  the  Sing's  Arms  Inn  at  Eichmond,  a  house  in  Erenchgate, 
and  8  acres  of  land  in  Eichmond,  were  settled  upon  the  issue  of  the 
alliance,  and  in  his  will  made  in  1 722  Charles  Bathurst,  Esq.,  charges  his 
estate  with  2,000i^.  to  each  of  his  three  daughters  above  their  portions. 

The  son,  another  Charles  Bathurst,  was  M.  P.  for  Eichmond  in  1727, 
but  was  ejected  on  petition.  Tradition  tolls  us  that  he  became  insane. 
He  is  said,  on  one  occasion,  to  have  thrown  a  waiter  down  the  stairs  of 
his  own  house,  the  King's  Head  Inn,  in  Eichmond.  The  poor  fellow 
had  his  leg  broken,  and  when  the  landlord  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
Mr.  Bathurst  he  coolly  told  him  to  "  put  it  in  the  bill ! "" 

*>  The  following  nairatiye  of  a  more  fatal  encounter  is  from  his  own  statement 
and  that  of  hia  servants,  preserved  among  the  Chaytor  Archives. 

On  Dec.  1,  1730,  Charles  Bathurst,  Esq.,  on  returning  from  Stokesley  to  Bkutter- 
skelf,  hetween  9  and  10  at  night,  found  that  his  butler,  David  Bransby,  who  had 
served  his  father  and  himself  many  years,  had  that  day  been  quarrelling  with  the 
stable  boys  and  other  servants.  Speaking  to  Bransby,  Mr.  6.  asked  what  was  the 
reason,  and  calling  the  others,  desired  they  would  agree,  gave  Bransby  and  them  each 
a  broad  piece  of  gold,  and  told  Bransby  that  he  loved  him  as  well  as  any  of  the  rest, 
and  niade  each  dnnk  a  horn  of  ale.  Mr.  Bathurst  drank  two  or  three  horns  with  his 
cousin,  Mr.  John  Motley,  whom  he  had  for  many  years  supported,  and  was  about  to 
drink  another,  when  Motley  refused  to  drink,  alleging  the  ale  to  be  of  a  different 
kind  from  what  they  had  drunk  before.  Bathurst  insisted  it  was  the  same  as  he  had 
drunk  of  himself,  and,  on  some  words,  Motlev  said  he  was  acting  like  a  coward. 
Bathurst  then  took  him  to  a  room  where  swords  himg,  and  bad  Motley  take  one  and 
see  which  was  the  greatest  coward,  and  drew  another  himself.  Motley  would  not,  and 
on  Bathurst  saying  "  Tou  are  the  greatest  coward,  and  not  1,"  went  out  and  Bransby 
with  him,  when  Bathurst  remarked  **  It  is  a  fine  night,  let  them  be  locked  out" 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  wished  them  to  be  kept  out  long,  for  on  retiring  to  his 
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Mr.  Bathurst  died  in  1740,  leaviag  everything  to  his  wife,  who  de- 
yised  her  real  estate  in  1747  to  her  brothers-in-law,  Sleigh  and  Turner, 
on  tnist  to  pay  certain  legacies  and  annuities,  and  to  discharge  the  debts 
and  settle  the  affairs  of  the  family.  The  trustees  must  have  had  a  very 
onerous  charge,  for  the  burdens  upon  the  fGonily  property  were  heavy  and 
numerous.  Large  sums  had  been  raised  to  pay  the  portions  of  the  sisters, 
and  Glints  had  been  mortgaged  to  its  full  value  to  Thomas  Duncombe, 
Esq.,  of  Duncombe  Park-  All  these  difficulties  are  to  be  removed,  and 
then  the  property  is  to  be  divided  between  the  three  sisters  and  co-heirs 
of  the  last  Charles  Bathurst,  Esq.,  under  the  settlement  of  1701. 

Affcer  several  fruitless  negotiations,  the  estate  passes  into  the  hands  of 
Charles  Turner  of  Kirkleatham,  Esq.,  the  son  of  one  of  the  co-heiresses, 
who  acquires  the  shares  of  his  two  aunts.  Sleigh  and  Forster,  Porster's 
share,  I  presume,  having  been  bought  up  previously.  On  21  Sep.  1761, 
Wm.  Sleigh  of  Stockton,  Esq.,  William  Turner,  of  Kirkleatham,  Esq.^ 
SavQe  Slingsby,  of  London,  merchant,  and  Charles  Slingsby,  Esq.,  for- 
merly of  Gray's  Inn  but  now  of  Staveley,  (executors  of  Thomas  Dun- 
combe, Esq.,  of  Duncombe  Park),  sell  Glints  to  Charles  Turner,  Esq.,  the 
son  of  the  said  William,  who  had  been  for  some  time  residing  at  Glints. 
The  estate  contains  342  acres,  and  with  it  there  are  the  burgages  in 
Bichmond  with  pasture-gates  in  Whitdiffe  pasture,  the  bowling-green 
house  at  the  back  of  the  Eriary,  and  the. parcels  of  meadow  land  in  the 

bedchamber  he  took  his  sword  to  lav  by  his  bedside  to  prevent  any  sudden  attempt 
upon  him  by  Motley,  but  requested  his  servant  Cromler  to  take  it  down  as  soon  as 
he  was  in  bed  and  hang  it  up.  In  undressing  he  wanted  some  ribbon  for  sleeve 
strings  to  bind  his  sbirtbands,  and  sent  Crowder  for  it.  He  heard  a  very  great  dis- 
turbance, and  Crowder  on  his  return  told  bim  that  he  had  the  ribbon  from  Bransby 
who  was  now  come,  and  that  he  bade  him  teU  his  master  so.  Bathurst  replied  "  Per- 
haps my  cousin  Motley  is  likewise  come  in  and  will  drink  his  horn  of  beer.  Yerv 
likely.  I  shall  take  my  sword  down  myself,  and  hang  it  up."  He  went  down  witn 
his  clothes  loose,  and  in  his  slippers,  having  pulled  of  his  shoes  and  stockings. 
Crowder  followed  him  down  and  saw  Bransby  Ipng  dead  on  the  floor. 

It  seems  that  on  arriving  in  the  passage  betwixt  the  hall  and  the  kitchen,  Bathurst 
had  heard  Bransby  swearing  in  the  kitchen  that  neither  his  master  nor  anvbody  else 
should  come  into  it,  and  if  they  did  he  would  stab  them  or  be  their  death  wiUi  the 
poker.  He  must  have  come  out  into  the  dark  passage,  and  there  Bathurst  did  not 
see  his  antagonist  but  only  lus  red-hot  poker,  with  which  in  both  hands  he  assaulted 
his  master  and  burned  his  coat  breast.  The  latter,  apprehending  a  second  thrust,  and 
to  prevent  further  mischief,  made  a  push  with  his  sword  and  happened  to  give 
Bransby  a  wound  in  his  right  side,  who  instantly  died,  but  even  in  his  staggering  en- 
deavoured to  strike  with  the  poker. 

The  surgeons  said  that  Bransby  must  at  the  time  of  his  death  have  had  his  arm 
extended  and  his  body  bent  forward,  and  on  the  next  day,  Dec.  2,  the  coroner's 
inquest  found  that  the  wound  was  given  in  self-defence,  and  that  Bransby  was  al- 
most tipsy  at  the  time.  Counsel  however  advised  Bathurst  that  as  he  was  not 
bailable,  he  had  better  keep  out  of  the  way  tiU  near  the  assizes,  as  no  flight  had  been 
found  at  the  inquest,  and  that  he  had  better  make  conveyances  of  his  estate,  as  a 
verdict  either  of  manslaughter  or  se  defendendo  would  be  accompanied  with  forfeiture 
at  law,  and  requiie  pardon. — W.  H«  D.  L. 
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Gallow-field  and  6  J  acres  in  the  West-field,  all  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
late  Charles  Bathnrst,  Esq. 

Glints,  therefore,  comes  wholly  into  the  possession  of  the  Turners. 
They  were  a  Cleveland  family  and  resided  at  Kirkleatham,  holding  a 
very  high  position  in  the  county  of  York.  William  Turner,  Esq.,  who 
married  Miss  Bathurst,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Cholmley  Turner 
of  Kirkleatham,  Esq.,  and  when  his  nephew,  Marwood  Turner,  died, 
whilst  travelling  abroad,  at  Lyons,  he  became  the  representative  of  the 
male  line  of  the  family.  He  died  suddenly  at  Northallerton  on  the  1  Itih 
of  August,  1774,  having  gone  there  to  vote  for  a  Registrar  for  the 
North  Riding.  Charles  Turner,  Esq.,  of  Glints,  his  only  son,  was  Lord 
Mayor  of  York  in  1771,  and  M.P.  for  that  city.  He  was  created  a 
baronet.  He  spent  a  good  deal  of.  his  time  at  Glints,  even  before  the 
estate  became  his  own.  He  was  a  great  sportsman,  fond  of  racing  and 
cock-fighting,  and  the  stables  of  Glints  were  very  well  known.  Sir 
Charles  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  second  wife,  a  Miss  Shuttle- 
worth  of  Eorcett,  he  left  a  son  and  heir.  He  had  by  her,  also,  several 
daughters,  whom,  although  bom  in  wedlock,  he,  strange  to  say,  would 
never  acknowledge  as  his  own. 

On  the  8rd  of  March,  1767,  Charles  Turner,  Esq.,  sells  Glints  for 
7,000/.  to  John  Lord  Yiscoimt  Downe,  who  disposes  of  it  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1768,  for  a  like  sum  to  Miles  Stapleton,  Esq.,  sometime  of 
Drax  but  then  of  Glints.  The  pedigrees  of  these  two  illustrious  houses 
are  well  known.  Glints  did  not  remain  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
Stapletons,  as,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1800,  Sir  Thos.  Gascoigne  of  Par- 
lington  (who  had  survived  his  co-trustees,  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  and 
Yiscount  Wemnan),  Miles  Stapleton  of  Richmond,  Esq.,  and  John  Sta- 
pleton, late  of  Glints  but  now  of  Tolthorpe,  Esq.,  sell  it  for  8,000/.  to 
Thomas  Errington,  Esq.,  of  New  Basinghall  Street,  London. 

The  buyer  and  the  vendors  were  kinsmen,  the  Stapletons  having  only 
recently  given  up  the  name  of  Errington.  Mr.  Errington  resided  at 
Glints  and  did  much  to  improve  the  estate.  On  July  20th,  1813, 
Anthony  Bower  of  the  Close  of  Lincoln,  gen.,  and  Alex.  Calvert  of 
Richmond,  land  surveyor,  the  commissioners  appointed  imder  the  act  of 
52  Geo.  III.  for  enclosing  lands  in  Marrick,  convey  to  Mr.  Errington 
for  300/.  26  acres  and  a  rood  of  land,  a  portion  of  a  parcel  of  ground 
on  the  moor  of  Marrick  called  Stelling  bottom,  and,  on  Feb.  15th,  1817, 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Marrick,  Wm.  Powlett  Powlett  of  Lsmston 
House,  Southants,  sells  to  him  for  20/.  the  tithes  of  com,  grain,  and 
hay  on  the  aforesaid  ground.  His  son,  Michael  Errington,  Esq.,  and 
the  trustees  of  his  marr.  settlement  sell  the  estate  on  the  13th  of  May, 
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1842,  for  the  sum  of  12,250/.  to  Timothy  Hutton,  Esq.,  the  present 
owner  of  the  neighhouring  manor  of  Mareke. 

There  is  an  engraving  of  the  Hall  at  Glints  in  Allen's  History  of  York- 
shire. It  was  an  irregular  mansion,  built  at  different  periods  and  with 
little  uniformity  of  style,  erected,  principally,  I  believe,  by  the  Turners. 
Mr.  Hutton  removed  the  house  when  he  became  the  purchaser  of  the 
estate,  and  the  wayfarer  is  no  longer  startled  by  seeing  before  him  in 
that  solitary  valley  two  ancient  manor-houses  distant  from  each  other 
but  a  few  hundred  yards. 

Other  buildings  occupy  the  site  of  the  hall,  but  any  stranger,  unac- 
quainted with  the  early  history  of  the  place,  may  see  at  once  the  traces 
of  the  mansion.  The  Genius  loci  does  not  always  disappear  when  the 
roof-tree  falls.  The  decaying  gardens,  with  their  nwwsive  walls,  still 
cover  the  slope  of  the  hUl  and  overhang  the  brook,  and  when  they  fall 
or  are  removed  and  all  other  things  are  lost,  the  position  of  Glints  may, 
perhaps,  be  still  remembered.  It  is  wonderftil  to  see  how  long  the 
hardier  flowers  of  the  garden  will  shoot  up  and  bloom  even  when  they 
are  neglected  and  forgotten.  I  have  discovered  the  site  of  an  ancient 
manor-house,  when  all  other  evidence  was  absent,  by  the  testimony  of 
a  few  solitary  flowers.  Three  hundred  years  have  passed  away  since 
the  monks  of  Durham  were  removed  from  Finchale,  but  in  their  de- 
serted garden  there  still  springs  up,  year  after  year,  the  flower  that 
they  once  planted,  the  good  old  English  daffodil. 

.  SKELTON  Ues  right  opposite  to  Glints,  surrounded  by  rich  green 
pastures  at  a  little  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  heather.  The  ancient 
manor  house  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  removed  and  one  of  the  few 
remmants  of  it  is  a  plain  Decorated  window  which  in  old  times  may 
have  lit  up  the  hall.     It  is  now  converted  into  a  farm  house. 

Skelton®  is  a  limb  of  the  great  Eoald  foe  aud  is  a  manor  of  itself. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  Eirkby's  Inquest,  which  was  made  in  the  15  th 
of  Edward  I.,  in  which  year  Hanlacus  de  Hanlathby  held  a  carucate  of 
arable  land  there  under  Wichard  or  Gruiscard  Gharron,  who  held  it  under 
Eoald  de  Kichmond.  Guiscard  Gharron  was  a  man  of  consequence  in 
his  day,  and  was  constable  of  Eichmond  Gastle  in  1266. 

The  manor  passed  at  a  very  early  period  into  the  possession  of  the 
family  of  Halnaby,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  regular  resi- 
dences of  the  members  of  that  knightly  house.  With  the  other  estates 
of  the  Halnabies,  Skelton  passed  away  with  the  heiress  to  the  family  of 

"3  It  is  singnlar  enough  that  in  Cleveland  there  is  a  village  called  Skelton,  with 
another  Marske  close  to  it.  Unde  nomen  et  auctor?  From  which  of  the  two  districts 
went  the  Teucer  forth  to  found  Amhiguam  tellnre  nova  Salamina  ? 
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Place.  The  Places,  of  whom  a  full  pedigree  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Sur- 
tees's  Durham,  held  it,  I  believe  till  the  decadence  of  their  house  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  purchased  by 
William  Bower,  a  successful  merchant  at  Bridlington  Key. 

Abm8  : — On  the  grayestone  in  Bridlington  church  of  Wm.  Bower,  who  died  1672, 
there  are  two  ddelds: — 1.  On  a  chevron  between  three  eagles'  heads,  three  mullets 
(Jackson),  impaling  Bowes  of  Streatlam.  2.  A  human  leg,  oouped  at  the  thigh,  trans- 
pierced aboye  the  knee  by  a  spear  broken  cheyronwise ;  on  a  canton  a  castle ;  the  usual 
coat  of  Bower.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  coat  of  Jackson  was  used  by  some  of 
Bower's  descendants,  occurring  on  their  monuments  at  Cloughton,  York,  and  London. 
£yen  the  impalement  was  continued,  appearing  so  marshalled  on  the  seal  of  Leonard 
Bower  in  1714,  with  an  escallop  as  a  crest.  In  1710,  John  Bowar  of  Bridlington, 
gent.,  seals  his  will  with  these  impaled  coats,  only  the  cheyron  has  no  mullets  on  it, 
and  the  Bowes  coat  is  on  the  dexter  side.  The  pierced  le^  howeyer  was  borne  rendarly 
by  the  Bowers,  and  it  seems  hurhly  probable  that  the  impaled  coat  is  really  that  of 
Jackson  the  rector  of  Marske.  Re  married  a  Bowes,  and  his  seal  probably  descended 
to  the  family  of  Bowei*,  which  seems  to  haye  had  some  unexplained  connection 
with  him,  and  which  purchased  Glints  in  his  old  parish.  There  had  been 
other  connections  between  Jacksons  and  Bowers.  William  Bower  of  Oxenlefield  had 
a  daughter  Margaret,  bap.  1691,  who  married  Stephen  Jackson  of  Berwick  upon 
Tweed,  and  anotner  daughter,  Jane  Bower,  became  the  wife  of  Roger  Anderson,  of 
Newcastle,  in  1614,  on  the  death  of  Ann,  daughter  of  Wm.  Jackson  of  that  town. 

William  Bower,  of  Bridlington  Key,  merchant.    Bap.  14  May  ^^  Thomasine,  , 
1698.    Will  dated  30  July,  1671,  and  proyed  at  York,  **to  be 
decently  interred  in  the  parish  church  of  Bridlington."    Died 
23  March,  1671-2,  aged  74.  M.  I. 


John  Bower  of  Bridling-  ' 
ton  Key,  merchant.  £x<^ 
to  his  father.  Will  dt.  30 
May,  1676,  pr.  at  York, 
"  to  be  interred  in  the 
church  of  Bridlington." 


Catherine,  daur. 
of  William  and 
PriBcilla  Bower 
of  Cloughton,  & 
widow  of  ... . 
Rogers. 


Died  14  Sep.  1667, 
aged  6\ff  and  bur.  at 
Bridlington.  M.  I. 

William  Bower,  died  before  his  father, 
who  mentions  in  his  will  his  daughter 
Thomasine,  then  a  minor.  William 
Bower,  merchant,  ob.  26  June,  1667, 
M.  I.  at  BridUngton. 

Sibilla,  mar.  .  .  ,  *.  Fell.     ^ 


1  Sarah,  dau.  ^  William    Bower 


Jasper  Belt 
ofPockling. 
ton,  gent. 
Died  April 
23rd,  1690, 
»t31.  M.L 
BoBsal. 


of  Bridlington 
Key,  merchant. 
Executor  to  his 
father.      WiU 

dated 

Died  9th  May, 
1702,  »t  63 
M.  I.  Bridling- 
ton. 


2.    Cath- 
erine, 
dau.    of 
Edward 
Trotter, 

Skeiton 
CasUe. 


John  bower. 
Robert  Bower. 
Samuel  Bower. 
Jane,  mar.  Ralph  Fell.^ 
Priscilla  Bower. 
Catherine  Bower. 
Elizabeth  Bower. 

All   ment'  by  their 
father  or  grandfather. 


Edward,  died 
8th  March, 
1669,  et  7 
months. 

Thomasine,  d. 
11  March, 
1669,  aged 
10  months. 
M.  I.  Brid- 
lington. 


William  Bower  Leonard  Bower  of  Scorton,  gentleman, 

merchant,  eld-  second  son,  bom  26th  April,   1682. 

est  son.    Died  Will  dated  6  Sep.  1767,  &  proyed  at 

6.  p.       Other  Richmond,  27  May,  1769.     Bur.  at 

children.  Bolton-on- Swale,  18  March,  1763. 


Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Richard  Woolfe  of  Brid- 
lington, merchant,  mar. 
2  Aug.  1720.  She  had  a 
fortune  of  2000/. 


John  Bower,  gCD.,  of  ^  Philadelphia,  eldest    Hannah,  married  at  Bolton,  17th  Sep. 


Scorton.  Ex'  to  his 
father.  SeUs  Skeiton. 
His  descendants  arc 
now  the  owners  of 
Welham,  E.  R.  Y. 


dau.  of  Geo  Cuth- 
bertson,  Esq.  recor- 
der of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  lnd«  of 
mar.  10  July,  1769 


1761,  Geo.  Cuthbertson,  Esq.,  jun., 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Sarah,  to  whom  her  father  leayes  2000/. 
mar.  General  Montgomery  Agnew. 
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T  find  William  Bower  mentioiied  as  the  owner  of  Skelton  in  1652. 
He  realized  a  very  large  fortune  by  trade  and  purchased  many  estates 
in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.     On  his  monument  at  Bridlington  it 
was  stated  that  **  he  did  in  his  life-time  erect  at  his  own  charge  at  Brid- 
lington a  school-house;    and  gave  to  it  20/.  per  annum  for  ever,  for 
maintaining  and  educating  of  the  poor  children  of  Bridlington  and  Key, 
in  the  art  of  carding,  knitting,  and  spinning  of  wool."     By  his  will  ho 
devised  the  whole  of  his  estates  to  his  son  John,  for  his  life,  directing 
that,  after  his  father's  decease,  Skelton  should  go  to  his  eldest  grandchild, 
William  Bower.     This  William  mentions  Skelton  in  his  will,  and  at  his 
death  it  descended  to  his  eldest  son.      On  the  7th  of  Oct.  1714,  Wm. 
Bower  of  Bridlington  Key,  gen,,  "in  consideration  of  the  naturall  love 
and  affeccion  which  he  beareth  unto  his  brother  Leonard  Bower,  and 
for  his  better  advancement  in  marriage,  &c.,  and  for  the  sum  of  1300/.,*' 
conveys  the  manor  of  Skelton  to  certain  trustees  to  the  use  of  the  said 
Leonard,  reserving  an  annuity  out  of  it  of  200/.  to  himself  and  his 
assignees.     On  July  23rd,  1 720,  on  the  marrisige  of  Leonard  Bower  to 
Elizabeth  Woolfe,  the  sum  of  500/.  is  charged  upon  the  estate  as  a  join- 
ture for  the  lady.      On  Nov.  12,  1782,  John  Bower  of  Scorton,  Esq., 
only  son  and  heir  of  Leonard  Bower  late  of  Scorton,  deceased,  and 
Elizabeth  Woolfe,  releases  the  manor  of  Skelton  to  Miles  Stapleton, 
Esq.,  of  Clints,  for  the  sum  of  10,250/.,  reserving  a  modus  of  1/.  U,  Id, 
payable  yearly  to  the  rector  of  Marske,  in  lieu  of  the  tythe  of  hay,  and 
an  8th  of  the  minerals.     On  the  5th  of  July,  1800,  Miles  Stapleton  of 
Bichmond,  Esq.,  and  John  Stapleton,  late  of  Clints,  Esq.,  and  now  of 
Tollthorpe,  co.  Lincoln,  release  the  manor  to  Thomas  Errington  lato 
of  New  Basinghall  Street,  London,  and  now  of  Clints,  Esq,,  for  13,000/., 
with  the  same  reservations.     On  May  13th,  1842,  Michael  Errington, 
Esq.,  of  Clints,  and  the  trustees  of  the  settlement  made  on  his  marriage 
with  Rosanna  OTorrall,  dated  14th  and  loth  Nov.,  1838,  {t.e,  Eichard 
More  O'Ferrall  of  Balina,  co.  Kildare,  Esq.,  James  O'Eerrall  of  Bagot 
Street,  Dublin,  Esq.,  Thomas  Meynell,  Jun.,  of  KHvington,  Esq.,  and 
Gilbert  Stapleton  of  Richmond,  Esq.),  convey  the  estate  for  the  sum  of 
17,250/.  to  Timothy  Hutton,  Esq.,  of  Clifton  Castle,  the  present  Lord  of 
the  manor  of  Marske,  in  whoso  possession  it  still  continues. 

FULDOMy  a  small  farm,  lies  to  the  north  of  Marske,  in  an  ex- 
posed situation  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Marske  edge.  It  was  a  portion  of  the  Richmond  fee,  and  became  at 
a  very  early  period  the  property  of  the  monastery  of  Jcrvaux.  Dr.  Bur- 
ton, in  his  Monasticon  of  Yorkshire,  tolls  us  that  Nicholas  son  of  Galfrid 
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de  Stapleton  gave  five  oxgangs  of  land  in  the  territories  of  Marske,  and 
Henry  son  of  Michael  half  a  carucate  there,  to  the  monks  of  Jervaux ; 
grants  that  were  confirmed  by  Henry  III.  and  John  Bnke  of  Brittany. 
The  monks,  however,  had  possessions  in  this  neighhonrhood  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  as  Earl  Conan,  who  died  in  1171,  gave  them  pasture  in 
all  his  New  Forest  at  Kichmond,  forbidding  them  at  the  same  time  to 
have  any  mastiffs  to  drive  the  wolves  away  from  their  pastures.  In 
Kirkby's  Inquest  it  is  stated  that  the  Abbat  of  Jervaux  holds  half  a 
carucate  of  land  there  under  Koger  de  Mountford,  who  holds  it  under 
the  Eoalds.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  when  Jervaux 
had  property  in  Marske  of  the  value  of  10«.  per  ann,,  in  1664,  I  find 
Feldom  in  the  possession  of  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox  and  his  Countess. 
After  this  there  is  a  long  blank  in  its  history ;  but  in  1776  it  was  in- 
cluded among  the  Byerley  estates  which  were  then  to  be  sold,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  had  been  purchased  by  some  of  the  Bobinsons, 
whose  estates,  en  masse,  descended  through  the  Whartons  to  the  Byer- 
leys.  And  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  on  Jan.  5,  20  Car.  II.,  I  find 
Leonard  Eobinson,  gen.,  of  Eavenswath,  selling  to  Frances  Hutton  of 
Marske,  widow,  "  a  parcell  of  moore  lying  on  y«  south  and  south-west 
of  the  doule  stones  lately  erected  on  Feldom  more,  along  by  Buzzard 
Bcarre,"  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Eavenswath.  A  fuller  account  of  the 
history  of  the  Byerley  estates  will  be  found  under  West  Applegarth. 
At  the  dispersion  of  that  property  Feldom  came  into  the  possession  of 
two  persons  of  the  name  of  Jackson  and  Hick,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to 
the  late  John' Hutton,  Esq.,  of  Marske. 

WEST  APPLEQARTE  lies  under  the  crest  of  the  hill  as  you  ^ 
towards  Eichmond  from  Marske ;  a  solitary  farm  house  marks  the  sita 
of  the  ancient  mansion.  The  position  is  a  very  striking  one.  Above 
and  below  you  is' the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Swale  with  its  broken 
and  wild  ground.  Behind  you  is  the  rock,  dark  with  its  native  yew ; 
and,  from  a  bold  eminence  which  bears  the  name  of  Applegarth 
Scar,  the  eye  passes  away  far  beyond  the  grey  tower  of  Eichmond 
and  rests  at  last  on  the  softer  landscape  in  the  distance,  among  the 
woods  and  rich  pastures  of  Catterick  and  Hornby.  Above  you  there 
are  the  green  rounded  hills  of  Marske  crowned  with  thriving  planta- 
tions, and  beneath  you  is  the  Swale  brawling  over  its  rocky  bed. 

Applegarth  once  gave  its  name  to  the  chase  of  the  Earls  of  Eichmond, 
which  stretched  away  to  the  north  and  west,  taking  in  a  vast  district 
which  has  now  become  amenable  to  the  share.  The  history  of  that 
chase  cannot  properly  be  given  under  an  account  of  Marske.  Scarcely 
a  remnant  of  the  forest  is  now  in  existence,  but  the  husbandman  tarns 
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up  erery  now  and  then  the  trunks  of  huge  trees.  "When  you  stand  upon 
the  scar  and  look  towards  the  north  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  chase  and  of  the  ground  over  which  it  extended. 
The  wildwood  began  where  you  now  stand,  with  its  wolves  and  its 
fallow  deer,  and  below  you,  beneath  the  summit  of  the  hill,  there  was 
a  sheltered  spot  where  the  green  turf  was  left ;  there  did  a  little  tene- 
ment arise  with  its  fruit-trees  around  it,  and  from  them  it  was  called 
the  Apple-garth. 

Applegarth  is  a  portion  of  the  manor  of  Bavenswath,  and  belonged, 
therefore,  in  early  times,  to  the  lordly  house  of  the  Fitzhughs.  In 
1260,  Hen.  11.  granted  to  Henry  son  of  Balph  do  Bavenswath  free 
warren  in  Applegarth.  At  the  time  of  Eirkby's  Inquest  a  bailiff  of 
Richmond,  Bobert  de  Applegarth,  who  took  his  name  from  the  place 
that  he  occupied,  held  a  carucate  of  land  there  under  Hugh  Fitz  Henry. 
Bobert  de  Applegarth  and  Thomas  his  son  are  not  unknown  in  the 
annals  of  the  town  of  Bichmond.  Applegarth  continued  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Fitzhughs  till  the  sixteenl^  century,  when  it  passed  away, 
with  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  the  house  of  Bavenswath,  to  William 
Parr,  K.G.,  Marquis  of  Northampton.  A  poet  he  was  and  the  friend 
of  poets,  and  after  many  troubles  and  one  very  narrow  escape,  as 
Camden  tells  us,  "  he  sweetly  ended  his  life :  a  man  very  well  versed 
in  the  more  delightfiill  sort  of  studies,  as  musick,  love-toys,  and  other 
courtly  dalliances."  His  grave  was  opened  at  Warwick  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  and  they  found  the  rosemary  and  the  bay  stiU  green  around  him. 

The  earl  made  a  grant  of  Applegarth  for  life  to  a  faithful  retainer 
of  his,  Thomas  son  of  QeoSrey  Middleton,  Esq.,  of  Middleton  Hall,  in 
Westmorland.  He  married  a  daughter  of  William  Conyers,  Esq.,  of 
^Marske,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family.  She  died  in  1569  and  was 
buried  at  Marske,  where  a  monument  was  set  up  over  her  tomb  which 
is  now  destroyed.  Her  husband  died  before  her  in  1565,  and  the  in- 
ventory of  hifi  effects  at  Applegarth  is  still  in  existence.  He  was  a  man 
of  substance,  and  had  a  good  establishment  at  Applegarth.  There  were 
at  that  place  eleven  horses  and  fifteen  milch  kine.  His  silver  plate, 
which  was  kept  in  the  parlor,  was  worth  about  20/.  Among  his 
shaping  apparrel  (for  he  introduces  that  west  country  word  into  Bich- 
mondshire)  there  were  one  or  two  curious  items.  His  best  suit  was  of 
yellow  satin  and  was  worth  3/.  In  addition  to  this  he  had  two  other 
suits  of  clothes,  of  taffety  &  velvet  and  a  short  gown  of  cloth.  His  coat 
of  steel  was  valued  at  20«.,  and  besides  this  he  had  a  crimson  velvet 
coat  of  cloth  of  gold  worth  32.  6«.  Sd. :  this  was  probably  the  livery 
coat  of  the  Marquis  his  master.  In  the  hall,  the  principal  apartment^ 
there  were  only  a  table,  a  cubboard,  two  chairs,  two  buffet  forms  and  a 
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carpet.  Besides  this  scanty  furniture  there  were,  strange  to  say,  in  the 
same  room  a  hanger  or  bench  to  put  cheeses  on  and  a  plate  on  which 
the  family  roasted  the  apples  that  grew  in  the  orchard !  Few  people 
would  Hke,  in  those  days,  to  fill  the  principal  room  in  their  houses,  in 
which  they  sat,  and  perhaps  slept,  with  apples  and  cheeses. 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton  died  in  1671  without  lawfiil  issue,  and 
his  estate,  therefore,  escheated  to  the  crown.  In  1629,  Charles  I. 
granted  the  manor  of  Eavenswath,  including  Applegarth,  and  fee  farm 
rents  to  the  value  of  47/.  ISs,  id.  out  of  Clints,  Marske,  and  East 
Applegarth  to  the  citizens  of  London,  they  paying  a  crown  rent  of 
88/.  10«.  4d.  a  year  to  him  and  his  successors.  In  1633,  the  citizens 
sell  their  recent  acquisition  for  3,110/.  13«.  4d,  to  Jerome  Bobinson  of 
St.  Trinians  near  Eichmond,  gentleman,  and  John  Bobinson,  gen.,  his 
brother.  Jerome  Bobinson  died  without  issue,  and  his  estates  descended 
to  his  brother  John,  who  resided  some  time  at  Applegarth.  I  give  a 
genealogical  sketch  of  his  descendants. 

John  Robinson,  tbc  joint  purchaser  ofapSyth,daughter  of  Leonard  Smelt  of  Kirkby 


Applegai-th,  3rd  son  of  Leonard  Rob- 
inson of  St.  Trinians.  Bur.  in  the 
cbancel  of  Mai-ske  Jan.  17,  1656. 


Fletham»  Esq.,  by  Syth,  daughter  of  Ed- 
mund Allen  of  Gatherley,  bap.  at  Kirkby 
Fletham  February  22,  1596-7. 


l.Leb<>Robin-=FLucy,  dau.   of  Matthew  Robinson  of  2.  ThomsB  Robin-=r=Margaret, 


sonofKirkby 
HillfEsquire, 
8Bt.  47,  1665. 
Will  dat  14 
Mar.  1673. 
Pro.  at  Rich- 
mond 30th. 
Bur.  at  Kirk- 
bv  HiU  23rd. 


Percival  Phil-  Middleton. 
Ups  of  Wens-  Syth  mar.  Ninian  Col- 
ley,  gen.,  by  ling  of  Kirkby  Hill. 
Cath.  dau.  of  Bur.  there  29  Dec. 
Wm.  Robin-  1687.  ^ 
Bonof  Rokeby,  Elizab^  md.  Maf  Ber- 
Esq.  DiedDec.  ry  of  Downham  Park. 
1667.  M.  I.  Joan,  bap.  at  Marske 
Kirkby  Hill.  Dec.  26,  1635. 


son  of  Applegarth 
Afterwards  of 
Easby  &  Skeeby, 
mar.  at  Marske 
15  Feb.  1656-7. 
Nunc,  will  dated 
at  Skeeby  4  Mar. 
1670-1.  Proyed 
20  Apr.  seq. 


daur.  of 
Mr.  John 
Bardett 
of  Rich- 
mond. 
Adm«  to 
her  hus- 
band. 


Jerome  Robinson  of  Firk- 
by  HiU,  Esquire,  est.  6, 
1665.  Mentioned  in  his 
father's  wiU.  Died  s.  p., 
leaving  his  sisters  co-heirs. 
Bur.  at  Kirkby  Hill  8  Mar. 
1674-5. 


Mary,  married  Roger  Colville,  Esq.,  of  "Wathcoat. 
Bur.  at  Kirby  Hill  Aug.  5,  1674.  /K 

Lucy,  mar  James  Cook  of  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Syth,  mentd  1673,  mar.  at  Stockton  12  Jan.  1691, 
John  Morton,  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland. 
Elizabeth.    Anne.    Mentioned  1673. 


John  Robinson 
of  Easby,  gen. 
A  minor  1()71. 
His  father 
leaves  him  his 
lands  in  Skee- 
by &  his  lands 
in  Gaterley. 


John  Robinson,  bp. 
at  Easby,  8  Feb. 
1690-1.  A  mer- 
chant in  Leeds. 


Anne,  dau.  of  Wm,  Thomas   Robinson  to    Sytt,  Iwm  14  &  bp. 

Smith   of    Easby,  whom    his     father       20    Jan.    1657-8, 

M.D.,     by     Anne  leaves  the  "Frerie"  "'     ' 

dau.     of    Francis  in  Richmond.    An- 

LaytonofRawden,  cestor,      ut     puto, 

Esquire,   sister   to  of  John  James  Kob- 

Wm.    Smith,    the  inson,  Esquire,  the 

antiquary,     living  present  owner  of  the 

1714.  Friarage. 


at  Marske. 
Elizabeth. 
Margaret. 
Mary. 

All  mentd  1670. 


Thomas  Rob- 
inson of  Eas- 
by, gen. 


Anne,  baptized  at  Easby,  22  Oct.  1693. 

Elizabeth,  married  James  Kitchingman  of 
Leeds,  merchant  /is 
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In  1675  the  granddaughters  of  John  Robinson,  by  his  son  Leonard, 
sell  Ravenswath  and  Applegarth  to  Sir  Thomas  Wharton  of  Edlington, 
kt.,  for  8,900/.,  and  they  descend  with  the  heiress  of  the  "Whartons  to 
the  Byerleys  of  Gt>ldsbro'.  In  1764,  Elizabeth  Byerley,  the  last  sur- 
viving member  of  the  family,  bequeaths  Ravenswath,  &c.,  to  her  five 
cousins,  Frances  Lady  Legard,  Jane  Fisher,  Philadelphia  Lady  Cayley, 
Henrietta  Bigby,  and  Lucy  Osbaldeston,  share  and  share  alike.  In 
1 775,  by  a  decree  in  Chancery  the  estates  were  sold  to  John  Kilvington 
on  behalf  of  three  of  the  co-heirs,  Legard,  Digby,  and  Osbaldeston.  In 
1788,  Sir  George  Cayley,  Bart.,  Digby  Cayley,  clerk,  and  John  Cayley, 
Esq.,  all  of  Brompton,  devisees  in  trust  under  the  wills  of  the  said  co- 
heirs, sell  the  manor  of  Ravenswath,  &c.,  to  James  Hutchinson,  M.D., 
for  4,475/.  At  the  dispersion  of  Dr.  Hutchinson's  property  in  1814, 
Applegarth  was  purchased  by  the  late  John  Hutton,  Esq.,  of  Marske. 

COMMONS  AND  MOORS.  On  these  fertile  subjects  of  contro- 
versy there  has  been  at  various  periods  a  good  deal  of  litigation  between 
the  landowners  in  the  parish  of  Marske  and  their  neighbours,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  rights  of  entercommon. 

The  following  document  is  an  agreement,  as  to  these  points,  at  a  very 
early  period  between  the  owners  of  Marrick,  Marske,  and  Skelton. 

Hoc  cerografatum  factum  et  indentatum  in  die  natiyitatifl  S.  Joh.  Baptistad  anno 
regni  regis  Edward!  (filii  regis  Edwardi) 'quarto  decimo,  testatur  quod  cum  controTersia 
mota  fuissot  inter  dominum  Johannem  Aske,  militem,  dominum  de  Manik,  ex  prima 
parte,  ac  dominum  Hcrschulphum  Clesseby,  militem,  dominum  de  Merske,  ex  secunda 
parte,  et  dominum  Halnatheum  de  Hanlaby,  militem,  dominum  de  Skelton,  ex  tercia 
parte,  pro  diyersis  commimibus  pertinentibus  ad  dominia  de  Mairik,  Merske  et  Skel- 
ton; unde  ooncordati  fiierunt  unanimi  consensu  et  assensu  horum  omnium  trium 
parcium  coram  domino  Ricardo  de  Bingham  {Bemingham  in  alia  copia)  et  domino 
Johanne  de  Doncastre,  militibus,  tunc  justiciariis,  in  forma  subscripta.  Videlicet, 
predictus  dominus  Johannes  Aske  oognoyit  et  conoessitt  pro  se  et  hcredibus  suis,  pre- 
dicto  domino  Herschulpho,  hcredibus  et  omnibus  tenentibus  suis  de  Merske,  ex  australi 
parte  aqusB  forestiffi,  et  Halnatheo  de  Hahiaby,  heredibus  et  omnibus  tenentibus  suis 
de  Skelton,  ex  australi  parte  aquss  forestsD,  communiam  pastune  ad  omnia  animalia 
sua  omni  tempore  anni,  capris  et  porcis  tantum  cxceptis,  in  omnibus  yastis,  pascuis, 
boecis  subboflcis  et  moris  tanquam  ad  dominium  de  Marrik  pertenentibus,  spectantibus 
et  jacentibus,  ex  australi  parte  aquae  do  Brathowe  quse  dividit  descendendo  inter 
dominia  de  Marrik  et  Merske,  a  alba  yia  quee  yenit  a  Helwathe  in  le  Swale,  salyans 
semper  quod  antedictus  Johannes  Aske  nee  heredes  sui  non  impedientur,  perturbentur, 
nee  molestentur  per  predictos  dominum  Harschulphum  et  Hanlatheum,  neo  heredes 
suomm,  cepandi,  fossandi,  murendi  et  cladendi  in  moris  pertenentibus  dominio  de 
Marrik,  et  jacentibus  ex  australi  parte  aquee  de  Brathowe :  et  si  predictus  dominus 
Johannes  Aske  ita  includit  se  ipsum  tunc  sessabit  communias  pastarsa  quas  habet  in 
moris  dominiorum  de  Marske  et  Skelton  et  tenebit  se  cum  mora  sua  propria,  istis 
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indentixrifl  in  aliqtto  non  obstsatibufl.  Et  prediotna  domiuus  Herschulphiu  oognoyit 
ot  concessit — ^tenentibas  de  Mairik  et  Skeltoii,--ez  aiutrali  parte  aqusB  forestee  com- 
muniam  pastune — {tU  8upra)^-Gj,  boriali  parte  aqius  le  Brathowe,  a  alba  yia  quao 
yenit  a  Helwath  in  le  Swale — salyans  semper — {ut  supra) — Et  predictus  dominiiB 
Halnatheus  oognoyit  {etc.)  tenentibas  de  Mairik  et  Merske ex  australi parte aquee  forests, 
communiam  pasture  usque  summitatem  albe  yiflB  qusB  yenit  a  Helvath,  et  siout  aqua 
oelestis  diyidit  inter  dominia  de  Merske  et  Skelton  usque  lapidem  stantem  in  oriental! 
parte  de  flesilliowe,  et  sic  linialiter  discendendo  ad  comarium  clausomm  de  Skelton, 
et  siout  iUi  eztendunt  usque  in  aquam  forests ;  salyans  {iU  tupra),  £t  ut  ista  yera 
Concordia  focta  per  conoensum  et  assensum  omnium  trium  parcium  stet  fizma  et  stabilis 
imperpetuum,  nos,  dicti  dominus  Jobannes,  Hersculpbus  et  Halnatbeus,  obligamos  nos 
et  beredes  nostros  in  duoentas  libras  sterlingorum.  Testibus  domino  Ric.  Bingbam, 
domino  Jobanni  de  Doncastre,  millitibus  ao  justiciariis,  domino  Stepbano  le  Scrope 
rectore  ecclesia  de  Mersk,  Amaldo  de  Croft,  Willelmo  de  Stappilton,  GalMdo  de 
Melsinby,  Elia  de  Downom,  Bogero et  multis  aliis.    Data  apud  Stellings. 

This  agreement,  however,  did  not  sacceed  in  allaying  all  oontrover- 
sies  and  disputes.  On  the  29th  of  Apr.  18  Hen.  YII.,  Sir  William 
Conyers,  kt.,  the  arbitrator  in  a.  snit  between  Eoger  Aske,  Esq.,  and 
Chr.  Conyers  of  Marske,  Esq.,  for  lands  between  Skelton  and  Brada- 
beck,  made  the  following  award — that  both  daamants  ehonld  enter- 
common  thereon  with  their  cattle,  and  that  no  tenant  of  Marske  or 
Marrick  should  grare  turves  upon  it;  and  William  Aske,  Esq.,  entered 
into  a  bond  of  100^.  that  his  father,  Eoger  Aske,  Esq.,  should  observe 
the  award.  After  this  disputes  again  broke  out  with  great  violence,  as 
soon  as  the  Phillips  came  to  Marske,  with  reference  to  the  moors  be- 
tween that  place  and  Manick. 

Abthvb  PmLUP  of  Marske,  gen.,  v.  John  Satius  of  Msirick,  Esq.,  and  Dobothtb 
bis  wie^  *'  oonoeminge  the  right,  etc.  of  one  great  waste  conteyninge  by  estimacion 
100  [Qu.  1,000  ?  ]  acres,  lying  betwizte  a  little  becke  called  Bradowe  bccke  on  the 
south  and  tbe  more  of  Skelton  on  the  nortbe,  and  for  the  alterynge  and  tumyng  of  a 
small  watercourse  descending  of  tbe  more  of  Marrycke  fix>m  two  little  sprynges  called 
Bryskells  to  Bradowe  becke."  Tbe  matter  was  referred  to  tbe  decision  of  Thomas 
Earl  of  Sussex,  tbe  President  of  the  Council  in  tbe  Nortb,  and  of  Sir  Tbo.  Qargraye, 
kt,  Sir  Nicb.  Faire&z,  kt,  John  Yaugban,  Wm.  Tanokeid,  Lawrence  Meres,  and 
Thomas  Eymes,  Esquiers,  and,  for  default  of  an  award,  to  tbe  arbitrament  of  tbe 
earl  only.  He  examines  eyidenoes,  and  the  deed  between  Aske,  Cleseby,  and  Halnaby, 
and  "  Sayre  shewed  one  auncyente  dede  under  scale,  whereby  it  appeared  that  the 
Duke  of  Bretton  had  graunted  to  one  Aake,  aunoestor  of  the  wyfe  of  the  said  John 
Sayre,  that  all  his  landes  on  the  este  side  of  one  waye  that  leadetb  from  Marske  to 
Bradwathe,  and  so  to  Therelgate  and  to  Ryth,  and  so  to  the  ryver  of  Swale,  as  his 
owne  lande  goeth,  shoulde  be  forth  of  the  forreste." 

WUne$tet  ex  parU  Saier.^Adam  Spenceley  e ;  Roger  Cherrye ;  Gregorie  Metcalf  of 
Marrycke,  yeoman,  ag.  68;  Wm.  Close  of  Manycke,  husbandman,  53;  Tbo.  Helmsleye 
of  Marrycke,  serrantte,  68  ;  Wm.  Hawkyns  of  Heley,  par.  Massam,  72 ;  Wm.  Hall 
"of  the  castell  of  Stangsyde  in  Swadell,  gresman,  ab<mt  the  age  of  99  yeare,  aU  hit 
l^hath  thaeli  within  a  myU  and  a  half  thm-eof:' 
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I  .^  "  The  awnoient  bownders  betwene  the  common  moores  of  the  manors  of  Mairigge 
and  Marake  are  these,  yiz.  First,  from  the  water  of  Swale  upp  Bradehowe  beake  to 
a  hoole  [nere  Broadhowbecke]  callide  Hell  pott  [hole],  to  an  olde  white  wall  under 
Gaveloake-howe,  and  soo  forthe  to  a  spring  callide  Marrigge  well  [kell],  and  to  a 
[great]  standing  stone  in  the  side  [east  end]  of  Hazelhowe,  and  then  to  the  stone  man 
to  (on)  the  height  of  Coake-howe,  and  soo  to  Moze  myer  headde  (from  the  water  of 
Swale  upp  the  northe  side  of  Bradehowebecke  to  Marri^e  kell,  and  from  thenoe  to 
Cokko  hill,  and  so  forthe  to  Mose  myers,  and  to  the  Whitegate).  [Hawkjns  dyd  se 
Wyllam  Aske,  esquyer,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Marrycke  abowt  60  yeares  past  by  his 
ofl^cers  and  tenants  enjoye  all  the  groundes  uppon  the  sowthe  syde  of  the  sayd 
bounders  and  as  far  on  the  north  syde  of  Brodhowbeck  as  the  sayd  bounden  extend]. 

2.  3.  "The  groundes  callide  Heselhowe  and  Hawethomes  [on  the  northe  syde  of 
Bradhowebeck]  are  parcell  of  the  manor  of  Marrigge.  Hatha  sene  the  Askes  and 
Bulmers,  owners  of  the  manors  of  Marrigge  cutt  downe,  carrye  awaye,  and  bume  at 
theire  leade  bales  suche  wodde  as  grewe  apon  the  saide  ij  parceUs  of  grounde,  and  also 
the  tenantes  of  Mairigg  didde  graye  turffes  and  carrye  the  same  awaye,  and  milkide 
theire  yeuies  and  hadde  brakes  and  haye  for  the  saide  shepe  and  cattaile  apon  the  saide 
growndes  of  Heselhowe  and  Hawethomes,  and  hadde  the  brakens  ling  and  thomes 
growing  apon  the  same,  and  carryed  awaye  the  same,  and  occupiede  the  same  on  the 
northe  side  of  Bradehowebeake,  unto  the  saide  bownders  before  expressed  as  in  the 
first  interrogatorye  [som  parte  of  the  sayd  thomes  cut  downe,  for  foddering  theyre 
ahepe  uppon  the  sayd  grounde  and  som  part  thereof  browght  home  to  the  fyer  and 
part  to  the  bayles.]  (Cherrye  alleagithe  the  profites  to  be  taken  of  the  said  growndes 
called  Heselhowe  and  Hawethomes  from  the  north  side  of  Bradehowebeake  unto  the 
bownders  of  the  lordshippe  of  Skelton,  and  to  the  said  bounders  betwene  the  saide 
lordeshippes  of  Marske  and  Marrigge).  [Hath  sene  the  tenants  buy  Id  lockes  and 
shepe  fooldes  apon  the  said  two  groundes  and  haye  hay  stackes  standing  apon  the 
same.]  Helmsley  hymself  hath  had  hay  standing  at  the  foote  of  Hawthomes  and 
therwith  foddered  his  cattells  sondrye  years  together].  [Hall  hath  sene  Master  Aske 
owner  of  the  lordship  of  Marryck  haye  a  stak  of  hay  uppon  Heslehowe  and  there  used 
to  fodder  his  shepe  and  spaned  lambes  and  mylked  ewes  uppon  the  sayd  ground]. 

4.  *'  Hath  sene  the  bayelielye  of  Marrigg  take  awaye  from  the  tenantes  of  Marske 
and  Skelton  certaine  wodde  gotten  in  the  saide  parcells  of  grounde  callide  the  Thomes, 
and  also  the  officers  and  inheritors  of  Marrigg  haye  taken  away  linge  from  the  tenantes 
of  Skelton  and  Marske  which  they  hadde  gotten  uppon  the  saide  growndes  callide 
Haselhowe  and  Hawethomes.  (Tenants  of  Skelton  haye  bene  amercide  in  the  court 
held  within  the  manor  of  Maryck  for  getting  truffes  and  ling).  [Syr  Rauf  Bulmer, 
knt,  owner  of  the  lordshipp  of  Marrycke  g^ye  charge  to  his  baylyf  that  no  tenant 
of  Skelton  shonld  carrye  away  tuifes  or  lynge  lest  therby  hys  ryoltye  might  be 
dcmynished  ] 

6,  "  Enowithe  the  ij  springes  within  the  lordeshippe  of  Marrigge  callide'  Ferssekelde 
spring  and  Brisselkelde  spring  descending  and  coming  (into  a  plase  callid  Stalling 
dubbe  and  soo)  into  Bradehowe  becke. 

6.  "  Enowithe  a  plase  in  the  lordeshippe  of  Marrigg  callide  Marrigge  stelling  at 
headde  of  Bradehowe  beake.  The  saide  growndes  lying  apon  bothe  sides  of  Brade- 
howebecke from  the  saide  stelling  to  the  plase  where  the  saide  sprynge  dothe  fall 
into  Bradehowebecke  and  downe  to  the  Hell  pott  ar  the  soile  and  grownde  of  the 

w  From  the  breyiate  of  Spenceley's  eyidence.  Additions  from  the  breyiate  of  other 
depositions  are  in  ( ),  and  from  the  depositions  thomselycs  in  [  ]. 
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aaide  John  Sayer  and  Dorothe  his  wife,  and  parcel!  of  the  aaide  manor  of  Marriggc. 
Hathe  Bene  the  tenantes  of  Marrigg  fishe  in  Bradehoweheako  on  bothe  sides.  (Dothe 
knowe  Tcrye  well  the  saide  damme  callide  Marrigge  stdling  dubbe,  which  ia  at  the 
hcadde  of  Bradehowebeake,  and  by  reasone  of  riding  the  bownder  he  dothe  knowe 
that  the  grounde  lying  next  and  of  either  side  of  Bradehowebeake  from  Hell  potte 
hole  upwardes  to  the  headde  of  Bradehowebeake  &  to  the  saide  Marrigge  stelling  and 
damme  or  dubbe,  and  on  bothe  sides  the  same  where  the  saide  springes  fall  into  Brade- 
howebeake and  upp  to  the  headdes  of  the  saide  springes  is  the  soile  or  common  wast 
belonging  to  the  lordoshippo  of  Marrigge  whereof  John  Saier  and  Dorothe  his  wifP  are 
the  owners).  (For  that  he  nside  to  kepe  shcpe  uppon  the  saide  groundes,  he  knowithe 
the  growndes  lying  adjoining  on  cither  side  of  Bradehowebeake  from  the  saide  Stelling 
dubbe  and  the  headde  of  Bradehowebeake  and  downe  Bradehowebeake  to  the  water  of 
Swale,  onelyo  ezceptinge  certaine  closes  on  the  northe  side  of  Bradehowebeake  and 
also  upwardes  to  the  saide  springes  callido  Brisselkelde  is  the  soile  of  the  saide  John 
Sayer  and  Dorothye  his  wiff.) 

7.  "  Dothe  se  that  the  saide  plase  callide  Marrigge  stelling  or  Marrigge  dubbe  imto 
the  plase  where  the  saide  springes  enterithe  unto  the  saide  dubbe  and  so  forthe  downe 
Bradehowebeake  is  and  continew  running,  and  Ib  fedde  with  the  saide  spring  with 
siifficient  water  for  declaring  of  a  bownder,  and  that  there  is  water  sufficient  remain- 
ing for  all  manor  of  cattaile  to  be  wateride  withall.  Kowebeit  in  drye  tyme  and  som- 
mer  seaaone  the  saide  springes  doo  drye  upp  and  then  Bradehowebeake  must  and 
dothe  in  some  plases  lye  drye.  (Hcmeslcyo  addithe  that  yet  still  Feresekell  spring 
dothe  continuallye  fede  tiie  Stelling  dubbo  and  Stelling  continuollye  dothe  serve 
Bradehowebeake.)  (Eakin  saithe  that  indeede  the  saide  defendant  hathe  taken  awayc 
one  of  the  saide  springes  and  tumide  the  same  to  dryve  a  mill.") 

Award  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex.—**  We  order  that  the  Whyte  waye  called  the  Whyte 
gate  as  yt  extendeth  from  the  hoighte  of  the  moore  where  the  heyen  water  delyth 
betwixte  the  manors  of  Marske  and  Skelton  untill  Braddowebecke,  &  from  the  endc 
of  the  said  waye,  adjoyning  to  Braddow  bccke,  the  said  Bradow  becke  untill  the  ryver 
of  Swale,  ys  the  ryghtc  &  trewc  bounders  betwixte  the  manners  of  Marryke  &  Marske 
— within  sixe  years  they  shall  with  wallc,  quycke  sett  or  other  fence  to  be  made 
uppon  or  adjoyning  to  the  este  side  of  the  waye  called  Whitcgate,  seycre  &  dcvyde 
the  said  mores  &  commons.  The  said  severance  shalbee  made  alonge  Braddowe 
becke.  The  course  of  the  said  becke  to  bee  so  indyfferentlv  u:ied,  that  yt  maye  in 
moste  &  fyttcsto  places,  by  comers  &  boughts,  saiTe  the  groundes  with  water." 
Other  orders  are  then  made  about  erecting  boundary  stones  &  setting  out  the  moor 
and  graving  turves.  The  wall  along  Wliitegate  was  to  be  made  at  the  joint  expenco 
of  the  parties.  Philipp  was  to  **  place  certain  meare-stones  there  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  said  bounders"  and  gave  bond  to  Sayer  for  performance. 

**  Arthur  Phtlipp,  of  Marske,  Esq.,  v.  Avert  Uvbdalb  of  Maryke  towne,  Esq. — 
J3i7/  addressed  to  the  Quene  our  Sovcraigne  Ladie  and  hir  honorable  counsell  estab- 
lished in  the  North  partes,  [speaks  of  his  wife  as  dead,  and  recites  Sussex's  award] 
Your  said  orator,  sekinge  to  perfurme  the  said  award,  did  cause  certen  greate  meare 
stones  to  be  placed  a  lange  the  cast  parte  of  the  said  waye  called  Whyte  gate, — and 
did  fully  niindo  and  intende  to  have  proceeded  in  makinge  the  said  wall.  Uvedaile 
myslykingc  the  quiett  and  frendlye  concord  and  g(K)d  agrement  had  betwene  your 
said  orator  and  the  said  John  Saier,  and  not  vcwinge  the  greate  tnivell  and  paines 
taken  by  the  said  Bighte  Honorable  Earle  in  br^^ngingc  the  said  contraversye  to  end 
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by  his  said  award,  and  sekiiige  to  cause  your  said  orator  and  his  suerties  to  forfaite 
there  said  obligacion,  did  the  first  daie  of  June  last  past  in  the  nyght  tyme,  beinge 
accompanied  with  divers  unknowen  and  eyill  disposed  persons  to  the  number  of  sex 
or  seayen  with  force  and  arms  enter  into  the  said  more  called  Marske  more  beinge 
the  frehold  of  your  said  orator — and  did  remoye  and  carye  away  yiij*^  of  the  said 
greate  meare  stones."    Damage  20/. 

A&THURB  Phillippeb,  Esq.,  v.  Aybret  Uvedall,  Esq.,  Jambs  Rakbbt&at,  and 
Hbnbt  Fbsab — Decree,  Ebor.  24  Maij.  1576.  "Complainte  for  enteringe  into  a 
greate  grounde  [conteyninge  by  estimacion  a  thousande  acres,  bctweene  Bradehowe- 
becke  of  the  southe,  and  the  moore  of  Skelton  on  the  northe :  and  is  boundid  upon 
the  west  of  Whitegate,  and  of  the  east  upon  the  olde  indoeures  of  the  manner  of 
of  Marske,]  parcel  of  the  mannor  of  Marske  nere  to  Stellinge-dubbe,  and  also  alonge 
Bradhowe-beck,  and  to  a  phioe  nere  adjoyninge  to  a  way  or  a  gayte  called  Whitegaite, 
laitly  inclosed  with  a  greate  stone  wall ;  and  for  castinge  downe  ryotously  of  eleaven 
greate  gappes  of  the  walL  Defendantes  haye  not  appeared  to  aunswere,  mynding,  as 
yt  was  alledged,  to  cast  downe  more  of  the  wall  before  any  order  should  be  taken 
agaynst  them.  Attachement  ys  awardyd  agaynst  some  of  them  for  non-appearance. 
[Sussex's  award  redted.]  Porte  [of  the  wall]  were  nudd  by  the  plaintif,  by  force  of 
the  award,  and  ys  casten  doune  by  defendantes.  Orderyd  by  the  yyce  president  and 
coimsell  that  defendantes,  nor  any  for  them,  shall  caste  downe  any  more  of  the  walL 
Plaintif  shall  at  his  pleasure  maik  upp  the  gappes.    Quousque,  &g." 

Draft  Answer,  (either  never  filed,  or  allowed  to  be  filed  afterwards).  Frear,  not 
guilty.  TJyedale  *^  is  and  was  seasid  in  demesne,  as  of  fee,  of  the  thirde  parte  of  the 
mannor  and  lordshipe  of  Marrigge  with  th'appurtenances  conteyninge  by  estimacion 
one  carucate  of  land,  ;srhereof  the  ground  latdy  enclosid  with  a  greate  stone  wall  is, 
and  tyme  out  of  mynde  of  man,  alwayes  haithe  beene  parcelL  Complainant  and  John 
Sayre  of  Marrigge,  Esq.,  had  of  late  newly  erected  one  greate  stone  wall  upon  the 
grounde,  so  that  defendant  and  his  tenants  coulde  not  haye  egresse  and  regresse  with 
cattell  to  depasture ;  therefore  he  with  Rakestray  his  seryaunt  did  in  a  quyet  manner 
cast  down  certayne  gappes  in  the  wall  that  his  cattell  might  have  their  usuall  way 
into  the  said  moore  to  depasture,  accordinge  to  an  awarde  and  decre  in  the  covat  of 
Chauncerye  against  the  said  John  Sayer  and  Dorothio  his  wief. — ^Without  that 
the  defendant  is  by  law  bounde  by  [Sussex's]  awarde  and  order,  being  a  stranger 
thereunto." 

Bradhow  beck  seems  to  have  been  afterwards  conaiderecL  the  great 
boundary  between  Marske  and  IkEairick.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1705, 
an  agreement  was  made  by  Lord  William  Powlett  and  John  Hutton, 
Esq.,  by  which  the  middle  stream  of  the  beck  was  to  be  the  exact 
bonndary,  and  certain  minute  arrangements  were  made  about  the  lead 
ore  which  might  be  washed  down  it. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  some  disagreement  between  the 
owners  of  IkEarske  and  Skelton  about  entercommon.  On  Aug.  9,  37 
Hen.  yill.,  Wm,  Conyers,  Esq.,  in  pursuance  of  an  award  made  by 
Sir  Wm.  Bulmer,  kt.,  and  Chr.  Fulthorp,  of  Richmond,  gen.,  in  a  suit 
between  him  and  John  Place,  of  Halnaby,  Esq.,  grants  to  George  Place, 
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son  and  heir  of  the  said  John,  common  of  pasture  for  twenty  beasts  and 
a  hundred  sheep  throughout  the  whole  lordship  of  Marske.  This  privi- 
lege was  given  up  on  the  21  st  of  October,  1622,  by  the  then  owner  of 
Skelton,  Wm.  Bower  of  Bridlington  Key,  merchant,  and  John  his  son 
and  heir,  to  John  Hutton,  Esq.,  of  Marske,  and  Matt.  Crosby  of 
Marske,  husbandman.  It  appertained  to  the  farm  of  West  Telfit, 
which  is  part  of  the  manor  of  Skelton. 

At  Feldom,  too,  there  were  controversies  about  entercommon.  In 
the  14th  of  Edward  11.^  in  the  presence  of  the  justices  at  York^  the 
Abbat  and  Convent  of  Jervaux  allow  certain  persons  to  have  common 
at  Feldom  on  the  north  side  of  Clevedale  beck.  These  persons  are,  Ste- 
phen le  Scrope  rector  of  Marske,  Harschulph  de  Cleseby  lord  of  the  vill, 
and  Robert  Potter  (the  plaintiffs  in  the  suit),  and  the  other  free  tenants 
in  the  place,  viz.,  John  de  Marske,  the  Abbat  of  St.  Agatha,  Peter  de 
Swenythwayt,  the  Prioress  of  Marrick,  Eoger  Bevias,  Roger  Bertram, 
Thos.  cementarius,  Henry  Todde,  John  Wami,  Eoger  fil.  Hewis,  John 
fil.  Isold,  John  cementarius,  heredes  Will^  fil.  Conan,  and  Eoger  de 
Foresta.  In  the  next  century,  Wm,  Conyers  having  obtained  the  king's 
writ  of  assize  of  novel  disseisin"  against  Sir  Richard  Fitzhugh,  kt.,  and 
"Wm.  Burgh  touching  the  right  of  common  pasture  in  Feldom,  a  royal 
warrant  of  10  Dec.  1482,  directed  Sir  Richard  Keel,  kt.,  and  Eoger 
Towneshend  to  hold  the  assize  accordingly.  A  century  later  there  was 
another  suit  about  the  same  right  between  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox 
and  his  wife  and  Arthur  Philip  and  his  wife,  and  the  earl  binds  himself 
on  the  22nd  Nov.  6  Eliz.  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Sir  Wm.  Bab- 
thorpe,  and  Peter  Vavasor,  Chr.  Eoaxby,  and  Wm.  Tankerd,  Esqrs.» 
the  arbitrators.    What  was  the  result  I  do  not  know. 

All  questions  like  these  are  now  at  an  end,  for  the  moors  have  been 
divided  and  the  rights  fuUy  ascertained  and  laid  down.  On  the  12th 
of  May  1809,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  enclosing  Marske 
moor,  contauiing  1,233  acres,  and  empowering  John  Bradford  of  Eirkby 
Fleetham,  land  surveyor,  to  apportion  it,  John  Sutton,  Esq.,  being  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  he,  James  Tate,  the  rector,  and  Thos.  Errington, 
Esq.,  of  Clints,  the  owners  of  all  the  parish.  Marrick  moor  was,  I  be- 
lieve, enclosed  in  the  52nd  of  Geo.  III.  An  eighth  of  the  minerals 
throughout  the  parish  of  Marske  is  reserved  as  a  royalty. 

JAMES  RAINE. 


H  See  any  Law  Dictionary,  under  the  word  "  Anise,"  for  the  exact  technicalitiea 
of  thia  old  mode  of  bringing  about  a  trial  of  right 
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AomnmA  vr  Cobuoenda.— P.  2.  Line  26  from  top,  for  east  read  to^it, 

P.  12.  Thomas  Bobinaon,  rector  of  Wycliffe,  died  in  1769. 

P.  17.  Dean  Wanlej  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hemy,  and  the  aister  of  Sir  J(^m, 
Goodricke. 

P.  23.  For  moritur  read  atpieit, 

P.  25.  Line  10  from  top,  for  minatttre  read  mmiaturt. 

P.  33.  Addition  to  the  Cleeeby  pedigree,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Walbran.  Robert  Abbat  of  Fountains  grants  '^  domino  Harsculpho  de  Gleseby 
et  JTohanni  filio  Willclmi  filii  predicti  domini  H.'*  all  the  land  belonging  to  the 
abbey  between  the  commoo  pastures  of  Whitker  and  Thomeker  in  Diahforth  near 
Bipon.    Dated  in  1296. 
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Gbbat  interest  has  always  been  felt  in  this  country  in  regard  to  the  earliest- 
printed  versions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  our  language.  Many  works 
of  great  research  have  been  devoted  to  this  subject  alone;  and  even 
Anderson's  elaborate  ^'Annals  of  the  English  Bible"  cannot  be  said  to 
have  exhausted  the  history  of  our  early  English  printed  translations. 
But  these,  however  interesting  they  may  be  to  EngHsh  readers,  were  all 
of  a  date  much  subsequent  to  the  versions  printed  in  Germany,  Italy, 
Flanders,  and  France,  and  even  in  Spain.  The  earliest  Engli^  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  was  not  printed  till  about  1526,  or  sixty  years 
after  the  earliest  German  Bible  issued  from  the  press  in  1466 ;  while  in 
Italy,  Malermi's  Bible  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1471 ;  in  Flanders,  we 
have  the  version  of  Cologne  (in  the  Low  German),  first  printed  about 
1485 ;  in  France,  that  of  Guyard  des  Moulins,  made  about  the  year  1294, 
and  first  printed  at  Paris  in  1488.  Very  little  interest,  however,  has 
been  excited  in  England  regarding  these  early  translations,  many  of 
which  are  very  scarce,  and  probably 'no  perfect  series  of  them  is  con- 
tained in  any  Hbrary.  Perhaps  in  all  England  there,  are  not  twenty 
copies,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  German  Bibles  printed  before  the  year 
1500 ;  and  even  their  very  existence  seems  to  have  escaped  the  research 
of  myany  English  writers  on  the  bibliography  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 
We  find  the  learned  and  diligent  Thomas  Hartwell  Home  apparently 
Ignorant  of  the  German  editions  prior  to  those  of  1530 ;  for  he  only  tells 
UB,  at  p.  88,  that  *'  so  early  as  the  year  1466  a  Carman  translation  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate  was  printed,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown."  We 
are  the  more  suprised  at  this,  as  Mr.  Home  repeatedly  quotes  Le  Long's 
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Bibliotbeca  Sacra,  in  which  almost  all  of  the  twelve  German  editions 
prior  to  1500  are  noted.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Martin  Luther, 
finished  about  the  year  1634,  is  by  most  people  in  this  country,  and  by 
many,  too,  in  Germany,  thought  to  be  the  earliest  existing  German  ver- 
sion ;  and  in  that  case  the  English  version  of  Tyndal  can  justly  claim 
priority.  The  very  earliest  editions  of  the  German  Bible  are  as  rare, 
and  as  much  sought  after  at  the  present  day,  as  are  the  first  English 
editions  of  Tyndal  and  of  Coverdale ;  but  we  have  recently  acquired  two 
copies  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  though  still  very  early ;  and  these  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  the  inspection  of  the  Society,  with  a 
few  remarks  on  their  peculiarities,  and  on  the  earliest  German  versions 
of  the  Sacred  Writings. 

The  first  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  north  of  the 
Alps,  was  made  at  a  very  early  period ;  quite  as  soon,  indeed,  as  the 
famous  version  prepared  fix)m  the  original  Hebrew  and  Gfreek,  by  St. 
Jerome,  for  the  use  of  the  southern  nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

TJlphilas,  Bishop  of  the  Westrogoths,  translated  the  Holy  Scriptures 
between  the  years  350  and  388 ;  and,  fortunately,  a  portion  of  this  ver- 
sion, in  the  Maeso-Gothic  language,  has  come  down  to  our  times,  and  has 
been  often  printed. 

Other  versions  in  more  modem  German — approaching,  indeed,  closely 
to  the  language  of  the  printed  Bibles — ^yet  remain  in  manuscript  in 
Germany.  In  the  library  of  Stuttgardt,  there  is  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  by  John  Yiler  von  Koburg,  bearing  date  1351. 

In  the  Boyal  Library  at  Yienna  there  are  two  MS.  versions  of  the 
whole  Bible ;  one  in  two  volumes,  bearing  date  respectively  1446  and 
1464;  and  the  other  the  well-known  magnificent  Bible  of  the  Emperor 
Wenceslaus,  1378  to  1400,  which  is  ornamented  with  splendid  minia- 
ture paintings. 

In  the  Ducal  Library  at  Gotha,  there  is  another  German  MS.  version, 
in  beautiful  condition,  and  very  finely  illuminated.  It  originally  came 
from  Munich,  and  was  probably  executed  for  the  noble  Bavarian  family 
of  Hofer  von  Lorenstein,  as  the  arms  of  that  house  appear  twice  in  the 
illuminations.  There  is  also,  in  the  same  library,  a  splendid  MS.  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  likewise  brought  from  Munich  about  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

None  of  these  manuscript  versions  agree,  we  believe,  with  the  printed 
copies ;  so  that  it  is  evident  that  many  separate  versions  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  must  have  been  executed  in  Germany  prior  to  the  invention 
of  printing,  and  especially,  perhaps,  about  the  period  when  that  great 
art  was  struggling  into  existence. 
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1.  The  earliestrpiinted  German  Bible  is  presumed  to  be  of  the  date  of 
1466,  though  some  would  astdgn  it  to  the  year  1462.  It  was  printed 
by  Henry  Eggesteyn  at  Angsburg;  and  though  of  great  rarity,  there 
are  at  least  twelve  copies  in  existence. 

2.  The  second  Bible  was  printed  by  Mentelin,  probably  at  the  same 
place  and  in  the  same  year ;  but  some  bibliographers  maiTitain  that  this 
is  really  the  earliest-printed  version.  It  differs  materially  £com  that  of 
Eggesteyn. 

3.  The  third  German  Bible  is  likewise  from  the  Augsburg  press,  and 
was  printed  there  by  Jodocus  Pflanzen,  about  the  year  1475.  This  is 
the  first  Bible  that  is  adorned  with  woodcuts ;  but  we  have  never  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  the  volume.  The  Munich  and  Stuttgardt 
libraries  both  contain  copies  of  this  version. 

4.  The  fourth  version  was  printed  at  Nuremberg,  about  1475 ;  and 
the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  Sth,  at  Augsburg,  in  1475,  1477  (twice),  and 
1480.  In  these  later  versions  (for  such  they  really  seem  to  be,  and  not 
mere  copies  of  other  earlier-printed  Bibles),  the  year  and  printer's  name 
first  appear.  We  saw  recently,  in  a  bookseller's  shop  in  London,  the 
Augsburg  version  of  1477  (No.  VI.) ;  but  the  extravagant  price  asked 
for  it  placed  it  beyond  our  means.  It  was  in  fine  condition,  but  was 
not  adorned  with  woodcuts. 

9.  Of  the  ninth  German  Bible,  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1483  by 
Anthon  Koburger,  we  are  happy  to  exhibit  a  copy  this  evening.  It  is 
in  two  volumes,  and  has  yet  the  richly-tooled  and  stamped  binding  on 
the  oaken  boards  of  the  backs.  The  clasps  still  remain,  and  one  of  the 
volumes  retains  its  richly-ornamented  brass  comers  and  central  boss. 
The  book  is  printed  in  double  columns,  with  Eoman  numerals  on  the 
pages ;  and  the  paper  is  as  firm  and  the  ink  as  black  as  in  any  work 
printed  in  these  luxurious  days  of  ours.  It  is  well  known  that  the  old 
printers  not  merely  strove  to  reproduce  in  their  types  the  calligraphy  of 
the  ancient  manuscripts,  but  they  sought,  too,  by  rude  wood-cuts,  to 
emulate  the  miniatures  with  which  their  manuscripts  were  generally 
adorned.  The  art  of  the  illuminator  had  not  then  died  out ;  and  they 
no  doubt  availed  themselves  readily  of  the  services  of  those  artists  whom 
they  were  about  entirely  to  displace.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  initial 
letters  in  this  Bible  are  left  blank  in  the  printing,  and  afterwards  filled 
in  by  the  hand ;  while  on  the  initial  letters  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant headings  much  care  has  been  bestowed.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  book  of  Genesis  there  is  an  elaborate  illumination  upon  a  wood- 
cut representing  the  creation  of  woman.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  subject  with  the  old  illuminators ;  for  we  find  it  repeated  in 
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the  Bible  of  1494,  and  also  in  the  Life  of  Christ  of  1515 ;  both  of  which 
works  are  on  the  table  here.  Dispersed  through  the  two  volumes  of 
this  Bible  are  a  large  number  of  woodcuts — rude,  indeed,  in  execution, 
but  of  great  value  as  examples  of  the  costumes  prevailing  in  Germany 
in  the  15th  century,  and  throwing  not  a  little  light  on  the  domestic 
furniture  and  usages  of  that  period.  All  these  woodcuts,  more  than  100 
in  number,  are  coloured — ^probably  by  the  same  hand  that  put  in  the 
initial  letters.  The  colouring  is  vivid — somewhat  like  children's  work 
of  the  present  day ;  but  it  gives  life  to  these  quaint  pictures.  The 
book  of  Genesis  contains  by  far  the  most  woodcuts,  the  stirring  events 
recorded  in  that  part  of  the  Sacred  Volume  having  always  afforded 
a  wide  field  for  the  painter.  The  fall  of  our  first  parents  exhibits  the 
evil  spirit  twined  around  the  tree  of  knowledge,  but  with  the  head 
and  bust  of  a  man  clothed  in  a  scarlet  garment.  In  the  passage  of  the 
Eod  Sea,  the  waters  that  overwhelm  Pharoah  and  his  host  are  duly 
painted  red.  But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  figure  in  the  whole 
book  is  that  of  the  elephant  of  Maccabees.  The  animal  itself  was  evi- 
dently unknown  to  the  painter,  save  by  some  distorted  figure  in  illumin- 
ations ;  and  the  disproportion  between  the  elephant,  and  the  castle,  and 
men  he  carries  on  his  back,  is  even  greater  than  the  painter's  license 
can  claim.  In  the  Apocalypse  the  artist  has  been  most  impartial ;  fop 
amid  the  guilty  ones  of  the  earth  he  has  placed  a  Pope  with  his  tiara,  a 
Cardinal,  a  Bishop,  an  Emperor,  and  a  King.  In  spite  of  many  defects 
of  drawing,  and  a  lamentable  want  of  perspective,  there  is  yet  a  degree 
of  dignity  of  expression  in  the  features  of  many  of  the  individuals  re- 
presented, and  the  stiff  folds  of  the  dresses  of  the  females  would  delight 
an  ardent  medisBvalist.  We  cannot  say  that  all  the  figures  are  equally 
dignified.  The  position  of  Moses,  in  the  woodcut  of  the  burning  bush, 
is  sadly  constrained  and  awkward.  As  to  the  language  of  this  version, 
on  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  preceding  Bibles,  of  all  of  which  ver- 
sions we  have  portions  in  Kehrein's  work,  we  decidedly  regard  it  as 
superior  to  all  that  went  before  it.  It  is,  throughout,  rich,  strong, 
nervous,  idiomatic  German  ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  Luther,  in  his 
translation  of  1532,  when  he  evidently  had  this  version  before  him, 
adopted  firom  it  whole  phrases  and  sentences  without  alteration.  With 
the  ready  appliances  and  inventions  for  facilitating  printing  at  the 
present  day,  we  can  hardly  understand  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  early  printers  laboured  in  perfecting  their  books.  No  wonder  that 
old  Anthon  Koburger,  at  the  end  of  this  Bible,  thus  expresses  him- 
self: — "This  praiseworthy  work  of  the  entire  Holy  Writ,  called  the 
Bible,  beyond  all   other  previously-printed  German  Bibles,    clearer, 
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more  truth&lly  and  closely  translated  into  vulgar  German  from  the 
Latin  text,  and  ornamented  with  beautiful  figures,  hath  here  an  end. 
Printed  by  Anthony  Koburger,  in  the  excellent  imperial  town  of 
Nuremberg,  after  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  law  of  Grace  the  fourteen 
hundreth  and  eighty-third  year,  on  the  Monday  after  Invocavit ;  and, 
for  the  happy  conclusion  of  the  same,  be  praise,  honour,  and  glory  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  One  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  liveth  and  reigneth,  God  for  all  eternity. — Amen."  As  to 
the  author  of  this  translation,  it  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
Nicholas  Syber,  a  canon  of  Eisenbach.  The  learned  Zeysler,  in  his 
travels  in  Germany,  1776,  states  that  he  saw  a  MS.  of  the  Bible  at 
Giatz  in  Styria,  written  by  Erasmus  Stratter  in  Saltzburg  in  1469, 
which  exactly  agreed  with  this  version.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  copy,  we  read,  in  a  very  old  German-text  hand,  "  This 
Old  Testament  is  given  to  Black  Wentz,  a  dwarf  in  Eger.'*  Probably 
Black  Wenceslaus  was  a  dwarf  high  in  favour  at  the  Bohemian  Court. 
In  the  second  volume  we  read  on  the  fly-leaf,  "  This  New  Testament 
ia  given  to  St.  Hymbert's  Eork,  and  to  the  public." 

10 — 12.  The  tenth  German  Bible  before  the  year  1500  was  pubHshed 
at  Strasbui^  in  1485,  the  eleventh  at  Augsburg  in  1487,  and  the  twelfth 
in  the  same  town  in  1490. 

Before  this  time,  the  Scripture  had  also  been  translated  into  the  Low 
German  or  Nieder  Deutsch  tongue ;  and  two  versions  were  printed  at 
Cologne  before  1490.  The  third  Low  German  version,  of  which  we  can 
exhibit  a  copy,  was  printed  in  Lubeck  in  1 494.  It  is  an  immensely  thick 
volume  and  in  excellent  preservation,  but  has  not  the  original  binding. 
In  the  woodcuts  and  ornamentation  of  the  initial  letters  we  can  trace  a 
great  change  from  the  severe  simplicity  of  Zoburgor's  Bible  of  1433. 
The  approach  of  the  Benaissance  or  semi-classic  style  is  plainly  visible ; 
but  what  the  woodcuts  have  gained  in  elaboration  they  have  decidedly 
lost  in  expression.  We  have  rarely  seen  anywhere,  not  even  among  the 
hideous  paintings  of  Teniers  and  Ostade,  more  repulsive  figures  than 
some  of  those  in  this  Bible.  Their  expression  is  heavy,  gross,  and  sen- 
sual in  the  extreme,  though  the  proportions  of  the  figures  are  more  cor- 
rect than  in  the  Bible  of  Koburgcr.  As  examples  of  a  change  in  costume 
(for  fashions  varied  in  those  days  as  rapidly  as  they  do  at  present),  the 
book  has  considerable  interest.  The  female  headdress  diflers  from  that 
of  Koburger's  Bible  of  1483 ;  but  no  female  headgear  can  surpass  the  ex- 
travagance of  that  of  King  Pharoah  at  the  commencement  of  the  book 
of  Exodus.  Here  the  hair  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  is  Mzzed  out  like 
an  umbrella  beneath  the  royal  crown,  so  as  to  cover  the  face  nearly  to 
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the  tip  of  the  nose.  We  would  call  attention^  also,  to  the  dngalar  figure 
of  Moses  in  the  opposite  woodcut,  where  the  Hebrew  child,  after  being 
saved  firom  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  is  making  his  breakfast  out  of  a 
saucepan  upon  something  exceedingly  like  sausages  or  black  puddings. 
In  another  plate,  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  an  arquebus  or  handgun 
is  being  fired  firom  the  shoulder. 

As  a  sequel  to  those  two  fine  editions  of  the  early  German  Scriptures, 
we  would  call  attention  to  another  early-printed  book  upon  the  table, 
the  Life  of  Christ,  by  Ludolph  the  Carthusian,  in  the  Low  German  or 
Dutch  language.  It  is  a  volume  in  fine  condition,  with  the  original 
binding  and  clasps ;  and  though  printed  after  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century,  the  initial  letters  and  illuminations  are  put  in  by  hand. 
The  Albrecht  Durer  style  of  figure  is  here  well-marked,  but  the  architec- 
tural details  are  still  purely  Gothic.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  Devil^ 
in  the  Temptation  of  our  Lord  in  the  Wilderness,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
volume,  is  represented  with  a  double  fece,  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  descriptions  of  his  appearance  at  the  witch-sabbaths  of  those  days. 

As  a  specimen  of  solid  old  binding,  though  of  nearly  a  century  later, 
we  exhibit  a  Flemish  Bible,  that  of  Jacob  Paets,  about  1630,  with  an 
immense  number  of  woodcuts  by  Christian  Lichen.  In  spite  of  the 
improved  manipulation  we  greatoly  prefer  old  Zoburger's  rude  and 
vigorous  engravings. 

Of  Latin  early-printed  Bibles  we  exhibit  two,  not  much  lai^r  than 
the  ordinary  Bibles  of  the  present  day.  One  was  printed  at  Basle  by  the 
famous  Froben  in  1495 ;  and  the  other,  which  possesses  much  the  clearer 
type  of  the  two,  by  Jerome  Paganini  of  Brixen,  at  Venice,  in  1496. 

Lastly,  we  exhibit  a  pretty  MS.  on  veUum  of  the  four  Gospels,  per- 
haps the  work  of  a  French  scribe  about  the  year  1 420.  It  was  on  such 
copies  of  the  four  Evangelists  that  witnesses  were  formerly  sworn  in 
courts  of  justice.  It  contains  only  four  miniatures ;  but  they  are  neatly 
executed,  and  the  whole  MS.  is  in  fine  condition. 

Wo  trust  we  have  not  wearied  the  patience  of  our  readers  on  a  subject 
on  which  all  are  interested — ^the  earlier  editions  of  that  Sacred  Volume 
which  all  reverence  as  the  Inspired  Word  of  God. 

EDW.  CHARLTON,  M.D. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 
6  Fehruary^  1860. 

John  HodgBon  Hinde,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  ia  the  Chair, 

AinnTAL  Repoet.-— Dr.  Charlton  read  the  47th  yearly  summary  of  the 
Society's  position.  Its  contents  have  chiefly  appeared  in  the  previous 
reports  of  proceedings.  The  chairman  had  liberally  advanced  the  pur- 
chase money  (1,000/.)  for  the  site  of  a  museum,  free  of  interest  for  six 
months.  645/.  had  been  subscribed  towards  this  object,  and  the  report 
appealed  for  frirther  contributions.  Among  the  donors  of  the  year,  Sir 
Walter  Trevelyan  was  especially  entitled  to  thanks  for  his  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  the  library.  The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  thanks 
were  voted  by  acclamation  to  the  chairman  for  his  liberality. 

Life  Mekbebs. — Resohed^  that  on  payment  of  ten  guineas  in  one  sum, 
any  gentleman  may  become  a  life  member. 

Officebs  and  Council. — Patron:  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  North* 
Timberland,  K.G. —  President :  Sir  John  Swinburne,  Bart. —  Vte^ 
Presidents :  The  Eight  Honorable  Lord  Eavensworth,  Sir  Charles  M.  L, 
lionck,  Bart.,  John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.,  and  John  Clayton,  Esq. — 
Treamrer :  Matthew  Wheatley,  Esq. — Seeretaries :  Edward  Charlton, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  and  the  Bev.  John  CoUingwood  Bruce,  LL.D. — Council: 
The  Rev.  Edward  Hussey  Adamson,  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  and  Messrs. 
Thomas  Bell,  William  Dickson,  John  Dobson,  Martin  Dunn,  John  Fen« 
wick,  William  Kell,  William  Hylton  Dyer  Longstaffe  (editor),  Edward 
8poor,  Robert  White,  and  William  Woodman. 

New  Mehbebs.— The  Rev.  Dr.  BesUy  of  Long  Benton,  and  Jolm 
Mrrington  of  High  Warden,  William  Folia  of  Crowhall,  Thomaa  Jam$$ 
of  Otterbum  Castle,  W.  Roddam  of  Roddazn,  and  Nicholaa  Wood  of 
Hetton,  Esqrs. 
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DoKATioirs  OF  Books.— '^(Mfi  Mr.  Diekstm  of  Alnwtek.  Pipe-Bollfl  of 
Northumberland,  1,  2,  3  Edw.  L,  1273-4-5,  and  4,  6,  6  Edw.  1.,  1276- 
7-8;  privately  printed  at  Newcastle,  1854-1860. — -FVorn  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  Lord  Neave's  address  to  its  members,  23  Dec. 
1859. —  IVom  the  Royal  University  of  Christiania.  The  following  pub- 
lications at  Christiania,  1847-1859  :  Olaf  Den  Helliges  Saga  ved  Snone 
Sturlasson,  1853. — Fagrskinna,  1847. — Merges  Historic  i  Kvrtfattet 
TJdtog  af  P.  A.  Munch,  Fjerde  Udgave,  1858. — Almindelig  Norsk  Huus- 
Kalender  med  Primstav  og  Merkedage,  1859. — Tale  og  Cantate  ved  det 
Norske  Universitets  Mindefest  for  Kong  Oscar,  1859. — EarlamagnuB 
Saga  ok  Kappa  bans,  1859. — Nordmsendenes  JSldeste  Eude-og  Helte- 
Saga,  1854.-— Foreningen  til  Norske  Fortidsmindes-merkers  Bevaring, 
1859. — Personalier  oplseste  ved  Hans  MajestsBt  Kong  Oscar  den  Vs 
Begravelse  i  Kidderholmskirken  den  8  de  August,  1859. 

ALA  PETELANA.— Dr.  Bruce  exhibited  a  drawing  of  an  inscribed 
Boman  stone  recently  discovered  at  Carlisle  (in  excavating  foundations 
for  new  offices  for  the  Journal  newspaper).  Mr.  McKie,  who,  during 
the  construction  of  the  new  sewerage,  had  charge  of  the  works,  had  sent 
him  the  drawing,  and  also  informed  him  that  a  perfect  specimen  of  a 
Boman  hand-lamp,  with  also  a  little  god,  beautifully  carved,  had  been 
found  in  the  same  place.     Dr.  Bruce  made  the  following  remarks  :-* 

The  stone  is  about  5ft.  din.  long,  and  a  foot  thick.  It  is  broken  and 
imperfect,  having  sujSered  from  tb^t  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  Gale- 
doniaas,  on  the  occasion  of  a  successful  onslaught,  which  so  many  of  the 
relics  of  Rome  in  these  parts  bear  marks  of.  That  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  no  doubt  told  of  the  occasion  of  its  being  cut,  is  lost ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  to  commemorate  the  erection  of  some 
.  building  of  importance— probably  a  temple.  The  names  of  officials  en- 
gaged in  the  work  are  also  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  fragments  of 
four  letters.  Notwithstanding  these  ravages  the  stone  is  of  great  value, 
and  that  part  of  the  inscription  that  is  left  gives  us  information  which 
we  did  not  possess  before.     The  inscription  may  be  thus  read :  —  *'  lvca.- 

(nVS)  PBA£F(eCTVS)  ALAE  AVGVSTAE   FETBIA5AE   TOBq(vATA£)  m(iLLABIAE) 

c(ivivm)   e(omanoevm)   d(e)d(icaveevnt)  ;    or,  d(e)d(icavit).  —  (This 

temple  was  dedicated  to ,  by  Lucanus,  the  Prefect  of  the  Petriana 

Cavalry,  sumamed^the  Augustan,  entitled  to  wear  the  torque,  consisting 
of  a  thousand  men,  all  Boman  citizens.)  The  notices  which  we  have 
previously  had  of  the  Ala  Petriana  have  been  very  scanty.  Its  name 
occurs  on  the  Blveling  rescript,  along  with  other  troops  then  in  Britain, 
under  the  charge  of  Aulus  Platorius  Nepos.  This  rescript  belongs  to 
the  eighth  tribuneship  of  Hadrian,  answering  to  a.d.  124.  In  Camden's 
day,  a  stone  (which  was  lost  before  Horaley's  time)  had  an  inscription, 
which  has  beonthus  read :  —  **  eADViro  vi^rvs)  TBAi(A]nrB)  e][(£BITvb) 
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al(jb)  pit(bianjb)  KAKTIT8  p(AciEin)VM)  p(eo)c(vkavit).*' — This  stone 
was  found  at  Old  Penrith.  Last  summer,  a  carving  upon  the  side  of  an 
old  limestone  quany,  near  Lanercost,  was  discovered,  which  also  men- 
tions the  Ala  Petriana.  The  inscription  may  be  read  :  —  "  i(vstvs) 
BBVTVB  i)Bc(vBio)  al(je)  pet(kian-»)."  Lastly,  we  have  in  the  Notitia 
list,  after  the  mention  of  the  Tribune  of  the  First  ^lian  Cohort  of 
Dacians  at  Amboglanna,  the  following  entry : —  ^^Prafectus  Ala  Petriana 
Pttrianis.^^  From  this  circumstance,  it  has  been  inferred  that  Walton 
House,  the  station  next  west  from  Amboglanna,  is  the  Petriana  of  the 
Kotitia.  Unfortunately  we  have  met  wi&  no  stony  record  of  the  Ala 
Petriana  at  Walton  House ;  though  we  have  three  of  the  Second  Cohort 
of  the  Tungri,  and  one  of  ihe  Fourth  Cohort  of  the  Gauls.  Let  us  re« 
turn  to  our  new  inscription.  The  letters  are  clearly  cut  and  well 
formed ;  no  ligatures  are  introduced ;  even  the  letters  composing  the 
diphthongs  are  not  tied  together.  The  style  of  the  lettering  indicates  an 
early  date— probably  not  later  than  the  Eiveling  rescript  in  the  time  of 
Hachian.  If,  as  seems  probable  from  the  size  and  character  of  the  slab, 
it  was  attached  to  a  buUding  erected  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Ala,  we  may 
infer  that  this  body  of  troops  were  at  this  time  resident  in  Boman 
Carlisle.  Had  the  inscription  occurred  on  an  altar,  it  might  have  been 
made  when  they  were  only  resting  there  for  a  brief  space.  In  no  other 
inscription  found  in  Britain,  except  this,*  are  we  informed  that  the  Ala 
Petriana  was  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  Augustan ;  that  it  consisted  of  a 
thousand  men;  that  it  was  composed  solely  of  Boman  citizens ;  and  for 
the  first  time,  the  epithet  tarquata  occurs,  as  applied  either  to  this  body 
of  troops  or  any  other  in  Britain.  As  the  troop  was  in  Britain  when 
Hadrian  was,  it  may  have  received  the  epithet  of  Augustan  for  some 
deed  of  valour  done  in  his  presence.  Permission  to  wear  the  torque  was 
no  doubt  another  token  of  bravery.  An  inscription  foimd  in  Italy  gives 
to  this  Ala  the  title  of  his  torquata.  This  body  of  men  must  have  been 
much  reduced  in  size  when  it  came  to  be  quartered  in  the  camp  at 
Walton  House,  which  has  an  area  of  only  2|  acres.  It  seems  also  to 
have  lost  its  ennobling  titles.  This  inscription,  though  it  does  not  con- 
firm the  supposition  that  Walton  House  was  the  Petriana  of  the  ancients, 
is  not  inconcostent  with  that  idea. 

In  connection  with  the  epithet  torquata,  as  applied  to  the  ala.  Dr. 
Bruce,  after  alluding  to  the  surname  Torquatus,  given  to  T.  Manlius, 
because  he  put  on  the  neckchain  f  torques  J  of  a  Gaul  he  slew  in  single 
eombat,  produced  a  curious-looking  double  ring  in  bronze,  about  the  size 
of  a  bracelet.  He  could  not  tell,  he  said,  whether  that  article  ever 
belonged  to  some  ala  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  epithet  torquata :  it 
looked  very  like  a  handcuff,  but  it  might  have  been  esteemed  ornamental 
in  those  days.  It  was  found  at  Birdoswald  by  Mr.  Thomas  Crawhall. — 
The  Chairman  had  hitherto  preferred  the  inference,  drawn  from  the 
I^otitia,  that  Walton  House  was  Petriana,  to  the  opinion  which,  from  a 
nxerely  monumental  inscriptioB,  identified  it  with  Old  Penrith.  The 
new  discovery  complicated  matters  exceedingly. 
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WARKWORTH  CHURCH.— Jfr.  I/mgitaffe  read  the  following  paper 
\fj  the  Rev,  J,  W.  Dunn,  vicar  of  Warkworth,  on  the  vestiges  of  Saxon 
work  revealed  during  the  renovation  of  his  church : — 

The  church  of  Warkworth  before  the  extensive  repairs  which  were 
recently  rendered  necessary  by  its  ruinous  condition  consisted  of  a 
chancel  and  nave,  principally  of  the  later  Norman  style.  At  the  west 
end  an  Early  English  tower  had  been  added,  possibly  some  hundred 
years  afterwards,  and  upon  this  a  spire  of  doubtful  date. 

The  greatest  alteration  would  seem  to  have  taken  place  during  the 
Perpendicular  era.  At  this  period  the  pointed  roofs  had  been  removed, 
the  south  front  of  the  nave  taken  down,  and  a  south  aisle  (with  porch 
and  parvise)  added,  which  was  connected  with  the  nave  by  a  series  of 
pillars  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  south  front,  and  forming  a  graceful 
arcade.  The  walls  of  the  nave  had  been  raised,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
introduction  of  a  flat  roof  and  of  clerestory  windows  above  the  arches. 

The  clerestory  wall  must  have  been  somewhat  carelessly  built,  as  of 
late  the  tokens  of  decay  became  so  marked  and  threatening,  that  last 
July  the  stnicture  was  pronounced  no  longer  safe  for  public  worship. 

In  entering  upon  the  restoration  of  this  venerable  fabric,  one  of  two 
courses  was  to  be  followed — either  to  adopt  the  Norman  t}*pe  or  to  adhere 
to  the  Perpendicular.  The  former  was  finally  decided  upon,  and  imder 
the  direction  of  a  careful  and  experienced  architect,  Mr.  Dobson  of  New- 
castle, the  open  roof  has  been  returned  to,  and  the  unsightly  accumula- 
tions upon  the  north  and  south  walls  have  been  removed. 

As  the  work  proceeded  it  gradually  became  more  interesting ;  for  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  stones  which  had  formed  the  Norman  south 
front  had  been  re-used  as  far  as  they  would  go,  particularly  on  the 
north  side,  in  raising  the  walls  of  the  nave  to  the  required  height. 
Accordingly  on  lowering  these  walls,  mouldings,  and  shafts,  and  por- 
tions of  corbel  courses,  and  grotesque  heads,  and  sometimes  monumentul 
fragments,  turned  up  day  alter  day  in  picturesque  confusion. 

The  most  notable  of  these  remains  I  caused  to  be  carefully  grouped, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  them  before  the 
space  on  which  we  piled  them  was  needed  for  other  purposes.  Many  of 
them  were  quite  fresh  and  sharp,  having  masons'  marks  as  distinct  upon 
them  as  if  they  had  been  carved  but  yesterday. 

There  was  one  relic,  however,  which  surpassed  all  the  rest  for  inter- 
est. It  was  a  sort  of  small  headstone  of  undoubted  Saxon  workmanship^ 
which  carried  the  mind  far  back  into  the  dim  and  hazy  distance  of  an 
age  long  anterior  to  the  clank  of  the  Norman  hammer.  Could  this  old 
stone,  I  asked  myself,  have  served  to  decorate  the  church  at  Werceworde 
which  Ceohvulph,  when  he  entered  Lindisfame,  is  said  to  have  granted 
to  the  Church  of  Durham  in  the  year  of  grace  738  ?^ 

*  738.  "  Intrarit  autem  [Rex  Ceolwlfus]  Lindisfamense  monasterinni  Sancto 
Cuthbcrto  Bei'um  confercns  thcBauros  regit  is  et  terras,  id  est,  Bregcsne  et  Werceworde 
cum  8uis  appcndieiis,  eimul  ct  eeelesia  quam  ibidem  ipse  adijieaverat :  alias  quoqiie 
quattnor  villas^  Wiidccestre,  Hwitingham«  Eadulfingham,  et  Eagwlfingham.'*  (Sym. 
Hist.  £ccl.  Dun.,  79).  868.  '*  Denique  Usbertus  Werccwrde  et  Tillemutlie,  ^lla  vero 
Billingham,  Iledif,  et  Wigedif^  Crecam  quoque  aacrilego  aosu  ipeius  eoolesitt  ab- 
ripiMnnt"  (lb.  94.) 
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Week  after  week  we  examined  stone  after  stone,  bnt  there  was  no- 
thing fiirther  which  we  felt  justified  in  pronouncing  of  the  Saxon  era. 
And  so  the  time  passed  on,  until  the  subject  became  all  but  forgotten. 

At  length,  in  some  excavations  which  became  necessary  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  nave,  at  a  considerable  depth,  the  foundations  of  a  wall  at 
least  four  feet  in  thickness  were  discovered,  consisting  of  stones  many  of 
them  to  all  appearance  water  rolled,  and  all  very  rudely  dressed.  This 
was  in  itself  so  curious,  that  a  further  search  was  at  once  determined 
upon. 

To  continue  the  excavation  westward  was  found  difficult,  and  almost 
impracticable,  by  reason  of  interments  of  old  date ;  and  I  therefore  de- 
cided upon  digging  down  on  each  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  these  foundations  had  any  connection  with  the  Kor- 
man  building. 

The  labours  of  our  vpilling  workmen  were  soon  rewarded.  As  if  by 
instinct  they  soon  laid  bare  the  angles  of  the  east  end  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  that  for  which  I  had  long  been  so  anxiously  searching,  the  pious 
toil  of  Ceolwulph  of  old. 

Two  courses  of  stone  above  the  footing  were  quickly  exposed.  The 
masonry  was  rude,  and  the  dressing  more  the  product  of  the  pick  than 
the  chisel ;  but  the  whole  work  told  of  men  of  heavy  burdens  and  un- 
tiring energy.  At  the  south-eastern  corner  of  this  ancient  relic  a  huge 
stone  lay  extended  to  form  the  first  or  lowest  course.  As  this  is  the 
usual  point  at  which  coins  or  records  are  found,  I  could  not  resist  the 
sacrilege  of  raising  it.  Its  removal  disclosed  to  us  a  longitudinal  cavity 
in  the  stone  below  it,  exactly  such  as  at  the  present  time  is  made  for  the 
reception  of  documents.  Our  anxiety  and  eagerness  may  be  well  ima- 
gined, as  we  dived  hastily  and  breathlessly  down  to  the  bottom  of  this 
treasure  hole  in  hopeful  search  for  coins  or  other  relics.  A  reasonable 
feeling  was  entertained  that  our  belief  would  be  made  certainty  by  the 
discovery  of  some  record  of  Ceolwulph  himself.  We  were  doomed  to 
be  disappointed !  We  were  too  late  by  hundreds  of  years  !  The  open- 
ing was  filled  up  with  rubbish,  and  not  a  trace  remained  of  what  we 
were  willing  to  believe  it  once  contained.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
Norman  builders  of  the  nave  and  chancel  had  known  of,  and  themselves 
ransacked  this  hiding  place  of  their  Saxon  predecessors,  and  had  gloried, 
in  their  comparatively  early  day,  over  the  disinterment  of  what,  even  to 
them,  must  have  been  ancient  memorials. 

After  obtaining  measurements  and  sections  of  the  remains,  these  old 
stones  were  again  unwillingly  consigned  to  their  dark  repose,  never  again 
probably  iu  the  time  of  those  who  stood  curiously  watching  their  rapid 
burial — never  again,  it  may  be,  for  generations  to  come — to  see  the  day. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there,  within  the  nave  of  the  old  church  of  Wark- 
worth,  they  lie,  and  years  hence  they  will  be  found,  if  sought  for,  but 
little  changed  I  warrant  after  this  their  latest  exposure. 

Should  any  doubt  be  entertained  as  to  the  antiquity  of  these  remains, 
I  may  state  that  the  lower  courses  of  our  Norman  chemcel  are  composed 
of  stones  which  without  question  formed  a  part  of  the  earlier  structure, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  identical  in  shape  and  working  with  those  which 
yet  Temain  in  statu  some  two  feet  below  them. 
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Another,  and  yet  more  curious  evidence  may  be  adduced,  for  wbich  I 
am  indebted  to  the  sharp  eye  of  our  head  workman.  The  base  courses 
showed  no  appearance  of  having  been  chamfered,  but  there  was  a  distinct 
and  decided  divergence  from  the  straight  line  in  that  portion  which  had 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  weather — a  divergence  which  many 
years  exposure  to  the  elemental  strife  even  of  this  ungenial  strip  of  our 
island  can  alone  explain. 

FLINT  IMPLEMENTS.— Jfr.  Thompson,  of  Jarrow,  through  Mr, 
Longstaffe,  exhibited  a  large  flint  implement,  7^  in.  by  3|  in.  at  the 
broadest  part,  like  an  axe-head,  beautifully  formed,  broadest  near  the 
front  and  partially  polished  at  that  sharp-edged  but  somewhat  truncated 
part.  The  flint  is  of  a  deep  ochreous  colour.  Also  an  implement  of 
white  flint  5 J  in.  by  2^  in.  at  the  broadest  part,  of  a  more  acute  form 
than  the  other.  These  interesting  objects  were  both  discovered  project- 
ing from  "waves"  or  swellings  of  alluvial  soil  at  the  ajstuary  of  the 
Don  near  Jarrow,  which  had  been  forced  up  by  the  weight  of  heaps  of 
ballast  at  a  little  distance.  Some  have  supposed  that  they  were  brought 
in  the  ballast,  as  it  is  said  that  an  implement  similar  to  the  first  was 
found  in  another  heap  of  ballast  itself;  but  this  is  not  forthcoming,  and 
the  Eev.  Wm.  GhreenweU  states  that  he  has  an  object,  smaller  but  very 
fiimilar,  which  was  found  at  the  estuary  of  the  Yorkshii'e  Don  near 
Thome. 

[In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lyall,  of  South  Shields,  acknowledging  receipt  of 
a  photograph  of  the  larger  flint,  Mr.  Evans  of  Nash  Mills,  Hemel 
Hempstead,  says : — "It  seems  to  be  a  very  fine  example  of  its  kind. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  ordinary  stone  period  of  this 
country,  as  it  is  precisely  of  the  same  character,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  to 
numerous  other  specimens  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  England.  I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  them 
from  Norfolk,  one  as  much  as  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length.  As 
far  as  I  can  judge,  this  from  Jarrow  has  been  fractured  at  the  more 
pointed  end.  Though  not  so  carefully  ground  as  at  the  cutting  part, 
the  axes  of  this  class  usually  have  the  asperities  in  other  parts,  which 
are  left  in  roughly  chipping  them  out,  partially  smoothed  down  by 
smoothing.  The  form,  as  you  observe,  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
the  implements  from  the  Drift,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  but 
that  it  belongs  to  a  much  later  period."] 

Dr.  Brucef  in  allusion  to  the  occurrence  of  older  flints  in  the  Hoxne 
and  Amiens  drifts  (see  Vol.  lY.,  153),  called  attention  to  a  letter  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  stating  that  in  excavating  the  gravel  at  the 
Boiherhithe  entrance  of  the  Grand  Surrey  Dock,  in  1869,  clay  tobacco- 
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pipes  were  foand  at  from  20  to  30  feet  below  the  piesent  raiface.  \_Mr. 
Edward  TindaUy  pipe-maker,  of  Bridlington,  the  writer  of  the  letter, 
has  since  addressed  Dr.  Bruce  on  the  subject.  He  states  that  Mr.  Dins- 
dale,  who  gave  him  the  pipes,  had  himself  brought  them  from  the  gravel 
bed.  Mr.  Anfield  of  Bridlington  Quay  also  gave  Viim  a  tobacco-pipe 
flhortlj  after  it  was  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  36  feet  from  the  sur&ce. 
But  it  seems  that  this  find  was  only  in  deepening  Mr.  Anfield's  well  6 
feet,  and  is  readily  accoimted  for ;  as  is  the  occurrence  of  mauy  flint 
objects  of  Mr.  Tindall*s  extensive  collection  at  5ft.  7in.  below  the 
present  surface  and  from  3  to  6  in.  deep  in  the  upper  part  of  the  drift 
gravel  on  which  Bridlington  town  stands.  Some  of  them  are  very 
similar  to  the  specimens  figured  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes.] 

DENISE8BTJEK— ifr.  Longstaffe  read  a  paper  by -Mr.  William  CouL- 
ton  of  Grindstone-Law,  near  Matfen,  relative  to  the  site  of  this  battle, 
fought  in  634  by  King  Oswald  agarnst  the  British  invader,  TTing  Ced- 
walla;  prefacing  it  with  the  scanty  documentary  evidence. 

Nennius  names  the  battle  Catscaul,  which  aa  annotator  queries  CatiS" 
gudly  the  battle  within  the  Wall.     The  annals  of  Wales  call  it  CanUcavl, 

Beda  says  that  Cedwalla  was  slain  <^at  a  place  called  in  EngHsh 
DeniBeshuma^  i.  e.  Rivas  Denisi.^*^  The  place  was  shown  to  his  day 
where  Oswald,  being  about  to  engage,  erected  a  wooden  cross,  and  to  the 
same  day  men  cut  chips  off  this  relic  and  gathered  moss  from  its  surface. 
The  cross  being  fixed,  the  army,  at  Oswald's  desire,  knelt  in  prayer, 
and  advanced  towards  the  enemy  with  the  first  dawn  of  day.  "  The 
place  in  the  English  tongue  is  called  Sefmfelth,  which  may  be  rendered 
into  Latin  as  Calestis  campus,  which  name  it  anciently  received  from 
a  certain  presage  of  future  events,  signifying  that  there  the  heavenly 
trophy  was  to  be  raised,  the  heavenly  victory  begun,  and  heavenly 
miracles  be  wrought  to  this  day.  It  is  a  place  near  that  Wall,  to  the 
north,  ^ith  which,  to  restrain  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians,  the  EomanB 
girt  Britain  from  sea  to  sea."  Thither  the  brothers  of  the  church  of 
Hexham,  which  was  near,  repaired  annually  on  the  day  before  that  of 
Oswald's  death  and  watched  all  night,  and  since  that  custom  spread  they 
had  lately  built  a  church  there. 

Leland  says  that  **  There  is  a  fame  that  Oswald  won  the  bateUe  at 
Halydene  a  2^  myles  est  from  S.  Oswaldes  Asche.  And  that  Haliden 
is  it  that  Beda  caullith  Havenfeld.  And  men  thereaboute  yet  finde 
smaule  wod  crossis  in  the  grounde." 

Camden  (cd.  1587)  reads  thus: — "If  Cilumum  was  not  here  [at 
ChoUerford],  in  which  the  second  wing  of  the  Astures  had  their  station, 
it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  at  Scilicester  in  Muro,  where,  after  Sigga,  a 

s  <*  Unde  dicitur  :  *  Csedes  CedwallsB  Denial  cursixs  coercuit.' "     (Hen.  Hunt.) 
*  In  the  proportionB  mentioned  in  vol.  iy.  p.  56,  this  measurement  would  be  nearly 
three  modem  miles,  and  suits  the  real  distance. 
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nobleman,  had  treacherously  slain  Elfwald,  king  of  the  NorthumbiianB, 
a  church  was  erected  by  the  faithful  in  honour  of  Cuthbert,  and  of  Os- 
wald, whose  name  has  so  outdone  the  other,  that,  the  old  name  being 
obliterated,  it  is  now  called  S,  Oswaldes,      This  Oswald,  king  of  the 

Northumbrians,  slew  in  just  battle,  near  this  place,  Cedualla.  

That  place  of  victory  posterity  called  Heafonfield,  ».  e,  campus  caelestisi 
which  to-day,  in  the  same  sense,  is  called  Saledon"  And  then  foUow 
some  verses  &om  a  metrical  life  of  St.  Oswald  to  Beda's  effect,  that  then 
was  known  the  cause  why  the  place  had  previously  been  called  Heven- 
feld  as  a  presage  of  such  a  battle,  and  that  the  brethren  of  Hexham  there 
constructed  a  chapel  in  honour  of  St.  Oswald.  That  the  present  St. 
Oswald  is  the  locality  meant  by  Camden  is  obvious  from  his  placing  it 
between  Collerford,  where  the  Wall,  he  says,  joined  by  an  arched 
bridge,  and  Portgate. 

Symeon  (de  Gestis,  under  788),  in  mentioning  the  death  of  Elfwald 
"in  the  place  which  is  called  Scytlescester  near  the  Wall,"  certainly 
states  that  on  the  spot  where  he  was  slain  a  church  was  built  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  SS.  Cuthbert  and  Oswald.  And  as  his  body  was 
taken  for  burial  to  Hexham,  with  a  great  company  of  monks  and  the 
chanting  of  clergy,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Scytlescester  was  not  far  off. 

In  more  modem  times  St.  Oswald's  rather  than  Halton  has  been 
identified  with  Heaveniield,  and  Scjrtlescester  has  been  forgotten.*  A 
field  close  to  St.  Oswald's,  but  south  of  the  Wall  (the  chapel  being  on 
the  north  of  that  barrier),  called  Moulds  close  or  the  Mould  close,  is 
traditionally  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  battle ;  sculls  and  swordlults  (?) 
having,  as  it  is  said,  been  ploughed  up  there.  Wallis  (ii.  113)  says  that 
near  the  chapel  was  found  a  silver  object  like  the  Durham  seal,  which 
comprised  insertions  of  a  head  of  Jupiter  (for  St.  Oswald)  and  a  cross. 

Halton  has  its  bum  and  chapel,  but  some  have  thought  that  neither 
at  St.  Oswald's  nor  Halton  was  the  battle  fought  very  near  to  the  site 
of  any  chapel,  but  that  Beda's  language  favours,  or  at  least  leaves  room 
for,  the  belief  that  Denisesbum  was  some  little  distance  jfrom  Heaven- 
field.  Of  Dilston,  (from  a  dim  similarity  between  Devilswater  and 
Denisesbum,)  Cockley,  Hallington,  Bingfield,  and  the  Erring-bum,  each 
has  had  its  advocator. 

Mr.  Coulson,  from  tradition,  features,  and  names,  considers  that  the 
district  about  three  miles  north  from  Halton,  comprising  Duns-moor, 
was  the  scene  of  action ;  that  the  dene  north  of  it,  through  which  a  bum 
flows  into  Erring-bum,  was  Denisesbume ;  and  that  a  burial  on  Grun- 
ston-law,  which  is  immediately  contiguous,  may  probably  be  that  of 
Gedwalla.     The  following  is  Mr.  Coulson' s  description : — 

Grindstone-law,  locally  Grunston-law,  is  in  the  most  eastern  nook  of 
Saint  John  Lee  parish.  It  forms  a  link  of  a  chain  of  hills  which  stretch 
fr^m  north-east  to  south-west,  and  divide  the  plain  extending  east- 
wards to  the  sea  from  the  mountainous  district  on  the  west. 

The  gently-sloping  elevation  of  its  southern  side  terminates  abruptly 

*  A  defaced  Roman  altar  stands  or  stood  in  the  chapel-yard. 
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in  the  outcrop  of  its  strata,  and  its  northern  surface  is  thereby  formed 
into  a  rugged  and  precipitous  outline,  which,  when  viewed  in  profile  at  a 
distance,  has  been  aptly  likened  to  that  of  a  human  face.  On  the  north 
this  promontory  is  confronted  by  another  hill  of  similar  conformation, 
the  summit  of  which  is  called  Moot-law,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Stam- 
fordham.  A  defile  is  formed  at  the  junction  of  their  bases,  in  which 
flows  westward  to  £rring-bum  a  bum  whose  name  has  fallen  into  ob- 
ecurity. 

The  top  of  the  Grunston-law  is  encircled  by  an  excavation  or  ditch, 
and,  on  the  southern  edge  of  this  enclosure,  which  comprises  an  area  of 
about  two  acres,  a  conical  mound  or  hlLlock  swells  to  a  point  elevated  a 
few  feet  above  the  adjacent  plain  surface.* 

In  substance  Grunston-law  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  limestone, 
coal,  freestone,  and  shale,  and  this  series  is  twice  repeated  in  the  extent 
of  its  whole  height  above  the  vale.  The  summit  is  limestone,  so  broken 
off  from  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  hill  as  to  form  a  rounded  promontory. 
Immediately  below  this  limestone  is  a  thin  seam  of  poor  coal,  and 
several  openings  have  been  made  on  the  line  of  the  entrenchment  on  the 
north-west  side,  apparently  to  get  at  the  coal.  Some  sandstone,  too, 
has  recently  been  taken  out  to  build  a  dike.  This  top  freestone,  being 
very  impure  in  composition,  is  the  worst  of  the  series  for  grinding  pur- 
poses ;  the  best  of  which,  however,  do  not  possess  the  qualities  essen- 
tial to  an  efficient  grindstone.  As  any  sandstone  may  make  a  grindstone 
at  a  pinch,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  grindstone  may  have  been  made 
from  it ;  but  that  it  ever  enjoyed  the  most  contracted  local  celebrity  as 
a  grindstone  quarry,  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  obvious  extent  of 
the  workings,  and  beyond  the  fair  liniits  of  probability. 

I  have  often  stood  on  the  mound,  counting  the  sheep  on  an  evening 
in  ignorance  of  my  position,  and  might  long  have  continued  to  do  so  but 
for  the  information  derived  from  a  stranger  who  requested  me  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Duns-moor,  where,  according  to  tradition,  a  battle  had  been 
fought  in  ancient  times,  and  to  point  out  to  him  the  marks  upon  it  said 
to  have  been  used  for  entrenchments  on  that  occasion.  We  passed  over 
Gmnston-law,  and  he  detected  the  ditches  and  explained  their  purpose. 
After  shewing  him  the  moor,  he  informed  me  that,  as  Duns-moor  bore  a 
closer  affinity  to  Denises-bum  (where  the  battle  was  chronicled  as  taking 
place)  than  any  known  spot  within  the  vicinity,  he  had  purposely  come 
to  inspect  its  appearances.  He  now  concluded  that  the  excavations  on 
the  moor  had  never  been  intended  for  nor  used  as  fortifications,  and 
abandoned  the  identity  he  had  expected  to  prove.  His  visit  however 
led  me  to  assume  that,  after  all,  the  historical  event  might  really  be 
that  which  hitherto  had  only  been  known  to  me  though  the  obscure 
traditions  of  the  battle  of  Duns-moor. 

Duns-moor  lies  insulated  from  Bingfield  by  a  distance  of  nearly  two 

^  **  About  a  mile  east  of  Bingfield  is  another  small  entrenchment  on  a  hill  called 
Grinstone-law ;  the  north-east  part  has  been  destroyed  in  quarrying  for  stone,  and 
the  whole  thing  is  very  obscure,  but  it  seems  to  haye  been  nearly  square,  about  two 
acres,  with  an  entrance  on  the  west  side,  which  was  defended  by  a  tumulus.  There 
are  two  ditches,  diverging  from  each  other,  on  Duns-moor,  which  seem  more  natural 
than  artificial."  (Madauchlan's  Watling  Stxeet,  accompanied  by  a  phm  of  the  Law.) 
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miles,  and  is  simply  an  extension  of  Qnmston-law.  The  plot  of  poor 
land,  to  which  the  tenn  applies,  reaches  within  200  yards  of  the  camp, 
and,  until  the  modem  fence,  which  now  appends  its  western  portion  to 
Bingfield-comb,  had  been  set  up,  Duns-moor  and  Grunston-law-moor 
would  know  no  distinction.  For  all  purposes  involved  in  this  enquiry 
they  are  identical,  as  Dims-moor. 

The  legend  says  that  the  moor  took  its  name  from  a  General  Dun  who 
gained  a  victory  there  against  great  odds.  Concealing  his  army  in  the 
benches  which  yet  stretch  across  the  moor,  and  which  traversed  his  ad- 
versaries' path,  he  attacked  and  routed  them  by  surprise.  These  marks 
are  unadaptcd  to  the  purposes  of  warfare,  and  history  is  silent  in  refer- 
ence to  General  Dun,  but  had  the  name  been  merely  descriptive  of  the 
colour  of  the  herbage,  it  would  have  been  Dun-moor,  or  Brown-moor,  of 
which  there  are  several  instances. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  400  yards  from 
the  camp,  a  point  of  the  substratum  projects  from  beneath  its  barriers  to 
the  extent  of  about  200  yards,  and  forms  the  breadth  of  the  plain.  This 
piece  of  land,  being  incumbent  on  limestone,  has  always  been  dry,  and 
lies  a  little  above  the  adjacent  surface.  Its  area  may  be  about  6  acres, 
and  its  site  is  encircled  on  its  east,  north,  and  north-west  sides  by  a  lair 
of  peat  earth,  the  imquestionable  relics  of  a  former  lake,  or  morass.  On 
the  east  side  of  this  tablet,  between  it  and  the  bog,  there  formerly 
existed  an  upshot  spring  of  considerable  volume,  called  Hell's-cothem 
(caldron).  It  was  supposed  to  be  unfathomable,  and  the  boiling-like 
motion  of  its  water  was  attributed  to  its  connection  with  subterraneous 
fire.  In  connection  with  this  spot,  the  following  story  is  extant : — Once 
upon  a  time,  a  team  of  oxen,  yoked  to  a  wain,  were  engaged  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  when,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  the  beasts  became  un- 
manageable, and  furiously  dashed  down  the  bank  towards  the  Cothem. 
On  passing  over  the  brow  of  a  declivity  midway  between  the  top  and 
the  bottom  some  accident  brought  the  stang  (pole)  into  violent  collision 
with  the  groimd,  producing  a  deep  laceration,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
a  well  that  yet  remains  first  sprang  up.  Unarrested  by  this  obstacle^ 
onwards  the  oxen  swept  down  the  bank  (the  abrasion  occasioned  by 
their  wild  descent  being  still  traceable  in  the  course  of  the  well  strand) 
towards  the  infernal  Cothem,  in  which  oxen,  wain,  and  driver  sank  for 
ever,  the  horns  of  the  oxen  alone  excepted,  which  were  shortly  after 
cast  out  by  the  unusual  surging  of  the  fountain.  Such  is  the  legend. 
About  fifty  years  since  the  two  landlords  of  the  estates  divided  by  the 
bum  deepened  its  channel,  and  having  cut  through  a  stratum  which  lay 
across  its  bed  and  below  the  level  of  the  Cothem,  the  water  which  was 
wont  to  boil  to  its  surfSace  found  a  subterranean  outlet  to  Denises-bum. 
Grass  covers  its  site,  and  the  tradition  is  sinkiug  into  foi^etfulness, 
living  still,  however,  in  the  memory  of  many.  Some  there  are  who 
have  seen  the  Cothem  in  its  pristine  state,  and  remember  the  awe  which 
the  story  imparted  to  a  sight  of  it.  [Mr.  Coulson  thinks  that  the  death 
of  Cedwall  on  the  Law,  and  the  consequent  fiight  of  his  army,  may  be 
dimly  shadowed  in  the  tradition ;  the  wain  being  the  baggage,  the  oxen 
the  army.] 
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This  cradle  of  the  churcli,  unknown  and  disregarded  as  cradles  gener- 
ally are  by  adults,  now  offers  to  be  the  handmaid  to  Hygeia,  to  become 
the  channel  of  the  life-sustaining  water  of  fountains  on  its  west  side  to 
the  heart  of  the  coalfield  on  the  east.  Denises-vale  presents  the  only 
practical  medium  of  communication,  the  projected  aqueduct  supple- 
mentary to  the  Whittle-dean  waterworks  passing  right  through  it. 

On  my  breaking  through  its  thin  covering  of  sward,  the  mound  was 
found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  earth  and  stones.  At  length  the  point 
of  a  fast '  sandstone  was  reached.  While  clearing  this  of  its  covering, 
some  human  bones  were  found.  The  stone  was  a  rough  elliptical  block, 
'without  inscription  or  tool  marks,  6|  feet  in  mean  diameter,  and  2^ 
feet  thick.  Unable  to  dislodge  it  without  help,  I  cut  it  into  portable 
blocks,  and  found  the  granulated  limestone  of  the  native  rock  beneath. 
Through  this  I  sank,  and  soon  came  to  another  freestone.  In  endea- 
vouring to  raise  it  it  broke,  and  one  end  fell  into  the  tomb  below. 
Taking  out  a  wedge-shaped  stone  from  the  other  end  to  admit  light,  I 
obtained  a  distinct  view  of  the  interior.  Nothing  appeared  above  the 
lair  of  soft  earth  with  which  the  bottom  was  lined  but  a  shoulder  blade 
and  a  rib.  I  then  crept  through  the  aperture  into  the  inside,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  north  end,  where,  from  a  niche  in  the  rock,  I  drew  out 
the  front  part  of  the  skull  and  a  jaw,  in  which  the  teeth  were  perfect 
and  close  set.  These  I  returned  to  the  niche,  and,  on  my  way  back- 
wards, probed  the  earthy  stratum  and  found  the  joints  of  the  spine,  the 
hip,  and  thigh  bones,  which  lay  crosswise.  The  body  seemed  to  lie  in 
a  sleeping  position,  with  the  head  to  the  north.  The  length  of  the  tomb 
is  about  6|,  the  breadth  2^,  and  height  2|  feet.  The  roof  consisted  of 
three  strong  stones  like  '  throughs,'  one  end  of  which  rested  on  a  ledge 
of  the  limestone  rock  in  which  the  tomb  is  cut,  and  the  other  on  four 
upright  stones  which  formed  the  other  side.  I  replaced  the  broken 
cover,  and  returned  the  earth,  &c.,  over  it. 

If  history  avers  nothing  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  these  bones  are  the  remains  of  Cedwalla.  The  south  side  of  the 
camp,  unfavoured  by  natural  protection,  would  present  the  most  vulner- 
able point  of  attack.  There  Cedwalla  would  fall,  and  there  nature's 
patrimony  of  groimd  be  assigned  to  him.  The  usage  of  exposing  the 
body  of  a  fallen  enemy  would  not  weigh  with  Oswald  in  his  first  act  as 
a  politic  king  and  an  obedient  Christian. 

The  source  of  Denises-bum  has  been  chosen  for  the  joining  point  of 
three  lords'  lands,  three  townships,  and  three  parishes,  Stamfordham,  Cor- 
bridge,  and  St.  John  Lee,  by  an  abrupt  deflection  of  their  boundaries. 
At  the  same  point  the  vale  is  crossed  by  an  old  Boman  way  called  Cobb's- 
causey,  a  name  which  it  has  transferred  with  its  office  to  the  existing 
road  between  Eyal  and  Whittington.  Tradition  says  that  one  General 
Cobb,  marching  his  army  across  here,  and  stopped  by  the  bog,  caused  the 
causeway  to  be  laid  across  the  vale.  Hence  tiie  present  road,  and  the 
association  of  his  name  with  it,  the  well,  the  fields,  and  every  point  of 
interest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot,  where  some  remains  of  the  causey 
may  BtUl  be  seen.  The  place  held  a  very  prominent  position  amongst 
favourite  ghost  haunts. 
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Hallington  township  has  its  '  holy  well,'  but  no  legends  in  reference 
to  it.  Its  soil  is  fertUe,  its  aspect  southern,  its  boundary  well  defined, 
and  it  is  curiously  appended  to  the  parish  of  St.  John  Lee. 

Bingfield  village  was  probably  for  long  the  only  inhabited  place  in 
the  township  of  the  same  name.  Grunston-law  and  Duns-moor,  occupy- 
ing its  eastern  boundary,  would  form  a  portion  of  the  *  town-land,* 
and  be  depastured  in  common  by  the  occupiers  of  Bingfield  *  in-field.' 
The  farm  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Law  is  termed  Bingfield  East-quarter. 

St.  Oswald's,  commanding  in  position,  and  contiguous  to  the  Boman 
barrier,  is  a  probable  scene  of  conflict  during  the  Boman  occupation. 
Human  bones  and  rusty  armour  at  such  a  place  afford  no  reliable  testi- 
mony. Except  the  *  strand  *  of  the  Crag-well,  St.  Oswald's  has  no 
water  of  any  kind  north  of  the  Wall  at  a  less  distance  than  two  miles. 
Indeed  the  river  Tyne  is  nearer  than  either  the  Swallow  or  the  Erring, 
and,  in  a  description  of  the  place,  would  not  have  been  overlooked  by 
the  most  imperfect  delineator. 

St.  Oswald's  chapel  stands  on  a  level  with,  and  at  the  distance  of  180 
yards  from  the  Well. 

At  the  point  where  the  road  from  Halton  to  Hexham  crosses  Watling 
Street  there  stands  an  old  house  called  the  Chantry. 


MONTHLY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 
7  March,  1860. 

John  Clayton,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations  op  Books. — From  the  Historical  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  Their  Transactions,  Vol.  XI.,  1858-9.  —  From  the  Canadian 
Institute,  The  Canadian  Journal,  January.  —  From  the  Abbe  Cochet, 
Carte  Arch^ologique  du  departement  de  la  Seine  Inferieure. 

Books  Pukchased  by  Subscription. — Dugdale's  ^^tation  of  York- 
shire, 1655-6,  Surtees  Society.     The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Obdeb  op  Pboceebinos. — Resolvedy  that  all  papers  announced  in  the 
circulars  convening  meetings  shall  take  precedence  of  miscellaneouB 
busmess. 

FLINT  IMPLEMENTS.— ifr.  Thomas  Cape,  of  Bridlington,  through 
Mr,  W,  H.  Brocketty  exhibited  a  number  of  ancient  implements  of  flint 
and  stone,  portions  of  the  collections  of  Mr.  Barugh,  an  intelligent  far- 
mer and  Mr.  Thomas  Fox,  of  Bridlington.^    A  perforated  axe-head  S 

^  An  axe  of  yellowish  and  brown  flint,  about  6}  inches  long,  wa«  found  on  16  June, 
1860,  at  Sewerby,  near  Bridlington,  by  Mr.  Fox. 
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inclies  long,  found  near  liaset,  near  Skipsea,  was  remarkably  fine. 
Among  the  flints  there  were  a  circular  knife  and  a  small  white  flint 
arrowhead  with  only  one  barb. 

ENGLISH  COEN".— ifr.  Joseph  Gamett  presented  a  half-crown  of 
Charles  I.,  found  at  Kewcastle,  and  bearing  the  mint  mark  of  a  bell. 

FUKTHEE  DISCOVEKIES  AT  CARLISLE.— i>r.  Bruce  exhibited 
drawings  of  British  and  Boman  remains  lately  discovered  at  Carlisle, 
communicated  by  Mr.  McKie  of  that  city.  Amongst  them  were  lamps 
and  a  sculptured  sacriflcial  figure  with  a  palm-branch.  There  was  also 
a  palstave,  found  at  Aspatria.     He  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

At  our  last  monthly  meeting,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the 
members  an  interesting  fragment  of  an  important  Boman  inscription  dis- 
covered  at  Carlisle.  Since  that  period  another  inscribed  stone  has  been 
exhumed  on  the  same  spot.  As  usual,  the  stone  is  fractured.  In  the  last 
example  we  had  the  lower  lines  of  the  inscription  complete.  In  this  case, 
the  fhuiture  is  vertical,  and  the  right  hand  portion  of  the  stone  is  alto- 
gether wanting.  Hence,  though  we  have  a  portion  of  every  line  of  the 
inscription,  we  have  not  one  complete.  In  aU  probability,  the  present 
fragment  is  only  half  of  the  original.  When  whole,  it  has,  seemingly, 
been  a  square  tablet,  with  a  circular  recess  at  the  bottom.  It  may 
have  been  placed  over  a  statue,  the  head  of  which  occupied  the  recess. 
The  stone,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  1ft.  11  in.  long,  1ft.  din.  broad,  and 
4in«  thick.  The  sides  are  panelled.  The  margin  of  the  face  of  the 
tablet  is  tastefuUy  adorned  by  a  moulding  of  the  cable  pattern.  The 
letters  of  the  inscription  are  very  clearly  cut,  and  possess  a  beauty  of 
form  well  worthy  the  attention  of  modem  type-foimders.  The  following 
is  the  inscription : — dei  hebc.     .     .     . —  victi  coi.     .     .     . —  T3vs 

PBO  8      .      .       . COMlCaiTOK      .      •      . BABBAKORV      .      .      . —  OB  VIBTV 

.  .  . —  p  sEXTAKiv.  .  .  . —  TAT  TBAU.  .  .  Some  Ugaturcs  (or  tied 
letters)  are  introduced  in  the  inscription,  but  they  are  of  a  very  simple 
description.  They  are  indicated  in  the  foregoing  copy  by  a  smaUer 
tjpe.  Judging  from  the  character  of  the  letters  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  ligatures,  &e  inscription  is  probably  not  later  than  the  time  of 
Heliogabalus.  The  inscription  is  quite  new  in  its  character ;  and  hence, 
if  complete,  would  probably  present  some  fresh  phase  of  society  in 
Boman  Britain.  Judging  from  the  portion  of  the  circular  recess  at  the 
bottom  which  is  deficient,  we  have  as  y^t  only  got  the  half  of  the  in- 
scription. It  is  a  hazardous,  and,  for  historical  purposes,  an  unsatisfac- 
tory thing,  in  such  circumstances,  to  draw  upon  the  imagination  for  the 
remainder.  The  stone  was  probably  set  up  in  a  temple  of  Hercules, 
who  amongst  his  other  titles,  reckoned  those  of  Invictus  and  Conservator, 
traces  of  which  appear  in  the  inscription.  One  peculiarity  of  the  stone 
is  that  the  name  of  the  deity  is  in  the  genitive  case.  The  word  governing 
it  is  wanting,  so  that  we  do  not  know  the  precise  fonn  of  dedicatioii. 
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Perhaps  the  word  numini  (to  the  deity)  is  to  be  supplied ;  or  perhaps 
the  dedication  is  to  some  fellowship  of  the  priests  or  worshippers  of  the 
god — Sodalicio  cultorum  JECerculis ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  word  fanum 
is  on  the  missing  part  of  the  stone;  in  which  case  the  first  lines  of  the 
inscription  would  simply  announce  the  fact  that  this  was  a  temple  of 
Hercules.  Our  chairman,  Mr.  Clayton,  informs  me  that  he  saw  at 
Verona  a  slab  containing  the  words  Fanum  Merculta,  This  slab,  or  the 
statue  which  probably  accompanied  it,  has  evidently  been  set  up  "  for  the 
safety  "  {pro  salute)  of  some  individual  or  body  of  men.  If  we  take  the 
words  as  they  stand  before  us,  they  read,  "  For  the  safety  of  our  foreign 
fellow  soldiers,  on  account  of  their  valour."  In  this  case  the  inscription 
has  been  made  by  Italian  troops,  in  honour  of  some  auxiliary  cohort 
or  ala  with  whom  they  had  co-operated.  This  interpretation  breathes  a 
more  kindly  feeling  than  we  would  expect  from  Latin  soldiers.  The 
word  harharusj  as  applied  to  foreign  troops,  is  exceedingly  rare  in 
Boman  inscriptions— if,  indeed,  another  example  besides  this  can  be  found. 
It  is  not  impossible  that,  should  the  remainder  of  the  inscription  be 
found,  the  occasion  of  its  erection  may  prove  to  have  been  a  successful 
onslaught  of  the  Komaiis  on  the  barbarians  of  Caledonia.  It  will  be 
in  the  recollection  of  most  of  us,  that  at  Kirkandrews,  a  village  to  the 
west  of  Carlisle,  there  is  an  altar  which  has  been  erected  to  some  deity 
whose  name  is  lost — ob  res  trans  vallum  prospere  gestas — on  account  of 
achievements  prosperously  performed  beyond  the  Wall.  Of  the  remainder 
of  the  Carlisle  inscription  little  is  certain,  excepting  that  one  Publius 
Sextanius  or  Sextantius  seems  to  have  had  some  hand  in  it.  This  is 
not  a  name  known  in  Boman  story.  The  discovery  of  another  in- 
scription, so  soon  after  the  one  described  at  our  last  meeting,  shows  how 
rich  the  site  of  Carlisle  is  in  historic  relics  of  the  Boman  era.  Should 
any  event,  toward  or  untoward,  require  the  rebuilding  of  the  present 
city,  a  mass  of  historical  lore  would  probably  be  disinterred  which  in 
real  value  would  amply  repay  the  cost  of  the  operation. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  thus  much  might  be  gathered  from 
what  remained  of  the  inscription :  That  it  was  a  votive  tablet  erected 
in  the  temple  of  Hercules  by  Publius  Sextantius,  a  Boman  soldier,  for 
the  safety  or  wellbeing  of  his  foreign  fellow-soldiers  out  of  respect  for 
their  valour.  The  garrisons  of  the  Boman  Wall  were  all  composed  of 
foreign  troops,  but  the  officers  were  Boman.  The  term  used  in  the  in- 
scription, "  barbari,*^  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  all  other  nations 
but  their  own : — ^by  the  Bomans,  to  all  nations  but  those  of  Greece  and 
Bome.  A  photograph  of  the  stone  was  exhibited  by  the  chairman,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  inscription  was  wanting. 

DBINKING  TBIPODS— ifr.  Fairless,  Hexham,  had  sent  for  exhi- 
bition a  tripod  bronze  vessel,  about  11  inches  high,  and  5  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  bowl.     The  spout  is  destitute  of  ornament,  but  round 
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the  bowl  is  a  belt  of  raised  ornamental  Lombardics  of  the  fourteentli 
century,  similar  in  design  and  treatment  to  those  used  on  bells.  It  was 
discovered  in  draining  a  field  in  Hexhamshire,  near  the  old  road  passing 
the  Linnels  and  by  Ladycrossbank  into  the  county  of  Durham.  The 
founder's  stock  of  letters  for  casting,  which  Mr.  White  explained  were, 
as  at  present,  used  like  moveable  types,  has  not  been  extensive,  the  in- 
scription being  the  following  benison : — *  bene  seit  ki  bcit  beio  for 
Bene  8&it  hi  hein  heity  Bmi  soit  qui  hien  hoit,  (Be  it  well  with  him 
wbo  drinks  well.) 

This  rhyming  phrase  [writes  Mr.  Way,]  shews  us  that  the  tripod 
was  used  in  festive  potations — a  mediaeval  toady-kettle  in  fact ; — whereas 
I  have  generally  supposed  such  tripods  were  used  as  ewers,  in  accordance 
with  the  legend  on  one  I  saw  in  Norfolk,  venez  laveb,  "  Come  and 
wash,"  the  ablutions  at  table  after  meals  being  a  matter  of  more  marked 
observance  when  forks  were  not  in  fashion. 

We  have  not  many  objects  of  this  class  bearing  inscriptions.  AU 
such,  however,  perhaps  with  one  exception,  known  to  me,  have  legends 
in  old  French,  which  may  probably  present  some  dialectical  peculiarities 
from  which  a  skilful  philologer  might  fix  more  closely  the  origin  of 
these  works  in  metal.  I  have  a  notion  that  they  wore  produced  in  the 
northern  parts  of  France,  or  else  in  those  parts  of  Flanders  where  French 
was  the  prevalent  language.  Dinan  is  a  town  which  I  have  conjectured 
may  have  produced  many  of  them.  Your  county  has  produced  not  a 
few,  but  generally  not  ornamented. 

llie  late  Col.  Howard  had  a  remarkable  bronze  cooling  vessel,  or 
caldron,  of  the  same  date  as  Mr.  Fairless's,  and  with  highly  ornamented 
letters,  almost  identical  in  character.  It  bears  the  name  of  the  maker, 
in  Latin :  viLEUivs  angetel  me  fecit  fiebi,  and  the  following  French 
distich: — 

*  ^  Je  8US  pot  de  graunt  bonhur 
Viaundo  a  faire  de  bon  Bayheur. 
f .  e. 

Je  siiLe  pot  de  grand  honnuer 
Yiande  a  faiie  de  bon  saveur. 

(14  Arch.,  plate  52.)  A  brass  ewer  was  found  in  Roxburghshire,  and 
is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Kelso,  to  which  I  would  invite  attention, 
as  bearing  a  bilingual  inscription  which  seems  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  question  of  the  country  where  these  metal  vessels  were  manufac- 
tured. On  this  example  we  find  the  words  Neemt  water ^  "  Take  the 
water,"  much  as  the  "  Venez  laver."  These  words  are  followed  by  the 
French  Prendes  lea/ve  (Prendez  Teau),  equivalent  to  the  former. 

On  a  mazer  of  the  fifteenth  century  I  find  the  notion  of  a  good 
drinker  thus  quaintiy  expressed — 

Sit  ye  still,  and  kei>e  at  rest, 
Drinke  ye  may,  among  the  l^este ; 
Hoso  wylleth  God  to  plese 
Let  hys  neybor  syt  at  ese. 
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I  wish  Mr.  Fairless'a  toddy-kettle  could  yield  some  aroma  of  tlie 
olden  times  to  reveal  to  us  what  was  the  cheering  liquid  which  the 
vessel  was  destined  to  dispense.  Was  it  mead,  or  the  favorite  celia,  or 
freshly  seethed  ale  in  which  our  forefathers  so  much  delighted  ? 

{_Mr,  Fairlessy  in  a  subsequent  communication,  states  that  Mr.  Wylam 
Walker  has  three  or  four  uninscribed  vessels  of  the  same  material, 
found  on  cutting  the  railway  west  of  Hay  don  Bridge.  One  is  rather 
fiimilar  to  Mr.  Fairless's,  a  second  is  a  kailpot,  15  in.  height  by  15  in. 
diam.,  a  third  is  another,  5  in.  height  by  7^  in.  diam.,  and  a  fourth  is 
a  thin  pan,  15  in.  diam.,  by  2^  in.  height.] 

Dr,  Charlton  added  the  following  remarks  on  this  class  of  vessels 
generally : — 

The  bronze  tripod  vessels,  in  shape  very  closely  resembling  our  modem 
coffee-pots,  have  been  frequently  assigned  to  a  very  early  period,  from 
the  rudeness  of  the  workmanship,  the  localities  in  which  they  have  been 
found,  and  the  general  tendency  to  ascribe  all  objects  in  bronze  to  a 
Roman  or  Celtic  period.  In  the  Society's  collection  there  are  three  of* 
these  ancient  tripod  vessels,  and  two  of  them  have  the  spout  terminating 
in  a  rude  serpent's  head,  such  as  is  generally  supposed  to  indicate  Scan- 
dinavian workmanship.  We  are  not  ourselves  inclined  to  regard  these 
objects  as  either  Scandinavian  or  Boman.  They  have  not  the  peculiar 
features  of  Scandinavian  design,  and  they  are  assuredly  wanting  in  the 
elegance  of  form  and  perfection  of  workmanship  so  characteristic  of  old 
Boman  art.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  these  tripods  have  been  discovered  in 
direct  proximity  to  undoubted  Boman  remains ;  but,  from  time  to  time, 
they  have  been  found  associated  with  relics  which  we  usually  refer  to 
the  Celtic  period.  The  absence  of  inscriptions  on  these  vessels  have 
always  rendered  their  age  a  matter  of  question  ;  and,  moreover,  so  few 
bear  any  ornamentation  at  all,  that  little  can  be  determined  from  this 
feature.  We  might  be  inclined  to  believe  that  some  of  the  better  and 
more  ornate  examples  are  Boman,  while  the  ruder  ones  were  cast  at  a 
later  period,  in  imitation  of  these  examples.  These  tripod  vessels,  from 
their  small  size  and  the  imperishable  nature  of  the  thick  bronze  of  which 
they  were  composed,  have  resisted  the  inroads  of  time,  bad  usage,  and 
weather,  better  than  most  other  materials  which  may  have  been  hidden 
with  them.  They  have  often,  therefore,  been  found  alone,  buried  deep 
in  peat  mosses,  far  away  from  any  present  habitation ;  but,  more  than 
once,  the  articles  found  in  their  immediate  vicinity  have  belonged  to 
the  medieval  period  of  our  history,  rather  than  to  a  more  remote 
antiquity.  Thus,  about  eight  years  ago,  a  bronze  tripod  vessel  of  tliis 
character  was  found  in  the  Share  Moss,  near  Bellingham ;  and  close  to 
it  were  about  400  silver  coins  of  the  Edwardian  era,  with  coins  of  Alex- 
ander III.  of  Scotland,  and  several  from  the  mint  at  Durham  and  New- 
castle. The  mere  fact  of  the  coins  being  found  near  the  tripod  vessel 
would  suggest  that  it  was  at  all  events  in  use  at  the  period  referred 
to,  but  did  not  prove  that  it  was  not  manufactured  at  a  much  earlier 
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date.     We  can  now,  however,  prodnce  a  bronze  tripod  vessel,  of  the 
usual  coffee-pot  shape,  but  of  undoubted  mediaeval  workmanship. 

[Br.  Charlton,  in  addition  to  this  Hexham  instance,  refers  to  Col. 
Howard's,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Way.]  Both  these  must  be  admitted  to 
belong  to  mediaeval  times ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  others,  with- 
out mark  or  letter,  should  not  be  referred  to  a  similar  recent  period  of 
our  history.  A  curious  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  our  views 
regarding  these  bronze  tripods  is  to  be  found  in  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Here  numbers  of  these  bronze 
tripod  caldrons  are  depicted  as  in  daily  use,  some  of  them  being  exactly 
similar  in  shape  to  that  bearing  the  old  French  inscription,  and  figured 
in  the  Archaologia,  Moreover,  in  this  same  MS.  we  have  a  figure  of  an 
attendant  canning  a  tripod  (coffee-pot)  shaped  vessel,  exacfiy  similar 
to  those  now  in  the  Society's  collections.  In  the  other  hand  he  bears  a 
dish  or  platter ;  and  possibly  warm  drink,  or  spiced  wine,  was  handed 
to  the  guests  in  these  vessels.  The  inscription  on  the  Hexham  tripod 
vessel  would  in  such  case  be  peculiarly  appropriate.' 

GOTHIC  V.  CLASSIC— ifr.  F,  R,  Wilson,  architect,  Alnwick, 
exhibited  large  drawings  by  him  of  the  Forum  of  Bome,  restored,  as  a 
creditable  typo  of  the  classic  styles  of  architecture ;  and  of  a  cluster  of 
mediaeval  cathedrals,  churches,  and  domestic  buildings  existing  in  Eng- 
land. The  object  was  to  afford  a  fair  means  of  judging  between  the 
styles  in  reference  to  modem  adaptations.  York  and  Durham  cathedrals 
justly  take  a  prominent  position.  [Mr.  Wilson  has  since  obtained  very 
handsome  photograms  of  these  drawings.]  He  also  exhibited  a  restored 
view  of  Brinkbum  interior,  and  drawings  of  buildings,  old  and  new, 
upon  which  he  has  been  professionally  engaged,  including  Cheswick 
House,  the  arrangements  at  Alnwick  Cemetery,  Kyloe  Church,  buildings 
at  Alnmouth,  &c. 

CHIBBTJRN  PRECEPTORY.— iTr.  Wilson  also  presented  detailed 
views  and  elevations  of  this  interesting  building,  and  read  some  "  new 
notes  "  thereon.  A  previous  paper,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wilson,  was  read 
by  Mr.  Woodman,  at  the  Newcastle  Congress  of  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute, and,  since  the  reading  of  Mr.  Wilson's,  has  been  published  in  17 
Arch.  Journal,  35.  Mr.  Woodman  observes  that  the  establishment  was 
possibly  founded  by  the  Fitz-Williams,  the  tenants  in  chief,  or  by  the 
Widdringtons,  who  held  imdcr  them  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  whose 
arms  may  be  intended  by  a  defaced  quarterly  escutcheon  over  the  chapel 
doorway.  He  then  cites  the  following  evidences : — 1.  Bishop  KcUaw's 
return  (in  his  Register)  of  the  Hospitallers'  goods  in  1313,  before  the 

'  See  an  article  by  Mr.  T.  Hudson  Turner  on  Drinking  Customs,  in  the  Arch»ologi- 
cal  Journal  for  1845. 
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acquisition  of  the  Templars'  lands.  The  house  of  Chipbum  was  then 
worth  10/.  yearly.  2.  The  document  mentioned  by  Mr.  WHson,  and 
printed  by  Dr.  Eaine,  viz.,  a  grant  by  Eobert  Grosthette,  formerly 
master  and  keeper  of  the  house  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  at  Chibbum. 
It  is  witnessed  by  brother  John  de  CrauinnC)  the  preceptor  of  Chibbum, 
Alan  and  Robert,  clerks,  of  the  same  place,  and  others.*  3.  The  Hos- 
pitallers* rental  in  England,  in  1388,  (published  by  the  Camden 
Society),  wherein,  under  "  bajulia  (bailiwick)  de  Chibum,"  we  find 
that  brother  John  de  Bilton  the  preceptor,  brother  John  Dacombe 
the  chaplain,  and  brother  Simon  Dengayne,  and  some  enumerated 
servants  of  the  hpusehold,  resided  at  Chibbum.  The  manor-house 
was  ruinous,  and  Mr.  Parker  attributes  the  present  buildings  to  a 
period  immediately  succeeding.  That  this  is  the  date  of  the  chapel 
is  admitted  on  all  hands.  4.  The  crown  minister's  account,  in  1640, 
after  the  Dissolution,  mentioning  the  manor  of  Chibbum  as  parcel  of 
the  possessions  of  the  late  preceptory  of  Mount  St.  John,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  the  chaplain  performing  divine  service  there.  5.  The  grant  of  the 
manor  to  Sir  John  Widdrington  and  Cuthbert  Musgrave  in  1553. 
6.  The  wiU  and  inventory  in  1593  of  Hector  Widdrington,  a  constable 
of  horsemen  of  Berwick,  and  natural  son  of  Sir  John ;  his  chattels  at 
Berwick  were  worth  56/.  11«.  2d.;  and  he  had  com  at  Chibbum, 
with  divers  household  chattels,  worth  4L  9*.  2d.  7.  The  survey  for 
the  crown  in  1717,  after  the  attainder  of  Lord  Widdrington.  Two  of 
the  fields  Are  called  St.  John's-flatt-meadow  and  St.  John's-pasture.  8.  A 
survey  made  for  Sir  George  Warren,  hart.,  a  subsequent  owner,  in  1768. 
*  *  The  mansion  house  at  Low  Chibbum  is  the  remains  of  a  religious 
house.  The  walls  and  timber  are  extraordinary  good^  but  the  slate  is 
much  out  of  repair.  It  has  never  been  pointed,  nor  any  of  the  rooms 
ceiled.  The  slate  ought  to  be  taken  off,  dressed  over,  and  what  it  falls 
short  made  up  with  new.  The  tenants  make  themselves  conveniences 
for  stables,  &c.,  out  of  what  were  formerly  a  chapel  and  parlours."  The 
manor  is  now  Lord  Vernon's. 

Mr.  Wilson's  paper  is  printed  below. 

Having  undertaken,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
of  Lindisfame,  the  task  of  surveying  and  delineating  every  church  in 

•  A  remarkable  document.  "  Frater  Robertus  Grosthette  quondam  magUter  et  atstos 
domua  hospitalis  Sancti  Johannis  de  Cliibume — Priori  et  monachia  de  Insula,  totam 
illam  quietam  clamacionem  quam  Adam  filius  Robcrti  Tcmpleman  tenens  nostcr  de 
Houbume  fecit  eisdem — do  coramuna  cujusdam  petariDB. — Prescns  scriptum  Bigilli 
domus  de  Chiburne  impressione  roboravi.  Hila  tcstibus  Fratre  Johanne  do  Crauinne 
tune  precepice  de  Chiburne — Alano  et  Roberto  tunc  clericis  de  Chibum  et  aliia. — 
Seal,  a  cross."  (Raino's  No.  Dm.  App.  116,  from  Durham  Treasury,  ij.  j.  Special., 
H.  iij.) 
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his  archdeaconry,  my  investigations  led  me  to  "Warkworth,  where  the 
courtesy  of  the  vicar  introduced  me  to  what  he  considered  a  most  in- 
teresting but  somewhat  enigmatical  ruin  in  his  neighbourhood — Chib- 
bum.  The  great  archaeological  interest  I  found  the  remains  to  possess, 
on  attentive  examination,  induced  me  to  return  for  three  successive 
days,  and  to  make  a  most  careful  delineation  of  every  part  of  the  build- 
ings, stone  by  stone,  which  drawings  I  have  now  the  honour  to  present 
to  the  Society.  I  have  made  no  research  for  historical  accoimts  of  the 
place,  as  I  learned  that  a  paper,  yet  unpublished,  had  been  read  by  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Society ;  but  I  see,  among  the  copies  of  charters 
printed  in  Eaine's  !N^orth  Durham,  a  document  mentioning  the  original 
building  as  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  de  Chibbum. 

All  mention  of  Chibbum,  in  any  of  the  works  on  Northumberland,  is 
bare  and  scanty  always;  and  more  than  once  incorrect.  Mackenzie 
merely  says : — "  Chibbum  is  a  very  old  strong  building,  which  has  been 
moated  round ;  and  the  rivulet  which  passes  it  could  easily  be  diverted 
into  the  ditch  in  times  of  danger."  Hodgson  goes  so  far  as  to  say  : — 
"It  is  a  massive  old-fashioned  stone  building,  with  a  chimney  like  a 
huge  buttress  projecting  from  its  south  gable.  I  see  no  groimd  to  be- 
lieve that  the  building,  now  occupied  as  a  bam  here,  was  ever  a  chapel 
belonging  to  the  established  church,  either  in  papal  times,  or  since  the 
Beformation,  as  some  have  supposed."  But,  in  Turner's  valuable  book 
on  Domestic  Architecture,  the  subject  is  treated  at  greater  length. 
Pinding  that  the  conclusions  drawn  in  this  more  modem  and  important 
notice  are  not  quite  correct,  and  knowing  also,  that  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  it  are  likely  to  be  consulted  for  ultimate  decision  in  any  con- 
tested point,  I  deemed  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  Society  to 
hear  the  evidence  of  the  stones  themselves. 

The  passage  referred  to  is  as  follows  : — "  But  the  preceptory  of  the 
Hospitallers,  at  Chibbum,  existing  now  almost  as  it  was  left  by  the 
breljiren,  affords  too  curious  and  interesting  a  subject  to  be  passed  over. 
.  .  .  The  building  foraied  a  hollow  square,  into  which  there  was  one 
gateway  ;*  and  in  all  probability  all  the  entrances  to  the  building  were 
from  the  court  yard.  The  principal  dwelling-house,  which  was  at  the 
west  end,  is  still  almost  perfect.  It  is  a  long,  low  building  of  two  sto- 
ries, having  external  chimneys  at  the  soutii  end,  and  others  in  the 
centre.  The  windows  on  the  second  floor  were  built  with  corbels,  pro- 
bably to  attack  assailants  who  were  beneath.*  Internally,  we  find  the 
partition  of  oak  plank  placed  in  a  groove  at  top  and  bottom,  with 
a  narrow  reed  ornament  on  the  face  three  inches  in  thickness,  placed 
at  a  distance    of  twelve    inches  apart,   the  intersticeB    filled  with 

*  **  The  principal  entrance  was  by  an  arched  gateway  into  the  court  on  the  north 
side.  The  dwelUng-house  is  of  two  stories  and  has  been  divided  into  three  apart- 
ments on  each  floor.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  passage  with  a  low  arched  doorway, 
and  there  are  four  midlioned  windows,  two  of  three  lights  and  the  others  of  two  lights 
each."  (Woodman.) 

*  **  The  windows  of  the  upper  floor  opening  towards  the  west  are  now  flush  with 
the  wall,  being  of  comparatiyely  modem  construction,  but  originally  they  appear  to 
have  rested  on  corbels  projecting  about  12  inches."  (Ibid.) 
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loam.*  The  chimneys  are  of  great  size,  having  one  very  large  stone  over 
the  opening  for  the  fireplace.  The  steps  to  the  second  story  are  solid 
hlooks  of  wood,  those  heneath  being  of  stone.'  The  ceiling  of  th© 
ground  floor  is  of  oak  moulded,*  upon  which  are  laid  narrow  oak  planks, 
having  their  undersides  smoothed,  and  a  reed  ornament  on  them,  so  as 
not  to  require  plaster.  The  south  side  ic||  formed  by  the  chapel,  which 
is  of  excellent  ashlar  work.  At  the  east^d  is  the  great  win(k)w ;  and 
the  chapel  has  this  peculiarity — there  is  an  upper  floor  of  about  two- 
thirds  its  length  from  the  west,  still  remaining,  with  the  fireplace  at  the  ' 
proper  level.  This  has  clearly  been  part  of  the  original  plan,  and  is  a 
good  example  of  the  domestic  chapel  as  described  in  previous  chapt-ers ; 
and  it  communicates  with  the  dwelling.  There  is  a  similar  instance  of 
this  m  a  chapel  within  the  keep  at  Warkworth  Caatle.  The  east  and 
north  sides  are  missing ;  they  doubtless  contaiued  the  inferior  dwelling 
rooms,  stables,  &c." 

That  part  of  the 'building  called  in  the  foregoing  account  the  "prin- 
cipal dwelling  house,"  instead  of  being  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
edifice,  as  conjectured,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  character  of  the 
masonry  to  be  post-Reformation  work.  It  is  built  in  the  semi-fortified, 
semi-domestic  style  that  prevailed  in  those  fierce  times  when  every 
man's  house  was  his  castle  as  well  as  his  home.  I  incline  to  fix  the 
precise  date  as  immediately  succeeding  the  Beformation,  for  this 
reason :  when  the  dwelling  house  was  building,  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  fact  of  the  chapel  being  in  good  preservation,  and  in  disuse,  to 
secure  additional  chamber  accommodation.  The  floor,  described  in  the 
before-quoted  passage  as  only  extending  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
chapel,  was  inserted ;  and  fireplaces  and  doors  made  precisely  similar  in 
character  to  those  of  the  new  house,  to  make  it  thus  available.  The 
floor,  however,  extended  tbe  whole  length  of  the  chapel ;  for  a  door, 
leading  to  other  apartments  in  an  adjacent  building,  now  in  ruins,  is 
situat^  on  the  very  angle  which  is  erroneously  supposed  not  to  have 
been  floored.  (See  drawing  at  A.)  I  can  well  imagine  it  would  be 
difficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  after  taking  up  the  fallacious 
opinion  that  the  work  was  all  of  one  period ;  because  the  floor  brought 
up  to  the  east  end  cuts  the  east  window  in  two.  But,  as  wiU  be  seen 
from  my  drawings,  the  east  window  was  filled  up  to  meet  this  con- 
tingency, and  two  small  square  apertures  left  in  the  interstice — the  one 
to  light  the  upper  floor,  the  other  the  lower  one. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chapel,  the  label  moulding  of  the  ancient 
building  points  out  the  original  features.  It  rose  and  fell  regularly 
over  three  windows  on  one  level,  and  arched  over  the  doorway.  It  was 
broken  up,  when  the  floor  was  laid,  in  the  manner  we  now  see ;  the 
doorway  filled  up,  and  the  original  windows  disposed  of  in  the  same 

•  *<  In  one  of  the  upper  chambers  an  old  partition  remains,  consisting  of  oak  planks 
set  in  grooves  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  edges  of  the  planks  are  reeded  on  the  face. 
They  measure  about  6  inches  broad  aiid  3  inches  thick,  and  are  placed  4  inches  apart, 
the  intervening  spaces  being  filled  up  with  clay  and  straw.''  (Woodman.) 

"f  "  There  is  also  access  to  this  floor  by  stone  stairs  from  the  court "  (Ibid.) 

*  ^'  Both  joists  and  boards  having  a  reed  rim  along  their  angles."  (Ibid.) 
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manner,  except  the  bases  of  two  of  them,  which  were  cunningly  turned 
into  small  square  lights  for  the  lower  floor  of  the  chapel  thus  divided. 
The  two  small  ogee-headed  single  lights,  so  curiously  below  the  level 
of  the  other  windows,  were  also  left  to  light  the  lower  part  of  the 
building ;  while  a  new  square  muUioned  opening  was  made  on  the  same 
line  as  an  existing  double  ogee-headed  window,  to  furnish  more  light 
for  the  upper  part.' 

The  story  of  Chibbum,  then,  is  thus  told  by  its  stones.  The  hospital, 
situated  a  seven-miles*  stage  from  Warkwoith,  on  the  road  between 
Holy  Island  and  Durham — a  welcome  sight,  no  doubt,  to  many  a  weary 
pilgrim — was  in  decay  when  the  dwelling-house,  now  standing,  was 
erected.  But  the  remains  of  the  chapel  were  in  such  preservation  as 
permitted  additional  accommodation  to  be  obtained  by  tbrowing  a  floor 
across  it,  and  converting  both  stories  into  chambers.  A  fire-place  above 
stairs,  and  another  below  staiis,  were  inserted  for  the  convenience  of  this 
arrangement ;  and  the  original  windows,  now  inconveniently  situated, 
with  regard  to  height,  for  both  stories,  were  filled  up  for  the  sake  of 
strength  and  snugness,  and  others  made  in  more  suitable  positions. 

The  present  state  and  prospects  of  the  buildings  are  most  lamentable, 
and  needful  of  this  learned  Society's  attention.  A  few  years  ago,  they 
were  used  as  a  kind  of  farmstead ;  which  occupancy,  rough  as  it  was, 
afforded  some  protection.  But  now,  the  farm  buildings  are  removed  to 
a  great  distance,  and  the  sole  occupant  of  the  dwelling-house  is  a  herd. 
The  chapel,  dismantled  of  its  oak  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  farm  build- 
ings, is  floorlcss,  roofless,  and  uncared  for — save  by  the  bats,  jackdaws, 
and  starlings.  The  ancient  roads  are  obliterated ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  fear  that  this  quaint  old  place,  which  should  be  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  the  Hospitallers,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  the  dowager 
ladies  of  the  house  of  Widdrington,  who  made  it  their  pleasant  home  in 
Elizabethan  times,  will  as  completely  disappear  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  additional  cow-byre  requirements.  [Mr.  Wilson  adds  the  following 
note. — "Five  months  after  the  above  paper  was  read,  I  again  visited 
Chibbum;  when  I  found  that  the  projecting  masonry  over  the  corbels 
which  marked  the  height  of  the  upper  windows  of  the  dwelling  house, 

*  Have  the  various  ogee-headed  lights  been  abstracted  from  the  principal  windows } 
"  Immediately  over  me  arch  of  the  south  doorway  are  two  escutcheons. — Traces 
of  a  cross  pat6n,  douhtless  for  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  may  be  seen  on  one,  and  a 
quarterly  coat  on  the  other.  It  is  not  improhable  that  this  may  have  been  the  coat 
of  Widdrington,  an  ancient  family  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  Willement's  Roll, 
temp.  Ric.  II.,  we  find  Monsr.  Gerrard  de  Wythryngton  bearing  Quarterly,  argent 
and  gules,  a  bendlet  sable.  Considering  the  perished  state  of  the  escutcheon,  the 
bendlet  may  very  likely  have  disappeared."  (Woodman.) 

'*The  piscina  remains  in  the  south-east  angle.  There  remains  in  the  chapel 
a  corbel  or  truss  rudely  carved  in  oak,  which  may  have  been  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  mitred  head  of  a  bishop,  or  possibly  an  angel,  with  a  fillet  round  the 
forehead  ornamented  in  front  with  a  cross.  [St.  Gabriel  ?]  Of  the  roof,  now  wholly 
£edlen,  a  few  strong  oak  rafters  remained  in  1863,  supporting  thatch.  The  original 
roof  may  have  been  of  higher  pitch.  Human  bones  have  been  occasionally  found, 
and  a  grave-slab  with  a  cross  nory  now  forms  the  threshold  of  the  door  leading  £rom 
the  courtyard  into  a  stable.  In  one  of  the  windows  the  upper  portion  of  a  stone  coffin 
may  be  seen,  placed  in  a  cavity  in  the  waU."  (Ibid.) 
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as  shewn  in  the  drawings,  had  been  removed ;  the  corbeLa  had  been  suf- 
fered to  remain ;  and  thus  the  aspect  of  the  building  is  rendered  more 
enigmatical  then  ever.  I  may  add  that,  since  the  reading  of  my  notes 
on  Chibbum,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  the  paper  written  by 
Mr.  Woodman  on  the  same  building,  and  that  the  evidence  brought 
forward  by  him  confirms  my  affirmation  that  the  dwelling-house  was 
erected  after  the  dissolution.  The  date  of  the  grant  of  the  manor  to  Sir 
John  Widrington,  1553,  and  the  period  of  the  masonry  precisely  agree, 
a  coincidence  which  points  in  a  very  indicative  manner  to  Sir  John  as  the 
builder  of  the  dwelling  house  in  question. — F.R.W."] 

KORTH  TYOT)ALE  AOT)  THE  BORDERS  IN  THE  SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY.— i>r.  Charlton  read  the  foUowing  paper  :— 

Sir  Robert  Bowes,  in  his  report  upon  the  state  of  the  Borders  in  1550, 
tells  us  that  "  the  countreye  of  North  Tynedaill,  which  is  more  plenished 
with  wild  and  misdemeancd  people,  may  make  of  men  upon  horsbak  and 
upon  foote  about  six  hundred.  They  stand  most  by  fewer  surnames, 
whereof  the  Charletons  be  the  chiefe.  And  in  all  services  or  charge 
impressed  uppon  that  countrey  the  Charltons,  and  such  as  be  under 
their  rule,  be  rated  for  the  one  half  of  that  countrey,  the  Robsons  for  a 
quarter,  and  the  Dodds  and  Mylbomes  for  another  quarter.  Of  every 
surname  there  be  certayne  families  or  graves  (graynes)  of  which  there 
be  certcyne  bedesmen  that  leadeth  and  answcreth  all  for  the  rest." 

"Wo  learn  from  documents  printed  by  the  Surtees  Society  that  these 
famous  thieves  of  Tyndale  and  Redesdale  often  fell  under  ecclesiastical 
censure.  The  "Monitio  contra  famosos  latrones  de  Tyndale"  gives  a 
fearfiil  account  of  the  disorder  that  prevailed  in  these  vallies,  and  the 
Book  of  the  Sanctuary  of  Durham  shews  that  in  151 8  Alexander  Charle- 
ton,  of  Shotlyngton  HaU,  had  slain  one  Alexander  Elliott  ("Illot"),  at 
Espleywood,  by  striking  him  in  the  left  side  with  a  dagger.  The 
Elliotts  were  of  Scottish  surname,  and  perhaps  the  homicide  resulted 
from  a  national  quarrel.  The  Elliotts  are  recorded  in  a  Cotton  MS. 
as  being  at  feud  with  the  Fenwykes  of  Northumberland,  as  were  the 
Armstrongs  of  Liddesdale  with  the  Robsons  of  North  Tyne ;  and  Sir 
Thos.  Musgrave  reports  that  they  are  ''  grown  see  to  seeke  blood,  that 
they  will  make  a  quarrel  for  the  dethe  of  there  grandfather,  and  then 
wyll  kyll  anie  of  the  name."  We  learn  from  the  same  report  the  very 
route  taken  by  the  Scottish  invaders,  Elliotts  and  Armstrongs,  &c.,  when 
they  rode  a  foray  into  England.  ''  When  Liddisdaill  people  make  any 
icLvacions  to  the  Fenwickes  they  goe  without  Bewcastell  10  or  12  miles, 
and  goe  by  the  Perl-feU  withoute  the  Horse  Head,  near  Keldar,  and 
see  along  above  Cheapchase.  When  they  goe  to  the  Water  of  Tyne, 
they  goe  by  Kyrsoppe  head,  and  without  tbe  Gell  Crage,  and  by  Tarn- 
bek  and  Bugells  Gar,  and  soe  along  by  the  Spye  Crage  and  the  Lame- 
pert,  and  come  that  way." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Sir  Ralph  Fenwyke  of 
WallLngton  was  keeper  of  Tyndale,  and  he  was  sheriff  of  Northumber- 
land in  1515,  when  Edward  Charlton  of  Hcsleyside  became  bond  in 
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40?.  for  Peter  Lambert  of  Fourstanes,  as  appears  from  a  document  ^in 
the  posseesion  of  John  Fenwick,  Esq.,  a  worthy  representative  of  his 
great  and  ancient  family. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  there  was  almost  constant  war  upon 
the  Borders,  eyen  when  the  monarehs  of  England  and  Scotlaad  were  at 
seeming  peace  with  one  another.  It  was  a  war  of  reprisals,  of  constant 
inroads  from  one  side  or  the  other,  and  was  conducted  in  the  most 
merciless  fashion.  In  1523,  a  tremendous  raid  was  made  into  Scotland 
from  all  parts  of  the  marches,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  English  king. 
The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  writing  to  the  King,  promises  "  to  lett 
slippe  secretHe  them  of  Tindaill  and  RiddisdaiU  for  th' annoyance  of 
Scotlande — God  sende  them  aU  goode  spede  !"*** 

On  the  3rd  of  October,  1523,  Surrey  writes  ftx)m  Newcastle  to 
Wolsey — '*  I  have  also  knowledge  by  men  of  the  centre,  but  not  as  yett 
.  by  the  captaynes,  that  Sir  Eauf  Fenwyke  on  hys  quarter,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Heron  on  hys  quarter,  have  made  two  very  good  roodes,  and  have 
gotten  muche  insight  gear,  catall,  horse,  and  prisoners,  and  here  re- 
turned withoute  los."  And  King  James  V.  of  Scotland,  writing  to 
Henry  YIII.,  complains,  that  "the  greatest  of  all  attemptes  that  was 
done  againste  our  legys  (lieges)  during  the  hele  warr  has  been  com- 
mitted uppon  our  middle  marchies  be  certaine  zoure  legys,  of  the  sur- 
names of  Boddis,  Charltonis,  and  Mylbomis,  under  the  care  of  Schir 
Rauf  Fenwik,  who,  on  the  6th  day  of  this  instant  monthe,  has  cummin 
within  the  groundes  of  Tevydaill,  reft  and  spoilzid  sundrie  gudis,  mur- 
djrit  five  men,  aod  utheris  left  in  perill  of  deid." — (4  State  Papers,  666.) 

On  this  occasion  Sir  Ralph  Fenwick  led  a  willing  army  against  the 
hereditary  foe ;  but,  as  has  happened  to  other  great  leaders,  his  then 
supporters  were  soon  after  arrayed  against  him.  Not  ten  months  after 
this  great  and  most  successful  inroad,  he  was  once  more  in  Tyndale  on 
another  errand,  seeking  to  apprehend  one  William  Ridley,  an  outlaw, 
and  probably  a  fiigitive  from  the  South  Tyne."  He  had  with  him  on 
this  occasion  a  force  of  80  horsemen,  and  appears  to  have  taken  up  his 
quarters  in  the  tower  of  Tarsett  Hall.  His  presence  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  agreeable  to  the  Tindale  men,  who  energetically  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Ridley.  "  William  Charlton  of  BeUingham  having 
200  of  the  seyde  inhabitants  of  Tyndaill  reteigned,  bound,  and  bodilyo 
swome  uppon  a  booke  to  him  alwaies  to  take  hys  parte,  hering  of  the 
sayd  Sir  Rauff  being  ther,  assembled  parte  of  theim  diligenteley  and 
freshley  set  upon  the  said  Sir  Rauff,  and  not  onely  put  him  from  hys 
purpose  of  attackinge  the  sayd  Ridley,  but  alsoe  chased  the  sayd  Sir 
Rauff  out  of  Tyndaill,  to  his  great  reproacho.*'  It  is  probable  that  on 
this  occasion  Tarsett  Hall  Tower  was  burnt  by  the  Tindaill  men  under 
William  Charleton  of  BeUingham,  for  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  in  his  survey 
of  1542,  mentions  "this  towre  as  having  beene  bruntto  by  the  Tyn- 
daills  some  sixtene  yeares  and  more  since  tbenne  at  a  time  when  Sir 
Rauff  Fenwyko  lay  there  with  a  certeyne  garrison."     The  insult  offered 

^^  Sir  Ralph  Fenwick  led  tbc  men  of  Tyndale,  and  Sir  William  Heron  the  men  of 
Redesdalo,  on  this  foray  into  Teviotdale. 
^^  William  Ridley  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Nicholas  Featherstonhaugh. 
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to  the  King's  majesty,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Ralph  Fenwick,  was  speedily 
avenged  by  Thomas  Lord  Dacre,  who  seized  the  person  of  William 
Charleton,  and  also  took,  at  the  Bridal  of  Colwell,  Roger  Charlton  his 
brother,  and  Thomas  Charlton  of  the  Careteth,  "by  whom  all  the  in- 
habitaunts  were  governed,  led,  and  leady  at  their  eommaundment/'  He 
describes  these  three  as  pledge-breakers  and  receivers  of  the  stolen  goods 
procured  by  the  other  marauders,  and  advises  that  they  shall  be  forth- 
with judged  and  executed.  Immediately  after  the  seizure  of  these  three 
"  bedesmen,"  Lord  Dacre  commanded  the  inhabitants  of  T3nidale  to 
meet  him  the  next  Sunday  in  Bellingham  Church.  The  Robsons,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  surnames,  hold  out  and  would  not  give  pledges,  where- 
upon Lord  Dacre  sent  out  a  party  that  night  and  seized  four  of  that 
surname,  and  among  these  Robert  Robson,  the  fourth  bedesman,  whom 
he  at  once,  and  for  the  terrifying  of  the  others,  Justified^  or  executed,  on 
the  spot. 

La  April,  1524,  the  arm  of  the  church  was  had  recourse  to,  to  arrest 
the  disorders  of  Tyndale ;  for  Cardinal  Wolsey  then  caused  an  interdict 
to  be  laid  on  all  the  churches  of  Tyndale,  though  Redesdale,  as  being 
then  tolerably  quiet,  was  exempt  from  censure.  On  the  Scottish  side 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  published  at  the  same  time  an  interdict 
and  excommunication  against  the  outlaws  of  Liddesdale,  couched  in  the 
strongest  possible  language.  This  document  may  be  read  at  full  length 
in  4  State  Papers,  417.  But  the  Borderers  seemed  to  have  reverenced 
neither  church  nor  King,  for  Willm.  Frankelyn,  writing  to  Wolsey  in 
1524,  tells  the  Cardinal — "  After  the  receipts  of  your  Graces  sayd  letter 
we  caused  all  the  chyrches  of  Tindaill  to  be  interdicted,  which  the 
theves  there  temeraiiously  disobeyed,  and  caused  a  Scots  frere  (friar), 
the  sayd  interdiction  notv^'ithstanding,  to  mynistre  them  theyre  commu- 
nion of  his  facion,  and  one  Ector  Charlton,  one  of  their  capeteynes,  re- 
saved  the  parsonnes  dowties  and  served  them  all  of  wyne."  The 
tradition  of  the  country  tells  us  that  this  was  Hector  Charlton  of  the 
Boure,  on  Chirdon  Bum,  the  ancestor  of  the  late  Charlton  of  Reeds- 
mouth.  By  the  expression,  served  them  all  of  wyne,  is  probably  meant 
that  he  provided  wine  for  mass,  as  communion  under  both  kinds  would 
then  be  unknown.  Proclamation  was  made  at  Bellingham  and  else- 
where against  giving  food  to  the  outlaws,  and  for  "  kepying  of  thero 
wyffes  and  servantes  from  markets;"  and  most  of  the  outlaws  seemed 
disposed  to  come  to  terms,  stating  that  if  their  own  lives  and  those  of 
their  pledges  given  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  were  respected  and 
made  safe,  they  would  then  submit  to  the  King.  "  Thys  aunser  dyd  all 
the  thevos  of  Tindaill  give  except  Gerard  Charlton,  and  one  Ector 
Charlton,  two  great  capeteynes  amongst  them,  which  Ector  sayd  that 
he  was  servaunte  to  the  Lord  Dacres,  and  that  he  never  wolde  submyte 
himsolfe  to  the  tymo  he  shold  se  the  sayd  Lord  Dacre." 

'J'he  severity  of  Lord  Dacre' s  rule  in  North  Tyndale  in  1524  raised 
against  him  a  host  of  enemies.  Amongst  these  no  doubt  were  the  '*  sur- 
names" which  had  sujffered  so  severely  from  his  energy  in  Tyndale; 
and  when  he  was  tried  at  Westminster  Hall,  in  1536,  lus  patronage  of 
Hector  Charlton  of  the  Boure  was  brought  in  accusation  against  him. 
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A  copy  of  the  articles  of  accusation  is  still  oxtant  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  John  Swinburne,  of  Capheaton,  and  has  been  printed  by  Hodgson, 
Pt.  3,  Vol.  I. — '*  Art.  XIV,  Item,  in  proof  of  favour  bonie  by  the  said 
Lord  Dacre  to  thcves  twnsorting  there  in  their  misdemeanour,  two 
thieves  were  taken  in  Gilsland,  beside  Lanercost,  with  the  '  maynore  * 
of  certain  cattle  by  them  feloniously  stolen  and  delivered  to  the  order  of 
the  said  Lord  Dacre,  which  at  the  request  of  Hector  Charleton,  one  of 
the  greatest  thieves  in  those  parts,  familiarly  and  daily  conversant  with 
the  said  Lord  Bacre,  the  said  thieves  were  by  the  said  Lord  Dacre  de- 
livered to  the  said  Charleton  to  be  ordered  at  his  pleasure,  which  Hector 
Charleton  did  ransome  the  said  thieves,  and  suffered  them  to  go  at  large 
for  twenty  nobles  of  money,  which  thieves  and  their  friends  have  de- 
livered and  paid  the  same  sum  to  the  said  Charleton  with  goods  stolen 
from  the  King's  true  subjects." 

Lord  Dacre,  in  his  answer  to  this  accusation,  replies,  that  the  two 
men  after  being  long  in  prison  were  found  not  guilty,  and  that  there- 
upon he  delivered  them  to  "William  Char' ton  and  Hector  Charleton, 
"and  whett  thaie  dyd  with  them  the  sayd  lorde  kno withe  not."  The 
date  of  these  articles  of  accusation  is  not  accurately  known ;  probably 
they  were  drawn  up  shortly  before  Lord  Dacre's  trial,  in  1536,  Wo 
are  not  able  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  another  exploit  of  the  Tyndalo  men, 
referred  to  in  the  XYIth  article  of  accusation,  whereby  it  seems  that 
one  Cokes  Charleton  had  been  taken  and  confined  in  Lord  Dacre's  castle 
of  Morpeth,  but  was  rescued  by  a  party  of  the  Tyndale  men,  no  doubt 
of  his  own  "  grayne,"  who  "  brak  the  castell  of  Worpeth  on  the  nyghte 
and  the  prisone  wher  the  sayd  thoff  with  two  fellons  were,  and  took 
hym  out." 

In  1528,  William  Charlton  of  Shotlyngton  and  Archibald  Dodd,  with 
two  Scotsmen — Harry  Noble  and  Roger  Armestrong — ^rode  a  foray  into 
the  Bishoprick  of  Durham.  The  two  Englishmen  were  here  acting  in 
union  with  their  hereditary  foe,  and  the  inroad  upon  the  county  of 
Durham  can  only  be  characterized  as  a  thorough  act  of  treachery.  It 
confirms  the  saying  of  a  writer  of  ihe  day,  that  these  Border  thieves  would 
be  Englishmen  when  they  will  and  {Scotsmen  when  it  suited  them  best. 
In  all  probability  Noble  and  Armestrong  were  "  broken  men,"  outlawed 
from  Liddesdale  /or  acts  of  violence,  who  had  taken  refuge  among  their 
foes.  The  party,  nine  in  all,  entered  the  county  of  Durham,  on  Monday, 
January  21,  1528,  and  advancing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wolsingham, 
seized  the  parson  of  Muggleswick  and  bore  him  off  a  prisoner.  On  their 
return  they  broke  into  three  houses  at  Fenhamside  or  Penwoodside,  and 
robbed  and  spoiled  the  "gear"  therein.  The  coimtry  rose  in  pursuit. 
Edward  Hordey,  the  bailiff  of  Hexham,  led  the  fray.  "  The  water  of 
Tyne  was  that  night  one  great  flode,  so  that  the  sayd  theves  couth  not 
passe  the  same  at  no  fordes,  but  were  driven  of  nocessitie  to  a  bryggo 
within  a  lordship  of  myne  called  Aden  Brygge,  which  by  my  commaund- 
ment  was  barred,  chayned,  and  lokked  faste,  so  that  the  sayd  theves 
couth  not  passe  with  there  horses  over  the  same,  but  were  constrained 
to  leave  their  horses  behynde  them  and  fiee  away  a  foote.  And  upon 
the  same  a  servaunte  of  myne  called  Thomas  Errington,  ruler  of  my 
VOL.  y.  o 
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tenantes  in  those  quarters,  persewed  after  theyme  with  a  sleuthe  hounde, 
to  the  which  pursuitte  of  theyme,  after  the  scryo  in  aid,  came  to 
theyme  one  William  Charlton  with  dyverse  other  inhabitants  of 
Tyndaill  to  helpe  to  put  down  those  rebellious  persons,  which  forward- 
ness in  oppressing  mallifactors  hutk  not  been  sene  aforetyme  in  Tyndaill 
men.*'  (Northd.  to  Wolsey,  152S.)  William  Charlton  of  Shotlyng- 
ton,  or  Shitlington  Hall,  was  slain  in  the  pursuit  by  Thomas  Errington. 
James  or  Harrye  Noble  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  Roger  Armstrong 
and  Archie  Dodd  were  taken  and  executed.  William  Charlton's  body 
was  hung  in  chains  at  Hexham,  James  Noble's  on  Haydon  Bridge,  and 
the  others  were  treated  in  the  same  way  at  Newcastle  and  Alnwick. 
The  other  five  outlaws  escaped.  The  old  hall  at  Shitlington  was  stand- 
ing till  wit^lin  the  last  few  years.  Six  "Tyndaile  theiffis"  were 
hanged  at  Alnwick  in  April  of  this  year.  The  severity  of  this  chastise- 
ment seems  to  have  produced  tranquillity  on  the  Borders  for  some  yeara. 
In  1535,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  met  the  "  bedesmen  "  of  the  sur- 
names of  Tyndaill  at  Hexham  and  took  bonds  for  their  good  behaviour, 
and  that  of  their  retainers.  Ihese  bc^nds  are  still  extant  In  1536, 
however,  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Borderers  was  again  inciting  to  acts 
of  violence.  Sir  William  Eure  writes  to  the  Cardinal,  on  26  July  of 
that  year,  from  Hexham — **  The  rebelles  of  Tyndale  make  some 
"besyness  "  in  Tyndale  wher  ther  dwellings  was,  and  in  noe  place  els 
they  melle  or  dois  hurt ;  ther  abydings  is  in  a  place  called  Lushburn 
Howies  (Lewisbum),  a  marvellous  strong  grounde  of  woodes  and 
waters.  They  begyn  to  be  weary  of  ther  troubles,  and  maks  offers, 
ther  lyves  safed,  to  submytt  them  to  the  Kyng's  plcasur.  I  thynk  yf 
Sir  Riauflfo  Fenwyke,  havynge  the  Kyng's  garryson  in  conducte  at  hys 
o'wne  appointment,  had  done  hys  dewtye,  the  said  rebelles  at  thys  tyme 
had  maid  large  proffers  of  submission."  Sir  William  Eure  was  pro- 
bably no  friend  to  Lord  Dacre,  for  along  with  this  letter  he  sends  the 
testimony  of  Edward  Charleton  of  Tyndale,  which  goes  to  prove  that 
Dacre  was  wont  to  give  private  warning  to  the  Bells  to  shift  for  them- 
selves whenever  he  made  an  inroad  on  the  Tyndale  outlaws.  This  was 
just  before  Lord  Dacre's  trial ;  and  after  the  trial  it  would  seem  from  a 
letter  of  Norfolk  to  Cromwell  that  he  had  sounded  Lord  Dacre  about 
his  again  taking  charge  of  Tyndale,  but  it  was  so  much  against  Dacre's 
mind  that,  as  Norfolk  says,  *'he  had  rather  lose  one  fynger  of  evt-ry 
hande  then  to  medio  therwith." 

We  now  come  to  the  matter  of  the  murder  of  Roger  Fenwick,  keeper 
of  Tyndale,  or,  as  heis  else  where  called,  one  of  the  bailiffs  of  Tyndale. 
It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  ti*uth  regarding  this  case ;  but  in  a  letter 
dated  7  April,  Newcastle,  1537,  John  of  Charleton,  Eynny  Charlton, 
and  John  Dodde,  are  named  as  the  murderers  of  Roger  a  Fenwick,  late 
keeper  of  Tyndaill,  "  and  are  receptod,  ayded,  and  assisted  now  within 
the  realmes  of  Scotland,  but  most  of  all  Ijy  the  Abbat  of  Jedworth."  The 
Abbot  of  Jedworth,  according  to  the  Iter  of  Warke,  held  in  1279  ex- 
tensive possessions  in  North  Tynedale,  and  especially  at  Ealingham,  one 
of  the  poss(»s8ions  of  the  Charltons.  Edward  and  Cuthbert  de  Charlton 
seem  also  to  have  been  mixed  up  in  this  transaction,  and  above  all,  John 
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Heron,  son  of  John  Heron  of  Chipchase.  The  accusation  against  John 
Heron  seems  to  have  rested  on  the  testimony  of  a  single  individual, 
Gerrard  or  Jerrye  Charlton  of  the  Hawe-hill,  otherwise  called  Jerrye 
Topping,  who  was  subsequently  taken  by  Sir  Eaynold  Camaby,  and 
thrown  into  Warkworth  Castle.  He  seems  to  have  given  private  in- 
formation against  John  Heron  to  Norfolk,  and  the  latter  made  ready  to 
ride  upon  Tyndale  if  the  King  of  Scots  would  do  the  same  upon  Liddes- 
dale.  Also  that  "  he  would  do  hys  best  to  put  order  for  Tyndale  with 
usyng  all  the  policies  I  can  t'apprehende  Edwanie  and  Cuthberte  of 
Charleton  and  John  Heron's  sonne,  which  John  I  require  your  good  lord- 
shippe  may  be  secretly  conveyed  hither,  and  so  delyvered  to  th'officers 
of  my  house  to  be  by  them  conveyed  to  me  to  Newcastle,  to  be  ordered 
according  to  justice.  I  wolde  he  sholde  be  here  the  20th  daie  of  Sept. 
and  conveyed  with  a  hode  on  hys  hedde,  and  so  secretly  kept  by  the 
waye  that  no  man  sholde  knowe  him  unto  hys  delyveraunce ;  which 
wold  be  also  in  the  nyght,  bycause  I  have  many  pledges  of  Tyndale  and 
Kyd(<esdale  here.  For  and  it  were  knowen  he  were  here,  I  shold  ney- 
ther  take  hys  sonne  nor  others  that  I  would  have.  And  if  it  be  not 
knowen  in  tiie  flete  whither  he  should  goo,  but  conveyed  in  the  nyght, 
the  better."  John  Heron  hereupon  fled  into  Scotland,  and  was  present 
at  the  meeting  between  Lord  Wharton  and  Lord  Maxwell  at  the  Bait- 
tinge  Busko  on  the  6th  of  Nov.  1538,  when  ATharton  being  apprised  of 
his  presence,  laid  an  ambush  to  take  him  prisoner,  but  was  dissuaded 
from  his  purpose  by  Lord  Maxwell,  who  feared  that  such  an  act  would 
be  an  occasion  of  strife.  After  all,  John  Heron  was  probably  guiltless 
of  the  blood  of  Eoger  Fonwick.  The  matter  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Privy  Council  long  after  this  date.  In  1542  the  Council  reports 
that  the  accusation  against  John  Heron  rests  on  one  only  person,  Jerrye 
Charlton,  who  is  known  to  be  a  thief  and  a  common  malefactori  and 
whose  father  had  been  punished  by  the  Camaby s  for  his  offences.  "  We 
consider  with  it  the  malice  that  is  betwene  the  same  Camabys  and  John 
Heron,  with  the  favour  that  is  between  the  Camabys  and  Wharton,  and 
that  it  may  be  that  Charlton  being  brother  to  one  of  your  rebels  and  • 
outlaws  for  the  death  of  Roger  Fenwick,  knowing  this  displeasure  to  be 
between  the  Camabys,  Wharton,  and  John  Heron,  hath  throwen  out  this 
bone  as  it  were  to  please  the  Warden,  and  thereby  at  length  to  labour 
the  restitution  of  his  brother  the  outlawe."  (5  State  Papers,  202.) 

Sir  Raynold  Camaby,  who  is  here  mentioned,  was  the  second  son  of 
William  Camaby,  Esq.,  of  Halton,  and  married  to  Dorothy,  sister  of 
Sir  John  Forster,  warden  of  the  Middle  Marches.  He  appears,  with 
Widdrington,  to  have  been  appointed  deputy  keeper  of  Tynedale,  but 
neither  appointment  seems  to  have  been  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Earl  of  Norfolk.  Writing,  in  1537,  to  Cromwell,  he  says  of  his  two 
deputy  keepers — "  All  the  centres  under  my  commission  be  as  well 
ordred  as  I  would  wish,  save  only  Tyndale  and  Eyddesdale,  wich  be 
under  the  govemaunce  of  Wcdrington  and  Camaby,  and  they  so  far  oute 
of  frume  that  perforce  Lmust  ride  to  those  parttes.  Wednngton  wolde 
fayne  doe  well,  but  surely  it  is  not  in  hym.  Camaby  is  soe  fered  of 
his  person  that  he  dothe  nothing  but  kepe  the  house.    Men  doe  moche 
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doubt6  of  hys  hardiness,  having  yet  showed  no  parte  of  manhode  athe 
his  first  coming  thither.  I  wold  they  were  bothe  in  Paradise."  (5  btate 
Papers,  104.) 

Camaby  h  ad  it  seems  taken  pledge  of  the  Tyndale  men,  and  had  for- 
warded these  pledges  to  York  to  exchange  them  for  others  previously 
there.  Tunstall  says— "Here  lycth  for  Tyndall  at  thas  tyme  two  of 
the  moste  actyve  men  of  all  Tynedale ;  one  ys  called  John  Robson  of  the 
False-stayn,  who  promised  my  Lord  of  Northfolke,  as  I  ttndefl^tand,  that 
he  wolde  doe  much  against  the  rebelles,  th'odir  ys  Gibbe  of  Charleton, 
who  maid  lyke  promyse  as  I  hear  say.  But  nowe,  when  tyme  is  to  do 
it,  they  lye  here  as  plegges  [pledges]  sent  hyther  by  .Sir  Kaynold  Car- 
naby's  letters  to  change  and  lowse  th'oder  for  a  seson,  as  hath  been  al- 
waie  accustomeyd.  I  found  a  faute  with  the  bringer  of  them,  servaunte 
to  Maister  Camaby,  that  his  maister  sent  these  two  who  of  all  other 
had  been  most  mete  to  have  bene  at  home  to  resiste  the  cummynge  in  of 
the  rebelles,  who  answered  mo  that  yf  those,  and  other  mo  of  the  hedes 
of  them,  were  oute  of  the  country  yt  sholde  be  better  rewlyed ;  bT  which 
liunser  yt  semyd  to  me  that  hys  maister  trusted  not  these  men.'  (Tun- 
sfadl  to  Cromwell,  6  State  Papers,  122.)  Camaby  promised  to  do  his 
best  against  the  outlaws  of  Tyndale  after  the  full  of  the  moon,  when 
it  was  thought  they  would  be  busy,  and  we  presume  it  was  in  execut- 
ing this  promise  that  he  was  surprised  and  captured  by  the  Tyndale 
men.  We  have  no  details  of  when  or  where  he  was  taken  ;  but  Eure, 
writing  in  July,  1538,  to  King  Henry  YIII.,  speaks  of  ttie  "wilful 
attemptate  of  the  inhabitaunts  of  Tyndale,  and  the  takyn  of  ther  keper, 
Sir  Raynold  Camaby."  The  whole  letter  is  devoted  to  this  important 
matter,  no  doubt  a  most  serious  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  King.  "  We 
have  travailed,  (says  Eure, )  by  all  our  dexterities  with  the  Tindales,  for 
the  delyveraunce  of  the  sayd  Sir  Raynold  and  others  taken  with  hym. 
Albeit  they,  wanting  grace  and  obstenatly  persisting  in  the  may  ntenaunce 
of  their  evill  dedes,  have  resolutely  aunswered  that  they  will  not  departe 
with  the  Ba}d  Sir  Eaynold  nor  any  of  the  other  taken  at  that  t3rme  for 
any  persuasins  or  fere  of  danger  that  may  foUowe.  And  unless  thej 
all  have  ther  pardones,  as  welle  theye  that  slewe  Roger  Fenwicke  as 
those  that  attempted  to  take  Sir  Raynold  Camabye,  they  wyll  in  no  wyse 
restore  the  sayd  Sir  Raynold  nor  any  taken  in  hys  company©,  and  that 
they  wyll  not  tryste  nor  meate  with  any  man  in  Northumberland  to 
that  they  see  William  Camaby  and  Lewis  Ogle.  Over  this,  one  Jeiard 
Charlton,  called  Topping,  presumptuously  sayd  that  he  had  given  con 
aunswer  at  Harbitt^  which  he  thought  might  serve  us,  and  it  should 
serve  us,  which  aunswer  was  as  is  above  declared."  Eure  further  declares 
that  he  and  his  friends  have  used  e\nery  means  to  obtain  the  release  of 
Sir  Raynold  Camaby,  both  by  the  offer  of  large  sums  of  money  to  his 
keepers  and  to  others  who  might  influence  the  parties  detaining  him. 
Sir  R.  Camaby,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  long  a  prisoner ; 
for  soon  after  we  learn  that  his  deliverance  was  effected,  and  that  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  capturing^  and  conveying  to  Warkworth,  Jerard 
Charleton,  who  had  given  to  Eure  the  insolent  answer  above  recorded. 
Kearly  about  the  same  time,  however,  about  thirty  of  his  retaitters  were 
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taken  by  the  ArmetrongB  at  the  Busy  Gap,  on  the  Eoman  Wall,  and 
were  carried  off  into  Liddesdale.  With  a  \'iew  to  put  down  these  dis- 
orders, Eure,  Widdrington,  Sir  Outhhert  Eadcliffe,  and  Robert  Colling- 
wood  drew  up  mopt  stringent  rules  for  the  suppression  of  the  ill  doings 
in  Tyndale.  These  articles  are  printed  at  full  length  in  5  State  Papers, 
133,  and  recommend  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Tyndale  shall  be  re- 
moved to  the  inner  parts  of  the  realm,  except  those  who  took  part  in 
the  murder  of  Koger  Fonwick  or  the  seianire  of  Sir  Raynold  Camaby, 
and  that  all  who  remain  in  Tyndale  after  a  certain  date  from  the  issuing 
of  this  order  shall  be  deemed  rebels  and  outlaws  to  the  King.  Inroads 
were  to  be  simultaneously  then  made  by  the  wardens  of  the  different 
marches  upon  the  rebels,  and  no  person  was  to  relieve  them  or  sell  them 
anything  in  the  market  towns.  Strong  garrisons  were  to  be  left  in  va- 
rious places  in  Tyndale,  as  in  Chipchase,  Swinburne,  Gunnerton,  Simon- 
bum,  and  Haughton. 

In  1642  William  Charlton  of  Hesleyside  is  reported  by  Sir  Robert 
Bowes  and  Sir  Ralph  Ellerker  as  possessing  the  only  tower  in  the 
country  of  Tyndale.^*  The  limits  of  Tyndale  did  not  therefore  come  be- 
low the  Nook  on  the  south  side,  and  the  confluence  of  the  Reed  and 
North  Tyne  on  the  north  side  of  the  latter  river.  William  Charlton 
was  in  1552  appointed  a  commissioner  for  the  enclosure  of  the  Middle 
Marches,  and  in  1554  he  executed  the  deed  of  agreement  with  William 
Charlton  of  Lee-hall,  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  produce  both  copies 
this  evening  to  the  Society.  We  do  not  know  in  what  degree  of  rela- 
tionship William  Charlton  of  the  Lee-hall  stood  to  Charlton  of  Hesley- 
side,  but  in  all  probability  they  were  cousins,  and  wore  in  dispute,  not 
only  about  the  boundaiies  between  the  Lee-hall  property  and  that  of 
Hesleyside,  but  also  about  the  manor  and  house  of  Hesleyside  itself. 
This  dispute  was  settled  by  arbitration  on  the  27th  of  February,  1653, 
the  arbitrators  being  George  Fenwick  of  Harbottle  and  Brinkbum,  a 
commissioner  for  the  enclosure  of  the  Middle  Marches  in  1562;  John 
Shaftoe  of  Bavyngton ;  John  Hall  of  Otterbum,  another  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  1652,  keeper  of  Redesdale  in  1  Eliz.,  having  fifty  Ught  horse- 
men of  his  name,  and  named  in  1 586  as  one  who  could  give  information 
about  the  Borders ;  Thomas  Featherstonhaugh,  a  gentlemen  of  the 
Middle  Marches  in  1660 ;  Percival  Shaftoe  of  Ingoe ;  and  Thomas  Hall 
of  Munkridge.  Their  award,  setting  out  boundaries  which  still  exist, 
is  now  exhibited,  and  is  as  follows : — 

ThvB  indentur  mayd  at  the  Leehall  withm  Tjndall,  the  zxyii.  d^  of  the  monethe 
of  FebruaiT,  and  in  the  vii*'>  year  and  reyaghn  of  our  Soverayn  Lord  Edward  the 
Syxt,  by  Ihe  Grac  of  God  Eyng  of  England,  Franc,  and  lerland,  defendor  of  the 
foiUi,  and  in  earthe  of  the  churehe  of  England  and  alsoo  of  lerland  the  supreme  head 
immediatly  under  God,  Betwixt  Wyll'm  Charlton  of  Healeyeyd,  within  the  Ubertiea 
of  Tyndall,  gent.,  of  the  on  party,  and  Wyll'm  Charlton  of  the  Leehall  within  the  said 
liberties,  gent,  upon  the  other  party,  WitnessE  that  wher  thear  was  a  travsrs  sewt  and 
controvenye  betwixt  the  parties  aforsayd  for  and  conoemynge  the  howssc  and  manor 
of  Heslesyd,  the  howse  of  the  Leehall,  with  all  the  purtenances  to  them  belongyng 
or  in  any  maner  of  wyse  appurtenyng,  eytker  party  beying  bownd  unto  other  by 

'>  The  Tower  of  Hesleyside,  which  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the  present  mansion, 
was  pulled  down  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  during  the  minority  of  the  late  owner 
of  Hesleyside.    It  closely  resembled  the  towers  at  Cockle  Park  and  Halton. 
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obligacion  in  the  sommo  of  cc/t.  as  hj  the  same  dothe  mor  planlye  appear,  for  to  abyd  ' 
the  ordre,  award,  arbitremcnt,  and  end  of  Georg  Fenyk  of  Brenkbum,  gent.,  John 
Shafto  of  Bavyngton,  esquyer,  John  Hall  of  Otterbom,  the  yonger,  gent.,  Thomas 
Fetherstonhaiighe  of  Haydenbrig,  gent.,  Pcrcevell  Shaflo  of  Inngho,  gent.,  and 
Thomas  Hall  of  the  Munldcarage,  gent.,  arbiters,  indyfferently  elected  and  chosen  as 
well  by  the  on  party  as  the  other,  who  hath  ordred,  judged,  demyd,  and  awarded 
that  Wyll*m  Charlton  of  the  Leehall  shall  have  and  enjoye  to  by  me,  hys  ares,  ex- 
ecutors, and  assyghnees,  for  ever  mor,  without  any  encombrawnc,  chfdeng.  trowble, 
vexaycion,  or  perturbacyon  of  the  sayd  Wyll'm  Charlton  of  Heslesyd,  his  ares, 
or  assyghners,  or  of  any  in  hys  name  or  his  ares  name,  all  the  plac  and 
manor  of  the  Leehall,  with  all  maner  of  growndes  erable  and  imerable,  medos, 
woodes,  pastures,  commones,  hedgvs,  dyches,  with  all  other  easmentes,  com- 
odites,  and  purtenancys  beying  lyeing  and  contcynyng  within  the  limitea 
and  bowndes  folowyng,  that  vs  to  say,  buwndyng  and  begynning  at  a  gny 
stone  in  a  clowghe  syd  under  a  plac  called  the  Crowkhyll,  and  so  forth  north-est  unto 
the  dych  of  the  Rydynghyll  clos,  and  so  up  northe  as  the  dychc  therof  is  casten,  and 
then  tumyng  at  a  gray  ston  lying  in  the  Rydynghyll  clos  dyche,  and  so  forth 
Btreght  north  west  unto  the  end  of  Tawnton  hyl  dyche,  and  then  northe  unto  the 
end  of  the  sayd  dyche,  and  from  the  dyche  northward  streght  ower  unto  the  ry ver  of 
North  Tyne,  the  sayd  Wm  Charlton  of  the  Leehall,  hys  ares  and  assyghners  doyng 
therfor  all  maner  of  dew  ties  and  services  unto  the  chcff  lord  dew  and  accustomed. 
And  further,  that  the  sayd  Wm.  of  the  Leehall  shall  give  and  grant  unto  the  sayd 
W'm  Charlton  of  Heslesyd,  and  his  arcs,  all  his  lyght,  title,  clame,  and  chaleng  of  the 
howse  and  manor  of  Heslesyd  and  of  all  the  inheritanc  that  is  or  hath  been  therto 
belongyng.  And  also  all  his  tenant  ryght  as  well  of  the  K vug's  landes  of  the 
Lemallyng,  that  is  to  8ay,  of  the  Crowkhyll,  the  Anthonhyll,  tbe  Hyghe  clos,  the 
Bridgford,  as  of  other,  with  all  other  that  he  hath  or  had  ever  any  interest,  title, 
clame,  or  chaleng  unto  withouto  any  trowble,  chaleng,  vexacyon,  or  perturbacvon 
therof,  to  be  had  or  mayd  in  any  wyse  (except  befor  excepted)  from  the  sayd  Wm. 
Charlton  of  the  Leehall,  his  ares  and  assyghnz,  unto  the  sayd  Wyllm.  Charlton  of 
Heslesyd,  his  ares  and  assighnez,  for  evermor.  And  that  the  sayd  W'm  Charlton 
of  the  Leehall  shall  dely ver  unto  Uie  sayd  Wm  Charlton  of  Heslesyd  all  maner  of 
writinges,  evydenc,  and  prescripcions  that  he  hath  belongyng  or  appertenyng  unto 
the  inheritanc  of  Heslesyd,  or  of  any  land  or  tenement,  part  or  parcell  therof,  imme- 
diatly  at  the  sealyng  of  this  presentes  befor  and  in  the  presenc  of  the  sayd  arbiteres, 
and  for  tni  performanc  of  the  same  to  be  truly  observed  and  keped  in  every  article 
and  behalfF  as  is  befor  mencyoned,  eyther  parti  to  other  enterchaungeably  hath  sette 
their  seaUes  with  the  sealles  of  the  sayd  arbiters  the  day  and  year  abovesayd.  Wit- 
nessz.  Hob  Hall  of  the  Raylees,  Percivell  Clennell,  Clemet  Hall  of  the  Ralees,  Heue 
Charlton  of  the  Hallhyll,  John  Wylkyson  of  Heiheryngton,  Rawff  Charlton  of  the 
Leehall,  Osw^  Charlton  of  Elyngham,  John  Charlton  of  the  Blaklow,  £dde  Myl- 
bome  of  the  Dunsted,  A&thon  Mylbome  of  Roses  bowr,  Xpe  Charlton  of  Newton." 
[Four  seals  broken  away^ 

[In  dorso,"]  Also  we  awarde  that  Wyll'm  Charlton  of  the  LeehawU  shall  have 
fre  passag  at  all  tymes  wyth  all  hys  cattelles  somer  and  wynter  to  pastm*  upon  the 
Eynges  grownd,  such  lyk  as  other  the  Kynges  tenants  doth  therr,  and  also  fre  lycenc 
to  passe  and  repasse  throwghe  the  Kynges  grownd  for  gettyn^  off  his  eldyng,  and 
this  to  belong  to  the  Lechidl.  Also  we  awarde  that  Wyll'm  Charlton  off  itcsleysyd 
shall  lett  unto  Wyll'm  Charlton  of  the  Leehall  halffo  the  Leykhyll  ....  his  farme 
payeng  doyng  hys  dew  tie  with  firmers  by  yer  v  s. — Willm  Charlton,  of  Hesilsidd. 
Georg  Fen  wick.  John  Schaftow.  John  Hall.  P'otvell  Shaftoo.  John 
Hall.    \sie  in  both  parts.] 

By  the  privilege  of  pasfting  through  the  King's  ground,  the  Lee-hall 
propeity  became  extended  in  a  narrow  slip  up  to  Kingswood,  and  so  con- 

*'  1  n  1568  the  heirs  of  Gabriel  Hall  had  lands  in  four  places  in  Redesdale.  Randal 
Hall  had  land  at  Raylees. — ^Edward  Charlton  of  the  Hawe-hill,  a  headsman  of  Tindale, 
gave  bonds  to  Sir  John  Forster  at  Chipchase  in  1559.  (Sadler's  State  Papers.) — John 
Wylkinson  of  Hetherington  was  bailiff  of  Tindale  in  1559.~John  Charlton  of  the 
Blakclaw  was  a  headsman  and  bond-giver  in  1559. 


\ 
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timies  to  this  day.     William  Charlton  of  Lee-hall  died  in  1561,  and  we 
produce  the  probate  of  hie  will,  running  as  follows : — 

Jii'uB.  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  (1661)  I  Wyll'm 
Charlton  of  the  Leehall,  hoU  in  mynde  and  memorye  and  soyke  in  my  body.  Fyrat 
1  bcquithe  my  sawU  to  Almyghtye  God,  my  only  maker  and  redcamer,  my  bodye  to 
be  buryed  in  the  churche  of  bayDct  Cuthbert  in  BoUin'ham,  with  my  mortuarie  dew 
and  accustomed  to  be  paid.  Item,  I  geve  to  Dorathye  my  wyf  the  halff  of  the  myhi 
and  maynes  dependynge  or  belon^ynge  to  the  Leehall.  with  mtadowes,  mures,  and 
pastors  or  any  other  tbingcs  belonginge  to  the  foresayd  Leehall,  and  my  sonne  Wyirm 
10  content  hyra  with  the  other  half.  I  make  my  wyif  and  Wyll'm  my  sonne  of  this 
my  last  wyll  and  testament  my  full  executores.  Also  I  wyll  that  my  maystor  George 
Heron  and  John  Hibson,  with  my  brother  Nicholas  Crawhall,  vicar  of  Hawttwyslo, 
to  be  supervisors,  and  if  they  rcfusse  ytt  then  I  wyll  that  Usswen  Charlton,  and 
Wyll'm  Charlton  of  Bellingham,  and  John  Kobson.*  LyonoU  Mylbome  to  take  in 
hand  &  to  se  that  my  wyif  and  my  sonne  take  no  wronge,  but  to  maynteayn  them 
in  ther  right  as  far  as  they  may.  Wrytten  the  last  day  of  A  prill  by  rheis  wytnesses  & 
recordcs— Usswen  Charlton,  John  Kobson,  Lyoucll  Mylbome,  Christofor  Borne, 
Sande  Ellott,  Chuthbert  Ellott,  Leonard  Stauper,  with  other  mo,  and  Wyll'm  Holde, 
sone  to  John  Holde,  and  Wyll'm  Bell,  curat  of  Bellingham.  [Memorandum  of 
pr*>bate  at  Corbridge  by  the  said  executors,  before  Wm.  Gamett,  Commissary  in 
Northumberland  of  James  [Pilkiiigton]  Bishop  of  Durham,  17  June,  1661.  Seal, 
pointed  oval,  the  royal  arms  crowned. sta clesiasticas.] 

In  1556,  Roger  Heron,  brother  to  George  Heron  of  Chipchaso,  was 
taken  pris«»ner  by  some  of  the  Elliotts  of  Liddesdalo,  while  riding  to- 
wards his  brother's  house  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 

In  1559,  Sir  John  Forster  receired  the  office  of  keeper  of  Tyndale 
from  Warmaduke  Slingsby.  The  latter  had  appointed  a  day  for  the 
headsmen  of  Tyndale  to  appear  at  Hexham,  and  to  give  honds  for  good 
conduct,  but  this  summons  was  disregarded.  Sir  John  Forster  seems  to 
have  had  more  influence.  **  When  I  demandyd  to  have  such  delyvered 
in  to  my  handes  as  were  nomynate  in  the  sedult,  that  you  sent  me  in 
your  last  letter,  of  the  which  nombre  I  have  received  in  the  preson  of 
Hexham,  ix  persons  presoners.  Ande  Jarrye  Chai'leton  of  the  Hawe 
hill — ho  is  delyvered  home  upon  hande.'*  ( 1  "Sai ller's  State  Papers,  613.) 
Sir  John  Forster  summoned  tlic  "  hcdcsmen  "  to  meet  him  at  Chipchaso 
the  next  Sunday,  and  on  that  day  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  appeared, 
and  gave  bonds  for  keeping  the  peace,  &c.  We  have  fortunately,  in 
Sadler's  State  Papers,  a  list  of  those  summoned  by  Slingsby,  and  we 
may  conclude  that  the  same  men,  with  others,  obeyed  Sir  John  Forster's 
summons  to  Chipchaso.  This  list  is  curious,  as  it  gives  the  names  of 
many  who  appear  in  the  documents  before  us.  It  is  as  follows : — 
"[Wm.]  Charlton  of  Haselyside ;  Jasper  Charlton  of  Hawsose,  [Hawk- 
hope  Hill] ;  John  Charlton  of  Blacklawe,  or  his  son  ;  Edward  Charlton 
of  the  Hall  Hill ;  Hector  Charlton  of  the  Boure;  William  Charlton  of 
Lee  Hall ;  Edward  Charlton  of  Lordncr  Bum  [Lanner  Bum] ;  Wylliam 
Charlton  of  Bellingham ;  ....  Charlton  of  Duntorlcy ;  Symont  Kohson 
of  Langhaugh ;  Andrewe  Rohson  of  the  Bellynge ;  Hobh  Robson  of  tho 
Fawstone  [Falstone] ;  John  Mylbome  of  Roses  Bowere ;  Edward  Myl- 
bome of  Dunterde ;  Mychell  Dodde  of  the  Yerehaugh ;  . . . .  Dodde  hys 
Bonno  ;  Jamy  Dodde  of  Roughsyde  ;  ....  Hunter ;  ....  Hunter ; 
Christofor  Hogge;  Willie  Hogge;  Mathow  Nysson.     \^Addremed'\  To 
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my  loving  frendes  John  Wylkynson''and  "Wyllie  lanson,  balyvos  of  Tyn- 
dall,  gyy  theys  and  yonrselfes  that  same  daie." 

On  the  same  paper  is  a  memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Joha 
Forster : — "  That  Jone  Hall  of  Otterhnm,  Launcelot  Tysley  of  Gosforth, 
"William  Charleton  of  the  Leychall,  John  Hall  of  Brayneshaugh,  William 
Charleton  of  Bollingham,  and  Clement  Hall  of  Burdcheppes  (Birdhope), 
is  joyntelie  and  severally  bounde  to  the  right  hon*ble  th'Earle  of  North- 
umberland and  Francis  SljTigsbye,  keper  of  Tindall,  in  c.  and  xl"* 
for  the  personal  appearance  of  Jarret  Charlton  of  the  Howehill  at  New- 
castle the  XV*  daye  of  Januery  next  comynge.  The  bondi)  is  taken  to 
the  Queue's  use.  His  appearance  is  in  Bobert  Youngs  house  in  the 
NewcastoU.*'  (p.  615.) 

In  spite  of  Sir  John  Forster' s  activity  the  Borders  continued  to  be  a 
scene  of  rapine  and  confusion.  George  Heron  of  Chipchase  writes  in  this 
year  to  Sir  John  Forster : — "  The  Liddesdaille  raenne  are  disorderlie, 
and  are  aided  by  the  menne  of  Tyndaill  and  Ryddesdaill.  LyddesdaiU 
is  myndit  to  mayk  misorder  and  to  do  the  evcl  that  they  can  in  these 
quarters.  I  knowe  theye  cannot  doe  it  withoute  the  Lelpe  of  some, 
both  off  Tyndaill  and  Eyddisdaill,  as  they  have  had  even  now  this  last 
Fryday  at  night,  when  they  dyd  tak  up  Swethope.  For  one  parte  off 
them  went  away  thorow  Tendall  with  the  prysoners,  and  another  thorow 
Ryddesdail  with  the  nowt.  And  theves  off  Tyndaill,  that  wis  goyng 
estellying  [a  stealing]  into  Scotland,  found  the  Scots  with  the  nowt 
lying  in  the  shells  at  Uttenshope,  in  Ryddesdaill  as  fycrs,  and  had  got- 
ten mcate  bothe  for  horse  and  man  at  som  of  RyddisdaiU,  And  when 
the  theves  off  Tyndaill  perceved  the  Scots  were  at  rest,  they  stale  the 
nowt  from  the  Scotts,  and  in  the  morning  when  the  Scotte  mest  the 
nowt,  they  dyd  com  into  Reddisdayll  again,  to  boro  a  dog  to  folio,  and 
then  theye  got  knowledge  whyche  of  Tyndaill  had  the  nowt."  (p.  627.) 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  yeare,  we  find  that  several  of  the  Tyn- 
dale  men  were  in  the  gaol  at  Hexham.  How  they  escaped  from  thence 
the  following  letter  shows.— <  <*Kichola8  Ekyngton  to  Sik  John  Fobster, 
Hexham,  xvii***  daye  of  December,  1559.  Plesyth  yt  youre  master- 
shyppe  to  be  advertysed  that  George  Herono,  of  Chypchace,  dyd  sonde 
Edward  Charlton,  Harry e  Charleton  of  the  Larnerbume,  and  one  John 
Charlton  of  Thornybourne  in  Tyndall,  the  sayd  George  Herone  sent  theys 
said  three  prisoners  unto  Hexham,  to  the  Queene's  Majestie's  gavel  [gaol] 
there.  This  yt  is  chansyd  that  the  xv*  daye  of  this  instaynt,  the 
gaveler  and  all  the  reste  of  the  presoners,  be  what  meanes  I  canne  not 
tell,  nor  no  other  that  can  be  knowen  of  sertentye,  but  that  the  saide 
three  Charltons  and  Thos.  Mylbome  (alias  Thome  Headman),  with  xi 
Scotts  pledges,  that  was  comandyt  to  ward  for  surety  of  John  Eryntoun 
is  goyn  the  said  nyght,  and  all  the  dorrys  left  ^opyn,  savyn  the  outtcr 
doore,  which  is  the  newe  house  doyr  that  Mr.  Slyngsbye  bidldit,  whayr 
the  gaveller  laye  nyghtlye  for  the  safe  guard  of  the  sayd  presoners,  as  I 
though te  was  most  surest." 

The  gaoler  of  Hexham  was  perhaps  a  reclaimed  outlaw  himself,  and 
the  ties  of  flesh  and  blood  proved  too  strong  for  him. 

The  calendai*s  of  State  Papers  of  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
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do  not  g^ve  us  much  infonnation  regarding  this  portion  of  the  Borders. 
In  1586,  however,  a  long  and  grievous  list  of  outrages  committed 
by  the  Elliotts  and  others  of  Liddesdale  was  forwarded  to  London. 
These  complaints  chiefly  refer  to  raids  into  Redesdale,  and  injury  done 
to  the  property  of  those  of  the  surnames  of  Hall  and  Head.  John  Hall 
of  Otterbum  and  Edward  Charlton  of  Hesleside  are  named  in  this  do- 
cument among  those  who  can  give  information  ^^  if  they  be  swome  or 
strictly  examined." 

Ten  or  eleven  years  later  North  Tyndale  was  again  a  scene  of  blood- 
shed and  ruthless  rapine  at  the  hands  of  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch,  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Euccleugh,  as  he  is  generally  termed,  seems  to  have 
made  repeated  inroads  into  North  Tyne,  and  to  have  directed  his  at- 
tacks chiefly  against  the  surname  of  Charlton,  partly  on  the  score  of 
ancient  grievances  existing  between  them,  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
recent  and  ample  reprisals  made  by  them  in  Scotland.  One  great  raid 
was  made  on  the  17th  of  April,  1597,  when  he  burnt  ten  houses  in 
Tyndale,  and  took  the  lives  of  thirty-five  persons.  He  had,  however, 
frequently  invaded  Tyndale  previous  to  this  date,  as  appears  by  letters 
in  the  State  Paper  Office,  of  which  unfortunately  we  have  no  copy, 
and  know  of  them  only  by  the  short  notice  attached  in  the  calendars 
now  publishing.  Two  letters,  however,  ai-e  in  print  (Transactions  of 
Border  Club,  pp.  14  and  16)  which  throw  considerable  light  on  these 
outrages.  The  first  is  from  Sir  John  Carey,  Marshall  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  to  Lord  Burghley  and  dated  Berwick,  June  13,  1595,  where- 
in ho  says  : — "  I  did  synce  by  my  letter  of  the  29  of  Mayo  cer- 
tifye  your  honnor  of  Buckcleughe,  howe  he  came  into  the  Myddle 
Marches  to  a  place  called  Grenehugh  (Greenhaugh),  a  wyddowes  house 
in  Tyndalle,  where  he  sought  for  certen  of  tJao  Charletons ;  and  not 
fynding  them  he  burned  the  house  and  all  the  come  in  it  and  all  that 
was  therein,  and  so  went  hys  way ;  he  had  in  his  company,  as  it  is 
reported,  very  nere  three  hundred  men,  and  within  eight  dayes  afterward 
he  came  in  agayne  to  a  place  called  the  Bowte  hill,  and  killed  foure  of 
the  Charletons,  very  able  and  sufficient  men,  and  went  his  waye, 
threatning  he  would  shortly  have  more  of  theire  lives." 

Li  a  second  letter,  dated  Berwick,  July  2,  1595,  Carey  refers  again 
to  this  subject : — **  In  your  honour's  letter  you  write  in  a  poscript  that 
you  would  gladly  understande  the  quarrell  tiiat  Buccleughe  had  against 
the  Charletons,  and  that  Sesforde  had  against  the  Stories,  which  would 
be  too  long  and  tedious  to  sett  downe  at  large  :  but  for  that  your  honnour 
requyrcs  yt,  I  will  as  breifly  as  I  can  sett  it  downe.  First  the  qua- 
rell  Bucclughe  fiath  to  the  Charletons  is  said  to  be  this :  Your  honnour 
knowes  long  synce  you  heard  of  a  great  rode  that  the  Scottes,  as  Will 
Harkottes  and  his  fellowos,  made  uppon  Tyndale  and  Eidsdale,  wherein 
they  took  up  the  whole  country,  and  did  very  neare  beggai*  them 
for  ever.  Bucclughe  and  the  rest  of  the  Scottes  having  made  some 
bragges  and  crackes,  as  the  country  durst  scarse  take  any  thing  of 
theire  owne,  but  the  Charletons  being  the  sufficicntest  and  ablest  men 
uppon  the  Borders,  did  not  only  take  theire  owne  goodes  agayne, 
but  also  so  hartned  and  perswaded  theire  neyghbors  to  take  theires, 
and  not  to  be  afraide,  which  hath  ever  synce  stuck  in  Bucclughes  sto- 
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mach,  and  this  is  the  quarell  for  taking  theire  owne.  Mary !  he  makes 
another  quarell  that  long  synce,  in  a  waiT  tyme,  the  Tyndale  men 
should  goe  into  hys  countrie,  and  there  they  tooke  his  grandMher  and 
killed  divers  ot  his  countrye,  and  that  they  tooke  awaye  hys  grandfa- 
thers sworde,  and  would  never  lett  him  have  yt  synce  :  this,  sayth  he, 
is  the  quarell.'* 

Our  object  in  drawing  up  these  notices  has  been  to  collect  together 
from  various  sources  the  scattered  incidents  referred  to  in  the  State 
Papers  and  Border  histories  relative  to  the  doings  of  the  leading 
families  in  North  Tyndale.  That  it  was  a  wild  and  lawless  district 
at  the  period  referred  to  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  how  much 
of  this  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  position  of  the  country, 
the  border  land  of  a  hostile  kingdom,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
in  constant  peril  of  their  lives,  and  exposed  to  the  loss  of  cattle 
and  goods  without  any  warning  given.  Much,  too,  of  this  lawless 
spirit  was  evoked  by  the  Border  wars  of  Henry  the  Eighth  with  Scot- 
land, when  the  Tyndale  and  Eedesdale  men  were  constantly  excited  by 
the  English  crown  to  make  inroads  into  Scotland,  harrying  and  de- 
stroying all  before  them.  We  must  not  judge  the  wild  Borderers  by 
our  standard  of  the  present  day :  had  wo  lived  in  those  times,  and  had 
we  heard  that  Tyndale  and  Redesdale  were  about  to  be  "  slipped" 
against  the  Scottish  lands,  we  should  very  likely,  with  old  Noifolk, 
hive  devoutly  wished  them  a  "  God  Spede.'' 


MOISTTHLY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

4  April,  1860. 

Matthew  Wheatley,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations  op  Books. — D^om  Sir  W.  Caherley  Trevelpan,  Dart  Ex- 
planatio  Kotarum  et  Litterarum  quae  frequentius  in  antiquis  lapidibus, 
&c.  Auctore  Sertorio  TJrsato  serenissimi  Veneti  senatus  equite :  Parisiis, 
1723.  —  From  the  Archmlogical  Institute,  The  Archaeological  Journal, 
Kos.  63,  64,  1859. 

New  Mehbeb. — Richard  Lawrence  Pemherton,  JSsq,,  Barnes,  Sunder- 
land. 

EoHAN  Bbidge  at  Cilttenetm. — Mr,  Clapton  stated  that  Mr.  Coulson, 
who  formerly  was  useftilly  employed  at  Bremenium,  was  now  excavat- 
ing the  approaches  to  the  Roman  bridge  piers  at  Cilumum,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  North  Tyne.  The  works  revealed  a  masonry  larger  than 
usual,  and  would  settle  the  question  of  the  exact  direction  of  the  bridge 
piers.     [See  under  4  July  and  15  August,  post.'] 
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HoMAN  Mkdallet. — Dr.  Bruee  exhibited  a  silver  medallet,  larger 
than  a  denarius,  purporting  to  bo  of  Agrippina.  Ohv,  apparently  struck 
from  the  die  of  a  denarius,  a  bust,  Agiufpinae  Aygystae.  Rev,  Inde- 
cent. 

Fossil. — Mr,  W.  R.  Carr  presented  a  fossil  found  in  the  Beaumont 
coal  seam,  Yiew  Pit,  Montague  Colliery,  at  the  depth  of  28|  fathoms 
from  the  surface. 


MONTHLY  MEETING  OE  THE  SOCIETY. 

2  May,  1860. 

John  Fenwick,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations  op  Books. — From  the  Canadian  Institute,  The  Canadian 
Jonmal,  N.  S.,  No.,  2G,  March,  1860.  —  ISom  the  Kilkenny  Archa- 
ological  Society,  Its  Proceedings  and  Papers,  Yol.  ii.,  N.  S.,  No.  24., 
Nov.  1859.  —  From  Mr.  Joseph  WiUard,  Boston,  U.  S.  Willard  Me- 
moir, or  the  Life  and  Times  of  Major  Simon  Willard,  with  some 
Account  of  his  Family,  Boston,  1858  :  An  Address  in  Commemoration 
of  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Incorporation  of  Lancaster, 
Massachusets,  by  Joseph  Willard,  Boston,  1858.  —  From  Mr,  George 
Tate,  of  Alnwick.  The  Proceedings  of  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists' 
aub. 

NbwMembeb. — Mward  Peacock,  JEsq.,  The  Manor,  Bottesford,  Brigge. 

Books  Puechased,  by  subscription. — Kecords  of  Roman  History  from 
Cnieus  Pompeius  to  Tiberius  Constantinus,  as  exhibited  on  the  Roman 
coins  collected  by  Francis  Hobler,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Numismatic 
Society  of  London,  2  vols.  4to,  London,  1860. 

Swedish  Lituksy. — The  Rev,  F.  M.  Adamson  esdiibited  a  Lutheran 
Prayer-book  published  at  Stockholm  in  1679. 

ANCIENT  YASES  FROM  MALTA.-.Z>r.  Charlton  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper  in  elucidation  of  his  valuable  addition  to  the  Society's 
collectionjs  referred  to  therein. 

The  vases  we  exhibit  and  present  to  the  Society  this  evening  were 
all  excavated  within  the  last  few  years  from  tombs  in  the  island  of 
Malta.  That  island  has  produced  but  very  few  of  the  richly-painted 
vases  so  fi^uently  discovered  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Indeed,  the  char- 
acter of  Maltese  fictile  art  is  that  of  a  rude  and  early  period,  approach- 
[  ing  nearer  to  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  type  than  to  that  of  Greece  and 
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Southern  Italy.  Among  the  vases  here  exhibited  there  are  one  or  two 
with  rude  linos  and  dots,  indicating  the  early  stage  of  ornament ;  but 
most  of  them  are  perfectly  plain,  and  formed  of  a  coarse  clay,  though 
not  destitute  of  elegance  of  shape.  Indeed,  in  these  early  vases,  which 
may  probably  be  ascribed  to  a  period  not  later  than  two  or  three  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  and  perhaps  are  much  earlier,  we  find 
the  types  of  some  of  the  best  later  productions.  We  cannot,  however, 
always  accurately  determine  the  age  of  antiques  from  the  type  of  art 
they  present ;  especially  when  they  are  found  in  islands  lying  some- 
what out  of  the  track  of  communication.  In  these  localities,  the  early 
types  are  perpetuated  for  generations  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  em- 
ployed in  more  civilized  states ;  and  it  is  therefore  quite  possible  that 
the  Egyptian  and  Tyrian  types  that  are  found  in  Malta  are  not  older 
than  the  Greek  vases  of  the  finest  period. 

The  tombs  in  which  these  vases  are  found  in  Malta  are  extremely 
numerous ;  and  from  an  examination  of  them  we  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  age  of  their  contents.  The  distribution  of  these  tombs  seems  to  show 
that  in  early  times  the  hill-country  about  Citta  Vecchia,  and  the  range 
towards  Marsa  Scirocco,  were  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  island ; 
and  in  those  districts  the  mai'ks  of  wheels  deeply  worn  in  the  rock  may 
stiQ  be  traced  where  no  roads  exist  at  the  present  day. 

Sometimes  these  tombs  are  found  in  very  largo  groups,  as  if  special 
places  of  interment  were  particularly  favoured ;  but  often  they  are  dis- 
covered in  remote  districts,  or  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
They  are  often  found  in  the  vertical  faces  of  rock  a  little  below  the 
level  of  the  soil ;  or,  again,  the  entrances  of  the  sepulchres  are  in  one 
ride  of  a  square  or  oblong  pit,  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  depth.  Probably 
the  shape  of  the  tomb  depended  a  good  deal  on  the  locality  selected  for 
interment.  Some  of  these  pit-tombs  have  only  one  sepulchral  chamber, 
while  others  have  three  or  four.  In  one  near  Nadur  Tower,  ex- 
amined by  the  late  R.  Milward,  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  about 
five  feet  below  the  surface,  was  closed  by  several  large  stones,  on  re- 
moving which  the  interior  was  found  nearly  filled  up  with  the  red- 
coloured  soil  of  the  neighbourhood.  Within,  there  was  an  oval  cavity 
about  six  feet  long,  and  not  more  than  four  broad.  The  back  part  of 
the  floor  was  raised  six  or  eight  inches  into  a  dais  or  bier  wide  enough 
for  the  corpse.  At  the  right  hand  was  a  slightly  raised  ledge  for  the 
head ;  and  in  the  right  hand  comer  was  a  small  rude  hole  for  a  lamp. 
Some  pottery,  and  an  armilla  of  bronze,  was  aU  the  spoil  yielded  by 
this  tomb. 

It  is  weU  known  that  most  barbarous  nations  buried  with  the  dead 
the  costliest  treasures  of  the  departed  warrior ;  not  only  his  armour,  but 
his  gold  ornaments  and  vases.  The  latter  were,  it  is  supposed,  filled 
with  food  and  wine  for  the  sustenance  of  the  departed  on  his  long  jour- 
ney. Thus,  vases  for  the  toilet  table,  containing,  no  doubt,  precious 
oils  and  unguents,  are  often  found  in  the  same  tomb  with  swords  and 
shields,  while  amphone  of  wine,  cylices  for  drinking  cups,  and  lamps  to 
illumine  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  were  placed  along  the  walls. 

Among  the  vases  here  before  us,  we  have,  first,  the  huge  amphora, 
with  its  earlike  handles,  and  pointed  base  for  setting  in  the  earth.    Those 
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were  the  wine-caak8  of  early  times,  before  they  were  superseded  by  the 
cooper's  art ;  and  they  -were  placed  in  the  soft  earth  of  the  cellars,  and 
supported  by  reeds  and  withes,  of  which  their  sides  often  bear  the  marks 
at  tiie  present  day.  They  were  destined  to  contain  corn,  oil,  wine,  and 
other  articles  of  domestic  consumption.  Whole  stacks  of  these  amphora? 
have  been  discovered  in  Apulia ;  and  within  the  last  three  months  a 
range  of  them  of  enormous  size  has  been  disinterred  at  I^antes  in  France. 
Each  of  the  Nantes  amphorse  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  containing 
ft  to  10  hectolitres,  (a  measure  of  22  gallons  English).  There  is  another 
singularly-shaped  amphora  upon  the  table,  its  form  being  that  of  an 
inverted  pear,  the  narrower  part  being  obviously  intended  to  be  fixed  in 
the  ground.  Another  vase,  here  exhibited,  approaches  nearly  to  the 
shape  of  the  Stamnos  of  the  old  writers ;  while  another,  of  rather  more 
elegant  form,  with  ribbed  handles,  contains  human  bones  and  ashes,  and 
has  thei*efore  been  a  cinerary  urn  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were 
deposited  after  cremation.  Some  of  the  smaller  vases  have  evidently 
been  lecythi  and  lachrymatories.  Some  may  have  held  the  unguents 
iAie  dead  used  when  in  life.  There  are  also  two  or  three  lamp^ — none, 
however,  of  peculiarly  elegant  or  rare  form.  As  to  the  age  of  these 
vases,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  island  of  Malta  the  original  types 
were  probably  long  perpetuated  after  more  elegant  forms  and  richer  orna- 
mentation had  been  adopted  in  Magna  Graecia  and  elsewhere.  Malta 
has  afforded  few  of  those  splendid  vases  that  adorn  many  of  the  greater 
collections,  and  especially  the  museums  of  !N^aples  and  Rome.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  contiguity  of  site  be  absolute  proof,  numerous  vases  of 
the  kind  here*  shown  have  been  discovered  in  Malta  along  with  Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions.  Thus,  the  Canon  Bonici,  at  Malta,  possesses  a  fine 
and  quite  perfect  Phoenician  inscription  of  six  lines,  which  was  found 
near  the  hospital  at  Habbato,  in  an  excavation  like  a  tank,  which  con- 
tained, also,  a  large  number  of  vases  filled  with  the  bones  of  animals 
and  birds.  Similar  vases  containing  similar  remains  have  been  fre- 
quently met  with  in  Egypt.  We  think  it  extremely  probable  that  the 
Maltese  vases  are  of  very  early  date,  coeval  with  Phoenician  rule  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  that  they  consequently  belong  to  a  period  of  several 
centuries  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  They  exhibit"  the  partial 
transition  from  the  rude  forms  of  Egyptian  to  the  refined  shapes  of  the 
highest  period  of  Grecian  art,  and,  as  such,  even  though  we  cannot 
positively  fix  the  date  of  their  manufacture,  are  of  high  interest  to  the 
archaeological  student. 

QWnPS  MEMOIR.— ifr.  Longstaffe  exhibited  a  MS.  book  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Allgood,  of  the  Hermitage,  labelled  "Hunter's  Gift,"  having  been 
presented  by  her  relative  Dr.  Himter,  the  Durham  antiquary,  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Baker,  formerly  Conyers.  On  the  back  is  the  bookplate  of 
her  grandson,  George  Baker  of  Elemore.  It  comprises  the  feats  of  Cap- 
tain John  Gwyn,  «»f  the  House  of  Trelydan,  in  Montgomeryshire,  in 
the  Royalist  service,  prepared  "  in  regard  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  late  commands  that  whosoever  rides  in  tlie  Royal  Troope 
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of  Guards  must  give  an  account  how  long  and  in  what  capacity  he  had 
served  the  King,  and  whether  gentleman  or  mechanick."  To  prove  his 
quality  Gwyn  gives  his  pedigree  and  arms.  Among  the  "  replyes  I 
made  when  examined  before  the  enemy/'  is  the  following  adventure  at 
Kewcaslle : — 

"  When  all  our  hopes  of  risings  or  any  good  to  be  don  in  or  about 
London  were  at  an  end,  then  I  tooko  a  jumey  (though  never  so  ill  pro- 
vided for  it)  to  Newcastle,  to  see  what  the  Scotts  would  do.  And  by 
that  time  I  came,  there  was  an  order  of  Parliament  sent  to  the  ScotU 
that  they  should  not  entertaine  any  into  their  army  who  formerly  had 
served  the  King.  But,  awhile  after,  in  the  extremity  I  was  in  to  sub- 
sist, and  by  attempting  to  get  to  the  town  to  find  a  friend,  I  was  ceized 
upon  for  a  mallg^nant,  and  sent  with  a  file  of  musqneteers  before  the 
Major  of  Ncw-Ca^tle,  who  was  an  exact  fiinatique,  and  lays  it  to 
me  thus : — *  Well,  had  it  please  God  to  give  you  victory  over  us,  as  it 
pleased  his  divin  will  to  give  us  victory  over  you,  ye  had  called  us  vil- 
lains, traytors,  sons  of  whores ;  nay,  ye  liad  kickt  us  too.'  *  You  are  in 
tlie  right  on't,  sir,'  said  I :  at  which  ho  sullenly  ruminats,  whilst  some 
of  his  aldermen  could  not  containe  themselves  for  laugliing ;  but,  being 
both  of  one  opinion  as  to  the  point,  he  only  banisht  me  the  town,  witli 
a  promise  that,  when  I  came  agaiiie,  he  would  provid  a  lodging  for  me, 
wliich  was  to  be  in  the  Castle  Dungeon,  whore  many  a  brave  fellow 
tliat  came  upon  the  same  account  as  I  did,  in  hope  the  Scotts  would  de- 
clare for  the  King,  were  starved  to  death  by  a  reprobat  Marshall. 

"  When  I  had  waited  a  tedious  time  up  and  downe  al)Out  New  Castle 
in  pennance  to  know  what  tlie  Scotts  would  do,  and  in  conclusion  all  to 
prove  starke  nought,  then  I  designed  to  go  for  Scotland.  In  the  mean- 
time some  of  the  Scotts  officers  very  kindly  invito  me  with  tliem  into 
Scotland,  assui'ciug  me  that  iiom  thence  were  fi-equent  opportunities  for 
Holland." 

He  went,  but  found  his  party  under  such  a  cloud  that  with  some 
difficulty  he  came  back  by  sea  to  Newcastle,  and  thence  departed  to 
London  and  Holland. 
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6  June,  1860. 

Matthew  Wheatley,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations  op  Books. — From  the  University  of  Christiana,  Cronica 
Begum  ManniaD  et  Insularum.  The  Chronicle  of  Man  and  the  Sudreys, 
edited,  with  notes,  from  the  Cotton  MS.,  Julius,  A.  VII.,  by  Professor 
P. A.  Munch:  Christiania,  1860. 
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VoLurrrEEES. — The  use  of  the  great  Hall  of  the  Castle  having  been 
granted  by  the  Society  to  some  local  bodies  of  Volunteers  for  private 
diill,  letters  of  thanks  fi-om  them  have  been  received. 

"New  Member. — Siigh  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Lackworth  Hall. 

EoxAN  Conrs.— J[^.  Robert  Fell,  of  Newcastle,  presented  an  iron  key 
and  17  Roman  coins  of  brass,  found  at  Old-Ford,  near  London,  about 
10  feet  below  the  surface  and  10  yards  from  the  side  of  the  River  Lea, 
in  the  excavations  for  a  main  sewer  contracted  for  by  Mr.  William 
Moxon.  It  is  supposed  that  the  level  where  the  key  and  coins  were 
was  that  of  the  surface  where  the  Romans  crossed  an  "old  ford." 

Roman  Beidge  at  CrLxnawTTM. — Dr.  Bruce  exhibited  Mr.  Mossman's 
drawings  of  portions  of  the  massive  masonry  disclosed  in  excavating  this 
work. 

YIEW  OF  NEWCASTLE.— Jfr.  John  Hudson  Smith,  of  21,  St.  Paul's 
Street,  Portland-square,  Bristol,  had  presented  the  Prospect  of  the  Town 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  from  the  South :  Sold  by  Tho.  Taylor  at  the 
Golden  Lyon  in  Fleet  Street,  London.  The  donor,  who,  in  visiting  the 
Castle,  had  observed  our  want  of  this  rarity,  observes  that  a  similar 
engraving  and  by  the  same  hand,  in  his  possession,  is  dedicated  to 
"  Henry  Lord  Bolingbroke,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State,"  and  from  this  infers  that  the  View  of  Newcastle  may  also  be 
dated  about  1710  or  1712.  It  is  not  accurate,  being  probably  unproved 
by  the  engraver  from  a  very  hasty  sketch ;  for  instance,  the  steeple  of 
St.  Nicholas'  Church  has  a  story  too  many. 

ROMAN  DESCRIPTIONS  AT  LISBTIRN.--i)r.  Bruce  exhibited 
photograms  of  two  Roman  inscribed  stones  prepared  for  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  on  his  personally  observing  these  remains,  which 
Murphy,  in  his  Travels  in  Portugal,  roughly  engraves  without  exphma- 
planation.  Dr.  Bruce  ventured,  from  the  brilliantly  expressed  grain 
of  the  larger  stone,  to  say  that  it  is  of  sienetic  granite,  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing remarks: — 

The  larger  inscription  is  unfortunately  imperfect.  It  has  been  split 
vertically,  and  the  right  hand  portion  of  it  is  wanting.  Any  attempt 
to  complete  the  inscriptiim  must  be,  to  a  large  extent,  conjectural.  The 
letters  which  we  have  1  give  below  in  Roman  capitals :  those  that  I 
have  ventured  to   supply  I  have  marked  in  Italics :  mehctrw   et — 

CAESAri   divi  f. — avgvsto — c.  ivlivs    h —  pebmissv  j>^cvrionvm 

— BEDiT  Dieavit,      It  may  be  translated  :  —  "To  Mercury  and  Augus- 
tus Caesar,  the  son  of  the  deified  Csesar,  Caius  Julius  H ,  by 
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permission  of  the  decurions,  gave  and  dedicated  this." — The  stone  has 
more  the  appearance  of  a  slab  to  be  inserted  in  the  front  of  a  temple, 
than  of  an  altar.  The  principal  objection  which  an  ordinary  reader 
would  take  to  the  reading  which  I  propose,  is  the  apparent  impiety  of 
associating  Augustus  witii  the  god  Mercury.  Those  conversant  with 
inscriptions  will  be  the  rather  disposed  to  wonder  that  any  imaginary 
deity  was  allowed  to  share  in  the  adoration  offered  to  a  living  emperor. 
Ovid  does  not  hesitate  to  address  Augustus  by  the  name  of  the  king  of 
gods  and  men. 

Parcite,  csenilei,  vos  parcite,  numina  ponti ; 

InfeBtumque  milii  sit  Balls  esse  Jovcm. 

"  Spare  me,  ye  deities  of  the  azure  ocean,  spare  me  :  let  it  be  enough 
that  Jove  is  incensed  with  me."  And  most  of  us  will  remember  the 
lines  of  Horace  in  which  the  poet  conceives  of  the  emperor  assuming  the 
person  of  Mercury  (the  very  deity  in  question) : — 

Sive  mutata  juTenem  figura 
Ales  in  terris  imitaria,  almss 
Filius  Maisa,  patiens  yocari 
CaMaris  ultor : 

'which  our  noble  and  learned  Yice-President  thus  translates  : — 

«<  Or  like  a  youth  of  mortal  state, 

**  Winged  son  of  Maia,  come  thou  down  : 

'*  Avenger  thou  of  Cassar's  fate« 
"  Inheritor  of  CsBsar's  crown  ?" 

Lord  Ravensworth  rightly  remarks  upon  this  ode  —  "To  invest  the 
emperor  with  the  divine  attributes,  and  even  personalities,  of  ApoUo, 
Venus,  Mars,  and  Mercury,  in  succession,  seems  to  surpass  all  bounds  of 
poetical  license  and  courtly  adulation."  The  passage,  however,  fully 
bears  me  out  in  associating  Augustus  with  Mercury.^  It  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  supply  the  family  name  of  the  dedicator,  as  only  one  letter  of 
it  remains.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  Gruter  (ccccxii. 
3)  there  is  an  inscription  which  appears  to  have  been  placed  in  the  ves- 
tibule of  a  temple  in  Alatri,  a  town  of  Latium,  to  this  effect : — "  'J'o 
Caius  Julius  Helcnus,  a  freedman  of  Augustus,  (erected)  by  decree  of  tho 
decurions  of  the  municipality,  on  account  of  his  merits."  This  may 
have  been  the  person  we  have  to  deal  with.  Few  would  be  so  ready  to 
offer  adulation  to  an  emperor  as  his  own  favourite  freedman.  The  decft" 
nones  were  the  members  of  the  senate  —  the  town-councillors,  in  short 
—  of  the  munieipium. 

The  other  incription  presents  no  difficulties.  It  is  : — devm  hatki — 
T.  LiciNivs — AHAHAirrnvs — V.  8.  L.  M. — "  To  the  Mother  of  the  Gods, 
Titus  Licinius  Amaranthus  dedicates  this,  in  discharge  of  a  vow, 
deservedly  on  her  part  and  willingly  on  his."  Inscriptions  to  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  arc  by  no  means  rare.  Some  times  she  is  ad- 
dressed singly,   and   sometimes   in    conjunction  with    other  deities, 

*  The  following  Delphin  note  may  be  added  to  Dr.  Bruce' s  quotation  : — "Vulgaris 
crat  opinio  et  fama,  Mercurium  Julii  Ceesaiis  yindicem  fuisse  assumptd  juvenili  figiirA 
August!,  qui  natus  erat  annos  tantum  novemdecim  quando  Cassar  intcrfcctus  est" 
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especially  Isis  and  Atis.  The  epithet  magna — ^tho  Great  Mother — is 
often  applied  to  her.  In  our  own  collection  we  have  an  inscription, 
found  at  Caervoran,  in  which  she  is  thus  addressed : — vieqo  eadem  matek 
DiTTM,  PAX,  viBTvs,  CBBES,  DBA  SYRIA. — "  The  Same  Virgin  is  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods,  is  Peace,  is  Virtue,  is  Ceres,  is  the  Syrian  Goddess."  When 
men  forsake  the  worship  of  the  living  and  true  God,  they  usually 
give  that  adoration  to  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  usefdl  of  His 
creatures  which  is  due  to  him.  flence  the  sun  and  moon  are  wor- 
shipped. To  worship  that  life  and  vitality  to  which  the  ray*  of  the  sun 
so  largely  contribute,  is  but  one  step  further  in  the  downward  career  of 
idolatry.  Hence  we  find  the  generative  principle  has  been  «xtensively 
idolatrized  under  one  form  or  another.  Aiid,  as  all  nature  is  redolent  of 
reproduction,  the  pantheistic  system  is  soon  attained.  It  is  easy  to  sup- 
pose that  nature,  or  the  generative  principle,  would,  in  different 
countries,  be  differently  personified,  and  each  impersonation  would  re- 
ceive a  different  name.  When,  however,  the  Romans  brought  the  whole 
world  into  union,  the  identity  of  the  various  deities  which  they  had 
been  worshipping  appeared.  We  find  this  acknowledged  in  the  Caer- 
voran slab.  Apuleius,  in  the  11th  book  of  his  Metamorphosis,  shows 
more  at  length  the  identity  of  several  of  the  deities  of  antiquity.  He  is 
describing  the  mode  in  which  he  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Isis 
and  Osiris.  Isis  addresses  him  thus  :  —  "  Behold,  Lucius,  I,  moved  by 
thy  prayers,  am  present  with  thee :  I,  who  am  Nature,  the  parent  of 
things,  the  queen  of  all  the  elements,  the  primordial  progeny  of  ages, 
the  supreme  of  divinities,  the  sovereign  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  the 
first  of  the  celestials,  and  the  uniform  resemblance  of  gods  and  goddesses. 
I,  who  rule  by  my  nod  the  luminous  summits  of  the  heavens,  the  salu- 
brious breezes  of  the  sea,  and  the  deplorable  silences  of  the  realms  be- 
neath ;  and  whose  one  divinity  the  whole  orb  of  the  earth  venerates 
under  a  manifold  form,  by  different  rites,  and  a  variety  of  appellations. 
Hence  the  primogenial  Phrygians  call  me  Pessinantica,  the  mother  of 
gods ;  the  Attic  aborigines,  Cecropian  Minerva ;  the  floating  Cyprians, 
Paphian  Venus;  the  arrow-bearing  Cretans,  Diana  Dictymna ;  the  three- 
toogued  Sicilians,  Stygian  Proserpine ;  and  the  Eleusinians,  the  ancient 
goddess  Ceres.  Some  call  me  Juno,  others  Bellona,  others  Hecate,  and 
others  Ehamnusia ;  and  those  who  are  illuminated  by  the  incipient  rays 
of  the  divinity,  the  sun,  when  lie  rises,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Arii,  and 
the  Egyptians,  skilled  in  ancient  learning,  worshipping  me  by  ceremo- 
nies perfectly  appropriate,  call  me  by  my  Ixue  name.  Queen  Isis." 

I  cannot  conclude  these  few  remarks  without  observing  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  principles  and  practices  of  the  ancient 
heathen  world  have  their  favourers  still.  Not  to  enter  upon  questionable 
points,  most  of  us  will  call  to  mind  the  commencement  of  Pope's 
universal  prayer,  the  pantheistic  principle  of  which  is  nearly  as  apparent 
BA  the  creed  of  CseciUus  on  the  Caervoran  slab,  or  of  Apuleius  in  the 
passage  I  have  just  quoted. 

EOMAN  STATIONS  IN  THE  WEST.— i)r.  Bruce  exhibited  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  Mossman  from  several  objects  in  the  museum  at  Alnwick 
Castle,  and  from  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  following  paper  ; — 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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Last  Easter,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  stations  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Wall,  in  the  company  of  our  learned  vice- 
president,  Mr.  Clayton.  We  wore  fortunate  in  falling  in  with  some 
Eoman  stones  which  are  as  yet  unknown  to  the  antiquarian  world.  Mr. 
Mossman  has  recently  followed  in  our  wake,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
exhibiting  his  accurate  drawings  of  the  new-found  treasures  to  the 
Society. 

On  going  through  Carlisle,  we  examined  the  inscriptions  recently  dis- 
covered in  that  city.  Here  are  Mr.  Mossman' s  drawings  of  them.  It 
was  with  some  pleasure  that  we  noticed  that  the  house  contiguous  to  the 
new  Journal  office  (in  the  foundations  of  which  those  stones  were  found) 
was  in  a  condition  such  as  to  render  it  probable  that  it  would  soon  be 
rebuilt.  In  this  case  it  is  most  desirable  that  its  owner  should  lay  a 
foundation  both  broad  and  deep.  Perhaps  the  missing  fragments  of  the 
slabs  already  obtained  may  be  procured,  and  other  prizes  brought  to  light. 

The  station  which  we  first  visited  was  Moresby,  near  to  Whitehaven. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  there  was  a  Eoman  camp  here :  but,  until 
recently,  its  limits  were  not  well-defined.  Horsley  says : — "At  Moresby 
I  met  with  evident  proofs,  though  little  remains,  of  a  station.  In  a 
field  which  lies  between  that  town  and  Barton,  called  the  Crofts,  they 
continually  plough  up  stones  and  cement,  which  have  all  the  usual  ap- 
pearance of  being  Bomsm ;  and  besides  the  Eoman  inscriptions  mentioned 
by  Camden,  I  saw  two  other  monuments  of  that  nature  myself,  which  L 
have  described  in  their  place ;  yet  it  is  not  easy,  now,  to  discern  the  limits 
of  the  station.  .  .  .  There  appeared,  as  I  thought,  somewhat  like  two  sides 
of  a  fort  near  the  church.  Perhaps  the  station,  or  part  of  it,  has  been  des- 
troyed, or  washed  away  by  the  sea,  towards  which  there  is  a  large  pro- 
spect." Happily,  the  mounds  caused  by  the  ruined  walls  of  the  station  are 
now  quite  apparent.  The  station  is  of  the  usual  quadrilateral  form,  and  con- 
tains about  3  J  acres.  It  lies  immediately  west  of  the  church.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  eastern  from  the  western  rampart  is  440  feet,  and  of  the 
northern  from  the  southern  358  feet.  As  usual,  the  soil  is  peculiarly 
rich,  and  the  herbage  of  a  singularly  luxuriant  character.  The  site  of 
the  station  has  been  well-chosen,  being  naturally  defended  on  all  sides. 
On  the  west  is  the  sea-cliff;  both  on  the  north  and  south  is  a  sort  of 
gully ;  and  there  is  a  slack  on  the  cast.  Before  the  construction  of  the 
Whitehaven  and  Maryport  Eailway,  there  was  a  little  natural  harbour 
on  the  beach  fronting  the  station,  which  may  have  led  to  the  selection 
of  its  site.  Last  winter.  Lord  Lonsdale  directed  that  such  investigations 
should  be  made  into  the  remains  of  the  station  as  were  likely  to  reveal 
whatever  was  worth  knowing,  putting  the  excavators  under  the  charge 
of  the  Eev.  George  Wilkinson,  of  Whicham.  The  north  wall  of  the 
station,  which  was  a  point  in  dispute  before,  has  been  ascertained.  The 
thickness  in  the  foundation  has  been  proved  to  be  /ift.  1  lin. ;  in  the  next 
course,  6ft.  3in. ;  and  in  the  course  above  that,  4ft.  9in.  The  north- 
west angle  of  the  station  was  laid  bare,  and  was  found  to  be  rounded  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  site  of  the  northern  gateway  was  also  found. 
Several  buildings  in  the  interior  of  the  camp  were  laid  open  ;  but  some 
of  these  have  evidently  been  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  Eoman  era. 
Very  few  coins  were  found,  and  no  Eoman  inscriptions!     Mr.  Wilkinson, 
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in  writiiig  to  me  at  the  close  of  his  investigations,  says — "In  every 
part  where  we  have  been,  there  is  incontostible  evidence  of  everything 
worth  notice  having  been  removed.  ...  A  foot  here,  and  two  feet  there, 
of  the  walls  of  the  several  apartments,  with  the  upper  stones  thrown 
down,  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  were  all  that  was  left,  even  in  places 
most  likely  to  reward  our  labours.  ...  By  finding  and  laying  bare  the 
north  waU,  previously  unknown,  we  have  ascertained  the  size  of  the 
ca up."  Mr.  Wilkinson  speaks  too  modestly  of  his  labours ;  but  even 
according  to  his  own  showing,  great  good  has  been  achieved.  The  site 
of  the  station  cannot  now  bo  held  in  doubt.  The  north  gateway,  too, 
has  been  ascertained ;  some  portions  of  the  south  gateway  have  boon  laid 
bare ;  and  water-courses  have  been  traced  at  the  north  gateway  and  at 
the  south-west  angle.  Some  traditions  usually  attach  to  a  Roman 
station.  It  is  said  that  a  subterranean  passage  leads  from  a  staircase 
underneath  the  floor  of  the  dining-room  of  Moresby  Hall  (which  is  close 
to  the  station),  to  some  spot  as  yet  unascertained.  Mr.  Clayton  and  I 
unfortunately  had  not  time  to  make  the  necessary  explorations.  There 
is  always  a  good  supply  of  water  in  the  vicinity  of  Roman  stations. 
There  is  a  well  on  the  south  brow  of  the  camp,  called  the  Holy- well, 
which,  it  is  said,  never  runs  dry :  it  is  certain  it  was  not  exhausted  last 
summer,  which  is  a  pretty  severe  test,  Mr.  Horsley  conceives  that 
Moresby  was  the  Arbeia  of  the  Romans.  Our  acute  and  judicious  vice- 
president,  Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde,  shows  how  exceedingly  improbable  this 
allocation  is.  He  suggests,  though  with  some  hesitation,  that  it  may  be 
Glannibanta.  I  have  not  myself,  as  yet,  ventured  to  grapple  with  this 
diffir.ult  subject. 

The  next  Roman  station  we  visited  was  the  one  situated  on  the  heights 
which  command  Maryport.  The  harbour  here  rendered  the  site  of  some 
consequence ;  and  the  camp,  moreover,  commands  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Solway,  and  of  the  Scottish  hiUs.  Through  the  skill 
and  knowledge  of  Mr.  Mossman,  I  have  got  a  lithographic  view  of  the 
site  of  the  station,  as  seen  from  the  south,  which  is  of  siiiguls^  accuracy, 
and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  camp.  In  due  time  this 
view  will  make  its  appearance  in  the  third  edition  of  "  The  Roman 
Wall."  The  collection  of  antiquities  (derived  from  this  station)  at 
Nether  Hall,  are,  at  least,  as  thoughtfully  cared  for  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Mr.  J.  Senhouse,  whom  Camden  visited,  and  of  whom  that 
"  nourice  of  antiquity  "  has  left  this  record :  —  "  And  I  cannot  chuse 
but  with  thankftd  heart  remember  that  very  good  and  worthy  gentleman ; 
not  only  in  this  regaid,  that  most  kindly  he  gave  us  right  courteous  ami 
friendly  entertainment,  but  also  for  that,  being  himself  well-learned,  he 
ifi  a  lover  of  ancient  literature,  and  most  diligently  preservcth  those  in- 
scriptions which,  by  others  that  are  unskilful  and  unlettered,  be  straight 
waies  defaced,  broken,  and  convei-ted  to  other  uses,  to  the  exceeding 
great  prejudice  and  detriment  of  antiquity. ' *  Mr.  Mi >ssman  has  supplied 
me  with  some  drawings  of  the  antiquities  at  Nether  Hall,  to  which  I 
thought  justice  had  not  been  done  previously.  I  think  I  may,  with 
propriety,  call  attention  to  a  horseman  trampling  upon  a  foe,  which  is 
treated  in  a  manner  that  reminds  one  of  Vandyke. 

The  next  station  we  visited  was  that  which  is  contiguous  to  Brougham 
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Castle.  The  line«  of  the  ramparts  and  of  the  fosse  are  for  the  most 
part  distinct :  the  site  is  a  very  advantageous  one.  The  inscriptions 
found  here,  which  have  not  yet  been  destroyed,  appear  to  have  been  re- 
moved for  the  most  part  to  Jirougham  Hall.  The  castle  has  no  doubt 
been  built  of  stones  derived  from  the  station.  In  Camden's  day,  the 
master  of  the  school  at  Appleby  was  one  Reginald  Bainbridge,  of  whom 
he  says  that  be  was  '*  a  right  learned  man,  who  govemeth  the  same  with 
great  commendation,  and  who,  of  his  couxtesie,  has  exemplified  for  me 
nmny  antique  inscriptions,  and  brought  some  hither  into  bis  garden.'* 
This  Reginiedd  Bainbridge,  however,  had  some  copies  of  the  inscriptions 
made  in  stone ;  and  after  a  weathering  of  three  centuries,  it  is  rather 
puzzling  to  ascertain  whether  those  at  Appleby  or  those  at  Brougham 
Hall  are  the  veritable  originals.  Horsloy  occasionally  gets  angry  at  the 
learned  schoolmaster  for  the  trouble  which  he  gave  him : — ^how  much 
nore  perplexity  may  he  not  be  expected  to  give  us !  I  have  one  inscrip- 
tion, however,  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  it  is  built  up  in 
one  of  the  passages  of  Brougham  Castle,  and  no  doubt  forms  part  of  the 
original  structure.  It  is  a  tombstone  to  one  titivs  (the  remainder  of 
his  name  is  wanting),  and  seems  to  have  been  erected  to  his  memory  by 
his  brother. 

The  next  point  of  interest  was  Eirby  There.  Here,  too,  the  station 
may  be  made  out  with  tolerable  distlnetness.  In  addition  to  the  stones 
and  other  treasures  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  exhumed  in 
this  camp  and  its  vicinity,  several  sculptures,  recently  discovered, 
attracted  our  attention.  They  are  preserved  on  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Crosby,  the  banker.  They  were  found  about  a  month  before  our  arrival, 
in  making  a  cutting  for  a  diversion  of  a  turnpike  road,  in  order  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  a  new  rail'way. 

The  most  important  of  them  is  a  sculpture  which,  probably,  has 
formed  the  upper  pai-t  of  a  fonereal  tablet.  It  represents  a  sick  female 
reclining  upon  a  couch,  while  an  attendant,  also  a  female,  supplies  her 
with  food.  A  table,  furnished  with  edibles,  stands  in  front  of  the 
couch.  The  languishing  expression  of  the  dying  person  is  very  well 
managed,  though  one  would  scarcely  expect  to  see  such  substantial 
viands  placed  before  a  person  in  extremis,  A  modem  painter's  mode  of 
managing  such  a  subject  is  to  put  a  number  of  phials  upon  the  tables, 
with  ominous-looking  labels  attached  to  their  necks.  The  Bx)mans, 
however,  seem  to  have  thought  that  physic  was  a  sorry  preparation  for 
a  long  journey.  My  friend  Mr.  Eoach  Smith  tells  me  that  in  similar 
sculptures  he  has  occasionally  noticed  a  duck  or  a  trussed  fowl  upon  the 
table.  Perhaps  the  intention  of  all  this  was  to  signify,  not  ttiat  the 
patient  had  not  been  sent  supperless  out  of  the  world,  but  that  his  wants 
in  the  season  of  his  sickness  had  been  sedulously  attended  to  by  his 
friends.  In  one  comer  of  the  tablet  is  a  brief  inscription.  I  have  not 
yet  made  it  out  to  my  satisfaction,  but  it  seems  to  intimate  that  the 
daughter  of  the  deceased,  one  Crescima,  had  had  this  put  up  in  memory 
of  her  mother. 

Next  we  have  two  sculptures  representing  warriors  on  horseback. 
Probably  both  of  them  are  sepulchral.  Both  of  them  have  foes  lying 
under  them.     One  of  them  is  armed  with  a  large  sword  of  the  German 
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type :  the  other  Innges  against  his  prostrate  foe.  One  of  the  sculptures 
is  rough,  having  been  merely  blocked  out;  the  other  is  in  a  more 
finished  state ;  but  both  are  most  spirited  conceptions. 

There  is  a  fragment  of  another  sculptured  horseman  in  Mr.  Crosby's 
garden.  It  has  been  very  carefully  polished ;  and,  however  much  it  has 
sujQEered  from  violence,  has  suffered  nothing  from  weather.  A  troop  of 
horse  must  surely  have  garrisoned  this  station. 

Two  rude  sculptures  (one  of  them  imperfect)  represent  a  lion  pressing 
with  aU  its  weight  upon  a  ram,  which  it  holds  in  its  claws.  These  are 
probably  Mithi-aic,  and  represent  the  power  of  the  Sun  when  in  Leo,  as 
compared  with  his  influence  when  in  Aries.  Figures  of  this  kind  are 
not  uncommon  in  Eoman  stations. 

We  have  a  fir  cone  with  a  double  fillet  round  it.  This,  also,  probably 
was  connected  with  the  worship  of  Mithras,  or  the  mother  of  the  gods. 
The  resinous  nature  of  the  plant  indicated  fiery  vitality. 

I^ext  is  a  small  urn  fitted  into  a  cavity  formed  in  a  stone.  It  was  no 
doubt  connected  with  a  burial.  The  urn  seems  to  be  too  small  to  have 
held  the  bones  of  the  departed — it  has  probably  held  food  or  unguents. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  much-battered  head,  and  some  smaller  frag- 
ments. 


MONTHLY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
4</tt/y,  1860. 

John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.,  Y,P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations  op  Boqks. — From  the  Author.  Memorials  of  the  Abbey  of 
Dundrennan,  in  Galloway,  by  -3Sneas  Barkley  Hutchison,  B.D.,  4to. 
privately  printed.  Exeter,  1857.  —  From  J)r.  JSbward,  Observations 
on  a  Grant  of  an  Advowson  of  a  Chantry  to  a  Guild  of  London  Armour- 
ers in  84  Henry  YL,  by  Weston  Styleman  Walpole,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  From 
the  Archsbologia. 

THE  CATKAIL.— -ITr.  TFliite  read  tl.e  following  notes  :— 

Being  in  Scotland  about  a  week  ago,  I  called  on  Mr.  Fisher,  the  able 
editor  of  the  Border  Advertiser,  and  he  accompanied  me  to  the  Catrail, 
where  its  remains  are  best  seen  on  the  farm  of  Eink,  lying  between  the 
river  Tweed  and  the  stream  of  Gala  in  Selkirkshire.  Where  that  ancient 
barrier  has  passed  along  the  brow  of  a  hill,  it  is  scarcely  visible ;  but 
when  continued  up  or  down  an  eminence,  it  is  still  shown  very  clearly. 
ITnfortunately,  the  portion  we  saw  in  one  place  had  a  stone  wall  upon 
it  and  was  partly  filled  by  rubbish,  while  the  other  portion  had  been 
subjected  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  the  plough  and  harrow.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  consisted  of  a  fosse  or  ditch,  nearly  twenty-four  feet  wide, 
by  about  ten  feet  deep ;  and  the  earth  thrown  out  at  each  side  was 
formed  into  ramparts  of  defence.     Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  hunting  in 
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his  early  days,  once  caused  his  horse  to  leap  the  old  line,  which  strained 
and  shook  the  poet  very  severely.  From  its  position  it  had  been  made 
to  defend  the  people  living  on  its  western  side  against  the  attacks  of 
their  eastern  enemies,  in  the  same  way  as  our  Eoman  Wall  was  erected 
to  ward  off  the  Ancient  Britons  on  the  north.  Near  to  it,  chiefly  on 
the  west,  are  the  traces  of  a  number  of  camps,  which  are  stiU  visible 
by  largo  quantities  of  stones,  strewn  in  circles  of  various  sizes.  Of  these 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  crowns  the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  in  view 
of  the  lands  of  Abbotsford.  A  large  ditch,  even  more  deep  and  wide 
than  that  of  the  Catrail,  surrounds  it,  and,  being  circular,  it  is  nearly 
one  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  On  the  inner  edge  of  this  fosse,  a  stone 
wall,  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  and  of  considerable  height,  had  been 
built  all  around.  No  lime  appears  to  have  been  used,  but  the  stones, 
partly  fallen  into  the  ditch,  are  lying  there  in  the  same  position,  and  in 
such  profusion  as  if  they  had  never  been  disturbed  since  the  fortress  was 
thrown  down.  Traces  of  buildings  are  seen  everywhere  in  the  centre, 
which  is  nearly  level,  save  that  it  slopes  slightly  to  the  east.  The  en- 
trance, like  that  of  the  other  camps  near  the  place,  is  also  on  the  eastern 
side,  through  which  those  within  could  see  their  enemies  more  readily, 
and  advance  directly  upon  them.  Fortunately  for  the  preservation  of 
this  relic  of  antiquity,  it  has  been  planted  over  with  trees,  and,  as  these 
are  growing  to  a  goodly  size,  a  long  period  may  probably  elapse  before 
it  be  broken  up  and  subjected  to  the  levelling  processes  of  agriculture. 
For  many  miles  around,  especially  to  the  south-east,  and  even  on  Eildon 
hills — the  Tri  Montem  of  the  Romans — extensive  works  of  defence  have 
been  constructed,  the  mounds  of  which  are  still  perceptible ;  but  this  is 
the  most  perfect  of  any  I  ever  beheld. 

ROMAN  BRIDGE  AT  CILURNUM.— Jfr.  Clayton  exhibited  a  plan 
by  Mr.  Coulson  of  this  remarkable  structure,  as  far  as  the  recent 
excavations  already  justified.  Dr.  Bruce,  in  his  work  on  the  Roman 
"Wall,  gives  a  plan  of  the  western  abutment,  with  two  piers  disposing 
pointed  ends  against  the  stream  of  North  Tyne,  described  by  him  as  set 
diagonally  to  it :  the  general  course  of  the  bridge,  however,  appearing 
in  his  map  as  at  right  angles  to  the  river  bank.  Mr.  Maclauchlan 
places  the  course  as  really  diagonal,  in  a  line  with  a  road  from  the  sta- 
tion, at  an  angle  of  about  20  degrees  to  the  Wall,  which  approaches 
the  stream  at  nearly  right  angles,  and  which,  if  continued,  would  run 
very  nearly  clear  on  the  south  of  the  foundations  of  the  bridge.  Mr. 
Coulson  plans  the  bridge  as  presenting  an  angle  to  the  road  which 
passed  over  it,  but  as  in  a  line  with  the  Wall,  and  at  right  angles  with  the 
stream,  the  Wall  touching  the  abutment  in  its  slanted  portion  and  being 
in  a  line  with  the  points  of  the  piers.  The  river  has  receded  westward ; 
and  on  the  east  the  foundations  of  another  pier  have  been  found  on  the 
present  water  lines,  as  well  as  those  of  the  eastern  abutment,  which  is 
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now  in  a  plantation.  This  eastern  abutment  presents  what  was  thought 
to  be  a  smaller  one  inside  of  it,*  like  an  earlier  structure,  but  it  has  an 
inclination  from  north  to  south,  similar  to  that  of  the  larger  one.  The 
abutment  also  dips  from  east  to  west.  Mr.  Coulson  supposes  that  these 
dips  were  intentional,  to  cause  the  lead  to  run,  which  appears  in  grooves 
round  the  top,  following  the  margin.  There  is  a  small  chamber  in  this 
abutment  with  three  distinct  layers  of  black  ashes.  The  vallum  near 
the  river  has  been  filled  with  stones,  at  what  period  is  uncertain.  An 
unsatisfactory  fragment  of  an  inscription,  and  a  few  poor  coins,  have 
turned  up. 

POXTEEllACT  CASTLE.— Ifr.  Longstajfe  exhibited  an  interesting 
bird's-eye  view  of  this  "  Key  of  the  North,*'  in  its  former  state,  with 
the  parliamentary  line  of  besieging  works  in  1648.  The  view  belongs 
to  Lord  Galway,  and  has  been  intrusted  to  the  Surtccs  Society  to  be 
engraved  as  an  illustration  of  Drake's  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  1645.  Mr. 
L.  made  some  comparisons  with  the  present  appearance  of  the  vast  for- 
tress, and  stated  his  interest  on  observing  among  the  remains  the 
sculptured  arms  of  the  unfortunate  owner,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who 
fell  in  his  opposition  to  Edward  II. 

INLAID  SPEARHEAD.— i)/-.  Charlton  presented  a  truly  curious 
spearhead  of  iron,  found  about  two  feet  underground  at  Borrowton,  in 
North  Northumberland.  The  exterior  of  the  circular  socket  is  richly 
inlaid  with  silver  filagree  work,  in  vertical  compartments,  of  a  design 
in  which  lozenges  filled  with  smaller  lozenges  by  diagonally  crossing 
lines,  and  a  sort  of  scroll  work,  predominate.  The  Chairman  said  he 
would  venture  to  speak  heresy,  and  rejoice  that  a  few  relics  were  some- 
tames  found  in  this  county  which  were  not  Roman. 


MONTHLY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

1  August,  1860. 

John  Clayton,  Esq.,  V.  P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations  op  Rooks. — By  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Garhutt. 
His  History  of  Sunderland,  1819,  with  additional  plates,  and  a  photo- 
graphic portrait  of  himself  over  his  autograph,  dated  21  June,  1859.  — 
From  the  Kilkenny  Archaological  Society,     Its  Proceedings  and  Papers, 

'  In  reality  an  earlier  pier.      See  Country  Meeting,  Aug.  15. 


14i  MITHRAS. 

Vol.  iii,  N.  S.,  No.  25,  January,  I860.  —  From  the  Glasgow  Arehaological 
Society,  Its  Transactions,  Part  1. 1S59,  and  tho  Annual  Report,  Session 
1 858-9.  —  Fr<m  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen. 
The  Northmen  in  Iceland.     Seance  annuelle  du  14  Mai,  1859. 

AKBEA.RS  or  Subscriptions. — A  conversation  (to  be  resumed,  if  neces- 
sary, at  a  future  meeting)  took  place  as  to  numerous  arrears  of  sub- 
scription. 

MITHRAS. — Dr.  Bruce  read  the  following  communication  from  Dr. 
William  JBell,  of  31,  Burton  Street,  Euston  Square,  London: — 

Your  Museum  JSlianum  has  the  most,  almost  the  only,  important 
testimonies  of  the  worship  of  Mithras  in  Britain,  and  I  hasten  therefore 
to  give  you,  I  believe,  the  first  notice  of  a  further  valuable  discovery  on 
the  subject. 

During  some  excavations  at  the  port  of  Ostium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
very  lately,  a  subterranean  temple,  like  ^hat  at  Housesteads,  has  been 
laid  open.  The  pavement  is  in  mosaic,  with  the  usual  "  Deo  Invincibili 
Mithrse  "  twice  repeated ;  at  the  entrance  is  a  smaller  temple,  in  which 
were  found  a  dozen  of  lamps  with  single  beaks,  and  some  with  them 
double.  Along  the  sanctuary,  some  stone  steps  seem  to  have  been  a.^- 
propriated  to  ti^e  congregation,  for  whom  there  is  a  well  of  ablution  at 
the  entrance,  and  another  for  the  priests  close  to  the  altar,  which  re- 
tains its  situation  upon  an  estrade  of  seven  steps  from  each  side.  The 
sculptures  seem  to  have  been  the  very  general  ones  of  Eros  and  Hes- 
peros,  with  their  torches  raised  and  depressed,  but  richer  than  usual, 
and  traces  of  gilding  are  found,  and  their  execution  is  artistic.  A  gilded 
head,  too,  of  the  deity,  of  coloMal  dimensions,  has  also  been  found.  The 
chlamys  was  painted  red ;  and  as  heads  of  other  statues  have  been  found 
in  different  kinds  of  scarce  marbles,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  figures  may  be  found  by  further  research.  If  so,  and  I  can 
obtain,  as  I  expect,  drawings  of  these  figures,  I  will,  if  acceptable,  draw 
up  a  memoir  for  your  Society  on  the  Mithraitic  rites  generally,  and  their 
more  especial  cultivation  by  both  arms  of  the  Roman  service.  In  the 
interior  they  mostly  follow  the  tracks  of  the  great  Roman  circumvalla- 
tion  of  the  Northern  Roman  boundaries,  from  Burgh-on-the-Sands  to 
Trajan's  Wall  on  the  Danube ;  and  for  the  maritime  arm  they  ait)  found 
at  the  two  principal  stations  of  the  Roman  fleet ;  witness  the  famous 
Borghese  Mithras  found  a  century  back  at  Actium,  and  now  this  ex- 
ample at  Ostium,  another  Roman  naval  port. 


COUl^TRY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
I5th  August,  I860. 

ROMAN  HEXHAM. — A  numerous  bevy  of  tourists ;  having,  by  the 
10*15  train  from  Newcastle,  availed  themselves  of  return  tickets,  issued 
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on  the  occasion  by  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Company ;  inspected  the 
Eoman  remains  in  the  St.  Wilfrid's  crypt  in  the  ruined  nave  of  Hexham 
Priory-church,  and  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Fairless,  who  entertained  the 
party  with  a  tune  on  the  genuine  old  Northumljrian  bagpipes.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  crypt  Br,  Bruce  read  the  following  paper. 

An  impression  generally  prevails  that  the  Koman  stones  now  at 
Hexham  have  been  derived  from  Corbridge.  The  visit  of  the  Newcas- 
tle Society  of  Antiquaries  to  Hexham  seems  a  fitting  occasion  for 
putting  together  the  various  considerations  which  tend  to  show  that 
Hexham  was  itself  a  Eoman  town. 

1.  The  early  greatness  of  Hexham  is  in  favour  of  its  Roman  origin- 
Here  is  the  account  which  Richard,  a  prior  of  this  place,  who  flourished 
700  years  ago,  gives  of  it  (I  quote  it  from  Holland's  Camden) : — **  Not 
far  from  the  river  Tyne,  southward,  there  standeth  a  town,  now  in  these 
days  but  of  mean  bigness  and  slenderly  inhabited,  but  in  times  past,  as 
the  remains  of  antiquity  do  bear  witness,  very  large  and  stately.  This 
place  having  the  little  river  Hextold  [now  called  Cockshaw-biim]  run- 
ning down  by  it,  and  swelling  otherwhiles  like  unto  a  flood,  with  a 
swift  stream,  is  named  Hextoldesham :  which  town  Etheldreda,  the 
wife  of  King  Egfrid,  gave  unto  St.  Wilfrid,  in  the  year  675,  that  he 
should  exalt  it  into  an  episcopal  see ;  who  built  here  a  church  that,  for 
the  artificial  frame  and  passing  beauty,  went  beyond  all  minsters  in 
England." 

William  of  Malmesbury,  who  wrote  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  early  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  Hexham.  "  It  was  wonderful  to  see  what  buildings  were 
erected  there  with  mighty  high  walls,  and  how  they  were  set  out  and 
contrived,  with  divers  turnings  in  and  out  by  winding  stairs,  all 
polished  and  garnished  by  the  curious  workmanship  of  masons  and  par- 
getters,  whom  the  hope  of  his  liberality  had  allured  from  Rome ;  so  that 
these  buildings  carried  a  show  of  the  stately  magnificence  of  the  Romans 
and  stood  very  long  struggling  with  time." 

In  addition  to  the  conventual  buildings,  there  were  then  in  Hexham, 
as  Wallis  tells  us,  two  parish  churches.  The  following  information, 
respecting  them,  I  have  received  from  our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Pairless. 
They  were  named  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Peter's.  The  site  of  St.  Mary's 
is  still  well  known,  that  quarter  of  the  town  being  called  "  The  old 
church."  A  lane  leading  towards  it  from  the  south,  is  called  "St. 
Mary's  Chare."  Some  portions  of  the  old  church  were  exposed  in  1854, 
by  the  removal  of  the  contiguous  buildings.  A  small  window  was  seen, 
the  head  of  which,  as  well  as  the  string-course  and  chamfer,  were  of  de- 
cided Saxon  character. 

Now,  the  early  greatness  of  Hexham,  and  its  decline  anterior  to  the 
middle  age,  furnishes  a  presumption  that  it  was  a  place  of  importance 
in  Roman  times.  The  Saxons  were  no  doubt  attracted  here  by  the 
remains  of  Roman  masonry.  Wilfrid's  Church  was,  as  we  are  told,  a 
a  Saxon  Church ;  but  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  it  largely  consisted  of 
Roman  materials.      Hodgson  remarks,  "That  the  Saxons  very  com- 
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monly  settled  in  Eoman  towas,  and  especially  cliose  them,  on  account 
of  their  materials,  for  the  sites  of  their  churches  and  monastical  institu- 
tions; instances  ore  very  numerous."  In  this  remark  every  one 
conversant  with  Eoman  remains  must  concur. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  a  presumptive  evidence  that  Hexham  was  a 
Eoman  town. 

2.  The  position  of  it  is  just  such  as  the  Eomans  would  choose.  It 
stands  upon  a  plateau,  naturally  defended  on  its  east  and  north  sides 
and  partially  so  on  its  west,  whilst  at  no  great  distance  it  is  enclosed  in 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  The  Hall  garth-hum  and  the  Cockshaw-hum 
give  it  increased  strength  on  its  western  side.  The  fertility  of  the 
valley  in  which  it  lies  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  ancient  lords 
of  the  world,  and  the  position  of  the  camp  near  the  junction  of  the  two 
great  branches  of  tho  Tyne,  and  its  command  of  the  valleys  permeated 
by  these  streams,  would  render  it  peculiarly  eligible.  Stukeley,  who 
had  a  keen  eye  for  Eoman  sites,  says — "  This  town  was  undoubtedly 
Eoman.  We  judged  the  castrum  was  where  the  castellated  building 
now  stands, — east  of  the  market  place— which  is  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  has  a  good  prospect.  The  market  place,  which  is  a  square,  lies 
between  this  and  the  cathedral." 

3.  "We  now  come  to  the  direct  proofs.  The  crypt  of  the  priory 
church  is  wholly  composed  of  Eoman  stones.  "We  may  also  conceive 
that  the  whole  of  the  original  Saxon  church  consisted  of  similar  material. 
In  several  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  town  Eoman  stones  may  be 
noticed.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  Manor  Office  and  the 
walls  enclosing  the  Abbey  grounds.  Mr.  Fairless  tells  me  that  Mr. 
Hodgson  used  to  point  out  many  of  these.  Several  of  them  have  been 
acted  on  by  fire,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  with  the  stones  derived 
from  Eoman  stations.  There  are  two  Eoman  inscriptions  now  in  the 
crypt.  One  of  them  is  the  stone  which  *  Sandy  Gordon '  designates 
"  that  precious  jewel  of  antiquity,"  and  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  Severus  and  his  sons.  There  is  also  another  inscribed  stone, 
displaying  portions  of  five  lines,  but  which,  having  been  cut  into  a  cir- 
cular form  to  fit  the  arch,  is  now  quite  undecypherable.  Besides  these, 
two  other  inscriptions  (both,  unhappily,  fragmentary)  are  now  in  Mr. 
Fairless'  possession.  The  large  one,  which  is  cut  into  a  circular  form 
for  a  door  or  window  head,  was  found  near  the  path  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Seal ;  the  other  was  found  in  the  gable  end  of  a  house  near  the 
chapter-house,  now  pulled  down. 

Besides  these,  Horsley  describes  an  altar  (No.  108.)  which,  in  his  day, 
was  in  the  crypt,  but  is  now  missing.  It  was  dedicated  by  one  Quintus 
Calpurinus  Concessinus,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  prefect  of  a  troop  of 
Corionototari.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  lost,  as  I  cannot  but  think 
that  we  have  not  got  a  correct  copy  of  it. 

Another  broken  altar,  addressed  "  Victorifle  Augusti,"  is  also  given  in 
Horsley.  Gough,  in  his  Camden,  says  it  was  built  up  in  a  waU  in  the 
Hermitage,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

There  is  a  sculptured  stone,  apparently  of  Eoman  workmanship,  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Fairless,  which  was  found  in  the  channel  of  the 
Hallgarth-bum,  close  to  the  Abbey.      It  is  a  figure  of  that  little  imp 
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(Cupid),  which,  in  modem  as  well  as  in  ancient  times,  causes  such  a  stir 
in  the  world. 

If  these  stones  were  not  deposited  in  or  near  the  spot  where  they  now 
are  by  the  Romans,  they  must  have  been  brought  from  Corbridge  for 
building  purposes.  This  is  exceedingly  unlikely.  The  labour  of  carry- 
ing them  nearly  four  miles,  and  across  the  river,  would  be  great. 
There  was  no  need  to  do  so.  There  is  an  abundance  of  stone  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hexham.  There  are  two  ancient  quarries  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town,  which  are  what  are  called  '  awarded  quarries,'  and  which  are 
accessible  to  all  comers.  There  is  a  quarry  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
called  the  Oakwood  Bank  Quarry,  and  one  also  on  Akeham  Fell,  which 
has  evidently  been  laid  under  contribution  for  the  Early  English  portion 
of  the  Abbey-church. 

4.  Another  and  a  very  decisive  evidence  of  the  Eoman  occupation  of 
Hexham  has  been  recently  observed  by  the  Camden  of  this  district,  Mr. 
Fairless.  On  the  ground  being  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Manor 
Office  he  found  a  connected  chain  of  earthenware  pipes  of  manifest 
Boman  workmanship,  lying  in  situ.  Two  of  these  are  now  in  Mr. 
Fairless'  possession.  A  single  pipe  or  two,  not  in  position,  might  have 
been  brought  from  some  other  place ;  these  had  evidently  been  laid 
where  they  were  found  by  Boman  hands.  They  were  intended  for  the 
conveyance  of  water.' 

If  Hexham  was  a  Boman  station  it  would  have  roads  communicating 
with  the  neighbouring  stations.  There  is  an  ancient  ford  over  the  South 
Tyne  communicating  with  that  road,  whose  name,  whatever  be  its  ori^, 
betokens  its  antiquity — Homer's  Lane.'  By  this  means  communication 
was  kept  up  with  the  important  station  of  Cilumum.  The  necessity  of 
crossing  the  united  streams  was  thus  avoided.  This  road  would  cross 
the  Stanegate,  which  went  east  and  west.  A  road  doubtless  went  to 
Corbridge,  and  I  have  heard  of  others  going  in  different  directions,  but 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  information  I  have  received. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  certain  that  Hexham  is  on  Boman  ground ; 
but  the  Boman  name  of  it  is  uncertain. 

HEXHAM  CHTJBCH.— Jfr.  Fairless,  the  genius  loci,  and  Jfr.  Lang- 
ttaffe,  who,  as  editor  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  had  proceeded  by  an 
earlier  train,  conducted  the  party  over  the  Priory-church.  A  summary 
of  its  history,  and  the  chief  features  observed  by  the  Society,  was  read 
by  Mr.  Longstaffe  at  the  succeeding  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society, 
and  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place. 

"WARDEN.— From  Hexham  we  passed  the  Spital  and  Priest's  Seat, 
and  by  Holmerse  Lane  reached  Warden,  where  the  Eev,  Mr.  Shield 
drew  attention  to  a  remarkable  monument  of  early  date  in  the  church- 

>  Richard  of  Hexham  states  that  ths  offices  of  Wilfrid's  monastery  were  supplied  by 
water  brought  through  the  town  in  aqueducts  of  hollow  stone. — Ed. 

>  It  runs  past  the  parcel  of  land  formerly  called  Eolkmarae  and  Edmerae  croft. — Ed. 
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yard,  a  Saxon  headstone,  copied  as  to  form  from  the  front  of  a  Koman 
altar,  bearing  an  upright  figure  derived  from  some  funereal  stone  of  the 
empire,  and  fiirnished  with  a  little  loose  knotting,  just  enough  to 
fix  the  true  date.  Br,  Bruce  stated  that  he  had  observed,  in  the  walls 
of  Wroxeter  church,  Saxon  copies  of  the  23rd  legion's  boar,  and  of  the 
Dese  Matres. 

After  ascending  a  precipitous  nab  of  land  called  the  castle,  separated 
from  the  adjoining  close  by  an  artificial  trench,  the  sudden  indisposition 
of  Mr.  Fairless  formed  a  subject  of  great  regret.  Mr.  Gregson's  medical 
skill  was  most  opportune,  and  by  his  advice  Mr.  F.  reluctantly  halted 
at  High  "Warden.  The  party,  who  had  separated  through  this  misfor- 
tune, examined,  in  different  sections,  the  grand  old  camp  of  Warden 
Hill,  rudely  ramparted  with  loose  stones,  and  covered  with  circular 
evidences  of  semi-civilized  dwellings.  They  re-imited  themselves  near 
Walwick  Grange,  where  Mrs.  Colbeck  kindly  invited  them  to  view  an 
imposing  old  chest  richly  dightwith  Abraham's  sacrifice,  and  quaint  re- 
naissance work.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  good  groimds  for  the 
tradition  that  it  was  the  parish  chest  of  Hexham. 

CILCJENTJM. — After  a  charming  walk  by  the  North  Tyne,  the  party 
were  ferried  by  some  of  their  companions  to  the  lately  excavated  abut- 
ment of  the  Roman  bridge  at  Cilumum — a  work  vast  and  wonderful. 
Mr.  Call  instantly  detected  a  wat<3r  pier  embedded  in  what  was  after- 
wards an  abutment,  and  decided  distinctions  of  masonry.  The  gn)und 
then  was  undergoing  rapid  change  in  the  days  of  the  Romans.  This 
pier  was  very  near  the  termination  of  the  Wall,  and  both  bridges  were 
probably  only  of  planks  on  piers.  A  chamber  occurs  in  the  original 
work,  such  as  builders  use  for  lightness  and  economy.  In  this  case,  a 
curious  covered  passage  was  seen  striking  diagonally  across  the  empty 
space.  The  abutment  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  principally 
under  water.  Br,  Bruce  thought  that  the  bridge  was  altered  by 
Severus,  and  that  to  him  are  to  be  ascribed  the  decorative  building- 
stones  found  in  Hexham  crypt  and  in  several  other  places  in  the  Wall 
district. 

Following  the  Wall  up  the  hill,  the  station  of  Cilumum  was  reached, 
now  a  rich  level  pasture,  but  formerly  showing  strong  indications  of 
narrow  streets  and  buildings.  A  few  of  these  have  been  excavated. 
The  little  antiquity  house  of  Chesters  and  divers  relics  in  Mr.  Clayton's 
mansion  were  examined.  The  figure  of  the  river-god  is  much  finer  in 
treatment  than  engravings  would  suggest.  The  party  then  participated 
in  the  hospitalities  of  the  Chesters  dining-room,  and  returned  home 
after  a  day  well  spent. 
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MONTHLY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

September  5,  1860. 

John  Clayton,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

DoiTATioNS  OP  Books.— i?V(wi  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
The  ArchaBologia,  xxxriii.,  Part  I.  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  1 9  Nov, 
1857,  to  22  Dec.  1859.  Lists  of  the  Society,  3  May,  1859,  23  Apr.  1860. 
—  jFVam  the  Canadian  Institute.     The  Canadian  Journal,  July,  1860. 

New  Membees. — John  Anderson,  JEsq,,  Saville  Place,  Newcastle.  — 
JFm.  Farter,  JEsq,,  Tynemouth.  —  Charles  Jf.  Ehin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  East 
Dereham,  Norfolk.  —  Ge(yrge  Edward  Swithinhanh,  Esq.,  Arcade,  New- 
castle. 

Town  Walls  op  Newcastle.— Jfr.  Martin  Dunn  of  Gateshead  pre- 
sented the  lower  half  of  one  of  the  stone  figures  which  formerly  sur- 
m.ounted  the  walls  of  Newcastle.  It  has  been  discovered  in  a  house 
beyond  the  West-gate. 

CHiBBEN-BXTBifr. — JDr.  Charlton  exhibited  an  object  formed  of  an 
ancient  description  of  brass,  and  resembling  a  large  ferule.  It  was 
found  deep  in  the  moor  on  the  banks  of  Chirden-bum,  and  he  suggested 
that  it  might  possibly  have  served  as  the  lower  termination  of  a  spear. 

Mb.  Jakes  Clephait. — It  was  resolved  by  acclamation,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Longstaffe,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fenuneh,  and  supported  by  Dr. 
Charlton  and  .the  Chairman,  that  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
recorded  on  the  minutes  to  Mr.  Clephan,  the  retiring  editor  of  the 
Gateshead  Observer,  for  his  generous  interest  in  the  Society's  welfare, 
and  the  material  assistance  afforded,  by  his  genial  and  careful  reports  of 
its  proceedings,  towards  its  position  with  the  public,  and  the  resuscitation 
of  its  publications. 

ROMAN  ROADS  IN  SCOTLAND.— Jfr.  WhiU  read  the  foUowing 
note  suggested  by  his  recent  Scottish  tour : — 

When  the  Romans  quitted  this  country,  they  left  behind  them,  wher- 
ever they  had  been,  most  memorable  traces  of  energy  and  perseverance. 
Down  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  Britons,  Picts,  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  Romans  successively  trode  the  roads  formed  by  these  enter- 
piifiing  men ;  and,  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  country,  such  highways 
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Btdll  form  the  boundaries  of  townphips,  and  afford  passage  for  men,  horses, 
and  cattle.  The  fugitives  from  the  battle  of  jN^eville's  Cross  fled  to 
Lanchester  and  Corbridge,  that  they  might  avail  themselves  of  Watling 
Street,  as  the  most  direct  way  to  their  own  country ;  oud  the  spearmen 
from  the  fleld  of  Otterbum  went  on  a  portion  of  the  same  tract,  when 
they  conveyed  the  body  of  their  leader  to  be  interred  on  the  left  of  the 
high  altar  m  Melrose  Abbey.  In  Stirlingshire,  the  army  of  Edward  the 
Second  proceeded  on  the  Roman  road  from  Torwood  to  Miltoun,  and 
then  halted  to  arrange  for  the  deadly  conflict  which  was  about  to  take 
place  at  Bannockbum.  On  the  same  line,  but  within  a  mile  of  Stirling, 
Randolph's  spearmen  encountered  Clifford's  horsemen,  and  overcame 
them.  At  a  point  north-west  of  Stirling,  where  the  road  crossed  the 
Forth,  a  wooden  bridge  had  been  erected  in  1297,  which  was  a  pro- 
minent object  in  the  battle  where  Wallace  triumphed  over  Warrene  and 
Cressingham,  aud  near  to  which,  on  the  summit  of  the  Abbey  Craig,  a 
monument  to  the  Scottish  hero  is  about  to  be  raised.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features,  however,  of  this  road,  may  be  seen  about  a  mile  to 
the  east  of  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  where  it  ascends  a  rocky  barrier  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  and  has  been  cut  for  about  150  yards  out  of  solid 
stone,  leaving  a  way  nearly  4  yards  in  breadth  at  bottom  and  at  an  aver- 
age from  12  to  15  feet  high  on  either  side.  Proceeding  still  farther 
north,  this  highway  crosses  Allan  "Water,  and  passes  the  celebrated 
camp  at  Ardoch,  which  I  regret  I  had  not  leisure  to  visit,  but  which  I 
am  told  is,  in  its  kind,  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  Roman 
fortiflcation  in  Scotland. 

HEXHAM  CHURCH.— ifr.  Lmgstaffe  read  the  following  notes 
resulting  from  the  Society's  country  meeting  : — 

Saxon  Hexwam. — About  674,  Bishop  Wilfrid  built  the  church  of 
St.  Andrew,  and  it  was  added  to  and  adorned  by  Bishop  Acca,  who 
succeeded  lum  in  709.  In  length,  breadth,  and  beauty,  this  Saxon 
church  was  esteemed  the  most  glorious  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.'  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  high  aud  thick  wall.  In  plan  it  was  probably 
cruciform,  like  the  presc;nt  building.  It  was  surrounded  by  porches  and 
aisles.  Relics  were  procured  by  Acca,  and  altars  to  their  honour 
erected  in  distinct  porches.'  The  altars  were  in  honour  of  the  Vir- 
gin, Michael  the  Archangel,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  apostles,  mar- 
tyrs, confessors  and  virgins ;'  and  in  an  inner  porch  of  the  south  porch 
(or  transept),  was  the  altar  of  St.  Michael.*  There  were  gates  to  the 
choir.  The  arch  (apse  ?)  of  the  sanctuary  contained  the  high  altar, 
which  is  also  described  as  within  the  canceUi  of  the  church.^     To  the 

1  Richard  of  flexham.     Symeon,  De  Gcstis.     The  portions  ahout  Hexham  hare 
evidently  been  written  by  some  Hexham  monk. 

*  Bedse  Eccl.  Hist,  b.  5,  c.  20. 

>  Richard  of  Hexham.    The  description  is  very  aimilar  to  that  of  Albert's  church 
of  York  by  Flaccua  Alcuinus  in  Gale's  collection. 

*  Symeon,  Be  Gestia. 
0  Symeon,  Be  Gestis. 
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right  of  the  altar  were  brought  the  relics  of  Bishop  Acca,  to  the  left 
those  of  Bishop  Alkmund.  ]N'ear  the  altar  was  also  the  FHdstool,  or 
chair  of  peace  of  the  fugitiYes  to  the  sanctaary.  In  a  chapel  or  porch 
of  stone,  on  the  south  of  the  sanctuary,  were  tiie  relics  of  Bishop  Eata, 
who  died  in  685,  and  was  buried  in  the  church.'  Behind  the  great 
altar  was  an  eastern  member  of  the  church,  called  St.  Peter's  porch ; 
and  in  the  churchyard,  eastward  of  the  church,  were  buried  Bishops 
Acca  and  Alkmund,  before  their  translation.  At  the  head  and  foot  of 
Acca's  grave  were  crosses  described  as  of  exquisite  carving.  On  that  at 
the  head  was  an  inscription  stating  his  burial.^  These  saints  were  after- 
wards transported  near  the  altar,  as  above  mentioned ;  and  in  or  before 
the  twelfth  century,  were  arranged  differently,  for  behind  the  altar  a 
chest  contained  the  relics  of  Bishop  Fridbert,  buried  here  in  766,  and  of 
Tilbert,  buried  in  the  church  in  789.  On  the  north  of  them  was  a  tomb 
containing  those  of  Acca  and  Alkmund,  and  on  the  south  were  those  of 
Eata."  Of  the  place  of  two  other  burials  in  the  church,  those  of  King 
Elfwald  (murdered  in  788)*  and  "Bishop  Ethelbert,  buried  in  his  own 
church  in  797,*®  we  know  nothing ;  but  the  mediseval  tomb  between  the 
north  transept  and  the  choir  is  traditionally  given  to  the  king. 

The  Saxon  church  had  crypts  and  walls  of  three  stories,  supported  by 
columns,  with  coloured  capitals.  Sculptures  and  paintings  also  adorned 
the  arch  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  walls.  There  were  spires  and 
towers ;  and  galleries  of  complicated  plans  and  secret  oratories  occu- 
pied every  part,  so  that  crowds  could  stand  around  unseen  by  those  in 
the  body  of  the  church." 

There  were  two  other  churches  in  the  town,  both  believed  by  Bichard 
of  Hexham  to  have  been  built  by  Wilfrid  and  finished  by  Acca;  and 
their  dedications,  as  that  of  the  principal  church,  are  attributed  to  cer- 
tain benefits  received  by  St.  "Wilfrid  in  Italy,  and  referred  by  him  to 
the  saints  he  now  commemorated.  The  church  of  the  Virgin  stood  near 
the  walls  of  the  mother  church.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  nearly  cir- 
cular tower,  having  a  porch  towards  each  of  the  cardinal  points.  The 
other  church,  that  of  St.  Peter,  stood  at  rather  a  greater  distance  from 
St.  Andrew's. 

Yery  similar  arrangements  existed  at  Wearmouth,  and  the  crypt  at 
Ripon,  one  of  Wilfrid's  foundations,  is  almost  identical  with  that  at 
Hexham. 

Tradition  states  that  St.  Mary's  was  the  parish  church,  and  that  it 
was  agreed  between  the  impropriator  and  the  parishioners  to  let  it  go 
to  ruin,  and  use  the  priory  church  instead,  "  and  that  the  impropriator 
should  repair  the  choir,  and  that  the  parishioners  should  repair  the 
steeple,  the  north  and  south  quarters,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the 

*  Richard  of  Hexham.    Life  of  Eata,  1 4th  cent,  Surtees  Society. 
^  Sjmeon,  De  Oestis. 

8  Richard  of  Hexham.      Nf  any  other  relics  afterwards  given  were,  he  says,  de- 
posited in  the  same  place  with  proper  inscriptions. 

*  Symeon,  De  Gestis. 
•<>  ChroDicle  of  Melrose. 

11  Richard  of  Hexham.    Eddi.    See  Rock's  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i,  191,  229. 
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Baid  abbey  cliarch,  which  accordingly  they  have  repaired  time  out  of 
mind.'''' 

Kcmains  of  St.  M^ary's  are  found  in  the  houses  in  and  near  St.  Mary's 
chare.  In  1854,  in  repairing  a  house  of  Mr.  Bell,  the  chemist,  there,  a 
window  of  the  usual  Saxon  triangularly-headed  form,  six  feet  by  seven 
inches,  was  laid  bsure.  Mr.  Fairless,  in  whose  notes  this  circumstance 
is  perpetuated,  also  showed  to  us  a  considerable  portion  of  a  Saxon 
cross,  rather  stiffly  carved  with  conventional  grapes  and  knot  work, 
which  was  also  found  at  St.  Mary's. 

Of  the  site  of  St.  Peter's  nothing  is  known. 

Mr.  Pairless  stated  that  there  were  knotted  crosses  at  the  Spital,  a 
mansion  on  the  site  of  an  hospital,  close  to  Hexham,  and  at  Dilston. 

Some  notice  of  the  history  of  the  church  of  Hexham,  and  its  heredit- 
ary priests,  is  in  a  previous  volume,  (iv.,  11).  It  has  been  assumed  that 
the  building  was  destroyed,  and  shared  the  fate  of  such  churches  in 
genei^  at  ihe  hands  of  the  Danes  in  875,  and  that  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Archbishop  Thomas,  jimior,  at  his  introduction  of  regular  monks  in 
1113.  The  first  position  is  not  improbable,  as  Bichard  of  Hexham  (who 
became  prior  in  1 143)  speaks  of  all  three  churches  in  the  past  t^ense. 
Some  towers  and  battiements  of  "Wilfrid's  principal  church  of  St. 
Andrew's  were  remaining,  and  the  monks  had  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
many  edifices  which  time  and  devastation  had  destroyed.  But  it  is 
plain  from  the  acts  of  the  previous  hereditary  priests  that  they  were  in 
possession  of  St.  Andrew's  church,  and  from  the  history  of  the  relics  of 
the  bishops,  that  the  whole  pile  was  in  some  order.  The  monasteries 
of  Tynemoutli,  Jarrow,  Monkwearmouth,  and  Gateshead,  were  in  like 
manner  represented  by  churches  between  the  Danish  invasion  and  the 
Conquest.  Not  a  fragment  of  Norman  masonry  has  occurred  at  Hex- 
ham, and  it  very  improbable  that  any  church  bmlt  in  1113  should  yield 
in  toto,  about  1200,  to  the  present  structure. 

Of  one  or  more  Saxon  churches  of  St.  Andrew,  and  their  accompani- 
ments, the  existing  remains  are  numerous  and  interesting.  We  de- 
scended the  famous  crypt  in  the  nave,  containing  a  chapel  and  several 
passages  and  arched  chambers,  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  composed  of  Eoman 
stones ;  and  these,  to  a  great  extent,  tooled  in  patterns.  Of  this  crypt, 
Mr.  Fairless' b  plan  and  Mr.  Hudson  Turner's  remarks  are  contained  in 
2  Ai'ch.  Journal,  239,  and  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  example 
under  the  central  tower  of  Kipon  Minster  may  be  found  from  Mr.  "Wal- 
bran's  pen  in  the  York  Congress  volume  of  the  Archeeological  Institute. 
There  is  a  view  of  it  in  Dr.  Bruce's  work  on  the  Eoman  Wall.  Bichard 
of  Hexham  describes  Wilfrid's  crypt  as  follows : — *  Igitur  profimditatem 
ipsius  ecclesisB  criptis  et  oratoriis  subterraneis,  et  viarum  anfractibus, 
inferius  cum  magna  industria  fundavit."  The  masonry  is  square  and 
good,  and  excellently  illusti'ates  the  mos  JRomannarum  characteristic  of 
Saxon  architecture  introduced  by  "Wilfrid  and  Benedict  Biscop. 

As  frequently  happens,  the  present  building  probably  extends  at  least 
one  bay  beyond  the  former  one.  For,  in  the  recent  demolition  of  the 
Old  School  or  eastern  transept,  behind  the  high  altar,  was  discovered  a 

''  Case  between  the  impropriator  and  minister,  1698.     Wright's  Hexham,  65. 
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shaft  of  a  Saxon  cross.  This  is  now  in  Mr.  Pairless's  garden,  and 
presents  on  one  face  the  faint  traces  of  an  inscription,  on  the  other  some 
knot- work  of  singular  grace,  and  on  the  sides  conventional  vines  in  fruit 
of  equal  beauty.  "We  can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
here  the  exquisite  cross  which  denoted  Acca's  burial,  outside  of  the  east 
end  of  the  church.  Then,  presuming  this  cross  to  be  in  situ,  St.  Peter's 
porch  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  would  be  where  the  present  altar  is, 
and  the  old  high  altar  would  be  a  bay  westward,  and,  like  others  of  the 
period,  detached  from  any  wall. 

The  head  of  another  Saxon  cross,  of  inferior  workmanship,  was  also 
found  in  the  Old  School,  and  we  saw  it  in  the  north  transept. 

Mr.  Fairless  has  a  frf^;ment  of  another  knotted  cross  from  the  choir, 
and  of  another  from  the  nave,  cut  with  chequei^  like  the  Bewcastle 
cross,  and  therefore  fairly  attributable  to  Wilfrid's  own  time. 

The  nave  has  also  yielded  to  his  collections  some  string  courses.  One 
lias  groups  of  three  balusters  at  intervals,  the  spaces  between  being  oc- 
cupied by  horizontal  lines  and  cables.  Another  has  single  balustera, 
and  between  them  are  diagonal  lines,  their  directions  alternately  re- 
versed, thus  forming  a  kind  of  large  zigzag. 

In  tlie  ruined  nave  now  lies  a  most  curious  Saxon  stone,  formerly 
preserved  in  the  transept.  It  looks  like  a  rude  canopy,  being  carved  at 
the  top  and  both  sides  with  arcades,  crosses,  and  roundels.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  was  laid  longitudinally  on  a  grave. 

A  piece  of  one  of  the  house-like  or  tegulated  tombs,  of  which 
fine  examples  occur  at  Dewsbury  and  Bedale,  has  been  found  in  the 
foundation  of  the  choir,  and  lies  in  the  north  transept.  Only  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  inscription  remain,  ^  ehi sent. 

The  famous  "  fiidstol,"  i.  e,  the  seat  of  peace,  carved  with  knot-work, 
was  broken  in  two  on  some  former  repairs,  and  has  in  the  present  re- 
novation been  removed  from  its  interesting  place  near  the  altar,  and  is 
lying  in  the  south  transept.  Ihere  were  grades  of  punishment  for 
violating  the  sanctuary,  the  sanctity  and  line  increasing  in  these 
steps : — 1,  between  the  four  crosses  or  the  sanctuary  boundaries  and  the 
town :  2,  within  the  town :  3,  within  the  churchyard :  4,  within  the 
church :  6,  within  the  choir.  A  6th  offence  was  the  seizure  of  any 
fugitive  seated  in  the  fridstol  near  the  altar  or  at  the  relics  behind  the 
altar,  and  this  was  inexpiable,  and  the  offender  was  termed  Boiolos 
[bootless]."  Very  similar  distinctions  held  at  Beverley  between  the 
parts  next  to  the  crosses,  the  churchyard,  the  church  between  the  door 
thereof  and  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  the  choir,  and  the  presbytery 
which  contained  the  altar,  relics,  and  fridstol.  1  here,  also,  the  extreme 
offender  was  called  in  English  JBotalauSj  i.  e.  sine  emendd?^ 

At  Durham  there  was,  and  at  Beverley  there  still  is,  above  the  north 
door  of  the  nave,  room  accommodation  for  men  to  sleep  for  the  purpose 
of  ailmitting  frigitives  at  any  time  of  night.  From  the  nature  of  the 
above  grades  of  punishment  it  is  probable  that  there  were  similar  ax* 

^3  Bichard  of  Hexham. 

1*  Sanctuarium  Beverlacense.  Surtees  Society,  where  a  plate  of  the  Hexham  frid- 
0tool  is  given. 
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rangements  at  Hexham.  The  existing  accommodation  will  be  here- 
after mentioned. 

We  must  not  leave  Saxon  Hexham  without  noticing  the  curious  im- 
itations of  Saxon  work  by  a  Prior  Rowland  Lechman  (1479-1499),  who 
gives  on  a  shield  the  monogram  of  r  Hn  saltire,  the  r  being  in  bend 
dexter,  the  ( in  bend  sinister.  On  the  stone  base  of  his  late  perpendicu- 
lar shrine,  among  strange  rude  grotesque  figures,  are  clumsy  pieces  of 
knot- work ;  and  a  Saxon  character  is  given  to  the  side  of  a  bracket 
bearing  his  monogram  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  north  transept. 

Mr.  Fairless  pointed  out  the  Errington  grave  to  the  west  of  the  north 
transept,  in  digging  which  the  famous  find  of  stycas  in  their  Saxon 
bucket  occurred.  Both  vessel  and  coins  are  engraved  in  Archseologiay 
vols.  XXV.,  xxvi.,  and  in  Archseologia  ^liana,  4to,  vol.  iii. 

Medleval  Hexham. — The  Church  of  St.  Andrew  was  probably  wholly 
rebuilt  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  13th  century,  to  which 
date  the  choir,  central  tower,  and  two  transepts,  may  be  referred.  They 
are  all  rather  early  in  the  first  beautiful  phase  of  pointed  architecture, 
having  just  passed  the  transitional  date,  but  still  showing  the  transitional 
volute  in  the  capitals  against  the  walls  of  the  choir.  The  eastern  aisle 
of  the  north  transept,  which  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
chapels,  with  brackets  and  marks  of  suspended  lights,  seems  rather  later 
and  more  florid  than  the  rest  of  the  church;  but  the  style  must  have  been 
progressing  throughout  as  fast  as  the  Btrui*,ture.  We  have  in  the  clere- 
story of  the  choir  the  appearance  of  shaft  above  shaft  as  in  Darlington 
church,  which  was  building  in  1 190.  The  dogtooth  ornament  occurs  only 
in  the  western  bay  of  the  choir  on  the  south,  but  along  the  ivhole  length 
on  the  north.  The  western  responds  in  the  choir  are  curious  and  origin- 
al :  those  on  the  east  end  have  transitional  foliage,  and  have  been  recut. 
The  orginals  are  said  to  have  been  more  spirited.  Some  shafts  have 
lately  been  brought  down  in  the  angles  against  the  tower  instead  of 
terminating  in  pendants.  The  vaulting  of  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle 
is  new  and  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  ancient  work.  Of  the 
aumbryes  in  tlus  and  the  opposite  aisle,  one,  which  was  square,  has  been 
made  round  in  the  head.  The  south  transept  is  rather  plainer  than  the 
choir  but  of  much  the  same  date.  On  the  east  side  is  a  curious  triple- 
gabled  buttress.  The  same  feature  occurs  on  the  west  side  of  the  north 
&ansept. 

In  the  south  transept  is  a  massive  and  imposing  flight  of  stone  stairs 
against  the  west  wall,  leading  to  a  gallery  or  landing,  placed  against 
the  east  wall,  and  supported  by  a  vaulted  passage,  which  is  approached 
from  the  exterior  on  the  east  by  a  circular-headed  dooi*way  between  two 
small  oblong  lights.  The  gallery  leads  eastward  into  a  strong  chamber 
above  this  doorway,  and  southward  into  a  destroyed  chamber  above  the 
chapter  house.  The  former  corresponds,  we  think,  with  the  chambers 
above  the  nave  doors  of  Beverley  and  Durham  for  the  sanctuary  atten- 
dants. The  latter  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  scriptorium.  At  Beverley 
fugitives  had  their  meat  in  the  refectory,  their  bed,  if  of  respectable 
rank,  in  the  dormitory,  or  within  the  court  of  the  refectory  in  some 
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house.  It  is  perhaps  worth  consideration  whether  the  chamber  ahove 
the  chapterhouse  at  Hexham  might  not  be  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
transept  and  staircase  formed  a  ready  access  from  the  outer  door  under 
the  gsJlery. 

The  chapterhouse  has  already  been  located  to  the  east  of  the  south 
transept.  It  is  rectangular,  and  has  a  doorway  on  both  east  and  west 
sides  of  simple  elegance.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  windows ; 
they  retire  within  a  graceful  arcade,  complete  in  itself,  but  underneath 
them  in  their  centre  are  bases  of  shafts,  and  these  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  arcade.  Window  is  scarcely  a  precise  term,  as  the  lights  so  desig- 
nated open  into  a  sort  of  vestibule  on  the  east,  and  the  cloister  on 
the  west. 

The  cloister  thus  lay  south  of  the  nave  into  which  and  the  south 
transept  it  has  doorways.  There  is  also  a  large  depressed  four-centred 
recess  against  the  nave  wall.  At  the  west  end  of  the  cloister  a  rich  and 
beautiful  early  Decorated  arcade  or  reredos  on  brackets  has  been  inserted 
in  the  wall  of  a  house.  There  are  seven  crocketted  panels,  the  centre 
one  being  the  broadest  and  highest.  The  nave  is  supposed  to  have  lain 
in  ruins  ever  since  the  Scotch  irruption  of  1296,  at  which  time  both  the 
priory  and  town  are  chronicled  as  having  been  burned.  Stones  red  with 
fire  still  occur  about  the  nave.  The  relics  are  stated  in  the  Lanorcost 
chronicle  to  have  perished.  I'he  fire  must  therefore  have  extended  to 
the  east  end  of  the  church.  Edward  I.  in  his  letter  to  Boniface,  in  1 80 1 , 
in  describing  the  cruelty  of  the  Scots,  mentioned  their  having  burned  in 
a  school,  the  doors  of  which  they  first  built  up,  about  200  young  clerks, 
who  were  learning  their  first  letters  and  grammar. 

It  is  certainly  a  coincidence  that  the  east  wall  of  Hexham  had  been 
altered,  and  that  behind  it  was  a  truly  interesting  eastern  transept,  (>f 
Decorated  date,  and  called  the  Old  School,  59  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide. 
Several  engravings  of  this  have  appeared  under  the  new  appellation  of 
the  Lady  Chapel,  with  a  view  to  iti9  restoration.  It  gave  the  church  the 
complex  air  distinguishing  conventual  and  cathedral  churches,  and  cut  off 
the  eastern  base  not  disagreeably.  There  was  the  appearance  of  an  altar 
or  other  erection  in  the  centre  with  panels  in  front,  the  work  of  Prior 
Howland  Lechman.  Mr.  Hodgson  states  that  many  stone  coffins  had 
been  found  there.  A  large  door  opened  into  the  church-yard  on  the  north, 
a  small  one  into  the  church." 

This  eastern  transept  was  of  no  great  height,  and  the  east  window  of 
the  choir  appeared  above  it.  Dugdale  gives  a  plate  showing  the  Old 
School,  and  a  Perpendicular  window  above  it.  Some  of  his  plates  are 
sufficiently  unintelligible,  and  it  has  been  suspected  that  this  east  win- 
dow is  conventionally  and  inaccurately  given ;  at  all  events,  the  reredos 
of  the  high  altar,"  recently  removed,  seemed  to  Mr.  Fairless  to  be  of 
much  the  same  date  as  the  Old  School,  and  the  east  window  is  thus  de- 

^^  A  school  was  connected  with  a  chantry  in  Darlington  collegiate  church ;  and  Re- 
ginald speaks  of  a  school  in  Norham  church,  '*  according  to  a  custom  now  common 
enough." 

^  "  Behind  the  present  screen  of  the  altar  there  are  beautiful  Gothic  remains."*- 
(Wright.) 
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scribed  by  Wright  in  1828 : — "  The  great  east  window  occupies  nearly 
half  that  end  of  the  centre  aide.  The  window  is,  or  appears  to  be, 
broader  at  the  spring  of  the  arch  than  at  the  base  of  the  columns.  It 
is  likewise  distinguished  by  that  ornament,  commonly  called  the  witchev' 
wheel.  It  is  divided  by  '  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone '  as  usual." 
He  ends  by  calling  it  a  ''  beautiful  oriel  in  a  mutilated  state."  It 
disappeared  many  years  ago,  the  recent  wheel  window  being  modem. 
The  Old  School  has  this  year  been  swept  away.  Prior  Bowland's  panel 
was,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  a  mason's  bench,  and  the  east  end  has 
been  rebuilt  to  imitate  an  Early  English  erection.  Probably  no  con- 
fusion will  arise,  as  the  new  work  is  a  little  more  advanced  in  style  than 
its  venerable  accompaniments,  and  differs  in  character. 

Prior  Eowland  Lechman  ( 1 479- 1 499 )  seems  to  have  had  an  architectur- 
al taste.  Besides  occurring  on  the  bracket  in  the  north  transept  ab*eady 
noticed,  the  curious  shield  composed  of  his  initials  in  saltire,  in  evident 
reference  to  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  which  seems  to  have  served  as  the 
arms  of  his  monastery,  appears  instead  of  glass  in  the  head  of  a 
Perpendicular  window,  lying  at  the  west  end  of  the  cloister,  and  on  the 
sides  of  his  tomb,  and  roof  of  his  shrine  or  chapel.  This  rich  little 
appendix  with  its  altar  and  old  paintings  have  been  removed  from 
between  the  pillars  of  a  bay  of  the  choir  second  from  the  east  on  the 
north  side,  and  we  saw  it  in  a  shattered  condition  in  the  aisle  of  the  south 
transept.  It  has  lately  been  called  Prior  Eichard's  shrine,  and  a  tomb 
now  inside  of  it 'has  been  known  as  Prior  Eichard's  tomb.  This  tomb, 
whether  it  was  originally  inside  of  the  little  chantry  or  not,  evidently 
was  contemporaneous,  as  it  bears  Prior  Rowland  Lechman's  device. 
Until  lately  it  was  lying  close  to  the  shrine  on  the  north  side  of  it,  and 
then  as  now  it  was  surmounted  by  a  cowled  effigy,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  misplaced.  Tho  Prior  Richard  of  tradition  seems  to  be  the 
historian  of  that  name  who  flourished  in  the  Tith  century. 

Opposite  to  these  remains  were  those  of  another  interesting  shrine, 
that  of  Robert  Ogle,  the  son  of  Eleanor  Bertram.  He  died  in  1 4  L  0.  His 
gravestone,  with  inscription  and  shields  (Ogle  and  Bertram  quarterly), 
of  brass,  has  been  removed  into  the  south  aisle  and  is  partially  covered 
vrith  pews.  The  shrine  is  wholly  removed.  Some  interesting  paintings 
were  discovered  and  taken  away  by  the  joiner."  Mr.  Fairless  has  part 
of  the  roof.  It  is  covered  with  crescents,  which  are,  curiously  enough, 
white  upon  red,  not  red  upon  white  as  in  the  Ogle  arms.  One  of  the 
old  poems  on  the  Battle  of  Floddon  gives  the  Red  Crescent  as  the  badge 
of  Ogle.  Of  the  Buke  of  Somerset,  who  was  beheaded  and  buried  at 
He^am  in  1464,  there  is  no  memorial. 

Along  a  screen  top  on  the  south  of  the  altar  ran  alternately  the  de- 
vice of  an  eagle  (probably  for  John)^  and  a  shield  bearing  a  bugle  hora 

^"^  '*The  altar  picture  in  now  in  the  poescssion  of  the  joiner,  being  claimed  by  him  as 
part  of  the  old  materials  he  wns  entitled  to  per  contract.  It  is  a  choice  specimen  of 
the  fifteenth  century  painting  upon  panels  and  represents,  on  a  surface  about  8  feet  by 
4  foot,  in  three  compartments  tho  Virgin  and  Child,  surrounded  by 'a  glory;  our 
Saviour  risiug  from  tho  tomb,  surrounded  by  clouds  and  stars;  and  St.  Juhn,  also 
surrounded  by  a  glory ;  the  nimbi  and  ornaments  being  curiously  raised  in  wax 
from  the  surface." — Builder. 
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between  three  Ws.  Mr.  Fairless  has  saved  part  of  this  design.  The 
same  shield  occurs  on  some  seats  which  have  been  placed  against  the 
rood  screen  at  its  west  side. 

The  screen  itself  i«  of  wood.  It  has  fan  tracery,  and  is  highly  deco- 
rated with  paintings;  among  them  is  the  Dance  of  Death.  There  is  a 
drawing  of  it  in  Mr.  Fairless's  useful  little  guide  to  the  church,  pub- 
lished at  Hexham  in  1853.  The  screen  has  a  curious  inscription  in 
relief,  formed  of  initial  capital  letters,  in  which  are  twined  black  letter 
contractions  of  the  following  inscription: — Orate  pro  Anima  Domini 
Thorns  8.  Prioris  Suins  I^dena  Qi4i  Fecii  Hoc  Opus.  The  only 
initial  unaccompanied  with  other  letters  is  the  prior's  surname.  The 
style  of  the  screen,  however,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  person  meant 
being  Prior  lishman's  successor,  Thomas  Smithson  (1499-1524),  of 
whom  we  have  another  momento,  formerly  in  front  of  a  house  in  the 
Market  Place,  in  the  form  of  three  shields : — 1.  The  cross  keys  of  York. 
2.  The  cross  saltire  of  St.  Andrew.  3.  The  letters  t  S  combined.  Over 
each  shield  is  a  portion  of  black  letter: — Ma — iho — ria.  This  is  the 
subject  inaccurately  engraved  by  Wright,  p.  111.  Mr.  Fairless  has  a 
cost  of  it.  The  onginal  has  lately  been  re-inserted  high  up  in  a  back 
wall,  and  upside  down. 

Mr.  Fairless  has  some  truly  beautiful  designs  in  oak  from  this  church. 
The  seats  now  placed  along  the  walls  of  tibe  side  aisles,  near  the  east, 
are  the  residue  of  those  which  until  lately  occupied  their  appropriate 
place  along  the  east  front  of  the  rood-screen,  and  turned  along  the  piers, 
cathedral  fashion.  A  dozen  have  disappeared.  Against  the  wall 
dividing  the  tower  from  the  site  of  the  nave  is  a  pulpit  or  Htany-desk, 
made  up  of  old  painted  panels  with  figures ;  above  it  were  formerly 
some  others  of  the  early  bishops,  which  are  now  placed  against  the  east 
front  of  the  rood  screen. 

Across  the  east  aisle  of  the  north  transept,  and  dividing  it  from  the 
north  aisle  of  the  choir,  is  a  late  Decorated  canopy  over  an  altar  tomb 
which  at  present  ia  occupied  by  a  slab  incised  with  a  rich  cross  of  vine 
foliage.  Perhaps  this  is  what  Wright  refers  to  when  he  says : — "  Step- 
ping out  of  the  shrine,  you  tread  on  a  stone  sculptured  into  a  cross 
bound  with  garlands.'*  More  than  one  suggestion  has  been  made  as  to 
some  of  the  effigies  in  the  church  fitting  this  arch.  Tradition,  always 
ready  to  account  for  everytiiing,  calls  this  tomb  that  offing  Elfwald. 

In  Camden's  time  the  choir  contained  an  old  tomb  of  an  Umfrevil, 
lying  crosslegged.  This  effigy,  which  Wright  saw  in  the  south  aisle  of 
the  choir,  is  now  in  the  norSi  transept  aisle.  The  flower  of  Umfrevil, 
among  little  crosses  flory,  is  very  beautifully  drawn  on  the  shield. 
From  the  style  of  armour,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  ball-flower  orna- 
ment, the  monument  may  be  referred  to  Gilbert  de  Umfrevil,  a  baron  of 
indifferent  reputation,  who  died  in  1307. 

Kear  this  ^gy  are  two  others  of  much  the  same  date.  One  is  of  a 
lady,  with  a  wimple.  The  other  is  of  a  knight  who  has  the  coat  of  three 
garbs  on  a  fess.  Wright  referring  to  Hutchinson,  says  that  the  Aydens 
bore  Gold,  three  garbs  proper  on  a  blue  fess.  This  may  be  so.  Glover's 
Roll  gives  Silver,  three  black  garbs  on  a  golden  fess,  for  the  Baron  of 
Tyndale.    Wallis  strangely  gives  the  tomb  to  the  Duke  of  Somerseti 

vot.  v.  T 
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who  was  beheaded  after  the  battle  of  Hexham.  The  tiuee  Norwich 
floldiero,  in  1634,  mention  the  monument  of  "a  Duke  that  was  alaine 
in  a  battell  against  the  Scotts." 

Above  the  original  plan  of  Prior  Lechman'a  shrine  is  suspended  a  hel- 
met, traditionally  that  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor.  There  is  the  mark  of  a  blow  with  a  sword,  and  the 
scoU,  broken  in  the  same  place,  is,  or  was,  kept  at  the  manor-office. 
Mi*.  Way  considers  it  a  salade  of  the  sort  worn  from  1420  to  1480. 
Only  a  fragment  of  the  visor  remains. 

Several  gravestones,  lately  in  the  north  transept,  are  now  outside. 
One  is  edgc^  with  a  zigzagged  line."  One  has  a  plain  cross  patee.  Two 
others  bear  crosses  flory.  Others  have  inscriptions  in  Lombardics. 
Four  are  much  alike.  They  are  of  the  13th  eratury,  and  are  of  homely 
execution.     The  legends  are  these,  ^  bobebt^  .  ns .  xibkebbidb  lii  •—  f^ 

HENBICVB  .  DB   .  WALTONB  ^*'  —  ^    BOBEBT^   .   DB    GISBBUBBB  iS  4^ 

BOBEBTTS .  OB .  bxdelint'  ^ .  Another  stone  is  of  rather  better  workman- 
ship. It  reads : — ^hio  .  iagst  .  babp  .  db  talxab  .  cako'io  .  Malerbe's 
tombstone  is  weU  known,  insicrbed  ^  ion's .  mat.ebbb  .  iacet  .  sic  ^  . 
We  also  have  ^  iohbs  .  db  .  daiooka,  and  on  the  top  of  a  ridged  stone, 
bearing  a  cross  and  sword  on  the  chamfered  sides,  is  .  .te  ivbdak. 
Lastly,  a  gravestone,  remarkable  for  its  curious  R's,  has  the  usual 
feminine  symbol,  the  shears,  and  the  words  €!  mo  .  iagbi  .  xatild  . 

rxOB  .  HniPFI .  XEBCBBABn  . 

The  Priory  Gateway  was  visited,  under  which  it  is  said  that  the  last 
prior  was  hcmged.  Tyburn,  however,  claims  the  dishonour.  His  name 
was  Augustine  Webster,  probably  the  immediate  successor  of  Jay. 
(See  vol.  iii,  72.)  On  the  modern  Priory  are  the  arms  of  Sir  B.  Camaby, 
the  grantee  from  the  Crown,  dated  1539. 

Such  is  a  plain  account  of  what  we  saw  at  Hexham.  We  chronicle 
changes,  but  are  unable  to  avert  them. 

Dr.  Charlton  said  that  he  had  understood  that  the  Saxon  cross,  now 
at  the  Spital,  near  Hexham,  was  found  in  making  a  grave  at  Warden, 
and  that  its  head  is  in  the  garden  at  the  latter  place.  The  part  at  the 
Spital  has  wheat  and  grapes  on  one  side,  and  the  crucifixion  on  the  other. 
Of  the  Spital  (St.  Giles's  Hospital)  itself,  the  greater  part  disappeared 
at  a  recent  period,  but  some  walls  and  a  wooden  image  of  St.  Giles 
stUl  remain.  He  himself  remembered  the  departure  of  the  old  mul- 
berry-tree^ 

IS  "  On  the  day  ve  vimted  the  ohorch  thoy  were  fbrming  a  large  wami-air  drain, 
6  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  and  120  feet  long,  through  the  length  of  the  north  tran- 
sept ;  and  to  form  a  cover  for  this  drain  the  oontractois  were  uaing  up  fragments  of 
Norman  ooffin-Uds  with  aigzag  ornaments,  and  entire  graveatones  of  more  modem 
date,  beoanae  ih$  s^ztan  ihoSfht  th§  ckurtkyard  too  fuU  if  ihtm  and  wtinUd  tJUm  put 
OHi  of  hia  way."  (Builder.) 

>*  The  Y'a  of  the  W  are  not  interlaced,  hut  are  one  within  the  other. 
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MONTHLY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Octoh^  3,  1862. 
John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Death  of  Sin  Johk  SwnrBimim.-— 7!&d  Chairman,  before  entertain- 
ing other  business,  would  call  upon  the  members  of  the  Society 
to  unite  urith  him  in  an  expression  and  record  of  their  regret  at  the 
decease  of  their  honoured  and  yenerable  president,  Sir  John  Edward 
Swinburne.  Although  anj  greatly  prolonged  term  of  life  had  been  im- 
probable, yet  his  departure  at  this  time  had  on  the  whole  been  un- 
expected and  sudden,  and  his  friends  had  preyiously  had  well  founded 
hopes  that  he  would  haye  survived  his  century  of  years.  In  this  they 
bad  been  disappointed.  But  they  would  remember,  with  satisfaction, 
his  noble  character,  example  as  he  was  of  an  intellectual  and  highly 
cultivated  gentleman,  always  ready  to  bear  part  in  the  support  of  every 
public  institution,  charitable  or  literary.  He  would  move  that  the 
Society  record  in  its  minutes  an  expression  of  regret  on  the  occasion.-^ 
2)r.  Charlton  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

DoNATioisr  OF  Books. — ^From  the  JTt/^ny  Archaohgieal  Society.  Its 
Froceedings,  March,  1860»  Vol.  iii..  No.  26. 

IMPLEMENTS  OP  THE  SAXON  PEMOD,  POUND  NEAE 
LANCHESTER.— 2?r.  C!^r/^on  exhibited  a  singular  assemblage  of 
objects,  military  and  peaceful^  the  nature  and  discovery  of  which  are 
best  detailed  in  his  paper  given  below  :— 

The  articles  that  we  exhibit  this  evening,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Balleny  of  Little  Oreencroft,  near  Lanchuster,  on  whose  property  they 
were  recently  found,  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  They  were  dis- 
covered in  the  bank  of  a  small  rivulet  that  flows  past  Oreencroft,  by  a 
man  who  was  fishing  in  the  stream.  Their  position  was  about  four  feet, 
we  believe,  below  the  present  soil ;  and  his  attention  was  called  to  them 
by  observing  one  of  the  axes  sticking  out  of  the  bank.  All  the  articles 
now  exhibited  are  apparently  of  iron,  unless  the  broad  and  perfect  double- 
edged  sword  be  of  bronze.  The  articles  are  eighteen  in  number,  and 
comprise  two  swords  —  one,  a  broad-edged  sword,  and  with  the  hilt  per- 
fect ;  the  other,  much  corroded,  single-edged,  and  ornamented  down  the 
blade.  Of  axes,  there  are  four  —  three  of  one  form,  but  different  sizes, 
and  the  fourth  of  another  shape.  There  are  four  scythes ;  a  double- 
headed  pick,  like  the  miner's  pick  of  the  present  day,  but  much  smaller ; 
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a  single-headed  mattock ;  and  two  other  instruments  of  iron.  We  hare 
likewise  a  pike-head,  a  ring  of  iron  like  that  of  a  hridle  hit,  and  the  re- 
mains of  a  buckle.  We  believe  that  all  the  aiticles  discovered  are  here, 
except  one  axe  head.     We  will  now  exam'ne  these  articles  in  detail. 

The  large  sword,  which  has  not  suffered,  or  at  least,  only  in  a  slight 
degree,  from  corrosion,  and  is  of  a  metal  more  resembling  bronze  than 
iron,  is  34  J  inches  in  total  length.  The  hilt,  from  the  cross-piece  to  the 
top  of  the  knob,  is  five  inches.  The  blade,  which  tapers  gradually  to  a 
point,  is  2^  inches  at  its  broadest  part  near  the  lult.  Two  distinct  lilie 
or  elevations  run  down  the  blade  at  about  half  an  inch  from  either  edge. 
The  cross-piece  is  crescent- shaped,  its  end  projecting  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  blade,  and  tending  forward  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
The  knob-piece  is  likewise  crescent-shaped ;  but  the  hollow  of  the  reversed 
crescent  is  fiUed  up  by  the  knob  itself  of  elongated  form*  The  second 
sword  is  of  iron,  without  the  hilt,  and  greatly  corroded.  Its  length  is 
about  30  inches,  of  which  the  blade  measures  in  inches  about  26.  It  is 
single-edged,  and  along  the  blade,  in  two  lines,  there  runs  an  inlaid  or- 
nament, apparently  composed  of  alternate  inlaying  of  copper  and  gold, 
and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  From  some  indications 
in  some  parts  of  the  blade,  we  are  incHned  to  think  that  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  blade  this  line  was  double.  One  of  the  axes  is  what  is  called 
the  taper-axe  in  Anglo-Saxon  documents— or  at  least  it  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  the  axes  foimd  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  though  it  is  straight, 
not  curved,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon  specimens.  The  other  three  axes,  one 
large,  and  two  smallCT,  have  a  long  blade  extended  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion^of  the  shaft  upwards  and  downwards.  The  blade  of  the  largest  one 
is  exactly  12  inches  in  the  cutting-edge.  The  mattock  and  pick  require 
no  particular  description,  except  that  both  are  exceedingly  small.  The 
other  two  iron  instruments  are  formed  of  bars  of  iron  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  square,  and  terminating  in  the  one  instance  in  a  spear  point 
at  one  end,  and  a  gouge-shaped,  or  rather  spoon-shaped  formation  at  the 
other.  The  other,  which  is  about  1 8  inches  long,  is  pointed-shaped  at  one 
end,  and  more  obtuse  at  the  other.  The  four  scythes  are  almost  exactly 
alike.  The  blade  is  strai^t,  or  nearly  %,  with  a  right-angled  crook  to 
attach  it  to  the  shaft.  Each  blade  is  about  1 6  inches  long,  by  half  an  inch 
in  breadth.  The  large  iron  ring  and  buckle  may  possibly  have  formed 
a  portion  of  horse -ftimiture.  £i  endeavouring  to  assign  a  date  and  a 
period  for  these  articles,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  swords  and  axes  will 
be  of  material  assistance.  Though  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Eoman  camp  at  Lanchester,  they  do  not  resemble  the  arms  of  that 
great  people.  The  Anglo-Saxon  swords  were  long  and  broad,  like  the 
one  before  us,  but  they  had  hardly  any  cross-piece ;  and  in  no  instance 
that  we  are  aware  of  has  a  hilt  been  discovered  of  the  peculiar  shape 
before  us.  The  bronze  swords  preserved  in  the  Eoyal  Museum  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  considered  tliere  as  of  the  Heathen  period,  and  belonging  to 
the  so-called  Bronze  Age,  are  exactly  of  this  pattern.  Among  the  many 
beautiful  examples  figured  in  the  Atlas  of  Northern  ArchaBology,  which 
we  have  brought  here  with  us  to-night,  there  are  many  with  the  crescent- 
shaped  cross  piece,  and  some,  too,  with  the  reverted  crescent  towards 
the  knob.     It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  most  of  the  swords  are  of 
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htonze,  while  this  one  hefore  us  is  possibly  of  iron.  Granting  this,  we 
may  observe  that  the  iron  swords  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Yikings  in 
^Norway,  along  with  gold  bracelets  and  coins  of  the  later  Eoman  and 
Byzantine  emperors,  are  of  exactly  similar  pattern.  The  iron  axes,  too, 
and  especially  the  taper  axe,  abeady  spoken  of,  closely  resemble  those 
of  l^orway.  The  scythes  are  the  same  pattern  as  those  used  in  Norway 
at  the  present  day.  There  are  numbers  of  these  scythes  in  the  Chris- 
tiania  museum.  In  Norway,  it  may  be  observed,  iron  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  bronze,  the  latter  metal  being  of  rare  occurence.  The  straight, 
one-edged  sword  with  the  inlaid  pattern  aloug  the  blade  is  not  so  easily 
assigned.  We  read  of  some  such  weapons  having  been  found  in  France, 
and  along  the  Ehine,  but  they  are  rare  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  graves  of 
the  South  of  England.  As  to  the  other  implements,  they  present  no 
very  characteristic  features.  "We  have  little  doubt  of  the  larger  and 
more  perfect  sword  being  of  Scandinavian  origin ;  and  that  the  iron  axes 
and  scythes  may  possibly  be  from  the  same  locality.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sword  may  have  been  wrested  in  battle  from  the  hands  of  some 
sturdy  Norse  Yiking,  and  have  been  preserved  as  an  heirloom  in  some 
Saxon  churl's  family  to  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Danish  and  Norse  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  population.  In  a  sudden 
alarm  or  incursion  these  weapons  may  have  been  hidden  in  the  bank  of 
the  stream,  and  the  premature  death  of  their  owner  may  have  caused 
their  place  of  concealment  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  probable  that  we  have 
here  a  real  relic  of  that  turbulent  period  when  the  Norseman  rode  tri- 
umphant on  the  waves  along  our  eastern  coast,  landing  to  spoil  the  in- 
habitants, and  bum  the  churches  and  monasteries,  and  when  the  very 
names  of  the  Danes  created  terror  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  WTUte  noticed  that  two  of  the  axes  indicated  the  direction  of  the 
handle,  and  which  part  was  uppermost.  Some  of  the  implements  were 
probably  agricultural;  and  one  at  least  seemed,  from  the  bearing  of 
the  handle,  to  have  been  a  ho«^  and  not  an  axe. 

THE  CAER  MS.— Dr.  Rovoard,  through  Mr.  Longstaffe,  desired  to 
place  on  the  Society's  records  the  last  appearance  of  this  famous  book. 
It  occurs  in  the  catalogue  of  a  sale  of  books  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  "Wil- 
kinson, on  the  29th  of  August  last.    The  following  is  the  entry  of  it : — 

NEwcASTLE-TjpoN-TYinE. — ^A  Cathelogo  of  all  the  Maiores  and  Sherifs 
of  His  Maiestye  Towne  and  Countye  of  Newcastell-upon-Tyne,  with 
theyre  Cotes  of  Armes,  and  the  Reignes  of  the  several  Kinges  and 
Queenes  of  this  Lande  with  sarton  brefes  of  Chronicles  that  hapned  in 
theyr  several  Reignes  sence  Anno  Dom.  1432,  MS,  the  arms  in  their 
proper  colours,  binding  broken ;  circa  16...  A  highly  dtteeestino  MS. 
of  all  the  Mayors  and  Sheriflfe  of  Newcastle,  from  1432  to  1633,  except- 
ing the  years  1528-9-30,  and  1624-5-6,  for  which  leaves  are  inserted. 
The  Catalogue  of  Names  is  continued  from  1633  to  1802  ia  more  recent 
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handwritings.  The  volume  appears  to  hnve  been  executed  by  W. 
Bobinson,  Deputy  Herald,  under  N  orroy  King  at  Arms,  and  was  in  the 
possession  of  Bobert  Carre,  Esq.,  of  St.  Helen  Auckland,  1730,  whose 
name  is  impressed  on  the  sides.  It  is  txbt  pbobablt  thb  OBienrAL  MS. 
alluded  to  in  Bourne's  History  of  Newcastle,  p.  121,  which  was  in  the 
Town's  Chamber,  when  Trollop  built  the  Town  Court,  and  which  he 
never  restored. 

It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Longstaffe  should  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  present  custody  of  the  volume.  [Messrs.  S.  and  W.  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Kerslake  of  Bristol.  It  had  previously  been  knocked  down  at  a  small 
price  at  Mr.  Alexander  George  Gray's  (of  Gateshead  Park  House)  sale, 
and  subsequently  belonged  to  Mr.  Shepherd  of  Newcastle.] 

BOOK  COVEBS.— 2>r.t7:j:  Jott^ori,  through  Jtfr.Xon^»to/<j,exhibited 
some  rubbings  from  early  stamped  bookbindings.  No.  1,  of  the  1 6th 
century  from  the  library  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  presented  a  female 
figure  gazing  up  to  the  cross  among  the  clouds,  *^  Meritum  Christi,^* 
the  words  Spes,  CharttaSf  Fides^  a  tradesman's  initials,  I.  P.,  and  mark, 
and  quotations  from  the  70th  and  90th  Psalms.  No.  2,  from  the  li- 
brary of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  was  stamped  with  the  fleur-de-lis  of 
Prance,  and  castle  of  Castile,  with  a  tradesman's  mark  and  initials, 
N.  S.  Mr.  LongstaJSe  stated  that  a  much  larger  book  of  the  same 
character,  and  with  more  badges,  pointing  to  the  time  of  Henry  and 
Catherine,  was  purchased  from  Dr.  Baine's  library  for  the  Bev.  E.  J. 
Midgley.  No.  3  presented  a  bold  tradesman's  device  of  G.  W.  It  was 
from  the  library  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  No.  4,  from  the  library  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  gave  a  tradesman's  mark,  and  the  fleur-de-lis  t)f 
France,  the  rose  of  England,  the  portcullis  of  Tudor,  the  castle  of  Cas- 
tile, the  pomegranate  of  Arragon,  and  the  quartered  arms  of  France 
and  England,  in  bold  tooling.  Dr.  Howard  refeired  to  the  curious 
examples  in  the  libraries  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  several  rare  specimens  of  the  15th  century  in  the  British  Museum 
and  Bodleian  Library,  and  lamented  that  in  many  libraries  the  books 
have  been  rebound,  and  the  old  bindings,  of  course,  destroyed. 

TUMULUS  NEAB  MIDDLETON  -  ONE  -  BOW.— JTr.  Truemanj 
through  Mr,  Lmgstaffe^  exhibited  a  drawiog  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
Matthew  Thompson  of  Durham,  in  1844,  of  the  mound  near  to  the 
Dinsdale  Hotel,  in  the  property  of  C.  W.  Harland,  Esq.  of  Sutton  Park, 
Yorkshire. 

BEACONS  IN  1804.— JTr.  Trumm  also  communicated  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's drawing  of  the  beacon  on  Pittbgton  Hill,  1804,  with  his  remarks 
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on  sach  objects,  which  had  been  placed  by  order  of  the  then  OoTeniment 
on  the  sea-coast  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  invasion.  Gateshead 
Pell,  Pittington  Hill,  and  Qnarrington  Hill,  were  the  selected  places  in 
the  county  of  Durham.  The  beacon  at  Pittington  consisted  of  a  long  pole, 
strongly  fixed  in  the  earth.  There  were  projecting  pieces  of  wood  for 
steps  on  this.  A  cast-iron  horizontal  beam  went  across,  at  a  distance 
from  the  top,  acting  upon  an  iron  bolt  or  pin,  so  as  to  cause  the  lights  to 
revolye  conspicuously  when  the  beacon  was  fired ;  and  the  beam  was 
pulled  round  by  a  chain  at  one  end.  At  each  end  of  the  beam  was  sus- 
pended an  iron  grate,  containing  a  small  barrel  of  combustibles,  mixed 
for  prolonged  combustion.  Two  piiyate  soldiers  were  stationed  to  protect 
the  beacon,  and  to  take  observations  by  a  fixed  telescope  of  the  one  at 
Gateshead  EelL  They  attended  alternately,  day  and  night,  and  had  a 
small  wooden  house,  with  a  fire-place,  and  a  very  neatly-kept  garden. 
They  were  very  civil  men,  and  many  visitors  walked  to  the  place.  One 
of  the  soldiers  was  a  shoemaker,  and  got  work  from  Durham  ,*  and,  what 
with  his  work,  and  frequent  visitors,  spent  his  time  very  comfortably, 
and  is  said  to  have  saved  money.  Mr.  Thompson  enlarges  upon  a  false 
alarm  by  some  burning  whins,  which  we  need  not  detail. 

ELECTION  PAYOURS  AND  CHAIRS  IN  DURHAM.— JKr. 
Tnteman  also  communicated  Mr.  Thompson's  coloured  drawings  of  the 
favours  or  cockades  used  by  several  members  of  parliament  for  the 
county  and  city  of  Durham  since  1796,  and  of  the  election  chairs  of  Sir 
H.  T.  liddell,  Bart.,  (now  Lord  Ravensworth,)  as  member  for  the 
coxmty,  and  Mr.  Thompson's  remarks. 

This  sketch  applies  to  all  the  old  chairs,  as  they  were  all  similar, 
except  in  the  various  colours  of  the  different  members. 

It  appears,  from  the  earliest  recollection,  that  the  members, 
when  chosen,  where  taken  from  the  hustings  to  the  inn  where  they 
were  residing,  in  a  chair  trimmed  with  laurel  aud  ribbons,  ele- 
vated on  men's  shoulders.  These  chairs,  formerly,  were  splendidly 
decorated^  and  an  antique  elbow  chair  was  generally  chosen.  It  was 
covered  in  the  back,  seat,  and  elbows,  &c. ;  a  kind  of  frame  work  was 
erected  at  the  back,  and  then  branches  of  laurel  were  fastened  to  it, 
bringing  the  small  ends  of  the  branches  to  hang  over  at  the  top,  so  as 
to  make  it  represent  a  bower.  The  laurel  was  tastefully  interspersed 
with  rosettes  of  satin  ribbon,  the  colours  of  the  member,  and,  when 
brought  out  into  the  streets,  the  laurel  ends  waving  and  the  bright 
satin  cockades  had  a  most  magnificent  effect.  But  there  was  a  great 
evil  attached  to  these  chairs.  The  mobility  took  a  great  pride  in  getting 
the  rosettes  off,  and  it  was  also  an  invariable  practice  to  break  the  chair 
all  in  pieces.    They  let  the  chair  go  quietly  the  regular  routine  it  had 
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to  go,  bat,  on  its  return  to  the  inn,  wlien  coming  near  the  entrance  door, 
the  mob  usually  closed  in,  and  snatched  at  the  ribbons ;  and  many  times 
the  members  were  obliged  to  leap  out  amongst  their  friends,  as  the  chair 
was  cracking  in  all  directions.  As  soon  as  the  occupant  was  out  of  the 
chair,  it  was  seized  on  all  sides,  and  completely  broken  to  pieces.  The 
scene  may  be  compared  to  when  the  huntsman  throws  up  a  fox  to  the 
hounds — ^it  disappears  in  a  very  short  time ;  so  it  was  with  these  chairs. 
The  constables  were  always  stationed  round  the  chair,  and,  although 
they  used  their  staves  freely,  still  they  did  not  deter  the  mob,  who  used 
to  parade  through  the  streets,  some  carrying  a  piece  of  the  chair-back, 
some  a  leg,  and  others  pieces  of  the  laurels,  and  in  procuring  these  they 
had  various  cuts  in  their  heads,  and  many  an  ugly  blow  from  the  con- 
stables' staves.  These  chairs  were  used  until  t^e  election  in  1812, 
when  Lord  Barnard  and  Sir  S.  Y.  Tempest  were  returned  for  the 
county.  Sir  Henry  had  been  chaired  once  or  twice  before  for  the  city, 
so  that  he  was  quite  aware  of  the  circumstances.  At  this  time,  he  was 
unwell,  and  had  a  partial  attack  of  the  gout,  which  altogether  made  him 
nervous ;  but  his  friends  prevailed  on  him  to  have  a  plain  chair  for  the 
ceremony,  and  Lord  Barnard  having  agreed  to  use  the  same,  he  was 
reconciled.  Sir  Senry's  chair  was  a  plain  circular  back .  chair,  stuffed 
inside,  covered  with  dark  purple  cloth,  and  tufted  with  yellow  tufts. 
Lord  Barnard's  was  a  large  elbow-chair,  japanned  black,  and  covered 
with  scarlet  moreen.  In  these  chairs  they  were  taken  quietly  round 
the  part  to  their  respective  inns,  and  were  lowered  down  at  the  door, 
and  carried  into  the  entrance,  without  any  attempt  to  touch  the  chair. 
After  that  time  these  kind  of  chairs  have  usually  been  used  ever  since ; 
but  in  the  year  1832,  Mr.  Hed worth  Lambton,  and  Sir  Hedworth 
Williamson,  mstead  of  being  chaired,  were  drawn  by  four  horses,  in  an 
open  phaeton,  from  the  County  Courts  round  the  Market-place,  and  then 
back  to  Mr.  Alderman  Eobson's.  Lord  Dungannon  was  always  chaired. 
Mr  Grainger,  and  also  Mr.  Bright,  went  the  usual  tour  in  an  open 
phaeton,  drawn  by  four  horses,  not  using  any  party  colours  at  all. 
Favours  or  cockades  worn  at  the  different  elections  for  the  county  and 
city  of  Durham,  for  the  different  members,  may  thus  be  described.  The 
Whig  colour  has  been  invariably  light  blue,  and  has  been  used  by  the 
Lambton  family  from  earliest  recollection.  Purple-and-orange  was  al- 
ways taken  by  what  was  termed  the  third  man,  or  third  candidate. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Rowland  Burden,  Esq.,  and  Eichard  Wharton, 
Esq.  Mr.  Matthew  Eussell's  were  considered  the  most  sombre  colours 
ever  chosen,  being  a  dark  coffee-brown,  and  a  dark-red,  at  that  time 
called  "  cocklico."  It  was  a  rich  ruby  colour.  It  was  said,  formerly, 
that  the  colours  for  gentlemen's  liveries,  as  also  jockey-jackets  at  races, 
and  colours  for  electioneering  purposes,  were  invariably  taken  from  the 
two  prevailing  colours  in  the  field  of  arms ;  and  if  any  metal  was  used 
in  these  arms,  such  as  gold  or  silver,  the  one  so  used  in  the  arms  was 
taken  for  the  trimming  of  their  liveries.  This  is  very  little  regarded 
now.  There  are,  however,  some  old  families  who  still  adhere  to  the 
ancient  custom.  George  Allan,  Esq.,  when  he  contested  the  city,  first 
used  the  red-and- white  colours  as  the  Tory  colour,  which  have  ever  since 
been  used  by  all  the  Tory  candidates  to  this  day,  as  also  the  blue  has 
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been  used  by  Mr.  Granger  as  the  Whig  colour."  [As  early  as  1698, 
the  Bishop's  Registrar  speaks  of  **  Will  Lambton,  alias  "  Old  True 
Blue."]  The  colours  of  favours  or  cockades  used  for  the  different 
members  of  Parliament  for  the  county  and  city  of  Durham  since  the 
year  1796  are  thus  enumerated  :  —  "  County  Members :  —  Sir  Balph 
Milbank,  Bart.,  Seaham,  red  and  light  blue;  Rowland  Burden,  Esq.^ 
Castle  Ellen,  purple  and  orange;  Sir  Henry  Vane  Tempest,  Bart., 
Wynyard,  lilac  and  yellow ;  Lord  Viscount  Barnard,  Raby  Castle  (now 
Duke  of  Cleveland),  black  and  pink;  John  George  Lambton,  Esq., 
Lambton  Castle,  (late  Earl  of  Durham),  light  blue;  the  Honourable 
William  John  Frederick  Vane  Powlett,  Raby  Castle,  crimson  and  white ; 
E.  R.  Braddyll,  Esq.,  green  and  white;  Sir  Hed worth  Williamson, 
Bart.,  Whitburn,  dark  navy  blue  and  deep  yellow;  Sir  Thomas  Liddell, 
Bart.,  and  the  Honourable  Henry  Liddell,  red  and  white. — Citt/ Members  : 
— Matthew  Russell,  Esq.,  Brancepeth  Castle,  dark  brown  and  dark  red 
(the  latter  colour  was  called  "  cocklico") ;  Ralph  John  Lambton,  Esq., 
light  blue ;  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  Esq.,  light  blue  and  white ;  Richard 
Wharton,  Esq.,  purple  and  orange;  Robert  Eden  Duncombe  Shafto, 
Esq.,  Whitworth  Park,  light  blue  and  yellow ;  George  Allan,  Esq., 
Grange,  near  Darlington,  red  and  white ;  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Bart., 
(now  Lord  Viscount  Hardinge),  red  and  white ;  Sir  William  Chaytor, 
Bart.,  and  W.  R  C.  Chaytor,  Esq.,  light  blue  and  white;  William 
Charles  Harland,  Esq.,  light  blue  and  buff." 

NEW  PERCY  SEAL.— ifr.  Way  had  forwarded  to  Mr.  Longstaffe 
an  impression  from  a  large  silver  ring  of  the  16th  century,  found  in 
Wiltshire,  ornamented  with  two  tau-crosses,  and  bearing  the  crescent 
enclosiilg  a  locket  of  Percy.  It  might  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  4th 
earl. 


MONTHLY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

November  7,  I860. 
John  Hodgson  Hindo,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

New  Membebs. — Oedinaet  Membebs.  Sir  Walter  Buchanan  ItiddeU, 
Bart,,  of  Hepple,  Northumberland,  and  Woolsley  House,  Staffordshire. 
—  Sir  Walter  Charles  James,  Bart.,  Betteshanger,  Kent.  —  Honoraat 
Membeb.     Signore  Giovanni  Montiroli,  of  Rome. 

DowATioKs  OP  Books. — From  Mr.  0.  Seymour  Bell,  as  a  memento  of 
an  old  member,  the  Catalogue  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bell's  Library, 
1860 :  large  paper,  folio. — lYom  Mr,  C.  Roach  Smith.  His  Collectanea 
Antiqua,  Part  iii..  Vol.  v.,  8vo.     His  Review  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
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^ne  of  the  Society's  Catalogue  of  Boman  Stones  in  its  possession,  8vo. 
Character  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Museum,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Hume, 
1 859,  4to.  The  Lancashire  Lieutenancy  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts, 
edited  by  John  Harland,  F.8  A.,  for  the  Chetham  Society,  2  Parts,  1859, 
4to.  Remember,  Remember,  the  twelfth  of  November !  or  a  Lay  of 
lieasowe,  Birkenhead,  1859,  8vo. — From  the  Smithsonian  Imtitution, 
Annual  Report  for  1858  of  its  Board  of  Regents. — From  the  Canadian 
Institute,  The  Canadian  Journal,  N.  S.,  No.  29. — From  the  Kilkenny 
Archaohgieal  Society,  Proceedings  and  Papers,  Vol.  iii.,  No.  27. — From 
the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaological  Society,  Proceedings, 
1 1th  Session. — From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Proceed- 
ings, Yol.  iu.,  Part  I. — From  Mr,  John  Lindsay,  of  Cork.  His  notices 
of  Remarkable  Coins  in  his  Cabinet. 

NEWCASTLE  NEWSPAPERS.— i/r.  Hinde  presented  the  Newcas- 
tie  Journal  for  1750,  1761,  1763,  1764, 1765,  1768,  1773,  1775.  These 
volumes  complete  the  set  of  tlie  Newcastle  Journal  in  the  library  of  the 
Society  from  1744  to  1782  inclusive,  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
1745,  1748,  1774,  and  part  of  1776.  There  is  also  a  set  of  the  New- 
castle Courantf  beginning  likewise  in  1744,  and  extending  to  a  more  re- 
cent period  than  the  Journal,  but  not  so  complete.  Besides  which, 
there  is  a  set  of  the  Newcastle  Gazette  for  the  years  1746,  7,  9,  51  and 
52 ;  and  a  set  of  the  Newcastle  Intelligencer  from  1755  to  1759. 

THE  CORBRIDGE  1.^:^0^,— The  Luke  of  Northumberland,  K,Q., 
through  Mr,  Clayton  and  Lr,  Bruce,  presented  one  of  three  admirable 
facsimiles  of  the  unique  and  highly  curious  piece  of  silver  plate  in  his 
Grace's  possession  known  as  the  Corbridge  Lanx.  This  reproduction 
has  been  prepared  by  one  of  the  most  skilfril  operators  in  the  electro- 
typic  art,  and  having  been  silvered,  presents  not  only  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  workmanship,  but  also  the  general  appearance  of  the  originaL 
There  is  a  separate  cast  of  some  marks  on  the  reverse,  supposed  to  in- 
dicate the  weight.  There  is  no  accurate  engraving  of  the  Lanx,  and 
previously  the  Society  had  only  a  cast  in  plaster,  which  failed  to  give 
the  minuter  features,  but  is  worth  keeping  as  evidence  of  certain  irregu- 
larities of  surface  which  time  or  ill-usage  had  caused,  and  which  in  the 
finer  &csimile  are  levelled. 

Lr,  Bruce  read  the  following  notice  of  the  Lanx  by  Mr.  Way  :— 

A  few  notices  in  regai-d  to  the  Lanx,  its  discovery,  and  the  various 
conjectures  which  have  been  suggested  isx  the  attempt  to  explain  the 
mythological  scene  which  it  represents,  may,  I  hope,  be  interesting 
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to  the  Society  on  the  occasion.  I  must,  however,  observe  that  I 
have  no  new  or  satisfactory  interpretation  to  offer,  although  I  have 
bestowed  some  pains  upon  the  endeavour  to  gain  some  light  upon  the 
subject  of  mythology  which  is  represented  upon  the  Lanx,  and  have 
consulted  with  several  distmguished  archaeologists  both  at  homo  and  on 
the  Continent,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  enquiry. 

The  Lanx  was  found,  as  you  are  well  aware,  in  1734,  on  the  bank  of 
Tyne,  near  Corbridge.  The  precise  circumstances  of  the  discovery  are 
thus  stated  in  a  record  preserved  at  Alnwick  Castle,  of  which,  by  his 
Grace's  kind  permission,  I  am  enabled  to  give  you  the  following  ex- 
tract : — "In  the  month  of  February,  1734,  as  a  young  girl  named  Cut- 
ter, a  daughter  of  one  Cutter,  a  blacksmith  in  Corbridge,  in  the  county 
of  Northumberland,  was  going  along  the  river  Tyne  to  gather  sticks  and 
fetch  water,  on  the  north  side  of  tho  river,  about  two  hundred  yards 
below  the  bridge,  where  some  small  whins  or  furzes  grew  (which  spot 
lies  within  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  manor  of  Corbridge),  she 
discovered  a  comer  of  a  piece  of  plate  appearing  white  out  of  the  earth, 
which  she  pulled  up  and  carried  to  her  father,  who,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, cut  off  a  ring  fipom  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  carried  it  to  a  gold- 
smith in  Newcastle,  and  he  purchased  this  ring  from  Cutter  for  II.  16». ; 
and  on  the  first  of  March  following.  Cutter  sold  the  remaining  part  of 
this  ancient  piece  of  plate  for  31/.  10«."  The  plate  and  ring  weighed 
148  oz.,  so  that  the  purchase  was  made  at  the  rate  of  4«.  Sd,  per  ounce. 

It  were  needless  here  to  detail  the  particulars,  so  well  known,  regard- 
ing the  claim  forthwith  made  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  at  that  period, 
Charles  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  ultimate  recovery  of  this  unique 
relic  of  Treasure  Trove,  which  was  delivered  up  to  his  grace  in  1785. 
These  facts  have  been  stated  more  or  less  in  detail  by  the  writers  who 
have  treated  of  Koman  times  in  Northumberland,  and  especially  by  the 
talented  historian  of  that  county,  HodgSon ;  more  recently  also  by  our 
valued  friend,  Mr.  Penwick,  in  his  very  interesting  treatise  entitled 
"  Treasure  Trove  in  Northumberland." 

In  regard  to  the  special  use  for  which  this  sumptuous  relic  was  in- 
tended, I  regret  that  no  satisfactory  or  conclusive  suggestion  can  be 
offered.  The  wealthy  Romans  had,  as  we  believe,  services  of  plate 
wrought  with  mythological  and  other  subjects,  and  destined  for  use  at 
their  luxurious  entertainments.  There  appear  to  have  existed  also 
vessels  of  silver,  used  in  their  ceremonial  solemnities;  and  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  this  splendid  salver  may  have  been  destined  for 
some  sacrificial  use,  and  for  the  purposes  of  pagan  worship.  It  will  not 
be  forgotten  that  certain  remarkable  altars  have  been  found  at  Cor- 
bridge, especially  one  now  in  the  British  Museum  bearing  a  dedication 
in  Greek  to  Hercules. 

Some  antiquaries  have  been  disposed  to  conclude  that  the  plate  may 
properly  be  designated  a  Lanx,  in  which,  as  we  read  in  Virgil,  the 
reeking  entrails  of  the  victims  were  offered  to  the  gods ;  whilst,  accord- 
ing to  other  authorities,  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  dishes  used  in 
solemn  feasts  in  social  life  among  the  Eomans.  These  dishes  of  silver 
were  of  enormous  size,  since  we  learn  from  Horace  that  one  of  them 
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was  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  a  wild  boar,  and  Pliny  mentions  sucli 
dishes  weighing  from  100  to  500  pounds. 

It  may  deserve  mention  that  on  previous  occasions  two  pieces  of 
Soman  plate,  of  smaller  dimensions,  had  been  found  near  that  spot ; 
one  being  a  small  bason  ornamented  with  foliage,  and  the  christian 
monogram  composed  of  the  initials  Chi  and  Itho ;  the  other  was  a  little 
two-handled  cup,  which  was  sold  for  a  guinea  to  a  brother  of  Mr. 
Howard,  at  that  time  living  at  Corby  Castle.  The  weight  of  the  former, 
of  which  a  rude  sketch  only  has  been  preserved,  was  20  ounces. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  subject  represented  in  low  relief  upon  the  Lanx : 
the  work  being  in  part  hammered  up,  and  finished  with  the  tool,  the 
intervening  spaces  occasionally  engraved  with  small  strokes  of  the 
burin,  or  strippled  ornaments  {opus  punctatum).  The  scene  is  composed 
of  five  figures,  1.  Diana,  with  an  altar  before  herj  under  her  feet 
an  urn,  from  which  water  fiows,  as  if  typifying  the  source  of  a  river, 
and  xmder  the  altar  is  a  hound,  looking  upward  at  the  goddess.  2. 
Minerva,  wearing  a  helmet,  the  Gorgon's  head  upon  her  breast ;  she 
stands  under  a  spreading  tree,  in  the  branches  of  wluch  is  an  eagle,  with 
other  birds.  3.  Juno,  under  whose  feet  is  a  dead  stag ;  but  this  may 
possibly  be  referable  to  Diana,  goddess  of  the  chase.  4.  A  seated  god- 
dess, her  head  is  veiled ;  this  has  been  conjectured  to  be  Vesta,  on  ac- 
count of  the  altar  flaming,  seen  under  the  figure,  which  may,  however, 
pourtray  Latona.  5.  Apollo,  standing  under  a  canopy,  or  open  temple, 
with  Corinthian  columns ;  under  his  feet  is  his  usual  attribute,  the 
gryphon.  Between  Apollo  and  the  seated  goddess  there  is  a  peculiar 
pedestal  or  altar  formed  oi  eight  steps  pyramidally  arranged,  and  be- 
hind this  is  a  spiral  column  surmounted  by  a  globe,  reminding  the  nu- 
mismatist of  the  pillar  seen  on  coins  with  the  reverse  of  Securitasy  as 
Mr.  Akerman  has  pointed  out,  observing  also  that  this  symbol  may 
possibly  suggest  the  interpretation  of  the  subject,  which  may  be  refer- 
able to  the  security  of  the  province  of  Britain  in  some  period  of  peace ; 
an  explanation  to  which  he  thinks  some  colour  of  probability  is  given 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  figure  of  Security  is  seated,  whilst  the 
deities  around  her  are  standing.  It  would  doubtless  greatly  enhance 
the  interest  of  this  remarkable  relic  of  Eoman  times  in  Britain,  if  we 
could  satisfactorily  establish  its  connection  with  any  events  in  our  own 
country:  this  is,  however,  scarcely  to  be  expected.  According  to 
another  suggestion  the  subject  represented  may  refer  to  a  very  different 
matter,  and  present  a  symbolical  allusion  to  the  period  of  the  year  when 
the  sun  passes  the  autumnal  equinox.  A  learned  archaeologist  in 
France,  whom  I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  consult  on  this  subject,  is 
disposed  to  consider  the  scene  as  allusive  to  Latona,  with  her  two 
children,  after  the  evil  influences  of  the  serpent  Typhon  were  defeated ; 
and  that  she  here  appears  accompanied  by  Minerva  and  Juno,  assisting 
at  the  triumph  over  the  perils  by  which  she  had  been  threatened. 
Another,  and,  I  think,  not  improbable,  explanation  has  suggested,  in 
this  remarkable  mythological  group,  the  apotheosis  of  a  Boman  empress 
typified  under  the  figure  of  one  of  the  chief  heathen  goddesses. 
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COINS  FOUND  AT  NEWCASTLE.— 2V.  Bruee,  by  permisaon  of 
Mr,  Younffy  edlversmithy  exhibited  eight  silver  pennies,  part  of  a  large  de- 
posit which  lately  occurred  in  a  stone  in  property  at  the  Butcher  Bank, 
Newcastle,  llicy  are  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  Among  those  of 
the  former  is  one  struck  at  Waterford.  The  rest  of  the  eight  are  struck 
at  London,  Canterbury,  and  Bristol. 

THE  TWENTIETH  LEGION.— jDt.  Bruce  stated,  that  hearing 
there  was  at  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  a  standard  of  the  famous  20th 
legion  of  Eoman  soldiers,  so  much  connected  with  Britain,  he  had  taken 
means  to  procure  a  drawing,  and  was  horrified  by  a  question  received 
from  Florence,  whether  the  legion  in  question  was  one  of  Napoleon  the 
First' sj  The  palace  being  a  large  one,  and  the  objects  of  interest 
numerous,  a  more  exact  reference  to  the  standard  was  required. 

Mttbeuk. — Some  conversation  on  alterations  of  plan  took  place,  and 
meetings  with  the  Town  Surveyor  and  the  Directors  of  the  Railway 
Compaay  were  arranged. 


MONTHLY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

December  5,  1860. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ravensworth,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Coin  op  Athens. — Mrs.  Oraham,  35,  Eldon  Street,  presented  a  silver 
coin  brought  £rom  Egypt  by  a  Newcastle  captain.  Ohv,y  the  head  of 
Minerva.     Bev,,  an  owl  with  a  branch  of  olive. 

The  New  Castle. — Mr,  Dodd  presented  the  original  drawing  by 
Jefferson  of  the  Old  Gate  of  the  Castle,  which  he  had  purchased  at  the 
sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bell's  effects.  It  is  facsimiled  at  page  98 
of  vol.  iv.  of  this  series. 

RoKAN  Coins. — JDr.  Bruce  exhibited  a  number  of  enlarged  drawings, 
by  Mr.  Mossman,  of  Roman  coins  of  historical  interest. 

Donations  op  Books. — From  the  Ststcric  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.     Its  Transactions,  Vol.  xii. 

Books  Exhibited. — The  Chairman  exhibited  a  mediseval  illuminated 
MS.;    also  a  copy  of  Plautus,  Witteberg,   1612;    of  Beaumont  and 
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jEletclier,  1646;  and  of  Explanatio   Notarum  et  Literarum,  &c.,  Paris, 
1723. 

President. — Resokedy  that  Lord  Ravensworth  be  requested  to  allow 
himself  to  be  nominated  at  the  Annual  Meeting  as  President  of  the 
Society.  Lord  Ravensworth  stated  that  he  would  consider  his  election 
to  that  office  as  a  compliment. 

Anntax  Meettno.— i)r.  Bruce  gave  notion  of  a  motion  for  changing 
the  time  of  holding  the  Anniversary  Meeting. 

DAGGER  FROM  MTGGLESWICK:.— TA^  Rev,  John  Cundilly  of 
Muggleswick,  presented  the  remains  referred  to  in  the  following  remarks 
by  Dr.  Charlton: — 

We  exhibit  this  evening  to  the  Society  a  portion  of  the  hilt  of  a  dag- 
ger or  knife  of  the  Edwardian  period.  It  was  found  at  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  moorland  in  Muggleswick  parish,  where  the  moor 
meets  what  is  now  at  least  enclosed  land,  and  just  about  the  line  that 
a  party  of  horsemen  crossing  from  Durham  towards  Edmondbyers  would 
be  likely  to  take.  No  other  traces  of  arms  were  discovered  in  its 
Adcinity  to  warrant  the  idea  of  its  having  been  lost  in  a  skirmish.  It 
may  just  as  well  have  been  dropped  in  the  little  hollow  where  it  was 
found  by  some  retainer  of  the  chapter  of  Durham,  as  there  was  a  park 
at  Muggleswick  belonging  to  that  body.  It  was  found  by  a  workman 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  foundation  of  a  house,  and  when  discovered 
had  a  considerable  part  of  the  blade  and  handle  attached  to  it,  but  these 
had  been  nearly  quite  removed  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
donor.  What  remains  is  sufficient,  however,  to  shew  the  shape  of  the 
blade ;  and  we  have  also  the  ring  of  massive  silver  by  which  the  blade 
was  fitted  to  the  haft.  This  ring  is  nearly  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and 
upon  it,  in  letters  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  is  the  inscription 
*  jHESvs  NAZARENVS.  From  the  form  of  the  letters  we  can  with  toler- 
able certainty  assign  the  date  of  the  weapon  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
Below  the  lettering,  and  next  the  hand,  is  a  raised  cable  moulding, 
which  would  give  greater  security  to  the  hand,  preventing  it  fit)m  slip- 
ping over  the  weapon  in  the  absence  of  cross  guards  when  a  blow  was 
struck.  The  lettering  is  in  niello  work,  the  interspaces  of  the  metal 
having  been  cut  out  and  afterwards  filled  in  with  a  black  enamel. 
Such  daggers  were  often  worn  by  knights,  and  bore  the  name  of 
"  Misericorde  daggers,*'  as,  fix)m  their  peculiar  shape  and  great  strength, 
they  were  well  fitted  for  piercing  between  the  joints  of  the  armour  of  a 
prostrate  foe  who  refused  the  proffered  mercy.  The  best  workers  in 
niello  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  the  Italians,  and  especially  the 
armourers  of  Milan. 

CHALICE  FROM  HEXHAM.— i>r.  Charlton  made  the  following 
remarks  upon  another  object  which  he  exliibited: — 
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We  also  exhibit  a  small  copper  gilt  chalice,  which  was  found  re- 
cently in  the  transept  of  Hexham  Abbey,  while  digging  a  deep  trench 
there  for  a  warming  apparatus.  Large  quantities  of  bones  were  then 
thrown  out,  and  no  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  copper  gilt  chalices  that  it 
was  customary  to  bury  with  dignified  ecclesiastics.  In  shape  it  closely 
resembles  those  sculptured  on  the  great  slab  at  Blanchland,  and  on  that 
of  the  thirteenth  century  at  Gainford.  A  similar  form  of  chalice  on  a 
stone  at  Bakewell,  in  Derbyshire  is  referred  by  antiquaries  to  the 
twelfth  century.  The  height  of  this  chalice  is  2f  in. ;  the  diameter  of 
the  bowl,  2|  in. ;  do.  of  the  foot,  2  in.  Between  the  knop  and  the 
bowl  is  a  small  toothed  moulding.  It  was  customary  at  the  burial  of  an 
ecclesiastic  to  place  upon  the  breast  a  chalice  and  paten,  which  generally 
were  made  of  pewter  or  of  tin,  and  sometimes  of  earthenware.  Several 
such  chalices  have  been  found  at  Hereford  and  elsewhere.  Wo  think 
it  probable  that  the  present  exaniple  was  placed  in  the  tomb  of  a  digni- 
fied ecclesiastic,  probably  a  prior  of  Hexham,  and  that  its  date  is  perhaps 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  It  is  seldom  that  these  mortuary 
chalices  are  so  carefully  and  heavily  gilt  as  in  the  present  case.  We 
did  not  hear  of  any  paten  being  foimd  along  with  it. 


MONTHLY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

January  2,  1861. 

William  Kell,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations  of  Books. — From  the  University  of  Christiania,  Gamle 
Norske  Folkeviser,  Samlede  og  udgivne  af  Sophus  Bugge,  Kristiania, 
1858.  StrcngleikaredaLiodabok,  Chiistiania,  1850.  Index  Scholarum 
in  TJniversitate  Regia  Frodcriciana,  nonagesimo  quinte  ejus  semestri 
anno  mdccclx  ab  Augusto  mense  ineunte  habendarum,  Christiania, 
1860.  The  like,  nonagesimo  quarto  ejus  semestri  aono  udccclx  a 
xvn.  kalendas  Februarias  habendarum.  De  vi  logicse  lationis  in 
describenda  Philosophise  Historia,  ad  Eduardum  Zellerum  professorom 
Marburgensem  celeberrimum  epistola  quam  scripsit  Marcus  Jacobus 
Monrad,  Professor  Christianiensis,  Christianise,  1860.  Foreningen  til 
Norske  Fortidsmindesmerkers  Bevaring :  Aarsberetning  for  1859,  af- 
givet  i  Generalforsamling  den  26  Jiini,  1860,  Christiania,  1860. 
Ceremoniel  ved  deres  Majestseter  Kong  Carl  den  Femtendes  og  Dronning 
Wilhehnine  Frederike  Alexandra  Anna  Louises  Kroning,  i  Trondhjem, 
Aar  1860.  Cantate  ved  H.  M.  Kong  Carl  den  Femtendes  og  H.  M. 
Dronning  WUhelmine  Fredrikke  Alexandi^a  Anna  Louises  Kroning,  1 
Throndhjems  Domkirko  den  5  August,  1860.  Sang  ved  HS.  Maj. 
Kongens  fest  paa  Kroningsdagen  for  Christiania  Gamisons  Under- 
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offlcierer  og  Menige.  Yeiledning  for  Deeltageme,  i  Kronings-processionea 
ved  Indtagelsen  af  deres  Pladser  i  Kirken.  Norske  Bygninger  fra  For- 
tiden  (Norwegian  Buildings  from  former  times)  i  tegninger  og  med 
text  ndgivne  af  Foreningen  til  Norske  Fortidsmindesmerkers  Bevaringy 
Fdrste  Hcfte,  pi.  i.-iv.,  1859. —  From  the  Canadian  Institute.  The 
Canadian  Journal^  Nov.  1860. 

NoBWEQiAN  Medal. — The  University  of  Christiania  presented  a 
beautiful  bronze  medal.      Ohv.    Portraits  of  the  king  and  queen  in 

profile.  C  AEOLUS    ET   LOITISA    NOEV.    SYEC.     BEX     ET     BEGIN  A. — G.     LOOS 

nnt.     Rev,    A  graceftd  figure  of  Minerva  accompanied  by  the  owl. 

TOTENS  ET  IIEMOB.  UNIYEBSITAS  BEGIA  FBESEBICIANA. 

Anioteesabt  Meetings. — Br,  Bruce  postponed  his  motion  to  change 
the  date  of  these  until  the  anniversary  meeting  in  February. 

Old  Pipe  Head. — Mr.  C.  B.  Barker  presented  an  old  pipe  head 
of  unusual  form,  foimd  by  him  on  the  beach  at  CuUercoats.  As  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  pipe  is  balanced  and  the  head  flattened  on  the 
under  side,  so  as  to  lie  with  the  mouth  upwards. 

NOETHUMBEIAN  CHTJECHES.— Jfr.  F.  R.  Wtlson,  A.R.8.A., 
architect,  Alnwick,  exhibited  two  volumes  of  his  surveys  of  the 
churches  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  LindiBfame.  They  comprised  the 
rural  deaneries  of  Norham  West,  and  Bamborough.  The  present  state 
of  each  church  is  illustrated  by  plans,  drawings  and  sections,  dis- 
tinguishing ancient  from  modem  work ;  and,  considering  the  confusion 
that  will  arise  fr^im  the  restorations  of  these  days,  the  value  of  such  re- 
cords must  necessarily  be  very  great.  Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  he  jots 
down  other  buildings  of  antiquity,  especially  peel-towers  and  castles ; 
and  that  his  series,  when  complete,  will  give  very  complete  data  for 
the  architectural  history  of  the  North.  He  thought  of  reviewing  the 
I^orman  remains  on  some  early  occasion ;  and  at  all  times  would  be 
proud  to  give  information  about  any  particular  building  to  any  persons 
interested  in  it. 

SwoBD. — Mr.  Joseph  Ogilvy^  of  South  Shields,  exhibited  a  basket- 
hilted  sword  in  its  leathern  sheath,  marked  with  s  h  on  an  animal  like 
a  fox  or  dog,  and  a  crown  over  some  curved  initial  or  figure. 

COEETJPT  OETHOGEAPHY  OF  LOCAL  NAMES.— i>r.  Bruee 
read  the  following  suggestions  for  amended  local  appellations  in  the 
Ordnance  maps  of  Northumberland,  by  Mr.  Ralph  Carr  of  Hedgley :— 
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It  has  been  dscertained  that  the  Ordnance  authoritiea  would  be  wil- 
ling to  receive  any  suggestions  from  such  a  body  as  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  for  the  correction  in  the  Ordnance  map  of  Northumberland 
(and  Durham)  of  vulgarisms  such  as  now  disgrace  the  spelling  of  several 
townahip-names.  , 

For  instance — 

Adverbial  Vulgarities. — Ly  for  Ley,  in  termination^ — ^very  frequent. 
Softly  for  Softley,  Gladly  for  Gladley,  Weatherly  for  Weatherley, 
Beanly  for  Beanley,  Crawly  for  Crawley,  &c.  This  is  a  large  class,  and 
-would  be  easily  corrected  with  general  approbation. 

Sartorial  Vulgarisms. — Coat  for  Cote,  in  terminations.  Coldcoates 
for  Coldcotes,  Carrycoates  for  Carrycotes,  Cullercoats  for  Cullercotes, 
Coats-yards  for  Cotes-yards.  Cote,  of  course,  is  cottage,  and  all  such 
names  require  to  be  brought  to  ihe  analogy  of  Kingscoto,  Heathcote, 
Shipcote,  and  scores  of  others,  all  over  England,  which  are  con*ectly 
spelt. 

Prandial  F«^^w»m.— Cold-pig  for  Cold-Pike,  Thropple  for  Throple, 
Caudle  for  Caldwell. 

Postprandial  Vulgarisms. — Wallbottle  for  Wallbotle,  Newbottle  for 
Newbotle,  Lorbottle  for  Lorbotle,  Shilbottle  for  Shilbotle,  Harbottle  for 
Harbotle. 

Sputatory  Vulgarities. — ^Spittle,  in  Tyneside,  for  Spital ;  Spittle,  near 
Moipeth,  for  Spital. 

Decanal  Vulgarisms. — Dean  passim  for  Dene,  as  Crawley  Dean  for 
Crawley  Dene. 

Finally,  mere  Mountebank  Vulgarisms,  vulgar  illiterate  curtailments. 
Swinhoe  has  resumed  its  proper  form,  but  wo  have  Cambo  for  Camboe 
(Cambhoe),  Shafto  for  Shaftoe  (Shafthoe),  Stoco  for  Stokoe  (Stokehoe), 
Duddo  for  Duddoe  (Dudhoe),  all  from  hoe,  that  is,  heugh,  of  which  hoe 
is  the  old  English  terminal  form.     Swinhoe  is  right. 

Surely  all  this  trash  ought  not  to  be  stereotyped  in  the  Ordnance 
map  of  Northumberland.  A  committee  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
a  little  correspondence  with  a  few  owners  of  property,  would  rectify  it 
aU.     We  are  yet  in  time. 

Mr.  White  suggested  that  Thropple  was  Throp-hill,  throp  being  thorp] 
a  village.  Ley  is  a  pasture.  Li  illustration  of  bottle.  Dr.  Bruce  in- 
stanced Bosworth's  quotation  from  the  early  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
where  Pharaoh  is  said  to  go  into  his  botle  ;  and  Mr.  Wilson  stated  that 
persons  were  wont  to  tease  the  vicar  of  Shilbotle  (anciently  Shipling- 
botle),  by  calling  the  place  SpillbotWQ  and  Swillhoi^Q.  Mr.  Hewry 
Turr^er  complained  of  the  looseness  with  which  the  survey  was  com- 
pleted, instancing  that  St.  Anne's  Close,  near  St.  Anne's  Chapel,  New- 
castle, which  some  twelve  years  ago  became  famous  for  dog-fights,  was 
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marked  Battle-field;  but  some  doubts  wore  expressed  as  to  so  very 
modem  an  origin  of  the  name,  and  whether  the  surveyors  could  justifi- 
alby  reject  a  recognized  name,  however  absurd  and  modem  it  might  be. 
Dr.  Bruce  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  surveyors  kept  a  register  of  their 
authorities,  and  of  ancient  and  modem  names  as  they  ascertained  them. 
[But  no  regular  consultation  of  local  works  seems  to  have  been  made. 
Even  the  famous  '*  Blue  Stone ''  on  Tyne  Bridge  is  unnoticed  in  the 
maps  of  Gateshead.] 
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Lettzb  frok  Thomas  Rxtthal,  Bishop  of  Dttbhah,  Aim   Seobxtabt 
OP  State,  to  his  Eight  Honoeablb  and  Loting  Bbotheb  Thomas 

WOLSET,  AXMONEE  TO  THE  KlNG.      DaTEB  20tH  SeFXEMBEE,  1513. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Brewer,  who  is  preparing  a  Catalogue  of  the  Domestio 
Series  of  State  Papers  of  the  Eeign  of  Henry  VIII.,  kindly  brought 
the  following  document  before  the  attention  of  Mr.  Way,  as  interested 
in  a  trauscription  of  Northumbrian  records  for  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
land.  He  thought  that  it  should  be  published  in  these  Transactions, 
and  Mr.  Brewer,  with  Mr.  T.  Duffus  Hardy,  who  is  so  well  known  in 
connexion  with  records,  afforded  every  courtesy  to  Mr.  Longstaffe,  our 
editor,  for  its  transcription. 

Dr.  Thomas  Ruthal,  in  1500,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by 
Henry  YII.,  and  continuing  invested  with  that  office  under  Henry  VIII., 
he  probably  resided  chiefly  in  London.  Prior  to  1509  he  was  Dean  of 
Salisbury,  but  being  nominated  to  the  see  of  Durham  on  the  23rd  April 
in  that  year,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  same  at  York  on  the  3rd 
July  following.  Likely  he  was  induced  to  visit  the  Borders  after  the 
Battle  of  Flodden,  and  more  particularly  to  ascertain  how  he  could  re- 
pair the  damage  his  castle  of  Norham  had  sustained  from  the  incursion 
of  the  Scots.  From  the  maimer  in  which  he  writes  of  this  circumstance, 
it  will  be  observed  how  keenly  he  felt  the  injuuy  done  to  that  celebrated 
fortress.  He  also  appears  to  have  been  a  true  votary  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
throwing  into  the  epistle  the  efficacy  and  intercession  of  his  patron 
saint,  whenever  it  could.be  brought  to  bear  on  the  most  striking  points 
of  his  narrative. 

Wolsey,  in  1513,  having  been  commissary  for  the  English  army 
lying  before  the  walls  of  Terouenne  in  Prance,  was  present  there  with 
Henry  VIII.  Bishop  Ruthal,  therefore,  well  knowing  how  high  that 
dignitary  stood  in  the  royal  favour,  addressed  his  communication  to  him 
as  the  readiest  channel  through  which  it  would  be  brought  under  the 
immediate  notice  of  his  sovereign. 

Buthal  held  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State  till  May,  1516, 
when  ho  became  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Eventually,  by  command  of  the 
King,  he  drew  up  an  account  of  all  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  Crown ; 
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but  at  the  same  time  remembering  himself,  he  also  wrote  out  a  ftdl  de- 
scription of  his  own  wealth  and  possessions,  and  bound  these  statements 
in  two  handsome  volumes  of  white  vellum.  Unfortunately  he  delivered 
into  the  hand  of  Wolsey,  by  mistake,  the  account  of  his  own  revenues 
instead  of  the  list  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  the  wily  statesman 
retained  the  book,  presenting  it  on  a  fitting  opportunity  to  his  royal 
master.  Henry,  however,  had  the  forbearance  not  to  meddle  with  the 
pecuniary  affairs  of  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  but  the  chagrin  and  vexation  the 
latter  underwent  on  discovering  his  error,  is  supposed  to  have  hastened 
his  death,  for  he  died  on  the  4th  February,  1522,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
John's  Chapel,  adjoining  the  Abbey  Church,  Westminster. 

Nearly  the  first  half  of  the  epistle  has  been  written  by  the  secretary 
or  clerk  of  the  Bishop,  but  revised  and  slightly  altered  by  his  own  pen. 
The  latter  portion  is  altogether  in  his  own  hand,  and  it  was  considered 
preferable  to  print  the  whole  with  the  contractions  and  points  aa  they 
appear  in  the  original  manuscript. 

After  right  herty  recommendacions  to  reherse  vnto  you  the 
greate  sorow  and  pensivenes  /  that  I  haue  had  and  taken  for  the 
mysfortune  of  my  castell  of  Norham  whiche  by  the  cruell  tyrany 
of  the  King  of  Scotf  was  lately  taken  and  a  greate  parte  therof 
rased  and  cast  doune  /  well  assured  I  am  it  shulde  be  to  you  no 
pleasure  but  the  remembraunoe  therof  discomfortable  bothe  to 
you  and  me  /  and  therfore  conformyng  my  mynde  to  goddes  plea- 
sure and  geving  lavdes  and  thankes  vnto  hym  for  the  same  I  haue 
and  shall  take  it  in  pacience  and  studie  the  waies  and  meanes  how 
to  renewe  the  said  castell  which  by  the  helpe  of  Almyghtie  god 
and  Seint  Cutbert  I  truste  to  doo  within  few  yeres  For  as  I  un- 
derstande  the  Dungeon  standeth  and  a  goode  parte  of  the  waJles/ 
and  if  god  geve  me  lif  laif'  and  libertie  I  trust  to  remedye  that 
matier  w*in  brief  tyme  But  I  thanke  o'  lorde  god  and  my 
patrone  Seint  Cutbert  who  nefl  suffered  anny  Iniurye  dispecte 
or  displeasure  doon  to  his  churche  to  passe  onpunysshed  that 
greate  tyranows  and  cruell  dede  is  well  requyted  and  revenged 
For  on  the  ix"»  daie  of  this  instante  monethe  of  September  after 
a  Suelouse  greate  conflicte  and  terrible  bataill  the  King  of  Scotf 
w*  the  greatest  parte  of  the  lordes  and  nobles  of  his  reame  wer 
in  playn  bataill  venquyshed  offthrown  and  slayii  /  At  whiche 
bataill  my  lorde  Tresoui-er*  like  a  noble  valiaunte  and  puysaunt 
capitain  by  his  greate  wisdome  hardiesse  and  experience  w'  the 
assistence  goode  conduyt  and  acty  venesse  of  his  sonne  the  lorde 
Haworde  Admirall  of  Englande  so  acquited  hym  self  that  for 

^  Thomas  Earl  of  Surrey  was  appuiated  Lord  Treasurer  of  England  hj  Henry  YII. 
in  1601y  and  Henry  VIII.  continued  him  in  the  same  honourable  office. 
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this  moste  famouse  acte  redounding  to  the  inestimable  hono' 
comfo'te  comoditie  and  suertie  of  the  kingf  grace  this  his  reame 
and  snbiectf  of  the  same  they  defued  asmoche  lawde  renoue  and 
thankefull  remembraunce  as  eff  anny  noble  men  did  Specially 
remembring  the  multitude  of  their  enmyes  being  ferre  in  nombre 
above  the  Kinges  armye  consddering  also  Sie  g^e  nombre 
of  £uelouse  large  pecf  of  o'dynaunce  as  Co'tauldys  Culverins 
Sacres  and  fpentyns'  amounting  in  the  hoole  to  xvij  greate  pecf 
besidf  moche  other  smale  o'dyn*nce  Begardiog  also  the  greate 
and  strong  psonnages  of  the  Scotf  being  aswell  foumesched  w* 
goodely  barneys  wepons  and  other  abilmentf  of  werre  as  eff  men 
wer  w*  their  abundaunce  of  vitails  wynes  of  all  so'tf  brede  here  and 
all  tentf  and  pauylions  ferre  aboue  o'  estimacion  and  not  lighfly 
credible  ooneles  it  had  bene  seen  tasted  and  vewed  by  our  folkf 
to  their  greate  refreshing  and  off  that  the  hardinesse  and  sharp 
setting  on  of  the  said  Sootf  w*  the  discomforte  and  feblenes  of 
o'  people  being  destitute  of  vitails  and  having  no  thing  to  drinke 
but  oonely  water  by  the  space  of  thre  dales  and  moche  scacitie 
of  that'  w*  the  ifiuelous  greate  payn  and  labour  that  they  toke 
in  going  viij  myles  that  daye  on  fote  by  daungerouse  and  payn- 
full  passagf  off  hilles  and  dales  and  yet  most  daunger  of  all  in 
ascending  and  elymyng  an  high  and  stipe  hilP  to  encountre  and 

feve  bate.ill  to  the  said  king  of  Scotf  beiDg  there  campyd  and 
is  o''dynaunce  set  to  his  moste  aduauntage  and  annoj^saunce  of 
o'  armye  And  the  said  Scotf  having  the  hill  the  wynde  and 
the  sune  w*  thaym*  ayense  o'  folkf  all  whiche  impediment^ 
daungers  and  pells  well  consdderd  it  is  to  be  thought  this  vic- 
torye  pcedethe  more  by  the  veray  hande  of  god  w*  the  helpe 
and  meritf  of  the  gloriouse  confesso'Seint  Cutbert  thenne  by  anny 
strenght  or  power  of  menne  howbe  it  after  so  greate  payn  and 
labo'  there  iakked  no  goode  courage  strenght  and  hert^  in  o' 
folk^  as  it  well  appered  by  their  actf  For  besidf  the  king  of 
Scotf  all  the  lordes  of  Scotlande  excepte  fyve  and  the  moste 
parte  of  the  noble  men  of  the  same  wmch  that  day  dyed  there 

'  Hall  saya  that  tho  ordnance  taken  from  the  Scots  "  was  fyve  great  Curtalles,  twoo 
great  Culuerynges,  foure  Sacrea,  and  syxe  Serpentynes,  as  fayre  ordinaunce  as  hathe 
bene,  beside  other  small  peces." — Fol.  xliiij. 

'  The  English  army  in  the  march  were  stinted  of  food,  bnt  it  is  unlikely  they 
lacked  water  by  reason  of  the  abundance  of  rain  which  fell  previous  to  the  conflict 

*  They  could  notpossibly  experience  any  great  danger  in  ascending  the  lower  por- 
tion of  branxton  BCill,  save  for  the  shot  from  the  guns  of  the  Scottish  army,  which 
inflicted  very  little  injury  upon  them. 

*  By  the  Soots  occupying  the  hill  on  the  south  they  had  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  but  the  wind  blew  from  the  south-cast,  and,  as  the  battle  commenced  after 
four  o'clock,  from  that  time  till  the  sun  set,  about  ludf-past  six,  he  shone  nearly  direct 
finom  the  west. 
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wer  z  thousande  Sootf  slane'  and  aa  sume  of  thaym  afferme 
they  lacke  xv  thousande  in  the  hoole  to  the  vtter  confusion  of 
all  Scotlande. 

The  said  Scotf  were  so  surely  harnessed  w*  complete  hameys 
Jackf  almayn  ry  vettes  splentf  pavicf  and  other  habilimentf  that 
shote  of  arrowes  in  regarde  did  theim  no  harme  and  whenne  it 
come  to  hande  strokf  of  billes  and  halbardf  they  wer  so  myghtie 
Large  strong  and  grete  men  that  they  wolde  not  fall  whenne  iiij 
or  V  billes  strake  on  oon  of  thaym  at  oonys  How  be  it  o'  billea 
qwite  them  veray  weU  and  did  more  goode  that  day  thenne 
bowes  for  they  lihortely  disapointed  the  Scotf  of  their  long  speres 
wherein  was  their  greatest  truste  and  whenne  they  come  to 
hande  stokf  though  the  Scotf  fought  sore  and  valiauntlye  w* 
their  swerdf  yet  they  coude  not  resiste  the  billes  that  lighted 
so  thicke  and  sore  upon  theym/ 

There  wer  that  day  many  goode  and  towarde  capitains  which 
did  their  partf  right  well  How  be  it  the  lorde  Howard  was 
the  firste  setter  on  and  toke  most  payn  in  conduyting  the  vsr- 
warde  of  c  armye  to  whome  ioyned  Seint  Outbertf  banner  w*  the 
hoole  retynewe  of  the  bisshoprike  And  al  be  it  the  Scotf  had 
moste  dispecte  to  the  said  banner  and  set  moste  feresly  vpon  it 
et  what  by  the  grace  of  God  the  assistence  of  Seint  Cutbert  to 
is  banfi  and  the  valiauntnesse  of  the  capitains  and  others  being 
yndre  the  same  there  gate  they  noon  aduauntage  but  greate 
losse  and  damage  of  their  folk^  and  yet  fewe  or  noon  being 
vnder  the  same  banner  wer  slayn  though  many  hurte  This  w* 
grete  bono'  is  Seint  Cutbertf  banner  resto'ned  again  to  his 
churche  bringing  w*  it  the  King  of  Scotf  banner  which  for  a 
memoriall  now  standeth  besidf  the  Shryne  there  [and  the  sayd 
Kyng  was  not  farr  fro  hys  baner  when  he  was  slayn,  inserted  in 
RutliaVa  own  hand]. 

And  besidf  this  all  the  grete  o'dinnce  of  Scotland  is  taken 
and  resteth  at  Berwike'  w*  diffse  prisoners  but  not  many  for  o' 
folkf  entending  to  make  all  thing  sure  toke  litle  regarde  in 
taking  of  psoners  but  rid  all  that  came  to  hande  '  both  king  / 
bisshopf  I  lordf  /  knyghtf  I  noblis  or  others  what  so  eff  came 
which  wer  not  so  soon  slayn  but  forthew*  dispoiled  out  of  their 
[o'dynnce  erased]  hamais  and  array  and  lefte  lying  naked  in  the 
felde  where  men  mought  haue.  seen  a  ^uelouse  nombre  of  many 
goodely  men  well  fedde  and  fatte    Amongf  which  nombre  was 

<  The  above  number  of  Soots  killed  is  much  larger  than  that  quoted  by  our  most 
authentic  hifltoiians. 

7  Towards  the  close  of  his  epistle  the  Bishop  admits  that  he  is  in  error  here.    The 
ordnance  remained  at  Etal  till  after  the  date  of  his  letter. 
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the  King  of  Scotf  bodye  foiinde  having  manye  woundes  and 
naked^  and  the  same  wad  brought  to  my  lorde  tresourer  thenne 
being  in  Berwike  in  whose  keping  the  same  body  yet  restethe  / 

And  yet  whenne  cf  capitains  and  folkf  had  thus  well  acquited 
them  self  greate  displeasure  was  doon  vnto  theym  for  in  their 
absence  from  their  tentf  they  being  occupied  w*  the  Scotf  all 
their  goodes  /  horses  /  and  necessaries  wer  derely  taken  awaye  / 
but  whether  it  wer  doon  by  Scottf  [altered  Jyy  Ruthal  from 
Scotf  ]  or  bo'dourers  I  canne  not  saye  but  the  brute  is  that  the 
bo'derours  did  full  ill  I  pray  god  amende  theym  For  by  this 
dealing  o'  folkf  wer  wars  discouraged  ^t  their  aeparting  thenne 
by  all  the  harmes  doon  to  them  by  the  Scottes  and  suche  deal- 
ing hath  and  shall  cause  thame  to  haue  the  wars  wiU  to  reto'ne 
thid'  again  if  necessite  re<]^uire. 

Maist^  almosner*  this  victory  was  the  most  honorable  happy 
and  beneficiall  for  the  kyngf  grace  and  this  Beame  as  efi  came 
to  the  same  or  can  be  remeberyd  in  any  cronide  And  on- 
doubtvdly  it  was  more  myraculous  than  by  power  of  ma  And 
as  th  opinion  of  all  capitayns  souldio's  and  others  is  it  was 
goddys  dede  by  the  intercession  of  hys  holy  oofesso'^  Sajmt 
Cutbert  who  neff  suflFeryd  iniury  [to  be  erased]  doon  to  hys 
churche  or  the  landf  of  the  same  onrequityd  And  for  a 
trowthe  I  have  spokyn  w*  dyflse  prisofls  of  Scotland  as  Sir 
Willm  Scot  who  is  here  w*  |  WiU'm  Bulmar  my  sehref  and 
diffse  others.  And  they  say  that  af?  the  Kyng  of  Scottf 
medelyd  w*  Norh^m  xx  m*  of  hys  me  went  away  from  hym 
Thinkyng  veraylie  that  a  myschef  wold  folow  vppon  that  act 
wysching  that  thay  had  neff  medelyd  w*  the  sayd  castelL*®    The 

*  If  we  suppoee  that  the  body  of  the  king  was  found,  which  is  even  doubtful,  when 
we  learn  it  was  naked,  what  assurance  have  we  that  any  part  of  his  coat  armour,  his 
Bword,  or  his  dagger,  was  actually  recovered  ?  The  rapacious  Borderers  swept  every 
thing  away  they  coi^d  carry,  and  it  still  remains  to  be  proven  how  Queen  Catherine 
could  send  any  portion  of  the  coat  armour  of  the  Scottish  king  to  her  husband, 
Henry  VIII.  Again,  by  what  authority  are  we  to  believe  that  the  sword  and  dagger 
in  the  College  of  Arms  at  London  were  indeed  worn  by  James  lY.  at  Flodden  ? 

Still  the  probability  is  that  the  king  fell  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  it  is  singular  to 
find  how  his  memory,  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  become  closely  interwoven  with 
the  associations  of  the  common  people  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  his  kingdom.  In 
the  first  volume  of  the  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  whose  publications  do  them 
great  honour,  a  series  of  **  Trials  for  witchcraft  at  Aberdeen  "  appear  under  the  date 
of  1698,  wherein,  at  page  121,  Andro  Man  is  accused  of  the  following  crime :— "  Siclyk 
tliow  affermis  that  the  Queue  of  Elphen  hes  a  grip  of  all  the  craft,  bot  Christsondy 
18  the  gudeman,  and  hes  all  power  vnder  God,  and  that  thow  kennis  sindrie  deid  men 
in  thair  companie,  and  that  uie  Eyng  that  deit  in  Howdoun  and  Thomas  Rymour  is 
their." 

*  Wolsey  was  made  Almoner  to  the  King  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.     Euthal's  handwriting  begins  with  this  paragraph. 

><>  Laige  numbers  of  the  Scots  certainly  went  home  four  or  five  days  previous  to 
the  battle.  They  had  collected  mudii  plunder,  and  the  continued  severity  of  the 
weather  induced  them  to  retire  quieUy  mto  Scotland.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly 
improbable  that  their  desertion  was  owing  to  the  oause  ascribed  by  the  bishop. 
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said  I  WiUm  affennythe  and  cofessith  also  that  this  invasion  of 
the  Kyng  of  Scottf  pcedyd  of  hys  awn  sensuall  mynd  by  the 
instigacion  of  the  byschop  of  Murray  [w*out  erased]  contrary  to 
the  myndf  of  all  the  nobles  of  Scotland  Insomoche  as  he  sup- 
posyth  the  sayd  Bischop  woll  neff  cume  in  to  Scotland  for  if  he 
do  he  is  in  daun^  he  saythe  also  that  in  the  said  Bischop  is 
neyther  wysdome  lerenyg  ne  vertue  but  lyeng  dissymblyng 
bribery  and  all  ontrowthe  whos  fals  reaportf  hat  be  brow3t  the 
Kyng  of  Scottf  and  hys  reame  to  this  daun^*^  and  also  the  nolles 
of  tlmt  Beame  who  for  drede  of  the  Kyngf  displeaf'  durst  none 
otherwyse  do  but  cume  to  the  feld  w*  hym  sore  ayest  theyr 
wyllys  And  specially  af?  he  had  atteptyd  ayenst  Norh'm  And 
albeit  the  losse  of  that  Castell  was  to  my  inward  sorow  yet 
remeberyng  the  greate  goodnesse  that  is  folowed  therof  by 
th'acquita^e  of  Saynt  Cutbert  to  the  hono'  weale  and  suertie 
of  this  Reame  by  reaso  of  the  punycion  and  oflthrow  of  the 
King  of  Scottf  and  all  hys  nobles  I  cowd  be  cotentyd  to  take  a 
payn  all  dayes  of  my  lyf  for  the  renovelyng  of  that  castell  rather 
than  this  victory  schiild  have  lackyd  and  now  glad  I  am  he 
atteptyd  ayest  the  sayd  castell  wherof  ensuyd  hys  greate  myschef 
wher  as  if  he  had  not  pvokyd  Saynt  Cutbert  he  mowjt  have 
doon  moche  mor  harme  as  it  was  apparaunt  if  god  ana  Saynt 
Cutbert  had  not  Remedyed  it  f  And  suerly  if  he  had  offthrowea 
the  Kynges  armye  all  england  had  been  in  moche  daung?  for  he 
mow5t  have  coinyn  veray  farre  in  to  the  land  w*out  resistenoe 
for  the  rescue  schuld  have  comyn  veray  late  thow3  all  pvision 
was  made  w4n  the  Reame  to  the  most  advauntage  w*  all  pos- 
sible diligence  The  Scottf  lackyd  no  thyg  necessary  for  the 
warrys  but  oonly  the  grace  of  god  For  of  elect  me  hameys 
ordinaunce  and  vitaylis  thay  had  suche  plentie  that  nefi  the  like 
hathe  ben  hard  of  in  this  parties  And  I  assure  you  aU  england 
cowd  not  have  vitaylid  o'  host  as  thav  wer  vitaylid  eOy  thing 
consideryd  and  this  by  the  helpe  of  god  and  Saynt  Cutbert  this 

^1  Andrew  Foreman  was  a  son  of  the  Laird  of  Hutton,  in  Berwickshire.  He  was 
Postnlate  of  Moray  in  1501,  and  with  others  appointed  to  treat  of  the  marriage  of  the 
King  with  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Hemy  Yll.  In  the  same  year  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  See  of  Moray,  and  with  it  held  in  commendam  the  Priories  of  Pitten- 
weem,  in  Scotland,  and  Oottingham,  in  England.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Flodden 
he  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  where  his  plausible  bearing  procured  him 
the  archbishoprick  of  Bourges ;  for  though  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  he  was 
unprincipled  in  disposition,  and  never  failed  to  procure  his  own  aggrandisement  at  the 
expense  of  his  king.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  evil  he  accomplished  towards 
Scotland,  for  in  1515,  the  government  thereof  solemnlv  accused  him  to  the  Pope  of 
having  led  his  sovereign  into  the  disastrous  war  which  brought  so  much  miserv  upon 
that  coimtry.  Tet  he  obtained  favour  in  high  places,  for  m  the  same  year  he  was 
translated  to,  and  consecrated  Archbishop  of,  St.  Andrews.  Again,  in  1517|  he  be- 
came Perpetual  Gommendator  of  the  Monastery  of  Dunfermline,  and  dying,  he  was 
buried  there  in  1522. 
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malicyus  provision  made  by  the  sayd  kyng  for  the  warrys  thya 
vij  yens  was  offthrowen  in  half  an  howre  so  that  I  trust  in  god 
thay  schall  neff  be  hable  to  make  the  semblable  whilis  Scotland 
standythe  My  lord  treasourer  hathe  the  body  of  the  Kyng  of 
Scott^  w*  hy  to  Yorke  and  I  cowd  in  no  wyse  induce  hy  to  leve 
it  here  at  Duresme  Howbeit  my  folkf  imdre  Saynt  Cutbertf 
Baner  brow5*  whom  hys  baner  hys  sword  and  his  Qwyschys  that 
is  to  say  the  hameys  for  hys  thyes  which  be  in  Saynt  Cutbertf 
churche  Mais?  almoner  Sir  Will*m  Bulmer  hath  as  hardylie 
acquytyd  hyself  aswell  at  the  fjnrst  voyage  ayest  the  Scottf  as 
at  this  batayle  as  e£?  mane  dyd  whereby  he  hathe  well  defuyd 
a  greate  garaiflcy  and  sume  hono'able  reward  for  by  suche  vaJi- 
aunt  actf  princf  have  hertofor  have  of  poor  me  made  greate 
lordf  and  suerly  af?  my  lorde  treasourer  and  my  lord  Haward 
no  ma  did  bet?  there  that  day  and  what  he  dyd  at  the  fyrst 
voyage  when  w*  vij  or  viij  c  me  he  sette  vppon  and  venquysched 
the  chamberlayn  of  of  [sic]  Scotland  w*  x  m'  Scottf  ^*  and  tooke  iiij 
or  V  c  prisofis  it  is  manyfest  and  notorious  For  the  love  of  god 
therfore  maistf  almofi  remebre  hy  when  the  case  schall  require 
for  he  hathe  ryght  well  defuyd  it  And  so  hathe  |  Edward 
Stanley  n?velously  well  acquityd  hyself  I  assure  you  as  my  lord 
Haward  at  hys  cumyng  to  you  woU  reaport  I  doubt  not  other 
ther  were  that  schranke  a  syde  when  most  nede  was  whos  namys 
my  lord  Haward  can  and  woll  schew  vnto  you  and  inasmoche 
as  my  said  lord  hathe  declaryd  to  the  kingf  grace  all  the  mafl 
of  that  batayle  by  hys  wretyng  whereunto  I  doubt  not  but  ye 
be  made  pryvie  byfor  this  tyme  I  schall  no  mor  wrete  therein  at 
this  season  But  oon  thing  I  assure  you  my  lord  Haward  dyd 
wondres  at  this  coflict  and  I  suppose  (as  I  hyre  by  reaporte) 
ne£?  ma  dyd  bet?  /  he  was  the  veray  ledyr  cddujrtor  and  set?  on 
w*  our  army  in  tyme  wherof  ensuyd  the  victory  deseruyg  therby 
singler  lawdf  and  thankf  and  reward  accordyngly. 

Comunicacion  hathe  be  had  bytwyxt  the  lord  Dacre  and  the 
chamberlay  of  Scotland  sens  this  coflict  and  an  ofiture  made  for 
abstinece  of  warre  whereunto  my  lord  treasourer  in  cosideracion 
of  the  weakenesse  of  o*  horde's  lacke  of  me  and  vitaylis  for  the 
defence  therof  is  moche  inclinyd  and  hathe  wretyn  to  the  [kyu 
erased]  Qwene  and  the  counsayle  to  know  thajrr  myndf  therin 
wherojf  as  yet  we  have  had  noone  aunswer  f  Surely  maisE  al- 
moffl  if  this  victory  mow5t  be  folowyd  Scotland  were  chastysid 
for  eff.  But  suche  capitayns  and  souldio's  as  wer  at  this  busi- 
nesse  in  mervoulous  lowle  wethyr  lackyng  mete  and  drynke 

"  The  nmnber  of  Scots  here  is  again  greatly  exaggerated.  Ridpath,  who  is 
generally  impartial,  says  Home  the  Chamberlain  of  Scotiand  was  *^  at  the  head  of 
three  thousand  horsemen,  his  kindred  and  retainers." — Bord.  Hist.  484, 
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which  have  also  lost  thayr  horf  and  goodf  had  leff  dye  then  to 
cu  thedyr  agayn  and  this  I  feare  me  /  veray  force  for  lacke  of 
the  ^missf  schall  dry  ve  vs  to  abstinence  of  warre  whiche  wer  to 
greate  a  pitie  ifivelous  lacke  and  damag  at  lengthe  as  I  have  [at 
lengthe  erased]  wretyn  to  the  Qwenys  grace  and  the  oonnsayle 
and  rather  then  it  schuld  thus  be  left  1  had  leff  spend  all  the 
goode  I  have  /  if  it  be  possible  to  be  doon  as  I  trust  it  schalbe  / 
if  I  may  help  thereto."    The  grettyst  difficltie  that  I  see  theren 
is  this  that  suche  me  of  warre  as  schalbe  sent  to  the  horde's  dow 
not  trust  the  borderers  whiche  be  falser  than  Soottf  and  have 
doon  mor  harme  at  this  tyme  to  (f  folkf  than  the  Scottf  dyd 
and  therfor  if  it  wer  goddys  plea  fraud  the  kyngf  I  wold  all  the 
horsme  on  the  bordo'^s  wer  in  fraunce  w*  you  for  there  schuld  they 
do  moche  goode  where  as  here  thay  doo  noone  but  moche  harme 
for  as  I  have  wretyn  byfore  thay  neff  lyghtyd  fro  thayr  horsf 
but  when  the  bataylis  joynyd  than  fell  to  ryfelyng  aud  robbyng 
aswell  on  o'  syde  as  of  the  Scottf  and  have  taken  moche  goode 
besidf  horsf  and  catell  and  off  that  thay  tooke  dyffse  prisofis  of 
o's  and  delyffyd  thay  to  the  Scottf  /  so  that  o'  folkf  asmoche 
feare  the  falshed  of  thay  as  thay  do  the  Scottf  and  this  1  feare 
wolbe  the  stoppe  of  this  goode  ma?**   On  o'  syde  wer  slayn 
at  this  batayle  by  estiraacion   oon  m»  me  Howbeit  no  greate 
ma  of  name  but  Sir  John  Bothe  of  lancaschire  and  two  or  thre 
other  knyghtf  and  sume  gentylme      Howbeit  there  be  many 
taken  prisofls  of  ours  to  the  nobre  as  I  am  informyd  of  c  or  vj" 
The  specialties  of  whos  namys  I  have  not  as  yet  /  Neffthelesse  I 
send  vnto  you  hereinclosyd  the  namys  of  such  lordf  and  others 
of  Scotland  as  wer  sla}'n  at  the  feld  w*  the  specialties  of  the 
getylme  made  knyghtf  by  my  lord  treasourer  /  and  albeit  I 
suppose  my  lorde  Treasourer  hathe  sent  thaym  thedyr  byfor  yet 
for  my  acquytayle  I  thow5t  ye  schuld  have  thaym  by  me  and 
for  lacke  of  lay|  I  can  not  wrete  the  ©missf  to  the[kyngf  grace 
wherfor  I  have  now  wi'etyn  a  schort  let?  to  hys  hWhnesse  de- 
fiiryg  hys  grace  to  gave  credence  to  you  in  all  the  pmissf  it  may 

"  No  great  amount  of  Christian  charity  and  forbearance  influenced  the  mind  of  the 
Bishop  when  he  penned  these  words.  But  Surrey's  c^immlssion  in  the  meantime  con- 
fined him  only  **  to  a  defensive  war." 

u  Xhe  Borderers  were  most  intent  on  plunder,  and  had  remoTed  eveiy  article  be- 
longing to  the  English  whUe  the  latter  were  engaged  in  the  strife  of  battle.  Home 
was  much  blamed  for  the  inactive  part  he  and  his  followers  took  in  the  conflict,  es- 
pecially when  it  drew  near  a  close.  Very  likely  hia  immediate  dependants  were 
doing  the  best  they  could  to  make  amends  for  the  loss  he  sustained  at  Millfield  about 
a  month  previously.  Indeed,  the  privation  and  losses  suffered  by  the  English  ren- 
dered them  unwilling  to  come  agam  into  contact  with  the  Borderers.  And  this  at 
least,  apart  from  the  mandate  of  Surrey  acting  only  on  the  defensive,  formed  one 
cause  why  he  did  not  follow  up  his  victory  by  entering  and  wasting  ScotUmd. 
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like  you  therfor  at  some  ooveniet  tyme  to  Rede  this  Rude  let9 
to  hys  grace  and  to  make  my  lord  pryvie  seale  pryvie  thereunto 
to  who  I  have  now  wrety  a  schort  let?  /  Here  I  make  my 
abode  at  Duresme  and  I  like  the  countray  veraylie  well  o'  lord 
send  the  kyngf  grace  and  you  as  goode  spede  there  as  we  have 
had  here  Wretyn  hastylie  at  Duresme  tne  xx  day  of  Septem- 
bre/    Y(/ awn  T.  DURESME. 

Mais9  ahuosner  now  my  lord  treasourer  hathe  doon  this  vic- 
torious act  ayest  the  Scottf  whiche  is  moche  estimed  and  re- 
doundythe  to  the  kynges  greate  honi/  and  suertie  of  this  hys 
Reame  If  the  l^jugf  grace  for  a  remeberaunce  of  his  laweable 
acquitaJl  and  def  tis  advauncyd  hys  hono'  w*  the  name  of  Duke 
and  sume  reward  It  schuld  greatly  encourage  noble  me  to 
putt  thay  self  in  devo'  and  Jebw^dy  to  do  acceptable  f uyse  to 
thayr  prmce  /  Men  of  small  havio'  have  hertofore  gotyn  greate 
hono'  and  moche  prDmodon  for  like  actf  wherefore  in  my  opynyon 
this  wold  not  be  forgotyn  the  premissf  I  wrete  a  part  as  of  my 
self  w*out  knowlege  of  my  sayd  lord  [cm  erasure  of  a  li/nel. 
And  if  ye  causyd  thankefuU  letSs  to  be  made  unto  hy  and  all 
other  lordf  knyghtf  and  nobles  that  were  at  thys  happy  day  it 
schuld  greatly  cofort  thay  ye  may  cause  the  let^s  to  be  made 
signed  and  sealyd  by  the  kyngf  grace  and  for  the  direction  of 
thay  to  send  thay  to  me  and  if  there  were  thre  or  fowre  score  of 
thay  it  wold  encowrage  all  this  countray  greatly/  And  if  ye  made 
xx*«  for  lordf  w'  thayr  stiKs  and  the  residue  w*  trusty  and  welbe- 
louyd  it  wold  do  veray  moche  goode  and  thankefully  acceptyd.'* 
Howbeit  necessary  it  is  that  to  my  lord  treasourer  the  loid  Ha- 
ward  the  lord  Dacres  Sir  Will*m  Bulmer  and  Sir  Edward  Staor 
ley  there  be  more  thankefuU  letPs  w*  spedall  daussf  than  to 
thothyr  For  thay  have  best  de|uyd  it  Finally  me  thinke  long 
sens  I  hard  from  you  and  specially  of  the  kyngf  good  spede 
ayenst  hys  enemyes  For  whos  prospous  estate  and  fortunat 
success^  is  my  daylie  prayo*  wherein  restithe  my  cofort  in  this 
world  and  wH)ut  that  I  wold  leve  no  ton§  as  knoweth  ahuyghty 
god  who  long  p|ue  you  Wretyn  as  above  at  Duresme. 

I  supposyd  the  ordinaunce  of  the  King  of  Scottf  had  ben 
oovayed  to  Barwick  but  I  hyre  say  it  is  yet  at  Etall  wherein 
mow3t  be  sume  daunf  notw<&tandyng  the  lord  Daeres  hathe 
enSprysid  the  suertie  of  that  maS  For  it  wer  to  greate  a  losse  / 

^'  ThiB  reoommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  oarried  Into  operation  on  flia 
arrival  of  Henry  horn  France.  Hall  obseryes,  <*  when  the  Eynge  was  thus  returned, 
he  forgat  not  the  good  semioe  that  many  a  gentleman  dyd  at  tne  battayll  at  Bram- 
Bton,  wherefore  he  wrote  to  them  hys  looinge  letters  wyth  such  thankee  and  fiuiorahle 
wordes  that  euezye  man  thought  himfelfe  wel  rewarded."— FoL  zlyj. 
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if  it  schuld  mysse  cary  as  god  defend  /    It  is  the  fayrest  and 
best  that  lyghtly  hathe  ben  sayn. 

To'  awii  T.  DUEESMR 

W*  in  this  thre  dayes  I  woU  wrete  to  you  of  all  the 
cirSstaunce  of  Norh"m  and  what  harme  is  doon 
there  by  the  Kyng  of  Scottf  and  how  moche 
yet  standythe  for  the  knowlege  wherof  I  have 
sentt  substanciall  me  and  expert  masons  How- 
beit  I  am  putt  in  cofort  that  the  doungeon 
standethe  and  a  gret  part  of  the  wallf  the  gatf 
and  ordinaunce  be  takyn  away  and  all  the  lodg- 
yngf  destroyed. 

[In  dorso.] 
ygh  honourable  and 
ng  brother  maisP  Thorn's 

cy  the  kyngf  almosner  thys 
be  delyffyd  in  hast. 

[The  rest  of  this  address  must  have  been  written  on  another 
paper  going  slantwise  across.] 

Up  to  the  discovery  of  the  foregoing  communication,  the  public,  ac- 
cording to  Lingard,  were  in  possession  of  four  contemporary  and  de- 
tailed  accounts  of  the  Battle  of  Flodden,  (see  note,  Archaologia  ^Itana^ 
vol.  ill.,  p.  288.)  The  above  forms  the  fifth  account  of  the  same  kind, 
and  in  this  respect  to  the  student  of  history  it  will  continue  to  be  valu- 
able. If  it  do  not  throw  much  new  light  upon  the  last  great  battle 
fought  on  the  Borders,  it  corroborates  what  we  previously  knew  of  that 
fierce  conflict,  and  forms  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  sketch  of  the  battle, 
which  was  drawn  up  hastily  but  with  great  care,  and  printed  in  a  former 

volume  of  these  Transactions. 

ROBERT  WHITE. 

19M  January^  1861. 

♦»•  In  the  course  of  the  present  year  I  expect  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the 
Society  a  more  extended  list  of  the  principal  men  of  Scotland  who  fell  at  Flodden* 
field  than  has  yet  been  made  public. 
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iLBBOTSFORD,  camp  near,  142 

Acca,  bishop  of  liexham,  crosses  to,  161 

Adamson,  Rev.  £.  H.,  131 

Addison,  Anthony,  rector  of  Marske,  7 

Agnew,  General  Montgomery,  80 

Agrippina,  medallet  of,  131 

Ala  Petriana,  98 

Alcock  of  Marske,  17 

Aldburgh,  32,  36,  39,  43,  58 ;  Roger  do, 
27 

Allan,  Geo.,  M.P.,  164 

Allgood,  Mrs.,  133 

Alnwick,  122 

Amphore  at  Nantes,  133 

Amundeville,  Elias,  27 

Anderson,  John,  elected  member,  149 

Annual  report,  97 

Appleby  school,  inscriptionB  at,  140 

Applegarth,  East,  41,  42 

Applegarth,  West,  territorial  history  of, 
82 

Applegarth  forest,  2 

Applegarth  family,  29,  30,  31 

Arbeia,  not  Moresby,  189 

Axkilgarthdale,  39,  40,  41 

Arms  of  Cleasby,  33,  34;  of  Hawyk, 
34 ;  of  Laton,  33;  of  Bowes,  Jackson, 
and  Bower,  80 

Armstrong  of  the  Borders,  118,  121 

Amcliffe  in  Craven,  36 

Aficough  of  Richmondshire,  17 

Aske  family,  28,  29,  30,  31,  85 

Aakwith  of  East  Newstead,  38 

Afipatria,  palstave  from,  109 

Atncnian  coin,  169 

Auget,  Roger  de,  29 

Augustus  CflBsar  associated  with  Mer- 
cury, 136 

Aulus  Platorius  Nopoa,  98 

Ayden  arms,  157 

B. 

Badges  of  Bnifl  and  Conycrs,  37 ;    of 

Pudsay,  34 
Bainbridge  of  Bolton,  46 
Baker  of  Elcmore,  133 


Barbarus,  as  applied  to  foreign  troops, 
110 

Barforth,  near  Winston,  60 

Bamardcastle,  36,  39,  43 

Bamingham,  39 

Bartlet  of  Nutwithcoate,  17 ;  of  Rich- 
mond, 84 

Barton,  Alan  de,  28 

Barton  near  Richmond,  39 

Bathurst  family,  pedigree  and  memoir 
of,  75 

Battle-field,  near  St.  Ann's,  Newcastle, 
178 

Beacons  in  Durham  in  1804,  162 

Beckwith,  Roger 

Bedelintou,  Robert  de,  tombstone  of,  158 

Beilby,  65 

Bell  family,  of  the  Border,  122,  of 
Thirsk,  68 

Bell,  Thomas,  library  of,  165 

Bell,  Dr.  Wm,,  on  Mithras,  144 

Belt  of  Pocklington,  80 

Bennet  of  Leeds,  3 

Bennok,  rector  of  Marske,  7 

Berie,  Ewcn,  8 

Berkley,  George  Lord,  10 

Berwick,  178,  179,  183 

Beslcy,  Rev.  Dr.,  elected  member,  97 

Beverley,  sanctuary  accommodation  at, 
153 

Bible,  early  German  and  other  conti- 
nental ver&ions,  91 

Binefield,  106,  106,  108 

Birdoswald,  torque  ?  found  at,  99 

Blackett  of  Shipley,  88 

Blaymycr,  rector  of  Marske,  7 

Blue-stone,  unnoticed  in  ordnance 'sur- 
vey, 174 

Bolam,  36,  39,  43 

Bolron,  43 

Bookcovurs,  early  heraldic,  162 

Books  presented,  passi/n 

Booth,  Sir  Jo}.n,  182 

Borcovicu-,  'i-  -.i.uii'  tn'O  'f.  114 

Borders,  biate  of,  u.  fi.L    lOib  cent ,  118 

Bonowti'fi,  :'j.eui-'...ad  from,  U3 

Bottle,  m  If^ctU  ua*!**:.^  57 J 
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Bower  family,  pedigree  and  notices  of, 
80 

Bowes  of  Barnes  and  Aske,  4,  10 ;  of 
Streatlam,  11,  and  He  Button  folding 
pedigree;  of  Thornton  Hall,  17;  of 
X  or^  55 ;  of  Ellerbcck,  63 ;  arms  im- 
paled with  Jackson,  80 ;  Sir  Geoige,  57 

Brackenholme,  bb 

Bradley  of  Betham,  72 ;  Mrs.,  8 

Braithwaite,  Bichard,  author  of  Drunken 
Bamaby,  41,  42 

Brethanbi,  Bobert  de,  27 

Bretham,  Boger  de,  29 

Bridlington,  pipes  from,  102 ;  flints  at, 
108 

Bridge  of  Allan,  Boman  road  at,  150 

Brougham,  Boman  station  at,  140 

Bruce,  Dr.,  on  Ala  Petriana,  98;  on 
further  discoyeries  at  Carlisle,  109; 
on  Boman  inscriptions  at  Lisbum, 
136 ;  on  Boman  stations  in  the  west, 
137 

Bulbrec,  Wm.  de,  29 

Bulmer,  Sir  William,  179,  181,  183 

Busy  Gap,  125 

Byerley  of  West  Applegarth  and  Golds- 
brough,  82,  85 


Gail,  Bichard,  148 

Calyerley  of  LitUebume,  38 

Cape,  Thomas,  108 

Carlisle,  in  1745,  66 ;  Boman  discoyer- 
ies at,  98 ;  further  discoyeries  at,  109 ; 
Dr.  Bruce's  yisit  to,  138 ;  archdeacon 
of,  39 

Carlton  near  Aldburgh,  36,  39,  43 

Camaby,  Sir  Balph,  123 

Carr,  W.  B.,  131 ;  Balph,  on  coiTupt 
orthography  of  local  names,  172 

Carr  MS.,  the,  161 

Catrail,  141 

Gedwalla,  106,  107 

Ceolwulph's  gifts  to  Durham,  100 

Chairing  at  Durham  elections,  164 

Chalice  from  Hexham,  170 

Charlton  of  North  Tynedale,  U^  H  9cq. 

Charlton,  Dr.,  on  Early  German  and 
other  yersions  of  the  Bible,  91 ;  on 
drinking  tripods,  112 ;  on  North  Tyne- 
dale and  the  Borders  in  the  16th  cent., 
118;  on  yases  from  Malta,  ISlj  on 
weapons  found  at  Greencroft,  &c.,  143, 
159 ;  on  a  dagger  found  at  Muggles- 
wick,  170 ;  on  a  chalice  from  Hexham, 
170 

Charron,  Galfrid  do,  29 ;  Guiscard  de  79 

Chaytor  of  Croft,  3 

Chesters,  See  CUumum 

Chibbum  proceptory,  113 

Chirdcn-bum,  object  from,  149 


Oilumum,  Boman  bridge  at,  130,  135, 
142,  148;  commimication  of,  with 
Hexham,  147 ;  Boman  remains  pre- 
served at,  148 

Clayton,  John,  142 

Cleasby,  32,  83,  34;  fiimily  of,  6,  7,  26 
et  eeq.y  85,  90 ;  their  pedigree^  33,  91 

Clephan,  James,  thanks  to,  149 

Clints,  2,  7,  36,  37,  39,  43,  48,  57; 
priest  at,  19;  territorial  history  of^ 
7 1 ;  family  named,  72 

Clopton,  William,  gent,  56 

Cobb's  causeway,  107 

Coins,  English,  109,  169 

CoUlnghaU,  34,  36,  37 

Colours  of  election  candidates  in  Dor- 
ham,  163 

Commons  and  moors  of  Marske  parish,  85 

Conisbrough  castle,  33 

Constable  Burton  and  its  lords,  80,  31 

Constables  of  Bichmond,  26 

Conyers  of  Hornby,  7 ;  of  Marske,  34 
et  seq.y  83,  86 ;  of  WooUey,  37 ;  of 
Newcastle,  &o.,  41 ;  of  Easington,  43, 
45,46 

Corbet  of  Marske,  47,  48 

Corbridge  lanx,  the,  166 

Corrupt  orthography  of  local  names,  172 

Cote  in  names,  173 

Coulson,  William,  on'Denisesbuin,  103 

Coulson,  William,  o/tW,  his  excayations 
at  Cilumum,  142 

CouncU  of  the  Society,  97 

Country  Meeting,  144 

Croft,  Alexander  de,  27 

Crosses,  Saxon,  at  and  near  Hexham, 
151,  152,  153, 158 

Cuthbertson  of  Newcastle,  80 


Dacre  family,  40,  121,  122,  181,  183 

Dagger  from  Muggleswick,  170 

Dalton,  John  de,  158 

Dance  of  Death,  157 

Danish   implements   found    at    Little 

Greencroft,  159 
Darcy  family,  25,  70,  See  also  in  the 

folding  pedigree  of  Hutton 
Darton,  bo 

Dean  in  local  names,  173 
Denisesbum,  103 
Dente,  Thomas,  8 
Dishforth,  near  Bipon,  91 
Dockeray  of  Westmoreland,  20 
Dobley,  rector  of  Marske,  7 
Dodd  of  North  Tyndale,  118,  119,  121 
Dodd,  Mr.,  169 
Dodsworth  of  Thornton  Watlas,  10, 17, 

18 
Don,  river,  flints  from,  102 
Donations  of  books,  j 
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Bowne,  John  lord  viscount,  78 

Downholme,  32 ;  Eliaa  de,  27 

Drinking  tripods  180.  —  In  line  26,  for 
cooling^  read  cooking,.  Line  30,  for  tua 
read  «*.  Line  31,  for  faire  re^Afere 
and  for  savheur  read  savhur.  Line 
33,  for  honnuer  read  honneur,  Liae 
41,  for  prendez  read  prensz 

Duekett  of  Grrayri^  72 

Dunn,  Kev.  J.  W.,  on  Warkworth 
church,  100 

Duns  moor,  104 

Dunsforth,  58 

Durham  cathedral,  FloddenrcUca  at,  181 

£ 

Eggleston  ahbey,  34 

Election  fayours  and  chairs  in  Durham, 

163 
Elfwald,  king,  151,  157 
Efflington  manor,  47 
EUcrton,  32,  34,  35 
EUerton  family,  17,  29 
Ellinthorp,  58 

ElUott  of  the  Borders,  118,  127,  129 
Elvin,  Charles  M.,  elected  member,  149 
Errington  family,  78,  81,  128 
Errington,  John,  elected  member,  97 
Essington,  co.  Notts,  47 
EstOD,  CO.  Lincoln,  47 
Eston,  Robert,  39,  40 
Etal,  178,  183 
Eure,  Sir  William,  122,  124 
Evans,  Mr.,  on  flints,  102 


Fairless,  Mr.,  Ill,  112,  145,  146,  147, 
148,  152,  &c. 

Falla,  Wm.,  elected  member,  97 

Feldom,  territorial  history  of,  81 ;  com- 
mons belonging,  90 

Fell,  Robert,  135 

Fenwick  of  the  Borders,  118,  119,  &c. 

Fenwick,  Roger,  murder  of,  122;  Sir 
John,  slain  at  Marston  moor,  158 

Fingall,  chest  at,  3 

Fisher,  rector  of  Marskc,  6,  18 

Fitzhugh  family,  83 

Flemish  versions  of  the  Bible,  91 

Flint  implements,  102,  108 

Flodden,  bishop  Ruthars  letter  on  the 
battle  of,  175 

Florence,  standard  of  the  twentieth  le- 
gion at,  169 

Folyot,  Gilbert,  27 

Forster  of  Bambrough,  16 ;  of  Darling- 
ton, 16  ;  of  Boston,  75  ;  Sir  John,  127 

Fossil  found  in  Montague  Colliery,  131 

Fountains,  35 

Fowles  of  Rotherfield,  17 

Freroington,  58 


French  version  of  the  Bible,  91 
Fridstool  of  Hexham,  150,  153 
Fryer,  Michael,  29 


Garbutt,  George,  of  Sunderland,  his  be- 
quest, 143 

Gateshead,  John  Hutton,  rector  of,  52 

Gateshead  Fell,  beacon  on,  163 

Gatherley  moor,  magical  tablets  found 
at,  44 

German  versions  of  the  Bible,  91 

Girlington  family,  32,  37,  41 

Gisebume,  Robert  de,  his  tombstone, 
158 

Glannibanta,  qu.  Moresby,  139 

Glenton,  Paul,  and  anecdote  of  a  rela- 
tive's funeral,  18 

Gothic  V  Classic,  Mr.  "Wilson's  drawings 
in  illustration  of  this  question,  113 

Graystock  college,  40 

Greencroft,  Little,  weapons  found  at, 
159.  See  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Archseological  Institute,  Dec.  7,  in 
the  Archaeological  Journal. 

Green  well  of  Kibblesworth,  12 

Grindstone  Law,  104 

'  Groveman',  a  leadminer,  16 

Gwyn,  Captain  John,  his  memoir,  133. 
(A  similar  MS.  was  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1822.) 


Hagthorpe  manor,  66 

HaU  of  Ottcrbum,  128,  129 

Hallington,  108 

Hahiathby,  family  of,  27,  29,  31,  33^ 

79,  85 
Halton,  103 
Hartlepool  friary,  7 
Hauxwell,  39,  43 
Hawyk  of  Little  F^en,  34 
Haydon  Bridge,  121,  122 
Hcadlam  of  Nimthorpe,  5,  10 
Heaton,  55 
Heavenfleld,  103 
Hells  Cothem,  106 
Henry  VIII.,  arms  of,  162 
Hercules,  altar  to,  109 
Heron  of  Chipchase,  123,  127,  128 
Herring,  archbishop,  65 
Hesleyside,  125 
Hexham,  121, 122;  drinking  tripod  from, 

111 ;  prison  of,  127,  128 ;  Spital,  158; 

chalice    from,    170 ;    Roman,    144 ; 

churcJi,  detailed  history  of,  150 ;   St. 

Mary's  church,  151,  152 
Hick,  curate  of  Marske,  15 
Hickson,  John,  67 
Higden  or  Hilton  of  Marske,  8,  16 
Hochton  family,  29 
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Hoe  in  names,  173 

Hogg  of  Tvnedale,  127 

Holden,  Mr.,  67 

HoldemesBy  lord,  letters  from,  70 

Holmers  or  Homcr'a  Lane,  147 

Home,  rector  of  Marske,  3,  12 

Home,  T.  H.,  on  the  translationa  of  the 
Bible,  91 

Horton  in  Crayen,  34,  36,  43 

Howards  at  Flodden,  176  et  seg, 

Howard,  Dr.  J.  J.,  161, 162 

Hudswell,  35,  39,  43 

Hudswell  family,  47 

Hunter  of  North  Tynedale,  127 

Hunter,  Dr.,  the  antiquary,  133 

Husband,  Tho.,  6 

Hutchinson  of  Skelton,  7 ;  Dr.  James, 
85 

Hutton  of  Marske,  3,  6,  8,  11,  4S  e<  seq, 
and  see  generally  under  Marske,  pas- 
gim, 

Hutton  of  Bamingham,  8,  53 ;  of  Auck- 
land and  Haughton-le-Skome,  51 ; 
Luke,  the  highwayman,  52 


Italian  yersions  of  the  Bible,  91 


Jackson  of  Marske  and  Berwick,  4,  9, 

61,80 
James,  Thomas,  elected  member,  97 
James,  Sir  Walter  Charles,  elected,  166 
James  IV.,  body  and  armour  of,  179, 

181 
Jarrow,  flint  implements  from,  102 
Jed  worth,  abbot  of,  122 
Jervaux  abbey,  33,  81 
JoUebi,  Henry  de,  27 

K. 

Kendall,  rector  of  Marske,  6,  15 
Kendall  of  Thorp  Thewles,  38 
Kilham  tythe,  58 

Kirby  There,  Roman  station  at,  140 
Kirkebride,  Robert,  tombstone  at,  158 
Kitchingman  of  Leeds,  84 


Lancaster,  Thomas  earl  of,  143 

Lanercost,  99 

Langley,  Rowland,  S 

Lanx,  the  Corbridge,  166 

Laton,  famQy  of,  7,  30,  33 

Lawson,  curate  of  Marske,  12 

Layton,  East,  41 

Lee  of  Pinchinthorpe,  12 

Leehall,  125 

Ley,  in  local  names,  173 

Ley  bourne  of  Cunswick,  47 


Library,  rectorial,  at  Marske,  20 

Liddesdale,  118 

Life  members,  97 

Lisbum,  Roman  inscriptions  at,  135 

Lishman,  prior  of  Hexham,  154,  165, 

156,  158 
Lisset,  axe-hcad  from,  108 
Little  Eden,  34 
Longstaffe,   W.   H.  D.,    on  Hexham 

church,  150 
Lonsdale,    Lord,    excayations    for,    at 

Moresby,  138 
Lyall,  Mr.,  South  Shields,  102 

M. 

Maddison  of  co.  Durham,  S7 

Mainsforth,  Hutton  of,  56 

Malcrbc,  John,  tombstone  of,  158 

Malta,  vases  from,  131 

Maltbv,  36 

Manfield,  35 

Marrick  nunnery,  47,  57,  59,  60,  78 ; 
disputed  manorial  boundary  of,  85  ; 
moore  of,  90 

Marske,  by  the  Rey.  J.  Raine,  1 ; 
Cliurch,  3 ;  Rectors,  6 ;  Parish  Rc- 
pistors,  1 6  ;  Parsonage,  20  ;  Charities, 
22;  Hall,  23;  Manor,  25;  Clints, 
71 ;  Skelton,  79  ;  Feldom,  81 ;  West 
Applegarth,  82 ;  Commons  and  moors, 
85; 

Marske,  family  of,  27,  28 

Maryport  station,  139 

Mason  of  Mai-skc,  3 

Mason  the  poet,  his  mention  of  Marske, 
23 

Mauloverer  family,  11,  33,  37,  38 

Me(1aUet  of  Agrippina,  131 

Mtlsonhy,  9 

Mi'tcalfc  of  Nappa,  37  ;  the  last,  69 

Metcalfe  of  East  Layton,  41,  43 

Mew  bum  of  Skelton,  6 

Middleton,  Gilbert  de,  32 

Middlcton  of  West  Applegarth,  38 

Mid.Ucton  of  Middlcton  Hall,  co.  Westm. 
83 

Middleton-Onc-Row,  tumulus  at,  162 

Milburn  of  North  Tyndale,  118,  119 

Miller,  Christopher,  physician,  56 

Milncr  of  Swaledale,  16,  18 

Mithraitic  remains,  144 

Modersall,  40 

Monmouth,  duke  of,  portrait  of,  25 

Monthly  meetings,  passim 

Montiroli,  Signore  Gioyanni,  165 

Mordon,  Wm.  de,  28 

Moresby  camp,  138 

Motley,  Mr.  John,  76 

Mother  of  the  gods,  136 

Mupgleswick,  121 :  dagger  from,  170 

Muleton,  Ralph  de,  27 
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Murray  family  in  1746,  66 
Murray,  bishop  of,  180 
Musard  family,  27 

N. 

Nantes,  amphone  at,  133 

Nelson,  curate  of  Marske,  12 

NetherhaU,  Homan  antiquities  at,  139 

New  members,  passim 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  39,  43,  67,  122 
123,  128;  view  of,  eirca  1710,  135; 
newspapers  published  at,  166  ;  Eng- 
lish coins  found  at,  169 ;  figure  ^m 
town  wall,  149 ;  Conyers  of,  41 ; 
plague  at,  41,  42 ;  All  Saints'  church, 
41,  42;  St.  Anne's  close  or  Battlefidd, 
173  ;  Blue  stone  on  bridge  of,  omitted 
in  ordnance  survey,  174  ;  Gwyn's  ad- 
venture at,  mentioning  the  caslle  don- 
guoQ,  134 ;  Jeflerson's  drawing  of 
old  castle  gate,  169 

Newsam  in  Craven,  34,  37,  43 

Newsam  family,  31 

Newspapers,  Newcastle,  166 

Noble  of  the  Borders,  121 

Norham  castle,  175,  176,  184 

Northallerton,  hospital  near,  40 

Northumberland,  duke  of,  donation  of 
facsimile  lanx  by,  166 

Northumbrian  churches,  172 

North  Tyndalo  and  the  Borders  in  16th 
century,  118 

Norwegian  medal,  172 

Nysson,  Matthew,  of  Tyndale,  127 

0. 

Officers  and  council  of  the  Society,  97 

Ogle  shrine  at  Hexham,  156 

Old  Ford  near  London,  key  and  Roman 
coins  from,  136 

Old  Penrith,  99 

Orchard  of  Newbury,  12 

Order  of  proceedings  at  monthly  meet- 
ings, 108 

Ordnance  survey,  173 

Orgate,  8,  34,  36,  40,  &c. 

Orre,  Alan,  28 

Orthography  of  local  names,  corrupt, 
172 

Oswalds,  St.,  103,  108 


Parish  registers  of  Marske,  16 

Parr,  Wm.,  marquis  of  Northampton, 

83 
Pathnal,  34,  37,  40,  43 
Peacock,  Edward,  elected  member,  131 
Pearson  of  Ilarpham,  47 
Pemberton,  E.  L.,  elected  member,  130 
Penwoodsidc,  121 
Pepper  family,  4 1,  42 


Percy  seal,  165 

Perth  in  1746,  66 

Petriana,  99 

Phillip  of  Richmondshire,  7,  8,  38,  44, 

72,  84,  86 
Phcsnician  relics  at  Malta,  133 
Pipe  head,  old,  1 72 
Pittington  hill,  beacon  at,  162 
Place  family,  7,  16,  33,  34,  80 
Pontefract  castle,  old  view  of,  143 
Porter,  William,  elected  member,  149 
Potter  of  Leeds,  75 
Preston,  rector  of  Manke,  7 
Preston  family,  30 
Pretender,  young,  letter  of,  67 
Price,  rector  of  Marske,  8 
Pudsay  family,  34 

Q 

Quarrington  hill,  163 
Quintin  St.,  Sir  Wm.,  69 

B 

Raine,  the  late  Dr.,  16 

Rainc,  James,  his  memoir  of  the  pariah 

of  Marske,  1 
Raisbeck  of  Stockton,  12 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  widow  and  aon  of, 

24 
Ravenswath  manor,  82,  83,  84 
Raystrop,  68 
RebeUion  of  1746,  66 
Redesdale,  118,  119 
Remington,  34 
Remington,    archdeacon  of   Cleyeland, 

Hutt&n  folding  pedigree, 
Rich.'irdson,  Cuthbert,  8 
Richmond,  39,   39,  43,  67,  60,  66,  67, 

70,  76  ;   corporation  bowl  or  cup,  74 ; 

footpost,  8 ;  property  in,  9  ;  school,  13, 

15  ;  earls  and  constables  of,  26 
Richmond  of  Constable  Burton,  31 
Riddell,  Sir  W.  B.,  elected  member,  166 
Ridley,  Wm.,  an  outlaw,  119 
RipoD,  enclosure  of  lands  at,  69 
Roalds,  the,  constables  of  Richmond,  26, 

30 
Robinson  of  Rokeby,  47 ;  of  RaveziB- 

worth,  82 ;  of  St.  Trinians  and  Kiiby 

Hill  and  Easby,  84 
Robinson,  rector  of  Wydiffe,  91 
Robson,  rector  of  Marske,  16 
Robson  of  North  Tyndale,  118,  124 
Roddam,  W.,  elected  member,  97 
Rokeby,  chalice  at,  46 
Rokeby  of  Marske,  6,  18 
Rokeby,  pastor  of  Richmond,  9 
Roman  inscriptions   at  Lisbum,   136; 

roads  in  Scotland,  149 ;  statLons  in  the 

west,  137 
Bothmere,  Adam  de,  27 
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Budby,  rector  and  church  of,  89,  40 
Bunell,  Matthew,  164 
Buthal'B  letter  on  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
176 

8. 
Saint  Cnthbeit  and  his  banner,  their 

Buppoaed  efficacy  at  Flodden   field, 

176,  178 
Balade  at  Hexham,  168 
Salkeld  chantry,  39 
Sanctuary  accommodations,  163,  164 
Baperton,  rector  of  Marsk,  6,  28,  30,  31, 

32 
Bazon  Hexham,  160 
Saxon  remains  at  Warkworth,  100 
Bayer  of  Woisall,  72 ;  of  Marrick,  86 
Bcargill  family,  29,  31 
Schools  in  churches,  166 
Scilicester,  103,  104 
Scott  of  Buccleugh,  129 
Scrope  fiimily,  6,  33,  43,  44,  46,  47,  66 
Seal  of  Bishop  Pilkington's  commissary 

in  Northimiberland,  127 
Sedgwick  family,  37,  38,  40 
Settie,  34,  36 
Seyenis,  his  works  at  Gilumum  and 

Hexham?  148 
Bhaftoe  family,  43 
*  Shaping  apparel,'  83 
Share  moss,  drinking  tripod  from,  112 
Sheridan,  Sir  Thomas,  1746,  66,  67 
Shield,  Bev.  Mr.,  147 
Shilbottle,  corruptions  of,  173 
Shuttleworth  of  Forcett,  78 
Skeltonin  Bichmondshire,  8,  26,  30,  83 ; 

territorial  history  of,   79;    disputed 

boundaries  of,  86 ;  moors,  89 
Skelton  in  Cleveland,  79 
Skutterskelfe,  76 
Sleigh  of  Stockton,  76 
Slingsby,  Wm.,  38 ;  Marmaduke,  127 ; 

Fraucis,  128 
Smelt,  John,  41 ;  Leonard,  84 
Smith,  Sydney,  14 ;  John  Hudson,  136 
Smith  of  Easby,  84 
Smithson  of  Moulton,  8 
Smithson,  prior  of  Hexham,  167 
Snow  storm,  great,  18 
SouxofWatlass,  12 
Spanish  versions  of  the  Bible,  91 
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ARCHJEOLOGIA  ^LIANA. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  TEE  SOCIETTy 
4  FEBRUARY,  1861. 

John  Hodgson  Sinde,  Esq.,  KP.  in  the  Chair. 

Officxbs  aitd  CoimciL. — Patron  :  His  Grace  the  Bake  of  North- 
umberland, K.G. — President:  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Eavensworth. — 
Vice-Presidents :  Sir  Charles  M.  L.  Monck,  Bart.,  Sir  Walter  Calverley 
Trevelyan,  Bart.,  John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.,  and  John  Clayton,  Esq. 
— Treasurer :  Matthew  Wheatley,  Esq. — Secretaries :  Edward  Charlton, 
Esq.,  M.D  ,  and  the  Rev.  John  Collingwood  BnicOy  LL.D. —  Council: 
The  Bey.  Eld  ward  Hussey  Adamson,  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  and  Messrs. 
Roljert  Richardson  Dees,  William  Dickson,  John  Dobson,  Martin  Dunn, 
John  Fcnwick,  William  Kell,  William  Hylton  Dyer  Longstaffe  {Editor), 
Edward  Spoor,  Robert  White,  and  William  Woodman. — Publisher :  Mr. 
William  Dodd. — Auditors :  Messrs.  R.  R.  Dees,  and  Robert  White. 

New  Members. — Mr.  John  James  Lundy,  F.G.S.,  Primrose  Hill, 
Leith ;  Mr.  D.  H.  Goddard,  Bank  of  England,  Newcastle. 

DoKATioxs  or  BooFS. — From  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson,  Cata- 
logue of  Reprints  and  Facsimiles,  illustrative  of  Early  English  and 
Shaksperian  Literature,  for  Sale. — From  Mr,  John  Evans,  F.S.A.  His 
paper  on  Flint  Implements  of  the  Drift. 

Ixnsx. — Resolved,  that  in  future  the  Annual  Index  shall  be  enclosed 
loosely  as  part  of  the  number  of  the  Archaeologia  JSliana  following  the 
completion  of  each  volume. 

AionjAL  Meetings. — Resolved,  that  the  Annual  Meeting  in  future 
be  in  January — ^the  day  to  be  afterwards  fixed — in  order  to  afford  to 
those  gentlemen  who  are  compelled  to  be  in  Parliament  in  February, 
an  opportunity  of  attending. 

Obiental  Seal. — The  Rev.  E.  H.  Adamson  exhibited  a  curious 
oriental  seal,  the  matrix  and  impression  being  both  in  earthenware, 
closed  up,  and  presenting  a  filbert-like  form.  It  had  been  found  at 
Benares,  and  he  had  been  informed  that  upon  fracture  he  would  find 
the  seal,  which  proved  to  be  the  case. 

KEW  AEB1B8 — TOL.  VI.  11 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


AKNUAL  EEPORT. 


In  presenting  the  Forty-eighth  Annual  Beport,  the  Council  has  to 
congratulate  the  Society  on  its  effective  state.  The  activity  of  former 
years  has  shown  itself  during  the  past  twelve  months  with  undiminished 
vigour ;  the  Monthly  Meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  objects 
of  antiquity  exhibited  and  discussed  have  been  of  great  interest ;  while 
several  valuable  donations  have  been  made  to  the  library  and  to  the 
museum.  Besides  the  books  contributed  by  members,  among  which  we 
may  name  some  valuable  works  presented  by  Sir  W.  C.  Trovelyan, 
Bart.,  of  Wallington,  the  Society  has  received  some  valuable  gifts  of 
books  from  foreign  countries,  and  especially  from  Norway  and  Denmark. 
It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  labours  of  the  antiquaries  of  the  North  of 
England  are  thus  recognised  in  far  distant  lands,  and  that  one  of  the 
papers  published  in  the  Society's  transactions  has  been  translated  into 
Danish,  and  published  in  the  journals  of  the  North  of  Europe.  It  has 
been  too  generally  supposed  that  this  Society  devotes  its  attention 
exclusively  to  Roman  antiquities ;  but  while  it  recognises  to  the  frillest 
extent  the  valuable  remains  of  that  great  people,  which  are  so  abundant 
in  this  locality,  it  can  confidently  point  to  its  published  Transactions  in 
proof  that  Mediaeval  archaeology  is  not  forgotten.  In  truth,  so  far  from 
being  slighted  or  despised,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Transactions  is 
occupied  by  Mediaeval  antiquities,  and  this  especially  will  be  seen  to  be 
the  case  in  the  volume  just  completed  for  the  present  year.  The 
Council  feels  that  while  each  archaeologist  labours  hard  in  his  own 
particular  department,  others  of  the  members  are  so  imbued  with  the 
true  antiquarian  spirit,  that  they  will  readily  appreciate  and  honour 
the  researches  of  those  who  work  in  other  parts  of  the  vast  field  of 
antiquity.  Although  the  Society  has  not  this  year  been  favoured  with 
any  elaborate  papers  on  Roman  antiquities,  yet  the  researches  and 
examinations  now  being  carried  on  at  the  Roman  Bridge  at  Chesters,  by 
one  of  the  Vice-presidents,  Mr.  Clayton,  have  led  to  most  interesting 
results,  many  of  which  are  as  yet  not  made  known,  but  the  Council 
feels  that  those  of  the  members  who  had  the  opportimity,  in  August 
last,  of  examining  these  remains,  will  be  fully  convinced  of  their  im- 
portance, and  of  the  interest  that  the  account  of  them,  when  completed, 
will  excite  among  archaeologists.  Some  further  steps  have  been  taken 
by  the  Council  towards  providing  ground  for  the  proposed  museum,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  ei'o  an  another  year  has  elapsed  this  most  desirable 
object  will  1)0  accomplished.      During  the  past  twelve  months  the 
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Society  has  received  an  accession  of  fifteen  new  members,  while  very 
few  have  retired  or  been  removed  by  death.  The  Society,  however,  has 
sustained  a  serious  loss  in  the  decease  of  its  venerated  President.  Sir 
John  Edward  Swinburne,  Bart.,  one  of  its  original  members  and  most 
liberal  patrons.  It  was  by  Sir  John  Swinburne's  influence  and  aid 
that  the  noble  work  of  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  the  History  of  North- 
umberland, was  given  to  the  world ;  and  though  of  late  years,  from  his 
great  age,  he  was  unable  to  attend  in  person  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
he  continued  to  the  period  of  his  decease  to  take  the  liveliest  interest 
in  its  progress.  The  Society  has  this  year  elected  but  one  honorary 
member,  Signer  Montiroli,  of  Rome,  the  distinguished  successor  of  the 
Commendatore  Cavina  in  the  superinteiidence  of  the  vast  works  still  in 
progress  at  Alnwick  Castle. 


ROMAN  HORSE-SHOE. 

Mb.  Clayton  has  presented,  as  from  Mr.  Challoner,  an  iron  horse-shoe, 
found  at  Condercum.  It  is,  he  believes,  the  first  object  of  the  kind 
which  has  been  found  here. 

The  points  of  the  shoe  aro  brought  into  very  neighbourly  contact. 
Me.  TimiTEJi  thinks  that  it  would  allow  of  expansion  of  the  horae's  hoof; 
Mr.  Gbegson,  the  very  reverse.  One  deems  it  superior  to  modem  shoes ; 
the  other,  a  very  bad  shoe  indeed. 

[The  shoe  haa»  been  submitted  to  a  practical  smith,  who  pronounces 
it  to  be  a  good  one,  having  a  concavity  to  receive  and  relieve  the  foot. 
The  points  are  turned  the  reverse  way  to  those  now  used. 

Mb.  Clatton  observes  that  Mr.  "Way*  speaks  of  "  the  sculpture  of  the 
triumphal  car  found  at  Vaisons,  near  Avignon,  and  now  in  the  museum 
at  the  latter  place,  which  supplies  imdeniable  proof  in  regard  to  the 
disputed  question  concerning  the  use  of  horse-shoes  by  the  Romans, 
attached  by  nails  as  in  modem  times.  In  this  curious  sculpture  the 
hoof  of  one  of  the  horses  drawing  a  biga  shows  the  extremities  of  four 
of  the  nails  passing  through  the  hoof,  and  the  shoe  is  distinctiy  seen, 
precisely  resembling  that  of  modem  times."  Mb.  Aj)aksok  produces 
the  papers  by  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Pegge.'  In  these  the  classical  evi- 
dences on  the  subject  are  minutely  gone  into,  and  they  will  repay 
perasal.  Mr.  Rogers  thought  the  earliest  instance  to  be  depended 
upon  of  shoeing  horses  in  the  present  method  was  part  of  a  horse-shoe 

1  17  Arch.  Journal,  268.  >  8  ArcbsDologia,  35. 
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which  was  buried  with  Ghilderic  I.  in  481.  The  hone  appeared  from 
the  shoe  to  have  been  smaLl.  The  earlier  instances  of  shoeing  seemed 
to  this  writeTi  to  be  consistent  with  and  better  explained  by  a  plating 
over  the  hoof.  Mr.  Pegge  apprehends  that  the  shoeing  of  horses  was 
yery  far  from  being  a  general  practice  amongst  the  ancients,  but  that  it 
was  sometimei  done,  especially  in  later  times.  He  quotes  Mont&ucon's 
statement  that  Fabretti,  among  the  great  number  of  horses  which  occur 
in  ancient  monuments,  never  saw  more  than  one  that  was  shod,  though 
he  made  it  his  business  to  examine  them  all,  and  that  therefore  the 
iron  shoes  on  the  horses'  feet  on  an  Etruscan  tomb  were  a  rare  par- 
ticnlar.  And  he  thinks  that  the  variations  in  practice  are  quite  intelli- 
gible, as  many  sorts  of  work  may  be  performed  by  horses  without 
shooing,  especially  in  some  regions,  and  as  the  inhabitants,  in  a  thou- 
sand places  abroad,  though  they  have  horses,  know  nothing  of  shoeing 
them,  to  this  day.  The  question  whether  the  shoeing  was  by  nailed 
shoes  or  platings  he  leaves  open,  but  quotes  Yossius's  wonder  that  the 
Eastern  mo<le  of  shoeing  with  leather  coverings,  if  the  sole  were  stuck 
full  of  nails,  does  not  supersede  the  injurious  mode  of  shoeing  by  means 
of  nails  driven  into  the  hoof. 

Our  member,  Mr.  Wkeatlbt,  naturally  remarks  that  the  paved  roads 
of  the  Eomans  in  this  country  would  almost  necessitate  the  use  of  shoes. 
But  Mr.  Pegge  quotes  a  remarkable  passage  where  Xenophon  recom- 
mends for  hardening  the  horses'  hoofs  that  the  stalls  should  be  pitched 
with  stones  of  the  size  of  the  hoofr,  and  that  the  place  where  the  ani- 
mals were  curried  should  be  strewn  with  boulder  stones.'  He  thinks, 
from  classical  passages,  that  asses  and  mules  were  not  unfrequently 
shod,  and  were  more  used  than  horses,  which  may  account  for  small- 
sized  shoes,  if  nailed  shoes  are  meant.  And  it  is  probable  that  horses, 
like  warriors,  if  we  may  judge  from  armour,  were  formerly  smaller.  A 
very  small  sort  of  horse-shoes  have  been  frequently  found  in  ploughing 
ing  Battle  Flatts,  near  York,  given  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  between 
Harold  and  the  Norw^ans  in  1066. 

The  blacksmith  to  whom  the  present  shoe  was  shown  at  once  recognised 
'ts  similitude  to  several  t^at  he  used  to  plough  up  near  Plessy,  in  North- 
umberland. But  the  mediflBval  horse  shoe  seems  generally  to  have  re- 
sembled the  modem  one.  The  curious  seal  of  Ralph  Marshall  or  Farrier 
of  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham  is  added  to  the  illustration  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison.'] 

>  «  Then  were  the  hone-hooft  broken  livthe  meant  of  their  prancing,  the  prancing 
of  the  mighty  ones."  (Judges,  v.  22.)  <*  Had  the  horses'  feet  been  shod  either  with 
iron  or  brass,  they  oould  not  have  been  broken  by  prancing."  (Pegge.) 
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CORRUPT  ORTHOGRAPHY  OF  LOCAL  NAMES. 


COEHUPT  ORTHOGRAPHY  OF  LOCAL  NAMES. 

Me.  Tijknek  has  produced  an  official  trace  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  East 
of  Newcastle,  upon  which  Row's  House,  St.  Peter's,  (named  after  Mr- 
Row),  is  written  Hoie  House  :  and 

Dr.  Rbttce  has  exhihited  examples  of  the  register  of  authorities  for 
names  kept  by  the  department,  in  the  following  form  : — **  List  of 
names  as  written  on  the  plan :  Tarious  modes  of  spelling  the  same 
names :  Authorities  for  those  mode  of  spelling :  Situation :  Descriptive 
remarks,  or  general  observations  which  may  be  considered  of  interest.'' 
Por  the  spelling  of  Hartbum,  are  cited  the  ^*  Yicar  of  Hartbum,  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Cambo,  Netherwitton  Deed  of  Endowment,  Overseers 
in  Circular  190,  Whellan's  History,  1855,  Mackenzie's  History,  1825, 
[no  mention  of  Hodgson's],  List  of  Registrars'  Districts,  Population 
Returns,  1851,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Meresmen  for  the  Parish,  Modern 
Divisions  of  County,  List  of  Benefices."  For  Hertbome,  ''Valor 
Ecclesia.,  Hen.  VIII."  for  Hertbum,  Taxatio  Ecclesia.,  P.  Nich."  Por 
Cambo,  "  Poor  Rate  Book,  Tithe  Plan,  Estate  Plan,  Tho.  Gow,  agent, 
Mr.  Geo.  Richardson,  meresman.  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Whellan's  His* 
tory,  1855,  Mackenzie's  History,  1825,  List  of  Registrars'  Districts, 
Population  Returns,  1851,  Modem  Divisions  of  the  County."  Por 
Camhowe,  ''  Ancient  Divisions  of  the  County." 

It  is  Resolved,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Ralph  Caeb: — That  a  Committee 
of  the  undermentioned  gentlemen,  viz. : — the  Chairman  (Mr.  Hindc), 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  Clayton),  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  for  Northumberland  (Mr.  Dickson),  himself,  and  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Society,  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of  such  names  of  places  in 
Korthumberland  as  seem  to  be  at  present  carelessly  and  improperly 
spelt,  and  appear  susceptible  of  easy  and  obvious  improvement  from  the 
usage  of  past  times.  That  such  list  be  laid  before  the  Society,  to  the 
intent  that,  if  approved  of,  it  be  laid  before  the  Officers  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  and  recommended  for  their  adoption  in  the  completing  of  the 
Ordnance  Map. 


6  NORTH  AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

MONTHLY  MEETING,  6  MARCH,  1861. 

John  Fenwickj  Esq,,  KF.  in  the  Chair. 

Donations  of  Books,  &c. — Bi/  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  Bart,  Tho 
First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Eepoits  of  the  Lords'  Committt'es  on 
the  Dignity  of  a  Peer  of  the  Realm  ;  and  Appendix  No.  1,  to  the  First 
Report.  —  By  the  Author.  The  Hexham  Chronicle,  or  Materials  for  a 
Modem  History  of  Hexham.  A  Hundred  Years  Ago,  or  the  Hexham 
Riot.  By  Joseph  Ridley,  Hexham,  1 861 .  —  By  the  Archaological  Insti- 
tute, The  ArchoBological  Journal,  65,  66,  67,  1860.  — By  the  Canadian 
Institute,  The  Canadian  Journal,  N.S.,  No.  31,  Jan.,  1861.  — i?y  the 
Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  The  Society's  Proceedings,  Nos.  28, 
29,  30,  for  July,  Septemher,  and  November,  I860. 

Mr.  Henry  Watson,  through  Mr.  White,  exhibited  a  small  Spanish 
copper  coin,  of  Charles  II.,  1680. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Mr.  Whitb  has  read  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Brockie,  of  Sunderland, 
by  Mr.  David  Wyrick,  of  Newark,  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  and  dated  8  Sep., 
1 860,  and  exhibited  the  plans  and  drawings  referred  to  in  it.  One  of 
them  represents  in  great  detail  a  strange  and  vast  assemblage  of  earth- 
works near  Newark.  On  one  of  the  sides  of  an  octagon  enclosure,  an 
oak-tree,  cut  down  thirty  years  ago,  exhibited  1 130  annual  rings.  These 
remains  were  loosely  engraved  from  the  examination  of  Caleb  Atwater, 
ia  1820,  and  Plate  XXV.  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute's Publications  contains  a  more  detailed,  but  still  very  inexact  repre- 
sentation by  Squier  and  Davis,  to  which,  however,  we  refer  our  readers 
for  some  notion  of  them.  It  appears  that  the  small  circles  are  mostly 
accompanied  by  a  singular  depression,  called  a  well  by  Atwater.  Mr. 
Squier  says  that  these  were  bone  pits,  the  decaying  of  their  contents 
causing  the  depressions.  The  determination  of  Mr.  "Wyrick  to  investi- 
gate the  similar  objects  near  Newark  was  well  known ;  and  in  excavating 
one  of  them  he  turned  out  two  pebbles,  one  round,  the  other  of  a  long 
bottlelike  appearance,  marked  in  the  present  Hebrew  characters,  with 
sacred  words  signifying  "Most  Holy"  (Exodus  xxix.  37,  xxx.  10,  29, 
86,  &c.),  "King  of  the  Earth,"  "Law  of  Jehovah"  (Exodus  xiii.  % 
I  Chron.  xxii.  12,  &c.),  and  "Word  of  Jehovah"  (Jeremiah  i.  4,  11,  ii. 
1,  &c.)  Mr.  Wyrick,  however,  does  not  seem  to  see  the  probability  of 
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this  being  a  hoax,  though  he  acknowledges  its  after- deposit  by  some 
stray  Hebrew ;  for  his  theory  is,  that  the  earthworks  are  older  than  the 
family  of  Israel.  He  afterwards  found  pottery  and  mica,  and  indica- 
tions of  decayed  matter,  but  nothing  sepulchral. 

The  works  are  of  clay,  quite  diflFerent  from  the  earth  on  which  they 
stand. 

One  of  the  drawings  represents  what  Mr.  Wyrick  considers  to  be  an 
artificial  lake,  near  Utica,  Licking  co.,  of  100  acres  in  extent,  caused  by 
damming  up  a  stream.  It  has  a  uniform  level,  and  no  visible  outlet. 
A  neighbouring  but  smaller  lake  of  about  20  acres,  when  drained,  ex- 
posed stumps  of  trees  in  situ. 

He  also  mentions  a  circle  of  clay  mounds  round  a  well  or  cistern  of 
water,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  pile  of  stone.  On  the  removal 
of  some  50,000  loads  of  stone,  for  the  banks  of  a  reservoir  and  other 
purposes,  the  well  and  the  clay  mounds  were  found.  One  of  them  was 
opened  in  Mr.  Wyiick's  presence,  about  seven  years  ago,  and  yielded  a 
coffin.  It  was  part  of  an  oaken  log,  hollowed  out  apparently  by  first 
using  hot  stone,  and  then  chopping  out  the  charred  wood  with  a  stone 
or  copper  axe,  or  some  dull  tool.  The  outside  was  finished  in  the  same 
way.  The  coffin  seemed  to  contain  portions  of  the  skeletons  of  three 
individuals,  one  a  child,  another  middle  aged,  the  thii*d  aged.  About 
the  place  of  the  breast,  or  where  the  folding  of  the  hands  might  be, 
there  lay  ten  copper  rings,  of  between  3  and  4  inches  diameter,  as  if 
made  of  copper  wii*e,  and  a  locket  of  black  hair.  The  bottom  of  the 
coffin  appeared  to  have  been  lined  wdth  some  coarse  fabric.  It  was  im- 
bedded in  water  1 2  inches  deep,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  500  feet  above  the 
level  of  any  stream,  on  a  sort  of  frame  of  wood,  and  covered  with  clay 
and  mortar,  or  sun-dried  brick,  exceedingly  hard  to  dig. 

Inscriptions  are  mentioned  in  Indiana,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  as 
common,  and  thought  to  be  PhoBuician. 

There  is  a  drawing  of  a  mound,  with  numerous  burials  and  layers  of 
charcoal  and  wood  partially  charred.  Above  and  below  is  red  earth  as 
if  the  charcoal  had  been  covered  with  the  earth  when  burned.  The 
oldest  burials  yielded  the  firmest  bones.  The  Editor  has  no  means  of 
verifying  the  contents  of  this  curious  paper.  The  writer  rcgxets  his 
want  of  books  on  ancient  monuments  and  languages,  and  hints  that 
donations  of  them  addressed  for  him  to  the  care  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington  City,  or  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  would 
be  well  bestowed. 


8  INSCRIPTION  AT  BRIDEKIRK. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  FONT  AT  BRIDEKIRK. 
Bt  the  Rev.  W.  Monkhouse,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

The  Rcy.  Mr.  Haigh's  copy  of  the  Bridekirk  Runes,  published  in  the 
ArchsBologia  ^liaua,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  clear  and  perfect  of 
any  that  I  have  seen;  and  suggests  a  different  reading  to  any  yet  given 
to  the  inscriptioD. 

I  would  observe  that,  in  this  copy,  the  punctuation  is  well  defined  and 
uniform ;  it  therefore  demands  that  great  weight  and  authority  should 
be  attached  to  it.  A  due  attention  to  this  rule  would  prevent  that 
capricious  running  together  of  words  into  each  othiT,  which  is  found  in 
many  of  the  translations. 

We  generally  find  that  Runic  inscriptions  only  record  the  names  of 
the  individuals  who  made  them,  and  the  object  for  which  they  were 
made,  so  the  one  at  Bridekirk  begins  with  the  sculptor's  name,  **  Ri- 
kfird.'*  The  following  Rimes  "he  me,'*  are  so  distinct  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  them  in  their  plain  English  meaning. 

The  last  word  of  the  first  line  is  '*igrogte,"  and  in  this  word,  I  read 
the  fifth  Rune  as  "  g  "  and  not  "  c,'*  as  it  is  given  in  all  the  other  ver- 
sions, which  softens  the  pronunciation  without  at  all  affecting  its  mean- 
ing. This  is  the  usual  form  of  the  ''  g  "  in  Runic  alphabets,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Worsaae's  Primeval  Antiquities,  p.  115.  The  "i"  or  "y** 
prefix  was  the  common  form  of  the  early  English  writers,  although  it 
is  now  obsolete.  Chaucer  uses  it  passim^  as  ywent — ^ybless'd — ^ygetten, 
&o.  The  same  author  uses  the  word  "wroghte,"  for  our  modem 
"  wrought,"  which  spelling  brings  "  igrogte  '*  very  close  home  to  our 
own  vernacular.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  is  "  worhte,"  which  bears  not 
nearly  so  close  a  resemblance  to  it. 

As  some  mark  of  conjunction  would  be  necessary  between  the  two 
lines,  I  assume  the  character  *  7 '  to  represent  the  copula  *  and'  * 
I  admit  that  it  is  neither  a  Norse  nor  Saxon  Rune,  but  if  we  refer  to 
the  Flemlosen  inscription  in  Wormius,  p.  147,  we  shall  find  a  sign  -f- 
conceming  which  he  says  "  banc  literam  pro  voce  *  aug '  {and)  positam 
reor ;"  so  we  may  consider  the  copulative  sign  in  Runes  to  be  some- 
what irregular  and  arbitrary. 

So  far,  it  has  all  been  plain  sailing.  I  now,  however,  venture  to  differ 
from  former  translators,  without  at  all  claiming  infidlibility  for  my  own 
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The  Eunes  "to  this"  begin  the  second  line;'  then  we  read  "RD," 
which  is  so  punctuated  on  the  font  as  to  make  it  one  independent  word. 
"Now  "  BD "  per  se  means  nothing.  I  therefore  suppose  it  to  be  an 
abbreviatc'd  form  of  "  Richard,"  on  the  principle  that  when  proper 
names  are  repeated  in  Eunic  inscriptions,  Woimius  says  they  are  com- 
monly abbreviated. 

Grimm  also  notices  the  contractions  in  this  inscription  when  he  says— 
vieU  abhreviatttren  angehraeht — ^many  abbreviations  are  used. 

I  also  venture  a  different  interpretation  to  the  next  word,  which  I 
read  "ger,"  and  as  I  take  the  punctuation  to  be  my  guide,  I  read  this 
also  as  a  separate  and  independent  word. 

It  was  the  practice  of  sculptors  of  Runes  to  abbreviate  whenever  they 
could  do  so,  and  in  the  fifty  or  sixty  examples  given  us  by  Wormius 
he  is  obliged  in  numerous  instances  to  supply  the  contractions  that  are 
met  with,  and  sometimes  in  a  manner  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  himself, 
as  his  expressions  "legendum  censeo,"  "  vera  senigmata,"  ^.,  plaioly 
denote.  I  may  state,  with  respect  to  "  ger,"  that  there  is  not  a  more 
common  word  in  Runic  inscriptions,  in  some  form  or  inflection.  We 
have  it  in  gar,  giua,  gerd,  gerde,  gard,  gerdi,  &c.,  which  are  translated 
sculpait,  fecit,  struxiL  Also  "giera  hi"  fieri  feeit,  and  I  shall  now 
give  one  or  two  examples  of  its  application. 

In  a  district  called  Holm,  Wormius  gives  an  inscription,  p.  482, 
Oilastr  mihi  Runae  fecit,  "gerd."  Again  on  a  bell,  "Gudman  gerde 
mig,"  Gudman  me  fecit;  and  on  Thyre's  Monument,  erected  by  her 
husband  Gorm,  is  this  expression,  "  Kubl  gerd,  "  tumtdum  fecit.  But 
inasmuch  as  Gorm  died  before  his  queen,  in  order  to  avoid  an  an- 
achronism, Wormius  translates  "  gerd,"  praparari  curavit,  "caused  to 
be  made  beforehand ;"  and  I  claim  this  word  to  be  good  English  in  the 
sense  here  given.     It  is  used  by  Spencer,  who  says— 

"  So  matter  did  she  make  of  nought 
To  stir  up  strife,  and  garre  them  disagree." 

and  by  Barbour,  in  this  passage — 

That  they  the  ship  in  no  maner 
Mycht  ger  to  come  the  wall  so  ner. 

and  in  many  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  in  the  present  day, 

^  A  similar  contraction  for  et  is  familiar  to  record  readers. — JSd. 

*  At  the  moment  of  going  topress,  when  communication  with  the  writer  is  impos- 
sible, it  is  observed  that  Mr.  Haigh's  drawing  (see  vol.  i.,  182,  192J  adds  the  letters 
•ome"  and  two  dots  before  we  reach  the  letters  read  **  IlD."  if  taken  as  a  separate 
word,  they  may  not  affect  Mr.  Monkhouse's  view,  and  he  may  have  omitted  by  an 
oversight  to  mention  them  in  express  terms. — I^, 

VOL.  VI.  0 
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there  is  no  word  in  more  common  use  than  '*  gar,"  to  make  or  compel 
a  thing  to  be  done. 

"  Er  me  brogte  "  are  the  concluding  words,  which  I  render  "  before 
he  brought  me."  The  word  '*  er,"  as  spelt  in  the  Eunes,  is  written  in 
the  same  way  by  Chaucer,  and  the  meaning  given  to  it  in  the  Glossary  is 
**  before."  In  order  to  find  a  propriety  for  it  in  the  inscription,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  suppose  the  font  to  have  been  made  and  engraved 
anywhere  else  than  at  Bridekirk ;  that  Eikard,  in  short,  made  it  at  some 
other  place  before  he  brought  to  its  present  position.  This  supposition 
creates  a  kind  of  necessity  for  the  appearance  of  "  er  "  in  the  context. 
Thus,  I  think,  we  have  established  a  claim  to  another  plain  English 
word. 

I  may  remark  on  the  concluding  word  **  brogte,"  that  in  all  the  copies 
which  I  have  seen,  the  Runes  are  the  most  clear  and  distinct ;  neither 
do  the  copies  at  all  differ,  but  are  perfectly  identical  with  each  other. 
This  word  is  also  plain  English,  and  I  would  remark  to  those  who  have 
a  tendency  towards  an  Anglo-Saxon  version,  that  the  past  form  is 
"  brohte  "  iq  that  language  without  the  **  g ;"  consequently,  that  it  does 
not  so  much  resemble  the  word  as  it  stands  on  the  font  as  our  own 
word  "brought." 

I  therefore  would  thus  read  and  translate  the  inscription :— - 

Bikard  .  he  .  me  .  igrogte  .  J 

To  .  tills  .  Bd  .  ger  .  er  .  me  .  brogte. 

JRieard  he  me  wroughty  and 

To  thie  Sicard  carved  me,  before  he  me  brought. 

That  it  was  "carved  to  this"  especial  purpose  and  object— to  serve 
as  a  baptismal  font — ^is  clearly  proved  by  the  representation  upon  it  of 
the  baptism  of  our  Saviour. 

As  I  have  not  been  writing  this  paper  in  any  spirit  of  controversy, 
but  simply  with  a  view  to  promote  enquiry,  and  elicit  the  truth  with. 
respect  to  this  Sibylline  scroll,  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  I  have  therefore  carefully  ab- 
stained from  entering  upon  any  criticism,  with  respect  to  the  theories 
and  opinions  of  others,  and  the  same  iadulgence  which  I  have  extended 
to  former  writers  upon  this  vexed  question,  I  hope  may  be  hereafter 
extended  to  me. 

Hanc  veniam  petimusque  damusque  vicissim. 
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THE  BBIDLINGTON  SLAB. 

Mb.  Gapb,  of  Bridlington,  through  Mr.  Brockett,  has  presented  a  nibbing 
of  the  very  curious  palimpsest  sepulchral  slab  in  the  Priory  Church 
there,  representing,  with  architecture  and  animals,  a  fox  and  a  bird 
striving  to  obtain  the  contents  of  a  narrow-necked  jar.  There  are 
engravings  of  this  stone  from  a  drawing  by  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan, 
the  discoverer  of  its  remarkable  character,  in  Archseologia  ^liana,  vol. 
2,  4to  series,  p.  168,  and  in  Prickett's  Bridlington  Priory  Church. 

Mr.  Cutts,  in  his  Manual  of  Sepulchral  Slabs,  considers  the  design  as 
a  strange  travesty  of  an  e&rlj  Christian  emblem,  two  birds  drinking  out 
of  a  vase  or  cup,  which  is  found  on  many  slabs  in  the  catacombs,  and  of 
which  mediaeval  examples  occur  at  Bishopstow,  near  Lewes,  and  on  the 
upper  face  of  the  font  at  Winchester.  He  calls  the  bird  at  Bridlington 
a  goose. 

Dr.  Lee,  of  Caerleon,  has  the  matrix  of  a  little  seal  presenting  a 
grotesque  very  similar  to  that  at  Bridlington,  and  throwing  considerable 
doubt  upon  any  connection  with  the  old  Christian  symbolism  of  the 
catacombs.  A  cock  and  a  hare  are  striving  to  obtain  the  contents  of  a 
tripod  vessel,  and  the  legend  is 

H£B  IS  KA   XABE 
BOTB   COX   POT  HABB. 


CORRUPT  OBTHOGBAPHT  OP  LOCAL  NAMES. 

Mb.  Cabb,  in  resuming  this  subject  (see  p.  5.),  has  read  a  letter  as  to 
the  name  of  Cullercoats,  from  Mr.  Sidney  Gibson,  (who  agrees  with  Mr. 
Carr  in  thinking  it  had  some  reference  to  Culfer,  a  dove,  as  the  monks 
liked  pigeon-pie  as  well  as  piety,)  and  has  prepared  a  skeleton  map  of 
Northumberland,  in  which  the  proposed  restorations  are  noticed,  ley  for  /y, 
law  for  let/  in  the  case  of  hills,  cote  for  eoat,  both  for  bottle,  ope  for  op^ 
ee  for  o,  am  or  ham  for  urn,  in  Mindrum.  The  form  ff*ham,  to  denote 
the  peculiar  soft  pronunciation  of  such  words  as  Ovingham,  has  already 
been  officially  adopted,  and  the  present  changes  have  been  approved  by 
tbe  Society's  Committee.    As  to  Cullercoats,  indeed,  Mr.  Hinde  feared  a 
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change  nntil  some  evidence  of  the  spelling  eotes  was  adduced.  The 
name  did  not  occur  early,  and  one  of  Mr.  Carr's  friends  suggested  that 
the  corruption  was  in  the  first  syllable,  for  what  was  a  coat  without  a 
eoUar  f 

There  are  some  difflcultieB  in  preserving  the  sounds  op  and  hotHe  in 
the  changes.  It  does  not  seem  advisable  to  apply  ham  to  the  place  cor- 
ruptly called  Glororum  on  Greenwood's  map,  and  Glororim  in  the  Book 
of  Bates.  Armstrong  has  it  as  Glower-o'er-him,  and  the  same  form  oc- 
curs more  than  once  in  Durham.  Dr.  Kaine  humorously  used  to  say 
that  the  Eoman  antiquaries  ought  to  build  a  theory  on  the  name- 
It  must  be  Gloria  Romanorum  I  In  Durham,  we  hare  other  names  of 
the  same  class,  "  Glower-at-him,"  and  "  Glower-at-all." 


MONTHLY  MEETING,  3  AFRIL,  1861. 
John  Hodgion  JSinde,  Esq,^  F.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations  of  Books.  —  Drom  the  Arehaohgical  Institute.  The  Areh- 
seological  Journal,  Ko.  68.  —  From  the  Kilkenny  Arehceohgiedi  Society. 
Their  Transactions.  —  From  the  AhU  Cochet.  A  Eeportonthe  Flint 
Implements  found  in  the  Drift. 

New  Honohakt  Mewber. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Same,  of  Liverpool,  the 
founder  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historical  Society,  and  author  of 
some  valuable  papers  on  Boman  Beads  and  Stations,  in  their  Transactions. 


MS.  or  GOWEB'S  CONPESSIO  AMAJH^IS. 
By  Etwaed  Charlton,  M.D. 

The  fine  folio  MS.  of  Early  English  Poetry,  exhibited  by  Lord  Bavens- 
worth  (our  President)  at  a  former  meeting  of  the  Society,  proves  to  be, 
as  was  then  surmised,  an  early  perfect  copy  of  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis. 
Manuscript  copies  of  this  once  celebrated  old  English  poem,  are  to  be 
found  in  several  of  the  public  libraries  in  England.  The  Bodleian,  for 
instance,  contains  not  less  than  ten  manuscripts  of  the  Confessio  Amantis ; 
but  there  are  very  few  in  private  hands,  and  of  the  Bodleian  and  British 
Museum  copies  there  are  few  so  perfect  as  the  one  before  us.  In  this 
volume  nearly  the  whole  poem  is  to  be  found.     Of  all  the  exceptional 
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losses  we  most  deeply  regret  that  of  the  first  leaf  of  the  prologue, 
as  it  ^ould  have  thrown  possibly  some  light  upon  the  date  of  the 
Tolume.  In  some  of  the  earUer  copies,  Gower  give  an  account  of 
his  having  been  induced  by  King  Bichard  II.  to  write  this  poem ;  the 
King  haying  met  him  one  day  upon  the  Thames,  when,  calling  him  into 
the  royal  barge,  he  enjoined  him  to  write  some  fresh  poem.  In  the 
later  copies  he  makes  no  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  but  merely 
states,  in  his  dedication  to  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Derby,  one  of 
the  chief  opponents  of  King  Bichard,  that  he  finished  it  in  ''  the  yere 
sixteenth  of  King  Bichard,"  or  1392-8. 

The  MS.  before  us  is  a  fine  folio,  in  excellent  preservation,  written 
throughout  in  double  columns,  with  illuminated  initial  letters.  We 
consider  both  the  illuminations  and  the  writing  to  be  of  the  early  part 
of  the  fifbeenth  century,  perhaps  even  as  late  as  1 450,  or  nearly  half-a- 
century  after  Gower's  death.  Near  the  end  of  the  prologue  we  haye 
an  illumination  of  the  statue  in  Nabuchadonosor's  yision.  In  the  pro- 
logue we  are  startled  by  the  date  1390  in  red  letters ;  but  it  appears,  on 
examination,  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  text,  yiz.  the  schism  of  Avig- 
non of  that  date.  About  sixty  lines  of  the  conclusion  of  the  prologue, 
and  also  three  leaves  of  the  first  book,  are  wanting  in  this  copy.  The 
MS.  has  evidently,  at  a  very  early  period,  been  bound  by  some  ignorant 
workman ;  and  many  of  the  leaves  displaced,  for  directions,  especially 
in  the  fifth  book,  are  given  in  a  very  early  hand,  for  the  rectification  of 
his  blunders.  The  larger  iUuminations  are  at  the  commencement  of 
each  book,  except  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth.  With  the  seventh 
book  begins  the  handwriting  of  a  different  scribe.  The  Saxon  character 
for  th  is  here  omitted  occasionally,  and  the  illuminations  are  of  different 
character.  The  vellum,  too,  for  the  space  of  about  nine  leaves  is  much 
thicker  and  less  worn.  At  the  end  of  about  ten  folios,  the  old  hand- 
writing begins  again,  and  it  would  therefore  seem  that  a  part  of  the 
seventh  book  had  been  lost,  but  had  been  replaced  by  a  cunning  scribe 
before  the  art  of  illumination  became  altogether  extinct  in  Kngland.^ 
The  end  of  the  seventh  book  and  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  are 
alflo  wanting.  Few,  however,  of  the  manuscript  copies  of  Gower  are 
complete. 

[The  writing  throughout  is  tall  and  regular.  Some  additions  must  be 
noticed.    In  the  margin  of  one  leaf  is  a  couplet,  in  an  early  hand,  which 

^  This  cunning  acribe  miscalculated  his  space,  and  the  last  leaf  of  his  writing  is  a 
mere  slip  introduced  to  bring  his  matter'  up  to  the  re-commencement  of  the  old 
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may  well  be  that  of  Edward  lY.'s  step-son,  or  some  of  the  Thomas 
Qrejs  of  Northumberland. 

'*  Like  as  thys  reson  doth  devysse, 
I  do  my  selfe  yn  same  wysse. 

«*GeatT." 

On  two  other  leaves  are  these  inscription  s  in  Elizabethan  penman- 
ship : — '*^John  Gouer  wrotte  this  Booke  with  his  owne  hand.— John 
Gouwer  wrott  Bocke  with  his  oune  haunde,  a  poett  Lawriet — P'  me, 
WrLLiAM  Meatcafe.'* 

On  the  blank  leaf  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  poetic  matter, 
is  this  entry,  probably  of  Jacobean  date : — "  Frances  Tomsone,  of  West- 
mester,  servant  to  the  Kiuge's  ma' tie,  dwelling  in  Longe  Diche  by  the 
Hank  in  Sword." 

And  above  it,  in  an  earlier  hand  : — "John  Gower  wrott  this  booko, 
poeett  Lawrrett." — En.] 


Aia)IIlON  FOUND  NEAR  KIELBER. 

The  Duke  of  Nobthuvbeklakd  has  sent  for  exhibition  an  andiron,  dis- 
covered 8  feet  deep  in  the  moss  near  Kidder  during  the  cuttings  for  the 
Border  Counties  Railway,  on  March  I,  1861.  It  presents  no  very  obvi- 
ous evidences  of  date.  The  iron  is  sharp  and  uncorroded,  a  fact  which 
may  be  explained  by  the  circumstances  of  its  deposit.  Mr.  Whits  thinks 
that  it  is  not  very  ancient,  while  Dr.  Chablton  admits  that  ancient 
forms  of  objects  were  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  the  western  districts. 
The  pattern,  certainly,  is  old  and  peculiar.  The  form  is  that  of  a  bar, 
simply  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  herring-bone  incisions,  connecting  two 
upright  standards ;  both  are  of  the  same  height,  with  the  iron  curled 
round  into  horns  for  plain  goatsheads.  Thus  the  andiron  seems  to  have 
been  used  near  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  a  room  to  support  the  wood 
laid  to  bum,  like  the  similar  object  which  remains  in  situ  upon  the 
hearth  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  at  Penshurst,  Kent.  The  latter  object 
is  figured  in  the  Illustrated  London  Kews  of  13  April,  1861. 


CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL  AND  BISHOP  RALPH  l^VIL. 

Mb.  Edwabd  Thojcfsoit  has  exhibited  a  rubbing  of  the  only  brass  in 
Chichester  Cathedral,  a  late  but  not  uninteresting  memorial.  A  civilian 
and  his  lady  kneel  before  a  desk  on  which  are  open  books.      Six  sons 
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accompanj  him,  eight  daughters  her.  Arms,  a  pheon.  '*  Here  vnder 
lyeth  the  bodies  of  M'  William  Bradbridge  who  was  thrice  Maior  of 
this  Cittie,  and  Alice  his  wife,  who  had  vj.  sonnes  and  viij.  daughters, 
which  "Will'm  deceased  1546,  and  this  stone  was  finished  at  y*  charges 
of  y  wors^  M"  Alice  Bamham,  widow,  one  of  y  dau*'**  of  y  said  W"» 
Bradbridge,  and  wife  of  the  wors"  M'  Francis  Bamham  decased.  Shrive 
and  Ald'ma'  of  Londo'  in  1 570.  Fynyshed  in  Ivly  1592.  A.  (pheon)  B." 
Our  readers  must  now  be  referred  to  Professor  Willis's  admirable  ob- 
servations on  the  architectural  history  of  the  Cathedral,  clearing  away 
all  former  essays  on  the  same  subject.  We  may,  however,  with  Hr. 
Thompson,  remind  them  of  St.  WilMd's  early  connection  with  the  see 
of  Selsey,  the  precursor  of  Chichester,  and  its  interesting  details,  as 
related  by  Beda.  One  of  the  bishops,  Balph  Nevil,  is  said  to  have 
been  of  the  Durham  family  of  that  name,  and  to  have  been  bom  at  Raby. 
However  the  former  position  may  be  as  to  collateral  relationship  with 
the  maternal  ancestors  of  the  Nevils  of  Raby,  the  latter  can  hardly  be 
supported.  He  occurs  by  the  name  of  Nevil  in  1213,  and  died  in  1 244. 
Now  Isabel,  sister  of  Henry  de  Nevil,  did  not  become  his  heir  until  his 
death  in  1227.  She  was  wife  of  Robert  Fitz-Meldred  of  Raby,  whose 
son,  Geoffi:ey  Eitz-Robert,  assumed  the  name  of  Nevil.  In  Burton's  ex- 
tracts out  of  the  Yorkshire  Pipe  Rolls,  preserved  at  Burton  Constable, 
wo  find  under  11  Hen.  III.  (1227),  Robeit  Fitz-Meldret,  who  had  for 
wife  Ysabel,  sister  and  heir  of  Henry  de  NeoviU,  accounting  for  200 
marks  for  his  relief  of  the  lands  of  which  Henry  died  seised. 


MONTJELLY  MEETING,  1  MAT,  1861. 
Matthew  WheatUy,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

BoNATTovs  OF  BooKS. — From  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide.  Catalogue 
of  the  Antiquities  of  Animal  Materials  and  Bronze  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Wilde.  —  From  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes.  L' Abbe^•iUoi8,'  1 6  Avril,  1 86 1,  noticing  the  Flints  in  the  Drift. 
—  lYom  Signor  Montiroli.  Ragionamento  del  Foro  Romano  e  do'  Prin- 
cipali  suoi  Monumenti  dalla  fondazione  di  Roma  al  Prime  Secolo  dell' 
Impero  del  Cav.  Camillo  Ravioli  Osservazioni  sulla  topografia  della 
paii^e  meridionale  del  Foro  Romano  e  de'  suoi  piu'  celebri  Monumenti 
dimostrata  in  quattro  tavole  ed  illustrata  du  una  veduta  generale  dell' 
architetto  Giovanni  Montiroli,  Roma,  1859.  (The  two  treatises  are 
bound  together.)  —  From  the  Canadian  Institute,  The  Canadian  Jour- 
nal, K.  S.  32,  March,  1861. 


J  6  STOUP  FBOM  ebb's  NOOK — BOOKBINDINQ,  TEBiP.  HEN.  VIII. 


8T0UP  FBOM  EBB'S  NOOK. 

Mb.  Hikde  has  sent  for  presentation  what  he  takes  to  be  a  holy-water 
Btoup.  He  found  it  in  excavating  the  ruins  of  St.  Ebba's  Chapel  at 
"  Ebb's  Nook,"  near  Beadnell,  a  few  years  ago.  An  account  of  the 
excavation  was  given  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Albert  Way  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute.  An  old  font  was  also  found.  The  stoup 
is  much  weather-worn,  and  consists  of  a  simple  oblong  block  of  stone, 
the  two  ends  being  sloping,  and  the  square  top,  so  formed,  hollowed  into 
a  small  basin. 


BOOKBINDING,  TEMP.  HEN.  VIII. 

Ds.  J.  J.  HowABD  of  Lee  has  sent  for  presentation  a  rubbing  from  the 
cover  of  a  volume  printed  in  1610  by  Jehan  Petit,  and  entitled  '*  Hero- 
doti  Halicamassei  Thurii  Historie.''  It  now  belongs  to  Charles  Baily, 
Esq.,  E.S.A.,  and  on  the  title  is  inscribed  the  quaint  name  of  *^  Obadiah 
Ghossip." 

Obverse,  The  arms  of  Henry  VIII.  France  and  England  quarterly, 
surmounted  by  an  arched  crown.  Supporters,  the  dragon,  allusive  to 
the  descent  from  Cadwaladyr,  and  a  greyhound  not  collared.  Above 
the  dragon  a  sun  and  the  arms  of  St.  George.  Above  the  greyhound 
the  moon  and  stars,  and  the  arms  of  the  city  of  London. 

Reverse,  The  double  Tudor  rose,  surrounded  by  two  scrolls,  in- 
scribed :— 

Hec  .  rosa  .  virtutiB  .  de  .  celo  .  misaa  .  sereno  . 

Sterna  .  florenB  .  regia  .  Bceptra  .  feret . 

The  scrolls  diverge  at  the  base  to  enclose  the  pomegranate  erect  and 
slipped  of  Granada,  the  badge  of  Katherine  of  Arragon,  placed  under 
the  rose.  Above  one  of  them  is  the  sun,  over  the  other  is  the  moon  and 
stars. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May,  1861,  some  other  Tudor 
bindings  are  described  with  points  in  common.  There  the  same  legend 
occui's,  and  the  angel  supporters  are  found  flanking  the  royal  shield 
as  well  as  the  badge.  They  were  the  supporters  of  Prance.  In  one  of 
these  bindings  the  arms  of  France  and  England,  so  supported,  are  in- 
paled  with  Katherine*8 : — Quarterly,  1  and  4,  Castile  and  Leon ;  2  and 
8,  Arragon  and  Sicily ;  and  on  a  point  in  base  the  pomegranate  for 
Granada 
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OLD  RECIPE!^. 

De,  Chahlton  has  exhibited  two  thin  but  closely  written  manuscripts, 
enclosed  in  a  cover  formed  of  two  leaves  of  an  older  and  illuminated 
book.  One  of  these  objects  is  a  treatise  on  drawing,  differing  in  no 
material  degree  from  Peacham's  Gentleman's  Exercise,  published  in 
1634,  and  probably  not  earlier  in  date.  The  other  is  entitled  "  Obser- 
vations or  Not^s  for  Cookerie,  gathered  from  experienced  cookes,  with 
other  notes  and  observations,  Februarii,  Elizab.  R.R.  36,  ao.  Dni.  1593." 
Many  of  these  are  amusing  by  their  minuteness  of  detail.  Thus  a  cock 
to  be  stewed,  to  renew  the  weak,  must  be  a  red  one,  and  boiled  with 
two  or  three  pieces  of  old  gold.  Others  raise  a  laugh  by  their  extreme 
nastiness.  The  following  extracts  may  interest  the  numismatiist,  the 
admirer  of  Bluff  Hal,  and  the  collector  of  seals  and  old  books ;  while  from 
some  elaborate  precedents  for  feasts  are  severed  more  moderate  ones, 
which  may  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  ordinary  fare  offered  by  the  hosts 
of  olden  time. 

To  make  one  sleepe,  geaven  by  Mr.  Doct.  Caldwell.  Take  white  pop- 
pie  seede  the  weighte  of  a  Frenche  crowne,  which  is  vij*  in  silver 
weight  now  currant,  &c. 

A  sawee  for  a  rosted  rabbet,  used  by  King  Henrie  the  viij"*.  Take  a 
handfull  of  washed  parcclie.  Mince  it  smale.  Boyle  it  with  butter 
and  verjuice  upon  a  ehaffingdishe.  Season  it  [with]  sugar  and  a  litle 
peper  grosse  beaten.  When  it  is  readie  put  in  a  fewe  fyne  crummes  *of 
white  breade  amongst  the  other.  Let  it  boyle  againe  till  it  be  thicke. 
Then  lay  it  in  a  platter,  like  the  breadthe  of  three  fyngers.  Lay  on 
oche  syde  one  rosted  conie,  or  moe^  and  so  searve  them. 

To  make  redd  eealinge  waxe.  Take  to  three  poundes  of  waxe,  three 
ounces  of  clcare  turpentine  in  sommor,  in  winter  take  fowcr.  Melt 
them  togather  with  a  softe  fyre.  Then  take  it  from  the  fyre  and  let  it 
keele.  Then  put  in  vermolion  verie  fynelie  grounde,  and  sallet  oyle  of 
echo  one  ounce,  and  mixe  them  well  tegethcr,  and  it  wilbe  perfect  good 
waxe. 

To  make  redd  or  greene  sealinge  waxe.  Melte  a  pounde  of  waxe  and 
towe  ounces  of  turpentine  togather,  and  when  they  be  well  molten,  then 
take  irom  the  fire  the  same,  and  put  to  them  one  ounce  of  vermelion  while 
it  is  lukewarmo,  and  stirr  it  well  togather  in  the  keelinge,  and  then 
make  it  up  in  rooles.  And  in  like  maner  shall  youe  make  greene  waxe 
by  putting  vertgrease  into  it.  Note,  yf  youe  will  take  towe  partes  of 
rosin,  and  one  parte  of  turpentine,  addinge  to  it  vermelion,  as  is  afore- 
said, it  will  make  the  waxe  the  better. 


Id  BXCAYATIONS  AT  GOBBRIDGB. 

JBoohet  of  Coohrie.  A.  Boke  of  Cookrie  fratherod  by  A.  W.  and 
Bewlie  colarged,  etc.,  and  prentted,  1584.  The  Good  HuBwifTes  Jewell, 
found  out  by  the  practise  ot  Th.  Dawson,  etc.,  1.58-5.  The  Closett  or 
'Jreasurie  of  Hidden  Secrettes,  with  sundrie  additions,  etc.,  1586.  The 
Good  Huswiffes  Handmaid  for  the  Kitchin,  with  Good  Huswiffes 
Clossett,  etc.,  1588.  The  Hospitall  for  the  Diseased,  with  manie 
excellent  medicines,  gathered  by  T.  C.  etc.  [In  addition  to  these, 
may  be  added  the  reference  of  a  recipe  for  alluring  pigeons  to  a  dove- 
house  by  means  of  the  scent  of  a  roasted  dog  stuffed  with  cumin,  and 
the  hanging  of  ''  a  great  glasse  in  the  toppe  of  the  lover,  and  three  or 
fewer  lokiuge  glasses  within  the  dovehouse  by  some  of  the  hooles." 
The  quotation  is  : — **  Probatum,  and  taken  out  of  the  boke  entitled  a 
Thousande  Notable  Things  of  Sundrie  Sortes.  Libro  septimo,  cap.  42."] 

Ibr  Fleshe  Days  at  Dinner. — The  First  Course — Pottage  or  stewed 
brothe,  boyled  meate  or  stewed  meate,  chickens  and  bacon,  powdered 
beiff,  pies,  goose,  pigg,  rested  beiff,  roasted  vealo,  custarde.  The  Seaconde 
Course — Eostcd  lambe,  rested  capons,  rested  conies,  chickens,  pehennes, 
baked  venison,  tarte. 

The  First  Course  at  Supper — A  sallet,  a  pigs  petitoe,  powdered  beiffe 
diced,  a  shoulder  of  mutton  or  a  breast,  veale,  lambe,  custarde.  The 
Second  Course — Capons  rested,  conies  rested,  chickens  rested,  larkes 
rosted,  a  pie  of  pigeons  and  chickens,  baked  venison,  tarte. 


EXCATATIONS  AT  CORBRIDGE. 

Bb.  Bsxjce  gives  some  account  of  recent  excavations  at  the  singularly 
irregular  Eoman  station  at  Corbridge.  By  consent  of  the  landowners— 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  the  Trustees  of  Green- 
wich Hospital — a  labourer  had  been  placed  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  of  Beau- 
front  at  the  service  of  Mr.  Coulson  (whose  services  had  been  so  useful 
and  carefully  directed  at  Bremenium),  for  the  purpose  of  making  investi- 
gations at  Corbridge.  He  accordingly  tapped  the  Watling-street,  and 
ascertained  for  the  first  time  the  point  where  it  struck  the  station  on 
the  south  side.  It  was  about  20  feet  wide,  of  the  usual  convex  form, 
and  duly  paved,  but  deprived  of  it«  curbstones.  In  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, it  is  described  as  having  been  furnished  with  footways  on  each  side, 
but  at  Corbridge  the  singular  adjunct  occured  of  another  road  of  the 
same  width  running  alongside  at  the  west  of  the  paved  way.  This 
second  road  was  unpaved,  merely  gravelled.  Mr.  Coulson  was  led  by 
this  discovery  to  the  place  of  the  north  abutment  of  the  bridge,  which 
presented  itself  in  very  gi*eat  decay.  Oidy  the  core  remained,  all  the 
facing-stones  having  been  removed.    The  southern  abutment  was  already 
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well  known,  and  the  occurence  of  the  northern  one  proves  the  general 
accnracy  of  Mr.  Maclauchlan's  conclusion  that,  whatever  might  he  the 
original  course  of  the  Tyne,  the  Koman  remains  would  prohably  he 
found  crossing  its  present  course  obliquely.  Mr.  Coulson  has  also  cut 
through  the  station  wall  in  one  place,  and  in  digging  into  the  interior 
of  the  station  found  a  semicircular  apartment  with  something  like  a  seat 
round  it.  Br.  Bruce  adds  that  the  church  is  almost  entirely  con- 
structed of  Eoman  stones,  which  occur  especially  in  the  tower.  At  the 
back  of  the  church  a  sculpture  of  the  boar  which  characterised  one  of 
the  legions  is  built  in,  and  an  altar  is  inserted  at  the  back  of  the  Hole 
Farm,  but  is  illegible.  Mr.  Gipps,  the  vicar,  has  antiquities  dug  up 
between  the  church  and  the  house  of  Mr.  (xeorge  Lowrey,  surgeon — 
part  of  an  inscription  and  part  of  an  altar.  Urns  and  bones  have  there 
been  found,  and  the  conclusion  that  here  was  the  cemetery  is  strength- 
ened by  a  headstone  which  Mr.  Lowrie  presents  to  the  society.  It  is 
inscribed. 

IVLIA.  HAT^  .  . 
NA.  AN.  VI.  IVL. 

MABCEIJJinrS 
FILIAE  CABISSIME. 

''Julia  Matema,  aged  6  years.  Julius  Marcellinus  ha9  erected  this  stone 
to  his  most  dear  daughter."  A  person  of  the  name  of  Quintus  Florins 
Matemus  occurs  on  an  inscription  found  at  Housesteads. 

Mr.  Clayton  is,  it  seems,  continuing  his  excavations  at  the  bridge  of 
Cilumum.  Mr.  Maclauchlan  conjectured  that  this  bridge  also  went 
diagonally  across  the  stream.  The  recent  explorations  have  not  verified 
that  position ;  yet  the  archaeological  surveyor  was  guided  by  sticks  in- 
serted when  the  water  was  low  by  Mr.  Elliot,  an  intelligent  fisherman, 
to  mark  the  sites  of  piers.  Dr.  Bruce  suggests  that  this  curious  dis- 
crepancy might  be  occasioned  by  the  fact  of  there  having  been  two  erec- 
tions of  differing  periods,  and  that  the  fisherman  had  got  some  sticks  in 
the  piers  of  one,  and  others  in  those  of  another.  To  this  person  the 
doctor  was  indebted  principally  for  the  plan  of  the  bridge  in  his  work  on 
the  Koman  Wall.  He  laid  down  stone  by  stone  as  the  water  allowed 
him.    In  that  plan  the  bridge  does  not  present  a  diagonal  direction. 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  5  JUNE,  1861. 
John  Fenwtck,  Esq,,  V.F.,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations  of  Books. — From  Lord  Londesborough.  An  Illustrated  Cata- 
log:ue  of  Antique  Silver  Plate  formed  by  Mbert  Lord  Londesborough, 
now  the  property  of  Lady  Londesborough,  by  Frederick  "W.  Fairholt, 
F.S.A.  For  private  reference.  1860.  —  From  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland.  Their  Proceedings,  Vol.  III.  Pt.  2,  1861.  —  From 
the  Rev,  J,  Everett.  Barnes's  Guide  to  Dorchester,  and  a  lithographic 
Tiew  of  the  remarkable  Earth- works  at  Maiden  Castle,  about  two  miles 
distant  &om  that  town. 

Gift  from  the  "  Thomas  Bell  Library:' 

The  members  are  agreeably  surprised  and  gratified  by  a  large 
and*  unexpected  increase  to  their  stores — 100  volumes  having  been 
placed  on  their  table  by  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  each 
volume  being  labelled  with  the  following  inscription : — **  This  Volume, 
with  one  hundred  others,  from  the  *  Thomas  Bell  Library,'  is  presented 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  late  collector's  interest  in  the  Society  from,  its  foundation  to  his 
death" 

The  collection  is  in  a  great  measure  of  a  manuscript  character,  the 
labour  of  Mr.  Bell  himself,  and  comprises,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  sub- 
joined schedule,  matter  illustrative  of  very  varied  branches  of  the  topo- 
graphical and  domestic  history  of  Newcastle  and  the  North  of  England. 
The  collections  relative  to  the  Town  Moor  and  the  parish  of  St.  John's 
are  peculiarly  minute  and  interesting  to  the  Newcastle  antiquary.  Mr. 
Clayton  points  out  a  ludicrous  piece  of  latinity  relative  to  the  Powder 
Plot  in  the  Old  MS.  of  Latin  Discourses.  **  Oratio  in  Conjurationem 
Sulphuream  habita  in  Temple  B.  Maria3,  Nov.  5,  165*2." 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation  for  this  interest- 
ing memorial  of  an  accurate  and  painstaking  lover  of  antiquarian  lore. 

A  list  of  the  volumes  presented  follows  ; — 

Newcastle. — St,  Nicholas'  Parish. — ^The  Church,  8vo,  2  vols.  —  The 
Burial-places  in  the  same  Church,  8vo.  —  Inscriptions  in  the  Church- 
yard, copied  by  T.  G.  Bell,  1832,  8vo.  —  Vicar  Smith,  8vo,  3  vols. 

St.  Johns  Parochial  Cliapelry. — The  Church  and  Parochial  Chapelry, 
8vo,  4  vols.  —  The  Church,  small  4to.  —  The  Burial-places  and  Grave- 
stones in  the  Churchyard,  1763,  folio.  —  Monumental  Inscriptions, 
8vo,  3  vols.  —  The  Pews,  4to.  —  The  Organ  and  Organist,  4to.  —  The 
Afternoon  Lectureship,  4to.  —  The  Sunday  Evening  Lectures,  4to.  — 
The  Sunday  Schools,  8vo.  —  The  Churchwardens,  Overseers,  and  other 
Officers  since  1660,  with  Minutes  of  the  Vestry  Proceedings,  oblong.  — 
Church  Bates,  folio. 
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IHnmUrs^  Chapels, — ^Postem  Chapel,  8vo.  —  Clavering  Place  Chapel, 
8vo.  —  Groat  Market  Chapel  8vo. 

Miscellaneous, — Town  Moor,  Svo,  4  vols.  —  Catalogue  of  the  New- 
castle Theological  Library,  discontinued  1825,  8yo.  —  Two  copies  of 
the  Rev.  Tho.  Maddison's  Anniversary  Sermon  in"  the  Trinity  Chapel, 
on  Monday,  7  Jan.  1760,  Svo,  2  vols.  —  Musical  Festivals,  of  1778 
(4to),  1814, 1824,  8vo,  (one  vol.  marked  "Concerts/')  6  vols.  —  Mem- 
oranda relative  to  the  Town,  8vo.  —  MS.  Report  of  the  Trial,  Watson 
V.  Carr,  1823  (for  Sykes's  print),  4 to.  —  Imposition  of  a  County  Rate 
in  Newcastle,  4to.  — Visit  of  Wellington,  1827,  4to.  —  Corporation 
Mirror,  1829,  1832,  8vo.  —  Fever  in  Newcastle,  1803,  8vo.  —  J.  M. 
BeU's  Report  of  the  Newcastle  Poetic  Society,  r^vo.  —  Lunardi^s  Bal- 
loon Accident,  8vo.  —  An  old  MS.  of  Latin  Discourses  of  the  1 7th 
century,  and  copies  made  in  the  l&th  century  of  some  of  the  Newcastle 
Charters,  8vo.  —  Proceedings  on  tho  Death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  8vo. 

—  Radical  Monday,  1821,  Svo.  —  Sale  at  the  Mansion  House,  1836, 
Svo.  —  Athenaeum  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
1838,  4to.  —  Newcastle  Elections,  1774  (including  Northumherland), 
1777-80,  1796  to  1820,  1812,  1818,  1820,  1826,  12  vols. 

NoBTHUMBEBLAXD. — Northumberland  Poll  Books,  1747-8,  three  edi- 
tions, 4  vols.  —  Treacherous  Combination  Displayed,  or  a  Temporary 
Meal  for  the  Freeholders  of  Northumberland,  1775,  Svo.  — Account 
of  the  Office  of  Sheiiff  of  Northumberland,  8vo.  —  Northumberland 
Election,  1826.  —  Memoranda  relating  to  the  County,  Svo.  —  Lords, 
Knights,  &c.,  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  who  compounded  for 
their  Estates,  Svo.  —  Index  of  Places,  &c.,  named  in  Horsley's  Map  of 
Northumberland,  Svo.  —  Alnwick  Castle  and  other  Poems,  New  York, 
1836,  Svo.  — Liber  Feodarii,  from  the  Lawson  MS.  1584,  afterwards 
printed  by  Hodgson  in  his  Northumberland,  Svo.  —  Thomas  Bates's 
Letter  U)  the  Bishop  of  Durham  concerning  the  Sale  of  Ridley  Hall 
Estate,  1830,  Svo. 

DuKHAM. — Rules  for  Durham  Gaol,  1819,  4to.  — •  Rules  for  Quarter 
Sessions  at  Durham,  1 820,  4to.  —  Addenda  to  Surtees's  Durham,  4to. 

—  King  James's  Hospital,  Durham,  4to.  —  A  Sermon  preached  at 
Whickham,  1732,  by  Taylor  Thirkeld,  M.A.,  on  Almsgiving,  New- 
castle, Svo.  —  The  Act  for  Improving  the  Navigation  of  the  River 
Tees,  1808,  Svo.  —  Day's  Obseivations  on  the  Durham  and  Sunder- 
land Railway,  Svo.  —  Messrs.  Dodd  and  Bell  on  the  River  Wear,  1794, 
1816,  small  4to.  — Examination  of  Thomas  Jones,  Bankrupt,  late  a 
Partner  in  the  Wear  Bank,  Svo. 

MiscELLAFEoirs. — Chapman's  Reports  on  the  Carlisle  Canal,  1818,  Svo. 

—  Dodd's  and  Chapman's  Observations  on  Railways,  &c.,  Svo.  —  Ac- 
count of  the  Cholera  in  the  North,  1832,  Svo.  —  Local  Poems  by  Frier 
and  Ferguson,  Svo.  —  Tho.  Charlton  Sykes's  Essay  on  the  Stage,  Svo, 
MS.  —  The  Battle  of  the  Bards,  in  Five  Poems,  with  Notes  by  Tho. 
Bell,  1802,  Svo,  MS.  —  Hints  for  a  better  Parochial  Registration,  by 
John  Bell,  MS.,  folio.  —  Dr.  Matt.  Stewart  on  the  Distance  of  the  Sun 
from  the  Earth,  Edinb.,  1 763,  8yo.  —  Jonathan  Thompson's  Political 
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Tracts,  Newcastle,  1786-89,  8vo.  —A  Fiscal  MS.  of  J.  R.  Wilson,  8vo. 
—  Spirit  of  the  Times,  1801 ;  MS.  of  Epigrams,  &c.,  2  vols.  —  His- 
tory of  a  Tithe  Cause  tried  at  York,  1815,  between  the  Rev.  Reginald 
Bligh,  Rector  of  Romaldkirk,  and  John  Benson,  by  Bligh,  8vo.  — 
Montgomery  v.  Doubleday  &  Co.  1825,  8vo. 


ON  THE  TEMPERAMENT  AND  APPEARANCE  OP 
ROBERT   BURNS. 

By   Robebt   White. 

In  exhibiting  these  two  Autograph  Poems  by  Robert  Bums,  there  are 
some  observations  deduced  from  them,  which  I  would  bring  before  the 
notice  of  the  Society,  respecting  the  temperament  and  appearance  of 
the  Scottish  poet. 

In  every  case  of  comparison  there  are  exceptions ;  but,  on  an  average, 
I  perceive  that  when  a  person  is  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  espe- 
cially of  a  florid  complexion,  his  handwriting  is  large  and  free,  and 
generally  it  will  be  seen  to  increase  in  size  and  be  flowing  if  his 
hair  have  a  light  reddish  tinge.  A  gain,  when  the  bilious  temperament 
prevails,  and  the  eyes  and  hair  assume  the  hue  of  the  raven's  wing,  we  see 
the  handwriting  tend  to  be  small,  stiff,  and  confined,  though  very  distinct 
in  all  its  parts.  We  have,  therefore,  between  these  classes,  and  parti- 
cipating in  them  less  or  more,  all  the  complexions  we  see,  and  hence 
the  infinite  variety  and  forms  of  handwriting. 

From  what  we  read  of  Robert  Bums,  we  learn  that  he  had  dark  eyes 
and  hair,  and  a  very  dark  complexion.  A  young  woman  observed,  that 
if  any  of  her  sex  were  seated  near  the  poet,  keeping  her  ears  shut  and 
her  eyes  open,  there  could  be  no  danger  of  her  falling  in  love  with  him. 
One  would  almost  be  induced  to  think  he  must  have  been  of  the  bilious 
temperament,  that  his  eyes  were  jet  black  and  he  had  crisp  black  hair. 
This  supposition,  however,  dees  not  agree  with  the  manner  and  form  of 
his  handwriting.  By  examination  of  these  specimens,  and  they  are 
even  written  in  a  smaller  character  than  others  I  have  seen  and  possess, 
it  will,  I  believe,  be  admitted  they  are  nothing  like  what  we  might 
expect  to  see  from  the  hand  of  a  bilious  man.  His  father  was  of  a 
dark  complexion  and  inclined  to  be  bilious,  but  ];us  mother  had  reddisk 
hair  and  beautiful  dark  eyes.  Keeping,  therefore,  all  these  details  in 
view,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Robert  Bums  was  not  of  the  bilious, 
but  of  the  sanguine  temperament,  although  approaching  so  near  to  the 
ibrmer,  that  it  might  be  almost  difficult  to  distinguish  whether  be  ae- 
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tnally  bordered  on  the  yery  line  between  them.  His  eyes  therefore,  I 
presume,  were  not  clear  black,  but  of  deep  brown ;  his  hair  inclining 
to  a  yellow  tinge  in  his  infancy,  but  of  dark  auburn  as  he  advanced 
in  life,  and  his  complexion  agreeing  with  and  assimilating  to  these  ap- 
pearances. With  this  view  of  the  man  and  the  poet,  the  handwriting 
appears  to  be  in  perfect  keeping,  and  I  throw  out  the  opinion  that  it 
may  obtain  tho  consideration  of  those  who  know  physiology,  and  are 
able  to  handle  a  subject  of  this  kind,  whereby  we  may  judge  more  ac- 
curately of  the  passions,  the  tendencies  and  the  genius  of  the  greatest 
of  all  our  Scottish  poets. 

I  am  not  in  this  place  prepared  to  refute  the  calumny  and  censure  from 
different  quarters  which  have  been  directed  against  the  memory  of  this 
most  remarkable  man.  His  failings  ought  rather  to  awaken  our  sympa- 
thy ;  for  when  we  consider  the  vital  influence  which  his  writings  have 
produced  upon  his  own  countrymen  and  others  over  the  wide  world,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  regard  him  as  the  most  gifted  individual  of  his  day. 
We  are  gainers  by  what  he  left  us  and  not  losers,  and  it  becomes  us  to 
be  grateful  for  what  he  accomplished.  Indeed,  he  has  himself  fur- 
nished the  best  reply  to  his  detractors  in  the  quantity  of  verse  he  pub- 
lished, both  in  poems  and  songs,  and  the  numerous  letters  he  wrote 
from  the  commencement  of  his  authorship  down  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
and  that  was  comprised  in  the  brief  course  of  only  about  ten  years. 
During  that  period  he  had  the  business  of  a  farm,  first  at  Mossgiel  and 
afterwards  at  EUisland,  to  occupy  his  attention ;  while  at  the  latter 
place,  and  also  at  Dumfries,  he  had  the  responsible  duties  of  an  excise 
officer  to  perform  over  several  parishes.  This  he  accomplished  to  the 
approval  of  the  higher  authorities,  for  his  accounts  were  kept  in  such 
excellent  order,  that  it  is  said  old  Maxwell  of  Terraughty,  a  rigid  and 
determined  magistrate,  once  observed,  "Bring  me  Bums's  books.  It 
always  does  mo  good  to  see  them  :  they  show  that  a  warm,  kind-hearted 
man  may  be  a  diligent  and  honest  officer."  It  was  therefore  only  in 
his  leisure  hours  that  he  could  apply  himself  to  original  composition ; 
and  when  we  examine  what  he  produced  by  bulk  alone,  apart  from  the 
pith  and  spirit  he  infused  into  whatever  he  wrote,  we  feel  justified  in 
saying  that  no  dissolute  man  could  have  accomplished  an  equal  amount 
of  labour,  for  at  such  intervals  the  pen  must  have  been  scarcely  ever 
out  of  his  hand. 

[The  two  poems  exhibited  by  Mr.  White  have  been  printed.  One  is 
the  ''Monody  on  Maria  B. ;"  the  other,  ^*  Country  Lassie."] 
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WINSTON. 
By  W.  HrLTON  Dyer  LoNesTAFFE,  F.S.A. 

M».  H.  M.  ScABTH,  of  15,  Bathwick  Hill,  Bath,  having  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  head  of  a  Saxon  cross  at  Winston,  and  sent  some  rough 
sketches  of  it,  and  facilities  having  since  heen  kindly  afforded  hy  the 
rector  for  rubbings  of  its  two  sides,  they  are  now  submitted  to  the 
Society.  The  stone,  which  was  lying  loose  in  the  churchyard,  has  been 
placed  for  safety  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Rectory-house. 

Independently  of  the  interest  of  its  ornaments,  which  are  of  a  character 
unusual  in  this  part  of  the  country,  its  occurrence  at  Winston  is  topo- 
graphically important.  It  proves  beyond  all  question  the  early  exist- 
ence of  Christian  worship  at  the  place.  Winston,  as  a  name,  does  not 
occur  until  immediately  after  the  Conquest — but,  both  before  and  after- 
wards, we  have,  among  the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Duiham,  the  name 
of  Heacliffe,  which,  whether  it  bo  identical  with  a  still  earlier  Ileclif,  or 
not,  does  not,  for  historical  reasons,  seem  to  have  been  Cliffe,  in  York- 
shire, or  for  similar  reasons,  and  from  the  contemporary  occurrence  of 
Aclcia  for  Ay  cliffe,  to  have  been  the  latter  place.  The  manor-house 
of  Winston  manor,  and  some  part  of  the  demesne  lands  are  document- 
arily  called  Heighly,  and  pronounced  Hikely,  and  with  Winston  or  this 
part  of  it,  Heacliffe  is  probably  to  be  identified. 

The  fragment  is  part  of  the  transverse  bar  of  an  upright  cross,  with 
a  border  of  beads,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  jewels  on  crucifonn  orna- 
ments of  gold.  On  one  side,  is  a  circular  centrepiece,  also  beaded,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  stag  hunt,  two  stags,  a  dog,  and  perhaps  a  3pear 
head  being  the  objects  visible.  The  edges,  which  are  not  shown  here, 
present  very  rude  knotwork.  On  the  other  side,  we  have  in  the  centre 
a  singular  group,  which  may  be  thought  to  resolve  itself  into  a  figure 
reclining  on  a  harrow  or  gridiron ;  if  the  latter,  St.  Lawrence  is  pro- 
bably ifidicated.  His  effigy  on  a  seal  from  a  brass  matrix  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Darlington,  marked  *  savncte  lavrekc.  is  produced 
for  comparison.  Near  him  is  a  bunch  of  the  conventional  grapes  so 
common  on  these  crosses,  and  thought  to  refer  to  the  true  vine,  and  at 
each  end  is  a  niche  with  a  figure.  Of  one  only  the  head  is  left ;  the 
other  is  perfect,  and  seems  to  be  praying  to  a  small  cross  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  is  curiously  incised  on  the  border  of  the  niche. 

It  is  a  coincidence,  possibly  nothing  more,  that  ihe  church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Andrew.     The  hill  on  which  it  stands  seems  to  have  been  sliding 
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awaj  t>n  the  flouth  side,  as  the  appearance  of  a  priest's  door  is  above 
the  present  level.  The  church  has  recently  undergone  much  re&cing 
and  alteration*  The  original  portions  left,  namely  some  walls  of  the 
chancel,  and  the  piers  and  arches  which  open  into  the  south  and  only 
aisle  of  the  nave,  are  plain  work  of  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  piscina  is  more  ornate.  It  is  a  trefoiled  niche,  the  cusps 
knobbed,  and  the  chamfered  moulding  ornamented  with  pellets  or  nut* 
meg  ornaments.  The  western  bay  of  the  nave  is  marked  off,  by  the 
western  pier  being  of  double  thickness.  The  belfiy  was  very  plain. 
It  had  two  bells  in  Edward  VI. 's  time.  A  picturesque  turret  has  now 
supplanted  it.  The  font  has  rude  sculpture  round  its  bowl,  possibly 
copied  in  comparatively  late  times  from  a  medley  of  Korman  and 
Mediaeval  originals.  There  are  fabulous  beasts,  foliage,  and  window 
tracmj. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  now  built  in  a  slab  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  with  the  toothed  ornament  on  its  chamfered  edges.  I 
had  only  time  to  secure  a  rough  sketch  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cross, 
and  its  attendant  martlets  and  sword,  but  I  have  supplied  the  deficiency 
from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Walbran,  and  a  fair  idea  of  the  stone  will  be  had, 

Mr.  Walbran  also  perpetuates  on  his  lithograph  (intended  for  hia 
uncompleted  History  of  Gainford)  a  small  piece  of  Saxon  knotwork  like 
the  edge  of  a  cross,  which  I  did  not  notice. 

There  are  some  -small  brasses,  of  which  rubbings  are  produced.  A 
slab  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  bears  the  marks  of  a  civilian's 
efiSgy,  with  the  following  inscription  on  a  brass  label : — 

Of  yo'  charite  pray  for  y*  Soulle  of  Richard  Mafon  y  whyche 
defefyd  y^  ix  day  of  May  in  y*  yere  of  o'  lord  M  v«  xxxij  on 
whofe  Soulle  Jhu  pdon. 

In  the  chancel  is  an  earlier  label  of  brass,  engraved  by  an  ignorant 
or  careless  workman. 

Hie  iacet  dns  Johes  purlles  cappllan^  qui  .  obiet  xxvj  die  april 
A**  dni  M*  CCCC°  Ixxxxviij*. 

These  inscriptions  are  very  loosely  printed  in  the  county  histories. 
The  chaplain  probably  officiated  at  the  little  chapel  near  Heighley  Hal}, 
of  which  the  last  remains  had  been  removed  before  Surtees's  publication. 

He  reports  that  the  following  brass,  which  now  lies  near  the  pulpit 
in  the  nave,  had  been  lately  discovered  in  an  old  lumber  chest  in  Win- 
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ffton  church.    There  are  peculiarities  in  its  engraving  not  noticed  by 
the  historian.     The  legend  is  in  small  capitals.' 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  M"ary  Dowthwhet  davghter  of  George 
Scroope  Esqvire  and  wife  of  »'Iohn  Dowthwhet  of  West- 
holme  who  in  Childbed  died  the  xxviij*  daye  of  November 
1606. 

The  inscription  laid  down  by  the  last  of  the  Dowthwaites,  which 
Surtees  saw  on  a  coarse  stone  in  the  floor  of  the  nave,  and  which  in 
fact  now  lies  between  the  nave  and  south  aisle  in  a  broken  state,  is  only 
repeated  in  order  to  note  the  injuries  it  has  suffered  in  removing  the 
ceiling  of  the  nave,  for  the  substitution  of  an  open  roof  of  stained  deaL 
The  monument  is  interesting  trom  the  impression  it  seems  to  have  made 
beyond  anything  else  in  the  church  on  the  gentle  mind  of  our  topo- 
grapher. The  pith  of  it  is  now  missing  or  hidden  from  view,  and  is 
supplied  in  brackets. 

[Here  was  buryed  the]  Body  of  John  Dowthwaite  of  West- 
holme  Gen*  who  dyed  Sepf"  [16,  1680,  aged  80  years. 

Here  lyetb  the  body  of  John  Dowthwaite  his  grandson,  who 
dyed  June  11,  1707,  aged  23  years,  5  months,  and  16  days, 
son  of  Barnard  Dowthwaite  of  Westholme,  Gent.,  now] 
liveing,  the  last  Heir  Male  of  y«  Familye  Owne"  of  West- 
holme  above  200  years. 

"Of  Barnard  himself,  who  was  buried  5  Jan.  1714,  ultimus  svortimi 
no  monumental  memorial  (says  Surtees)  is  left.  There  is  something 
plainly  and  coarsely  touching  in  the  epitaph  enumerating  the  years, 
weeks,  and  days  of  his  only  child's  existence;  something  speaking  even 
in  humble  life  of  extinguished  hope,  and  of  a  damp  mildewed  feeling 
of  the  total  extinction  of  the  race  of  respectable  yeomanry,  who  ha4 
*  been  owners  of  Westholme  above  200  years.'  " 
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Orra,  old  friend  Me.  Jakes  Clephan,  with  kind  recollections  of  the 
retrospective  tendencies  of  his  Northern  friends,  has  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  the  Editor—"  Whilst  I  was  resident  in  Leicestershire, 
I  accompanied  some  Mends  to  Beaumanor,  the  seat  of  William  Feny 
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Herrick,  Esq.,  on  Chamwood  Forest,  onr  errand-in-cluef  being  to  see  a 
fEtmily  coach  of  1740.  Mr.  Herrick  was  kind  enough  to  offer  me  a 
lithograph  of  this  curious  relic,  and  also  a  printed  copy  of  the  coach- 
maker's  contract ;  and  as  I  was  already  iq  possession  of  both,  I  said  so, 
and  proposed  to  him  that  I  might  place  his  copies  in  the  hands  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  I^ewcastle ;  to  which  he  cheerfully  consented." 

To  TTm.  Merriekf  E%f,  att  Beau  Mannor.  In  Lmghhrough  Ba§. 

LeieeiterBhire, 

London  8ber  y  28*  1740.— D'  Sir,— I  carry'd  the  arms  Miss  Gag© 
sent  to  the  coach  makers  and  the  other  side  is  the  charge  of  the  whole 
jwhich  I  hope  youl  like,  I  am  sure  I  have  done  as  if  it  had  been  my 
case  and  I  dare  say  the  man  will  finish  it  as  it  should  be  and  at  the 

time  he  promissed     . Ail  friends  here  joyn  iu 

humble  love  to  you  &  all  friends,  and  I  am,  D*  neighbour,  ¥«,  &*., 
C.  Habxopp.— The  coach  maker  wants  to  Imow  the  colour  of  the  lineing. 

An  Estamate  of  a  Coach  to  be  kade  fob  Wm.  Hassice,  Esq*., 
BY  E.  Habt.ee. 

1740,  Octo:  To  a  new  coach  to  be  made  with  the  best  seasoned  tim- 
ber, the  doors  to  bo  arched,  the  body  to  be  neatly  runn,  the  ends  of  the 
bottom,  sides,  corner  pillars,  and  asticks  round  the  glasses  to  be  neatly 
carved,  colouring  and  varnishing  the  body  olive  colour,  painting  thereon 
a  sett  of  shields,  hightned  in  gold,  and  a  sett  of  armes,  and  crests,  cover- 
ing the  body  with  the  best  neats  leather,  the  vallons  whelted  and  drove 
in  archess,  to  bo  lined  with  any  coloured  cloth  except  scarlctt,  a  seat 
doth  y*  same  of  the  lining,  a  woosted  triming  to  the  inside,  the  seats 
quilted  and  tufts  to  them,  2  door  glasses  and  canvasis  in  the  doors  also 
a  strong  sett  of  main  and  save  braces,  a  sett  of  cross  and  collar  braces, 
a  neat  carriage  carved  answerable  to  the  body,  and  a  strong  sett  of 
wheels,  colouring  the  carriage  and  wheels  bright  red  and  olive  colour, 
varnishing  them  with  verraillion,  gilding  the  shield,  and  painting  the 
crest  on  the  hind  cross  barr,  and  boxis  under  the  inside  seats,  all  to  be  com- 
pleted in  a  workmanlike  manner  for  seventy  three  pounds  ten  shillings, 
73/.  I0«.  To  a  new  sett  of  splin  trees,  a  spear  barr  and  splin  tree,  a 
drage  chain  and  drage  staff,  and  straps  and  buckles,  \h  169.  To  a 
budget  to  hang  under  the  coachmans  seat,  a  hammer,  a  pair  of  pinchers, 
a  cold  chisell,  24  clouts,  12  linspins,  and  hurters,  and  200  of  clout 
nailes,  \L  12«.  To  4  new  harness  made  with  the  best  neats  leather,  a 
brass  plate  on  the  edge  of  housing,  crest  housing  plates,  brass  watering 
hooks,  Starrs,  and  screwd  rings  to  ye  head  stalls  double  bard  bits  and  a 
sett  of  reins,  12/.  To  a  large  winscott  trunk  to  go  between  to  the  fore 
standard  plates,  handles,  and  a  lock  to  it,  2/.  2«.  To  a  new  cover  for 
the  coach  made  with  fine  barriss,  1/.  5«.^92/.  6«. 
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MONTHLY  MEETINGj  3  JULY,  1861. 
John  Fenunek,  JEsq.,  KP.,  in  the  Chair. 

BoF^Tioirs  OF  Books.  —  By  Mr,  C.  Roach  Smith.  His  Letter  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  Remains  discovered  recently  in  various  places  in  Kent.  —  From 
the  Rev,  C,  H,  JSdrtshorne.  His  Itinerary  of  £uig  Edward  the  Second, 
1861,  for  private  distribution.  —  From  the  Arehmological  Institute.  The 
Archseol(^cal  Journal,  J^o.  69,  1861.  —  From  the  Town  Surveyor. 
Beperts  of  the  Town  Surveyor  and  the  Surveyor  of  Roads,  Scavenging, 
and  Nuisances  of  Newcastle,  for  1 859  and  1 860.  Remarks  by  the  Town 
Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  on  an  article  in  the  *'  Builder," 
headed  "  Condition  of  our  chief  towns — Newcastle-on-Tyne." 

Jewish  Shekel. — The  Rev.  James  JSverett  exhibits  a  shekel  of  the 
usual  types — the  pot  of  incense  and  Aaron's  budding  rod. 

Feench  MS.-— J9r.  Charlton  exhibits  a  French  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  containing  the  Hours  of  the  Virgin  and  a  Legend  in  French  of 
St.  Margaret.  The  border  is  of  gold  foliage,  with  small  subjects  occa- 
sionally introduced  among  it,  and  there  are  some  large  miniatures  of 
Tery  superior  execution. 

Assembly  Rooms. — JDr.  Charlton  also  exhibits  the  original  broadside 
List  of  Proprietors  of  the  New  Assembly  Rooms,  at  Newcastle,  1787. 


OLD  BARBER'S  BASIN. 

The  Society,  with  pleasant  reminiscences  of  Don  Quixote's  helmet, 
agrees  to  purchase  from  Mr.  John  Bell  a  fine  example  of  the  old  barber's 
basin,  composed  of  white  pottery  with  blue  flowering.  Mr.  Wheatley 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  necessity  of  washing  the  flowing  honours  of 
the  present  day  will  reintroduce  the  use  of  the  basin. 


JEDBURGH  FLAGS. 

Me.  Whitb  produces  facsimiles  in  silk,  half  size,  of  three  flags  con- 
nected with  the  Weavers  of  Jedburgh,  and  preserved  in  the  museum 
there.  All  are  nearly  6  feet  long,  of  green  silk,  with  white  ornaments, 
and  all  have  the  addition  of  the  shuttle  of  the  craft.  One,  of  oblong 
shape,  with  a  thin  St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  a  rose  at  the  intersection  of 
its  limbs,  is  dated  1661.  Another,  of  pennon  shape,  has  St.  Andrew's 
cross  only,  and  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  battle  of  Killicrankie.  The 
third  is  also  decorated  with  the  same  cross,  and  in  spite  thereof,  and  in 
spite  of  its  colour,  bears  the  inscription: — ^* Taken  from  the  English 
at  Bannockburn,  1314." 
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JACOBITE  RELICS  OF  1715  AND  1746.  ^  ^ 
By  Ebw^bd  Chabltoit,  M.D. 

GoKsiDESiKe  the  important  part  played  by  the  gentry  of  Northumber- 
land in  the  rising  of  1715,  it  seems  strange  that  so  few  remains  of  that 
eventM  period  have  come  down  to  our  time.  In  truth,  however,  both 
parties,  that  of  the  Hanoverians  and  that  of  the  Stuarts,  were  anxious 
to  hide  from  the  public'eye  all  traces  of  that  year.  The  Jacobites  aared 
not  retain  about  their  houses  evidences  of  their  having  been  concerned 
in  the  plot  or  in  the  actual  warfare  that  ensued ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
80  few  letters  or  documents  have  been  preserved  implicating  any  of  the 
Northumbrian  gentry  at  either  of  these  periods.  There  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  a  doubt  but  that  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  Eevolu- 
tionof  1688,  several  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  Northumberland  kept 
up  more  or  less  correspondence  with  the  members  and  adherents  of  the 
exiled  family.  The  few  relics  of  the  period  above  alluded  to  that  we 
exhibit  this  evening  have  been  entrusted  to  us  by  the  relict  of  one 
whose  ancestors  were  always  devoted  adherents  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
one  of  whose  ancestors— the  individual  alluded  to  in  the  letter  we 
produce — took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  rising  of  1715. 
These  objects  were  found  hid  away  in  a  lumber  room,  in  the  house  of 
Bandhoe,  whither  they  had  no  doubt  been  brought  from  Reedsmouth,' 
the  seat  of  the  family  of  Charlton  of  the  Bower  and  Reedsmouth  from 
an  early  period.  The  family  is  descended  fi^m  Hector  Charlton  of 
the  Bower,  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  set  at  defiance  the  interdict 
laid  upon  North  Tynedale,  for  the  raid  into  the  Bishopric  of  Durham. 

William  Charlton  of  the  Bower  and  Reedsmouth,  generally,  from  the 
first  named  possession,  known  as  Bowrie  or  Bourie,  took,  as  we  have 
said,  an  active  part  in  the  rising  of  1715.  He  was  afterwards  pardoned, 
but  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  Bowrie  had  been  in  trouble  with 
the  Government. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1 709,  he  quarrelled  with  Henry  Widdrington 
of  Bellingham  (?)  about  a  horse, ^  as  there  was  a  horse-race  that  day  on  the 

^  In  tbese  times  tbe  penal  statute  by  which  no  papist  was  allowed  to  possess  a 
horse  of  the  value  of  more  than  five  pounds  was  stricuy  enforced.  In  1745,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Middleton  of  Belsay  seized  the  horses  at  Hesleyside ;  and  in  the  Leadbitter 
family  there  is  a  tradition  of  the  devices  resorted  to  to  preserve  a  valuable  horse  belong- 
ing to  the  then  owner  of  Warden.  The  horse  was  first  hid  in  the  wood  that  borders 
Homer's  lane,  but  having  been  heard  to  neigh  when  a  picket  of  soldiers  was  riding 
by,  it  was  thought  dangerous  to  leave  him  there.  He  was  accordingly  brought  back 
to  Warden,  and  was  lifted  by  cords  up  into  the  loft  above  the  cart-horse  staole,  and 
there  a  chaimber  was  built  round  him  of  trusses  of  hay  and  straw.  His  neighing 
here  would  of  course  attract  no  attention,  unless  the  soldiers  were  actually  in  the 
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BoddheapB,  close  to  Bellingham.  They  adjoTuned  to  a  small  hollow  south 
of  the  Doddheaps  called  Ecedswood  Scroggs,  and  which  we  can  remem- 
ber well  as  having  been  pointed  out  to  us  many  years  ago.  The  ash  trees 
in  that  fatal  hollow  had  not  then  been  cut  down ;  indeed,  they  were 
standing  till  within  a  few  years,  and  served  to  mark  the  spot.  Here  the 
combatants  fought^  and  Bowrie  slew  his  opponent.  He  is  said  by  one 
tradition  to  have  been  taken  "red-handed,"  as  William  Laidley  (aw?) 
of  Emblehope,  who  witnessed  the  fight,  hastened  to  the  Doddheaps,  and 
alarfted  tho  people,  who  seized  the  offender.  *  "We  are  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  bcUeve  that  Bowrie  escaped  on  horseback,  and  that  same  night 
reached  the  residence  of  Nicholas  Leadbitter,  of  Warden  and  Wharmley. 
Ho  was  concealed  in  the  house  at  Wharmley,  and  walked  the  floor  all 
the  night  in  his  heavy  boots,  to  the  surprise,  and  no  doubt  somewhat 
to  the  annoyance,  of  his  host  and  his  family.  He  subsequently  obtained 
tha  pardon  of  Queen  Anne,  under  the  great  seal,  for  this  chance  medley ; 
and  this  document  we  are  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  the  reUct  of  tiie 
last  Charlton  of  the  Bower,  and  herself  a  Leadbitter  of  Warden,  to  ex- 
hibit this  evening.'  Widdrington's  body  was  buried  before  Charlton's 
pew  door  in  Bellingham  church,  under  this  inscription,  now  hidden  by 
pew- work :— "  The  Burial  Place  of  Henry  Widrington  of  Butland,  Gen- 
tleman, who  was  killed  by  M.  William  Charlton  of  Reedsmouth,  Feb- 
ruary 23rd  [2lBt?]  iu  the  Year  of  our  Lord,  1711."  [1709  or  1710?] 
It  is  said  that  on  this  account  Bowrie  would  never  again  enter  the  sacred 
edifice.  It  therefore  seems  that  Bowrie  was  probably  a  protestant,  or 
at  least  had  temporarily  conformed,  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as 
we  find  in  Patten's  History  of  the  Eebellion  that  his  name  is  not  entered 
as  a  papist.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  designated  a  protcst^mt,  as  are 
the  other  "  rebels  j"  so  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  Bowrie  had  no  religion 
at  all.   His  brother  Edward  is  said  by  Patten  to  have  recently  become  a 

^  The  crown  by  pardon  could  frustrate  an  indictment,  but  not  an  appeal  of  death, 
which  was  the  private  suit  of  the  wife  or  male  heir  for  atonement  —  life  for  life. 
This  could  only  be  discharged  by  release,  and  Widdrington's  widow  must  have  been 
induced  to  discontiuue  her  proceedings,  which  certainly  were  commenced  by  her. 
Hatthew  Robson  and  William  Robson,  two  yeomen  of  Bellingham,  were  pledges  for 
the  prosecution ;  and  Marmaduke  Constable  of  Everingham,  co.  York,  bart..  Thomas 
Hsndasyde  of  Pall  Mall,  co.  Middx.,  esq.,  Roger  Fenwicke  of  Dilstone,  co.  Nd.,  esq., 
and  Nevill  Ridley  of  Sohoe,  co.  Middx.,  esq.,  were  bail  for  Charlton.  There  was  .a 
sort  of  reference  to  Bishop  Crew  to  examine  into  the  circumstances  and  report.  One 
of  the  records  in  the  action  of  appeal  states  that  William  Charlton,  of  Readsmouth, 
gent.,  was  attached  to  answer  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Henry  Widdrington,  gent.,  who  was 
wilfully  and  of  malice  aforethought  assaulted  and  murdered  by  Charlton  at  Belline- 
ham,  at  the  hour  of  3  p.m.  on  the  twenty-^r«^  day  of  February,  8  Anne,  [1709-1(m. 
The  mortal  wound  was  given  near  the  left  pap  by  a  sword.  Death  immediately 
ensued,  and  Charlton  fled,  and  was  pursued  from  township  to  township  until  [he  wm 
taken.]    The  papers,  which  are  incomplete,  are  among  the  Allgood  MSS. — £iL    ' 
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papist,  having  married  a  person  of  that  persuasion.  However  we  find 
that  Bowrie's  lands  are  registered  as  a  catholic's  under  the  penal  statutes 
in  1728.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Bowrie  left  no  legitimate  issue,  and  the 
children  of  Edward  Charleton,  his  younger  hrother,  succeeded  to  the 
estates.  Edward  Charloton  had  married  the  relict  of  Errington  of  Wal- 
wick  Grange,  originally  a  Miss  Dalton  of  Thumham,  and  Bowrie  is  said 
to  have  heen  anxious  that  his  illegitimate  daughters  should  he  hrought 
up  imder  her  care.  She  demurred  imdcr  the  plea  that  that  they  were 
protestants  and  she  catholic,  hut  Bowrie  told  her  to  make  them  what 
she  liked.  These  ladies  afterwards  lived  long  i^  Hexham,  and  are  re- 
memhered  hy  persons  yet  living.  They  continued  staunch  Jacobites  to 
the  very  last.  On  the  first  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws,  about  1 780, 
King  Greorge  III.  was  for  the  first  time  prayed  for  publicly  in  the  ca- 
tholic chapels  in  England.  The  instant  his  name  was  mentioned,  the 
Miss  Charletons  rose  from  their  seat  and  moved  out  of  the  chapel,  and 
this  they  continued  to  do  all  their  lives.  We  know  not  who  were  the 
friends  by  whose  intercession  Bowrie  obtained  his  pardon  from  Queen 
Anne.  It  is  probable  that  the  occurrence  was  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  mere  brawl,  and  tradition  gives  us  as  one  of  the  circumstances  strongly 
urged  in  his  favour,  that  after  "Widdrington  had  fallen,  he  threw  his 
own  cloak  over  the  dying  man  before  he  rode  away  from  the  scene. 

We  next  hear  of  Bowrie  as  engaged  in  the  rising  of  1715,  but  the 
details  of  his  exploits  on  that  occasion  have  not  come  down  to  us.  He 
behaved,  it  is  said,  bravely  at  Preston,  but  we  do  not  know  when  he 
was  relieved.  In  1745,  Bowrie  was  imprisoned  as  one  suspected  of  fa- 
vouring the  Stuaits.  It  is  said  that  this  was  done  by  his  own  friends 
to  keep  him  out  of  mischief,  for  he  must  then  have  been  well  advanced 
in  years.  We  produce  the  original  warrant  for  his  commitment,  signed 
by  Cuthbert  Smith,  then  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  and  dated  Kovembiir  1st, 
1745.  Bowrie  no  doubt  felt  his  imprisonment  keenly,  and  did  his  best 
to  obtain  his  release.  He  seems  to  have  applied  to  CoUingwood  of  Chir- 
ton  for  this  purpose,  and  we  produce  that  gentleman's  autograph  an- 
swer, regretting  his  inability  to  do  anything  for  him. 

Dear  Sir — I  rec"  the  favour  of  yours  with  no  small  concern,  and  am 
Tory  sensible  how  uneasy  your  confinement  must  make  you.  I  should 
be  glad  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  achnitting  you  to 
bail,  and  hoped  the  tnmsmitting  above  such  informations  against  you 
as  had  come  to  my  knowledge,  together  with  your  own  examination, 
might  have  procured  leave  to  bail  you ;  but,  instead  of  that,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  told  us  in  his  answer  that  it  was  not  proper  to  admitt  you 
to  bail  I  own  I  thought  that  answer  cruel,  unless  it  were  occasioned 
by  some  forther  charge  against  you,  which  you  must  be  the  best  judge 
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whether  probable  or  not.  As  you  stand  committed  by  the  Mayor  of 
Newcastle,  the  Bench  of  Northumberland  cannot  aid  you,  and  as  the 
Mayor  is  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  directions,  I  am  apt 
to  think  he  will  not  act  contrary  to  them.  I  will,  however,  communi- 
cate your  letter  to  him,  and  do  you  all  the  service  I  am  able,  but  am 
afraid  that  you  must  apply  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  leave  for  the 
Mayor  to  bail  you  before  that  step  can  be  taken. 

This  is  the  ^ew  state  of  your  case,  which  I  thought  it  not  improper 
to  make  you  acquainted  with,  that  you  might  be  apprized  I  want  power 
more  than  inclination  to  relieve  you ;  for  as  I  wish  and  hope  you  will 
prove  innocent,  I  hereby  sympathize  with  you  in  your  suffering,  and 
am,  as  I  always  have  been — Dear  Sir — Your  real  friend  and  humbly 
servt.,  Ed.  Colijngwoo]). — Chirton,  June(?)  12,  1746. 

From  this  time  we  do  not  learn  much  of  him,  save  what  has  coma 
down  by  tradition  of  his  rough  and  roystering  disposition.  In  1736, 
James  Tone,  steward  at  fiesleyside,  writing  to  Edward  Charleton  of 
Hesleyside,  who  had  then,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  succeeded  to  that 
property,  speaks  thus  of  Bowrie.  We  have  preserved  the  remarkable 
orthography  of  the  letter  :— 

"  Bowrry  Charlton  wass  all  wayes  vearry  a-Bousiffe  and  scomfull 
man  to  my  Master — and  would  a  made  him  foudelled  and  sould  him 
deare  Bargains  and  abused  him  when  he  had  done.'' 

No  doubt  the  old  squire  was  rough  and  rude,  and  fond  of  his  cups. 
Among  the  articles  we  exhibit  to-night  is  a  Venice  glass,  of  which  there 
were  several  at  Sandoe  House,  with  a  rose  and  oak  leaf  engraven  on 
the  bowl.  Between  these  is  a  single  star,  to  which,  when  the  King's 
health  was  given,  the  loyal  Jacobite  placed  his  lips,  and  drank  his 
Majesty's  health  '*  under  the  rose.'"  Another  glass,  of  which  but  very 
few  now  remain,  has  Prince  Charles's  head  and  bust,  with  the  motto 
*^  Audentior  Iho^  Another  huge  Yenice  glass  has  on  it  the  inscription, 
*^Pero,  take  your  ad^antag$y^  which  may  however  have  been  only  a 
drinking  word  of  the  old  squire's.  No  doubt  Bowrie,  after  his  release, 
continued  to  cherish  the  memory  of  the  Stuarts,  and  perhaps  to  plot  a 
little  in  their  favour  when  an  opportunity  occurred.  Nothing  was  more 
likely  than  that  he  and  his  family  should  love  to  collect  memorials  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  accordingly  we  show  a  mull,  dated  1745,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, ''  Oh  Charlie,  ye've  been  lang  a  cummin !"  a  pair  of  the  well 
known  Jacobite  silk  garters,  woven  probably  at  Lyons,  with  the  inscrip- 

'  The  star  ia  exactly  under  a  large  iiill -blown  rose,  which  doubtless  symbolises  the 
cUunant  of  the  crown  himself.  There  are  two  buds,  greater  and  lesser,  on  the  same 
branch,  perhaps  intended  for  Prince  Charles  and  the  Cardinal  of  York. 
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tlOn,     "COICB   LET  ITS   WITH  OKE   HEAJtT   AGBEE — ^TO   FRAY  THAT  GOD   MAT 

BLESS  P.  c.  ;*'  and  a  pincushion  bearing  the  names  of  the  victims  of  1746 
on  the  Jacobite  side.*  We  suspect  these  pincushions  to  have  been  like- 
wise made  at  Lyons,  or  somewhere  abroad. 

The  last  relic  connected  with  these  times  that  we  have  to  show  is  a 
letter  written  evidently  by  a  conspirator,  and  couched  in  the  most  am- 
biguous terms.  The  original  is  directed  to  Mr.  William  Bell,  super- 
visor, Hexham ;  but  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  but  that  it  was 
intended  for  no  such  servant  of  King  George,  as  the  individual  addressed 
in  the  letter  itself  is  termed  Dr.  Cambray.  This  was  no  doubt  a  nom 
de  guerre,  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  was  the  Pontifex 
Maximus.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  Wylam  is  the  real  place  spoken  of 
as  the  place  of  meeting  appointed. 

D'  Cambray, — I  had  yours,  and  nothing  could  give  greater  pleasure 
than  to  hear  that  our  generous  and  worthy  friend  Bowrie  is  still  able  to 
bend  a  Bicker.  Long  may  he  live  to  teem  a  Cog,  and  (while  he  dis- 
dains the  little  superficial  formalitys  of  our  modem  Gentry  or  those  that 
would  be  thought  such)  to  receive  his  friends  with  the  old  undisguised 
and  Gentlemanlike  hearty  welcome. 

The  proposal  he  made  concerning  Carmichael  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
general  tenour  of  his  benevolent  sentiments  towards  the  honest  or  indi- 
gent part  of  mankind. 

When  he  takes  his  flight  from  among  your  Northumbrian  mountains 
towards  the  Elysian  fields,  he'll  scarcely  leave  a  fellow.  Nor  am  I  so 
partial  to  the  Calidonian  hills  as  to  believe  they  ever  produced  a  man  of 
more  hon'  and  honesty. 

•  Of  white  satin  with  blue  tassels  at  the  comers.  The  inscriptions  are  printed  from 
copper-plates,  and  the  names  run  in  circles  round  a  centre,  in  which  is  a  double  rose 
displayed,  and  the  inscription  round  it,  mart  :  poe  :  k  :  &  oou  :  1746  :— (Martyred 
for  king  and  country,  1746.) 

Inner  JJt«^.~Earl  Kilmarnock.  Earl  Derwentwater.  Ld.  Lovat.  Ld. 
Balmorino. 

5^cwMfi?%.—T.  Deacon.  Syddale.  T.  Chadwicke.  G.Fletcher.  J.Berwick. 
Ja.  Bradsbaw.    J.  Dawson. 

Third  JRittff,—F,  Taylor      P.  Lindsey.     A.  Kennedy.     J.  McGregor.     A. 

Parker.    P.  Keir.    L.  Read.      The  Revd.    T.  Coppock.    T.Park.      A.  Blyde. 

^^  Sinff. — J.   McGenis.      J.  Thompson  Murray.      Mayrie.      Sevenson. 

McDonald.    Dempsey.    Connolly.    Endsworth.    SparKs.     Horn.    D.  Morgan, 

Esqr.    C.  Gorden.    McKenzie.    J.  McClain. 

Infier  J?i«^.— Col.  Townley.  Sir  L.  "Wederbum.  Sir  A.  Primrose.  F.  Buch- 
annan,  Esqr.    I.  Hamilton,  Esqr. 

Second  JK««^.— M.  Deliard.  C.  Gorden.  Cap.  McDonald.  Cap.  "Wood.  Cap. 
Leith.    Cap.  Hamilton.    Dan.  M.  Daniel. 

2%ird  Ming,-^!.  WaUis.  Henderson.  I.  McNaughton.  I.  Roebothom.  H. 
Cameron.    I.  Innis.    I.  Hanrie.    D.  Fraizer.    B.  Mayson.     Donald  M'Donald. 

Outer  22%.— The  Revd.  E.  Lyon.  Rol.  Clavering.  G.  Reid.  Eaton.  Hiys. 
Brady.  Offavie.  Roper.  Brand.  Swan.  Holt.  Hunter.  Mitchel.  Nichol- 
^  son.    Matthews.    Hint. 
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Cannicliael  is  a  good  honest  lad,  but  infected  with  that  damned  Scots 
disease  never  to  spare  his  [property  ?],  or  his  purse  where  friendship  or 
necessity  calls.  Notwithstanding,  he  has  three  callants  will  receive  no 
arguments  instead  of  a  dinner,  and  the  good  wife,  a  yell  [?]  Kid  in  her 
"Kill ting ;  so  that  if  the  affair  could  be  carried  on,  I  would  willingly 
contribute  my  mite,  but  I  want  courage  to  beg  for  a  Countryman. 

If  you  see  Bowrie  offer  him  my  warmest  good  wishes,  which  extends 
to  the  tenth  generation  after  him.  Accept  the  same  for  the  bairns,  espe- 
cially Bessy  Bell,  for  I  have  had  none  to  talk  nonsense  to  since  she  left 
me.  Tell  her  Madam  Badrous  has  a  pair  of  bonnie  bairns,  and  swears 
revenge  on  her  for  diserting  her  oflice,  as  she  was  formerly  nui*se.  Make 
my  compliments  to  her  Ladyship  with  all  the  havings  you  have,  and 
believe  me  to  be  with  paternal  as  well  as  pastoral  affection,  D'  Cam- 
bray,  Yours  while— -Pont.  Max.  —  From  the  face  of  the  Deep  Waters, 
July  17th,  1750. 

P.S.  I  almost  dayly  see  men  from  South  and  North,  intirely  strangers 
to  the  habitation  of  the  Young  Goodman  of  Bellnagih :  only  they  tell 
me  his  father  alone  knows  where  he  is,  assures  them  he  is  well,  and  de- 
sires they  may  be  content  and  ask  no  more  questions.  Tom  of  Lubeck 
is  here  from  Lend :  and  greets  you  kindly  in  the  covenant ;  he  intends 
to  kiss  your  hands  at  >Yylam  Sunday  comes  a  week,  where  I  must  at- 
tend the  conclave,  but  if  he's  diverted  by  his  friends  I  shall  give  you 
notice.  Mention  the  honest  Bp.  to  Bowrie ;  he  was  once  his  guest 
upon  the  Bellingham  tramp.  [Address.^ — To  Mr.  Wm.  Bell,  Super- 
visor, Hexham. 

The  character  of  Bowrie  here  given  is  in  all  probability  a  tolerably 
correct  one.  The  writer  hints  at  his  somewhat  rough  and  unpolished 
manners,  but  bears  testimony  to  his  good  heart.  The  allusion  to  the 
**  Young  Groodman  of  Bellnagih"  is  evidently  meant  for  the  Young 
Prince  Charles,  by  the  old  Stuart  soubriquet  of  the  "  Gudeman  of  Bal- 
lengeich."  It  would  have  been  curious  indeed  if  wo  could  have  ob- 
tained a  report  of  what  was  discussed  at  the  conclave  at  Wylam,  but  no 
short-hand  writer  was  present  at  these  secret  meetings  to  take  down  the 
dangerous  words  uttered  or  the  treasonable  toasts  drank  by  the  Jacobite 
squires  of  Northumberland. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  VESTMENTS. 

De.  Chablton  has  exhibited  a  priest's  chasuble  of  the  modem  open- 
sided  form,  rounded  at  the  foot  of  both  front  and  back,  and  the  accom- 
panying stole  and  maniple.  They  belonged  to  the  Brandlings,  and 
when  that  family  broke  up  their  residence  at  Polling,  were  purchased 
by  Mr.  Michael  Dunn  of  Saltwell.      They  are  chiefly  composed  of 
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Bome  older  vestment  of  velvet,  probably  cnmsoii  once,  but  now  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  on  which  are  sewn  religious  badges,  all  of  the  same 
peculiar  device.  It  consists  of  a  full-blown  pink  rose,  displayed 
and  slipped.  The  flower  is  bordered  with  silver,  and  its  circular 
centre  is  of  silver  and  gold  thread,  in  which  the  gothic  monogram  of  the 
virgin,  fB  H,  occurs.  Prom  this  centre  springs  a  second  stalk  ending 
in  a  white  flower  seen  in  profile,  the  petals  of  which  hang  over  the  top 
of  the  rose  and,  near  the  centre,  are  fringed  with  black,  presenting  a 
sort  of  series  of  ermine  spots.  The  centre  itself  is  worked  with  (J'c  in 
gold  thread  and  is  surmounted  by  rays.  As  the  work  seems  older  than 
the  introduction  of  the  passion  flower  firom  America,  the  flower  may  be 
presumed  to  be  a  lily. 

The  back  of  the  chasuble  is  decorated  with  a  large  Latin  cross  of  silk 
and  silver  embroidery.  It  probably  contains  portions  of  two  orfrays. 
The  centre  Umb  contams  single  saints,  under  debased  tabernacle  work* 
1.  (St.  James  the  less?)  His  right  hand  holds  a  short  raguly  staff,  pro* 
bably  intended  for  a  dub.  2.  A  virgin.  8.  St.  Bartholomew  with  his 
flaying  knife. — In  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  couples  of  saints,  clumsily 
drawn  and  worked,  standing  between  twisted  piQars,  which  have  sup- 
ported canopies  now  cut  away.  I,  2.  St.  Matthias  or  St.  Bartholomew 
with  a  hatchet  shaped  knife,  and  St.  James  the  Great  (?)  with  a  sceptre* 
like  top  of  a  staff,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  robe,  and  probably  intended 
to  pass  over  it.  3,  4.  St.  John]  the  Evangelist,  young,  goldenhaired, 
and  beardless,  without  emblem,  but  with  the  right  hand  uplifted  sb  if 
accompanying  an  address;  and  St.  Peter,  who  holds  his  key.  The 
faces  of  the  these  four  figures  are  left  in  the  canvass,  not  worked  with 
silk  as  those  in  the  long  limb.  They  seem  to  have  come  from  a  dif- 
ferent vestment. — The  short  front  of  the  chasuble  has  only  a  centre 
row  of  figures,  similar  to  those  in  the  centre  row  of  the  back.  I.  A 
virgin.     2.  A  virgin  holding  a  book.     3.  St.  Andrew  with  his  cross. 

The  maniple  and  stole  have  been  remounted  and  bordered.  They 
only  exhibit  portions  of  the  velvet  and  badges,  with  small  crosses  of 
dark  brown  velvet  stuck  upon  their  ends. 

Dr.  Charlton  has  also  submitted  to  the  Editor  two  other  modem 
chasubles,  not  requiring  any  notice  of  their  principal  textures,  which 
are  quite  recent,  but  containing  crosses  formed  of  old  orfirays.  In 
one  of  them  the  workmanship  much  resembles  that  found  in  the 
chasuble  exhibited.  In  the  upright  Umb  of  the  cross  are  saints.  One 
bears  the  Agnus  Dei  (St.  John  Baptist) ;  another,  young  and  yellow- 
ludredi  carries  a  chalice  in  his  right  hand,  and  blesses  with  hia  left. 
There  is  something  like  a  black  insect  in  the  cup.      If  it  were  a 
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spider  it  is  the  emblem  of  St.  Norbert,  Bishop  and  Confessor ;  but  the 
fiEUse  reminds  one  of  the  representations  of  St.  John  Evangelist,  who 
carries  a  cup  with  a  winged  serpent  issuing  firom  it.  Besides,  the 
attire  is  not  that  of  a  bishop,  and  the  juxtaposition  demands  an  apostle 
or  superior  saint.  Probably  the  indications  now  seen  are  the  fastenings 
of  a  serpent  sewn  on  and  now  lost. 

From  the  next  saint,  more  elderly,  the  left  hand  and  any  emblem 
has  decayed.  At  the  foot  is  St.  Peter  with  his  key.  In  the  limbs  of 
this  cross  are  two  figures  facing  each  other,  and  without  nimbi.  One  in 
a  plain  open-sided  gown  like  a  modem  chasuble,  lined  with  ermine,  and 
in  a  high  mibre-Hke  cap  of  ermine,  is  in  a  dictatorial  self-satisfied 
attitude.  The  other  places  his  hand  upon  his  breast  submissively, 
and  wears  a  gown  short  in  front,  and  a  sort  of  short  sleeve  appears  only 
on  the  left  arm.  This  last  figure  wears  a  hat,  turned  up  in  front.  The 
faces  of  all  these  figures  are  principally  the  linen  foundation.  The 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican  of  the  parable  appear  to  be  the  persons  re- 
presented. 

In  the  orfrays  hitherto  noticed,  the  foundation  is  mostly  covered 
with  silk  stitches.  Gold  and  silver  threads  are  sparingly  introduced, 
except  as  the  back-grounds  on  which  the  saints  are  placed.  The  archi- 
tecture is  clumsy.  The  next  cross  of  orfrays  is  probably  much  earlier. 
The  foundation  is  of  silk— now  a  pale  pink — and  on  this  the]  designs, 
cut  out  of  other  silk,  are  sewn.  The  outlines  and  fibres  of  the  leaves 
and  stalks  which  run  like  a  diaper  over  the  back  ground — are  of  gold 
and  silver  tambour,  and  spangles  are  introduced  to  form  quasi-flowers. 
Gold  and  silver  tambour  is  also  extensively  used  in  the  nimbus  and 
other  parts  of  each  figure,  and  composes  the  black-letter  inscriptions  on 
scrolls  which  surmount  the  figures  in  lieu  of  tabemade  work.  Each 
figure  is  on  a  kind  of  throne  placed  on  a  green  turf  sprinkled  with 
flowers.  The  legends  are  indifferently  spelled  and  some  of  them  are 
much  mutilated  by  the  cutting  up  of  the  orfrays  to  fit  them  into  their 
present  position.  The  three  down  the  central  limb  read  Addextram  dei 
pair — omnipotenti  inde  uen — turua  est  iu.  uivos  et — portions  of  the  creed : 
—  ''  Ascendit  ad  coelos,  sedet  ad  dexteram  Dei  Patris  omnipotentis. 
Inde  venturus  est  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos."  At  the  foot  of  this  limb 
is  a  portion  of  a  scroll,  which  contained  the  sentence  relating  to  Pilate, 
[su]&  p<m\iio].  Of  the  scrolls  around  the  figures  in  the  arms  of  the 
cross  too  little  is  seen  to  warrant  an  application  of  the  remaining  letters* 
but  their  style  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  others.  The  figures 
are  dressed  in  ix)be8  of  blue,  spangled  with  stars,  and  of  course  represent 
Persons  of  the  Trinity,  but  no  nimbus  contains  any  cross.      The  figure 
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tinder  the  second  of  the  above  scrolls  is  aged,  and  plainly  is  intended 
for  God  the  Father.  His  right  hand  is  wanting,  and  his  face  is  turned 
to  the  dexter.     The  others  all  look  to  the  sinister. 

Since  submitting  the  above  vestments,  Dr.  Charlton  has  exhibited 
another  chasuble,  the  property  of  his  brother,  at  Hesleyside.  It  is  also 
of  the  modem  form,  but  is  framed  out  of  one  probably  more  ancient 
then  any  of  those  already  described.  Its  designs  are  of  gold  thread 
sewn  upon  crimson  velvet — ^both  very  bright  and  beautiful — ^but,  if  they 
have  been  cleaned  and  resewn,  they  must  have  been  done  so  before  the 
cutting  down  into  the  present  shape,  as  the  mutUation  of  the  pattern 
by  the  last  process  is  only  too  apparent.  The  principal  design  is  the 
Virgin  and  Child  supported  by  angels,  within  a  glory.  Beneath  this 
is  the  lily  of  the  Virgin  in  a  pot.  The  field  is  strewn  with  devices  of 
very  common  occurrence  on  medieval  vestments,  and  of  the  styles  figured 
by  Mr.  Hartshome,  in  his  papers  on  English  MedieBval  Embroidery,  in 
the  AtchflBological  Journal.  They  are  four- winged  cherubim  on  wheels, 
double-headed  eagles,  and  fleurs-de-lis,  freely  and  beautifully  conven- 
tionalized. This  precious  relic  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Hodgson  of  Tone  HaU,  near  BelHngham.  Two  of  the  male  members  of 
this  house  were  out  in  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  and  two  of  the  daughters 
acted  as  aides-de-camp  to  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater's  force. 


LDTHOPE  CAMP. 
Pkom  Me.  "Wm.  Coulson  to  Me.  Clattow. 

A  woNDEBFUL  camp  it  is  —  surrounded  with  two  walls.  The  outer 
waU  is  about  10  feet  thick,  and  the  inner  one  about  5  feet.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  camp  are  a  great  number  of  circular  dwellings.  These 
dwellings  have  two  entrances  generally,  one  facing  the  east  and  the 
other  the  west ;  the  entrance  to  the  east  being  flagged  for  6  or  8  feet 
inwards,  and  the  rest  of  the  dwelling  laid  with  large  stones  and  covered 
over  with  gravel  or  small  stones.  About  the  sides  is  a  little  elevation 
as  if  for  sitting  or  sleeping  on.  What  is  very  remarkable,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  traces  of  fire  in  any  of  these  dwellings.  We 
have  opened  four  or  five  of  them.  There  appears  to  be  an  arrangement 
of  dwellings  on  the  east  and  north  sides  of  the  walls  of  a  different  shape. 
In  some  of  them  we  have  discovered  traces  of  fire— charred  wood — 
and  in  one  of  them  some  broken  pottery  of  a  very  coarse  kind.  We 
have  found  two  querns  of  extremely  rude  make,  but  not  perforated. 
One  of  them  is  sandstone,  and  must  have  been  brought  from  some  dis- 
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tance,  as  there  is  no  sandstone  near  this  place.  We  have  four  gatewaysi 
but  not  opposite  each  other,  and,  curiously  enough,  guard-houses  inside 
of  each  gateway,  the  same  as  in  Eoman  camps,  but  of  the  most  rude 
kind.  There  are  gateways  both  in  the .  inner  and  outer  circles^  and 
guard-houses  to  aU  of  them.  At  about  200  yards  to  the  east  of  the 
above  camp  is  another  group  of  dwellings,  and  arranged  in  the  same 
manner :  and,  a  little  to  the  north-east,  about  300  yards  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  is  another  stronghold  with  the  dwellings  arranged  and  defended 
much  in  the  same  manner.  There  are,  also,  a  great  many  inclosures,  of 
several  acres,  which  no  doubt  have  been  for  the  keeping  of  cattle.  In^ 
deed,  for  upwards  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  east,  inclosures  can 
be  traced  out.  We  have  opened  two  three  small  barrows,  but  found 
nothing. — ^Linhope,  July  1st.,  1861.  [The  excavations  are  at  the  cost 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  occupy  the  more  immediate  atten* 
tion  of  the  Berwickshire.  Naturalists'  Field  Club.] 


THE  HOSPITALS  OF  GREATHAM,  GATESHEAD,  AND 
BARNARDCASTLE. 

Among  the  curious  collections  relating  to  Sherbum  Hospital  which  are 
printed  in  the  Allan  Tracts,  is  a  Royal  Commission  issued  13  Nov.  35 
Eliz.  (1593)  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Tho- 
mas Calverley,  chancellor  of  Durham,  the  Dean  of  Durham,  Sir  William 
Hutton  and  John  Selby,  knights,  Robert  Taylboys,  Henry  Anderson, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  the  Chancellor  to  the  Bishop,  Clement  Col- 
mor  and  Thomas  Burton,  doctors  of  laws,  John  Clopton,  Robert  Bowes, 
jun.,  and  George  Frivel,  esquires ;  three  to  be  a  quorum.  The  Queen 
has  heard  that  many  colleges,  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  other  rooms 
and  places  in  her  realm,  founded  for  the  charitable  relief  of  poor,  aged, 
and  impotent  people,  are  decayed  and  impoverished ;  and  that  the  pos- 
sessions and  revenues  thereof,  and  other  lands,  money,  and  chattela 
given  for  other  like  good  and  charitable  uses,  are  unlawfully  and  un- 
charitably converted  to  the  private  lucre  of  some  few  greedy  persons. 
She  is  moved  with  godly  zeal  to  have  all  such  poor,  aged,  and  impotent 
people,  and  especially  soldiers  and  mariners  who  have  been  or  may  be 
maimed  in  the  wars  for  maintenance  of  true  religion  and  defence  of  her 
and  their  native  countries,  relieved  and  maintained.  She  has  a  princely 
care  that  those  colleges,  hospitals,  and  almshouses,  and  those  lands, 
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moneys,  and  chattels  shall  be  employed  according  to  the  meaning  of  the 
givers,  and  all  enormities  reformed.  She  empowers  the  commissioners 
to  hold  inqnisition  by  verdict  of  twelve  or  more  lawful  men,  and  exam- 
ine evidences  and  administer  oaths  to  witnesses,  and  to  certify  into 
Chancery.  She  commands  her  sheriff  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham  to 
cause  the  appearance  of  honest  freeholders  of  his  bailiwick  by  whom  the 
truth  may  be  known.  But  the  commission  is  not  to  extend  to  any  col- 
leges, halls,  or  houses  of  learning  within  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  concern- 
ing their  order  or  government,  save  as  what  lands  or  profits  have  been 
given  thereto  for  the  maintenance  or  relief  of  almspeople  or  such  poor 
people,  or  amendiog  of  bridges  or  highways,  or  for  exhibition  or  main- 
tenance of  poor  scholars. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  enquiry,  which  are  also  printed : — 1.  Nature  of  the  foundation 
generally.  2.  Inmates.  3.  Revenues,  their  application.  4.  Pa- 
tronage and  rules.  5.  Names,  ages,  behaviour,  and  other  allowances  of 
the  inmates.  6.  Grants  by  her  Majesty  of  rooms  in  reversion.  7.  Vi- 
sitors and  visitations.  8.  Fees,  pensions,  and  payments  to  officers  other 
than  the  poor.  9.  Monies  appointed  by  Henry  YIII.,  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  or  Elizabeth,  upon  the]  endowment  of  any  college  or  cathedral 
church  for  alms,  repairs  of  bridges  or  highways,  or  exhibitions  for  scho- 
lars. 10.  Other  donations  for  the  relief  of  poor  people  or  other  godly 
and  charitable  uses  in  the  Bishoprick.  11.  Custody  of  the  evidences. 
12.  All  other  matters  concerning  the  premises. 

Mr.  Allan  proceeds  to  print  the  inquisition  dated  4  May,  36  Eliz. 
(1594),  so  far  as  relates  to  Sherbum,  and  he  takes  care  to  embrace  some 
curious  matter  touching  the  burdens  on  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  alms 
and  repairs  of  highways  and  bridges,  Barnard  Gilpin's  charity  at  Hough- 
ton, Squire's  almshouse  nigh  the  mote  of  Durham  Castle,  and  the  Spittle- 
house  on  the  common  belonging  to  the  borough  of  Framwellgate. 

With  this  exception,  no  use,  we  believe,  has  been  made  by  topo- 
graphers of  this  important  return.  A  signed  and  sealed  duplicate  of  it, 
by  the  courtesy  of  its  possessor,  John  Bowes,  Esq.,  has  been  made 
available  for  examination.  It  consists  of  two  membranes  stitched 
together  and  is  written  closely  and  minutely.  The  arrangement  is 
somewhat  perplexing,  the  answers  for  all  the  hospitab  being  given 
under  each  article,  and  consequently  no  continuous  view  is  presented  of 
any  foundation.  In  the  extracts  which  follow,  completing  the  good 
work  which  the  antiquary  of  Grange  began,  the  evidence  is  marshalled 
under  each  hospital,  but  no  alterations  are  made  in  the  spelling  or  the 
language  except  that  the  Eoman  numerals  are  reduced  to  Arabic,  the 
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contractions  expanded,  and  tbe  technical  and  repeated  statements  that 
"  unto  such  an  article  the  jurors  say  and  find"  omitted. 

As  (with  the  exception  of  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the 
record)  the  portions  given  by  AUan  are  not  reprinted,  (the  modernization 
of  the  spelling  in  his  copy  being  of  small  account  at  so  late  a  period), 
the  only  variations  of  importance  must  be  noticed.  Por  "  Daytalo 
men,"  in  Art.  3,  as  to  Sherbum  Hospital,  read  ''Day  talemen."  {^. 
if  the  word  "  taleman  "  ever  occurs  for  liirings  otherwise  than  by  day.) 
— In  the  Cathedral  alms-money,  under  1586,  for  "8".  G'*."  read  *' 13«. 
11^.;"  under  1688,  for  "19*."  read  "19*.;"  under  1590,  for  '<8«." 
read  **13».;" — In  the  accounts  of  money  for  highways  and  bridges, 
for  "Mawnton"  read  "Nawnton;"  under  1590,  for  "J"  read  "i;" 
after  1692,  add  "  Ajino  finito,  1693,  AJlowed  to  Mr.  [Clement  inter' 
lined,  Doctor  erased^  Colmor  then  threasorer,  20*.,  10^  12*.  whereof 
is  nowe  paid  to  Doctor  Hutton  theisorer,  to  be  bestowed  the  next  sum- 
mer."—In  the  note  of  highways  and  bridges  to  be  repaired,  for  "  "West 
Oxes  Pasture"  read  "Westo  Oxes  Pasture;"  for  "Novill's  Cross" 
hisy  read  '*  ITevelle  Crosse ; "  for  "  on  this  side  Cotton  "  read  "  of  this 
side  Cotome; "  for  "at  the  bankside  towards  {blank)  Bams"  read  ''of 

the  bancke  side  toward er  bames; "  for  "  Hed worth  Bridge  " 

read  "  Hedw^rth  Bridges." — ^In  Gilpin's  charity,  for  "six  years  ago " 
read  "ix  yeares  ago." — In  Squire's  charity,  for  "Squire"  read 
"Esquier;  "  for  "Howdcll''  read  "  Yowdaile."— In  the  Spittle-house, 
for  "the  Burroughof  Framwellgate  "  read  "  the  Broughe  of  Durham," 
the  words  "  of  Durham  "  being  interlined. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  these  variations  are  more 
correct  in  our  Streatlam  codex,  but  it  must^  be  remembered  that  it  iB  a 
duplicate  original, 

Inquisitio  Indentata  capta  fuit  apud  Dunelm.  quarto  die  mensis  Mali, 
Anno  Eegni  serenissimee  dominra  nostrsB  Elizabethse,  Dei  gratia  Ajiglice, 
Frauncise,  et  HibemisB,  Beginse,  fidei  defensoris  &c.,  tricesimo  sexto : 
coram  nobis  Tobia  Matthewe  sacrss  theologiaB  professore,  Decano  Dunelm. 
Cathedralis  EcclesisB  Christi  et  Beat®  Marias  Yirginis,  Thoma  Calverley, 
armigero,  cancellario  Dunelm.,  Clementi  Colmor,  legum  doctore,  Eever- 
endi  in  Christo  patris  Domini  Matthei  divina  providentia  Dunelm.  Epis- 
copi  in  spirituaHbus  cancellario,  et  Johanne  Pilkington,  sacrtB  theologim 
hacoalaureOf  arehidiacono  arehidiacanatus  Dunelm.  [et  Moherto  Bowee^ 
armigero^  erased],  virtute  commissionis  dicta  damina  nostra  Eegina  hisce 
presentiius  annexa,  per  sacramenta  duodecim  prohorwn  et  legalium  homi- 
num  liherorum  tenentium  infra  JSpiecopatum  Bunelm.,^  videlicet,  Henrici 
Heighington,  generosi,  Boberti  Farrowe,  generosi,  Kichardi  Keighington, 
generosi,  Edwardi  Hudspeth,  yeoman,  Anthonii  Shawdforth,  yeoman, 
'  The  words  in  Italios  are  omitted  by  Allan, 
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Thorns  Wood,  yeoman,  Eadulphi  Maison,  yeoman,  Jobannis  Dobson, 
yeoman,  Jobannis  Swalwell,  yeoman,  Tbomse  Feerson,  yeoman,  Willelmi 
Tbomson,  yeoman,  et  Jobanms  Bntterie,  yeoman.  Qui  juratores,  (nt 
prefertur),  jurati  de  fideliter  inquirendo  omnia  et  singula  totamqne 
materiam  in  quibusdam  articulis  commissioni  predictse  annexis  contents 
et  specificata,  secundum  tenorem  et  effectum  eorundem  ai-ticulorum  et 
sub  modo  et  forma  in  eisdem  descriptis,  super  sacramenta  sua  dicunt  et 
presentant  articulatim  prout  scquitur. 

1.  Upon  the  first  article  they  say  that  tbey  do  findo  that  there  are 
(scituate  in  the  Busboppricke  and  county  of  Durham  fewer  bospitalles, 
one  comonly  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Sheerbume  House,  ane 
other  by  the  name  of  Greatham  Hospitall,  ane  other  by  the  name  of 
8anct  Edmundes,  nighe  Gateshead,  and  the  fourth  by  the  name  of  St. 
JohuB  Hospitall,  in  Bamardcastell. 

Concerning  GREATHAM  HOSPITALL,  they  finde  that  the  said  bos- 
pitall  standeth  in  the  Towne  of  Greatham,  nighe  unto  the  River  of 
Teese,  within  the  County  of  Duiham.  And  that  the  Maisters  of  the 
same  ought  to  be  ^laisters  of  Arte,  clergie  or  laymen  att  the  discretion 
of  the  Busboppe  of  the  diocese  of  Durham  for  the  time  beinge.  Ajid 
that  the  same  hospitall  was  founded  by  Robert  Stichehill,  Busboppe  of 
Durham,  Anno  Domini  1272,'  In  honorem  Dei,  Beats  Mariae,  et  Sancti 
Cuthberti,  by  the  name  of  the  Maister  and  Breathren  of  the  Hospitall 
of  Greatham,  of  which  foundacion  they  do  finde  noe  chaunge. 

2.  The  Hospitall  of  Greatham  was  founded  for  men  such  as  were 
poore,  impotente,  and  not  able  to  releyve  themselfc?,  and  borne  upon 
the  landes  belonginge  to  the  Busboppe  of  Durham,  and  for  releyying 
of  way  fairinge  men  att  the  maisters  ^scretion. 

3.  There  belongeth  to  the  same  the  Towneshippe  of  Greatham,  the 
tennantes  wherof  in  tillage  havinge  leases  (whereof  the  most  parte  are 
pretended  U)  be  maide  by  Thomas  Sparke,'  laite  maister  there,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  her  Majesties  reigne,  for  ninetie  and  nyne  yeares,)  to  paie 
yearly  rentes,  in  all  amountinge  to  59'.  9*.  2**.  The  cottaiges  there 
(wherof  the  most  part  is  paido  in  workc  in  harvest  tyme)  do  yearlie 
paie  the  rente  of  10*.  16*.  The  tieth  come  of  Greatham  rented  at  13^ 
by  yeare,  and  the  tieth  come  of  Claxton  3'.  by  yeare,  which  is  in  lease. 
The  arable  groundo  of  the  demaine  of  the  said  Hospitall  were  heretofore 
(as  appeareth  by  ane  accompte  maid  by  the  said  Mr.  Sparke)  valewed 
to  12**.  the  acre,  amountinge  in  all  to  \6\  3".,  a  third  part  wherof  lieth 
yearly  lee,  and  the  other  husbanded  with  great  charges.  The  medowe 
groundcs  likwise  was  valewed  to  4'.  ech  acre  (wherof  beinge  in  number 
40  or  therabout,  the  valewe  extendeth  to  8*.  yearlie-  The  pasture 
groundes  also  (valued  to  S\  4*.  ech  acre)  amountinge  to  1 6^  5'.  4*.  Upon 
which  demaine  tlie  Maister  therof  (as  his  predecessors  Maisters  therof 

*  See  the  circtunstances  of  this  foundation,  3  Arcbnologia  iEliana,  8vo.  series,  77, 
and  the  works  there  referred  to. 

*  His  initiali  still  remain  on  the  hospital  buildings,  in  conjunction  with  the  arms  of 
Bp.  Tunstall. 

VOL.  VI.  o 
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have  heretofor  done)  kepeth  the  stocke  belonginge  to  the  eaid  hospitall, 
vidzt.  90  draught  oxen,  15  milke  kyne  and  a  bull,  12  draught  horsefl, 
10  t winters,  6  calves,  10  score  sheepe,  wherof  fowrscore  lambes,  40 
Bwinc,  besides  20  quarters  of  bigge,  ....  quarters  of  "wheat,  8  quarters 
of  peese,  come  sowen  upon  the  grounde,  with  waine  geare  and  housholde 
etuffo,  the  valewe  wherof  the  nowe  Maister  standeth  bound  in  300^  to 
the  Bushoppe  of  Durham  and  his  successors  to  answere  att  tbe  tyme  of 
his  death,  notwithstandinge  all  casualties,  reparacions,  and  necessarie 
expenses.  All  which  the  premisses  ar  to  be  imployed  upon  the  Mais- 
ter's  hospitalitie  and  the  daily  releif  ^  the  Brethren  and  other  necessary 
officers  and  laborers  within  the  said  hospitall,  and  stipcndcs  and  waiges 
yearly  dewe,  vidzt.  to  13<*  Breathren,  besides  diet  and  fier  in  the  bro- 
ther house,  14*.  4».  To  4**  expectinge  Brethrens  places  havinge  no  diett, 
4*.  To  a  porter,  besides  diett,  28».  To  a  clerke  of  the  chappell,  besides 
diett  and  liveries,  40*.  To  the  bailif  of  the  liberties,  by  sides  diett  and 
liveries  and  a  horse  meat  by  patente,  40*.  To  the  cooke,  besides  diett 
and  liveries,  40».  To  ane  under  cooke,  besides  diett,  16».  To  a  butler, 
besides  diett  and  liveries,  30*.  To  a  baker  and  a  brewer,  besides  diett 
and  liveries,  53".  4*.  To  a  horse  keper,  besides  diett  and  liveries,  40». 
To  a  landresse,  besides  diett,  40*.  To  A^  woman  servauntes,  besides 
diett  3*.  10*.  To  a  sheephirde,  a  nowtehirde,  a  slaughter  man,  and  a 
fiwinehirde,  besides  diett,  5^  To  16  poor  laboreinge  men  about  hus- 
bandhe,  besides  diett,  26^  besides  many  other  necessarie  laborers  which 
ar  used  daily.  To  a  steawarde  or  overseer,  besides  diett  and  liveries, 
40*.  To  two  servingo  men,  besides  diett  and  liveries,  4*.  To  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Calverley,  a  lawier,  for  his  councell,  by  patente,  a  horse  grasse  and 
40*.  To  a  minister,  beinge  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Greatham,  for  sayeinge 
service  twise  a  day,  besides  diett,  40*.  Besides  the  daylie  relief  of  poore 
and  wayfairinge  men.  The  propertie,  possession,  and  use  of  the  pre- 
misses as  aforsaid  ar  now  and  by  the  space  of  three  yeares  last  or 
more  have  been  in  Henry  Dethicke,  Maister  of  Arte,  Maister  of  the 
said  HospitaU,  who  duringe  that  tyme  haith  receyved  and  taken  the 
revenewes  and  profittes  of  the  premisses  and  imployed  them  as  afore- 
said, as  also  by  the  space  of  seaven  yeares  next  befor  the  said  three 
John  Kingsmale,  then  Maister  of  the  said  hospitall,  did.  But  they  find 
nothinge  assigned  or  appoynted  there  for  mendinge  of  bridges  or  high- 
ways, or  exhibicion  to  schoUers,  or  any  other  uses  then  befor  are  ex- 
pressed. 

4.  The  Breathren  of  Greatham  Hospitall  ar  admitted  and  placed  by 
the  Maister  and  '.Govemour  therof,  and  removed  accordinge  to  tlier 
behaviors,  and  undergo  such  orders  as  by  the  said  Maister  shalbe  sett 
doune. 

6.  The  names  and  aiges  of  the  13<*  Brethren,  as  they  be  comonly 
called  and  taken,  are  as  followe: — John  Dickinson  about  70  yeares  of 
aige,  Bobert  Sanderson  about  87  yeares  of  aige,  Thomas  Butterie 
about  40  yeares,  Kobert  Bellerby  about  30,  George  Revely  about  60, 
Balph  Dawson  about  50,  Gerrerde  Speed  about  40,  Thomas  Swin- 
banke  about  80,  Eoland  Lasingby  about  60,  John  Worme,  about  73, 
Boland  Richardson  about  80,  Edward  White  about  %^%  and  William 
Foster  about  68  yeares,  all  beinge  poore,  old,  or  lame,  not  havinge 
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any  other  allowance  in  any  other  colledge  or  house  provided  for  the 
pooro,  and  ar  comonly  resident  unlesse  upon  great  occasion  att  there 
earnest  they  be  absence  by  the  Maister's  licence,  savinge  that  the  said 
Kobert  Bellerbie  beinge  a  yery  lame  man,  by  licence  of  the  Maister 
absented  himself,  in  whose  place  one  /ohn  Sparke  a  very  poore  man 
haith  his  relief,  and  fower  expectinge  places  of  Brethren,  vidzt : — Eobert 
Blunt  a  blinde  man,  Brobert  Whit  about  80  yeares  of  age,  George  Taylor 
about  80  years,  and  John  Hume  about  70  yeares  of  aige,  ar  releyyed 
there,  with  wliich  fower  tho  said  Maister  thinketh  himself  overcharged ; 
and  tuchinge  the  behaviors  of  the  said  Brethren,  George  Revely  is  vehe- 
mently suspected  of  incontinencie  with  one  Elizabeth  Bobson,  Gerrard 
Speed  is  founde  by  verdict  of  a  jury  to  be  a  fighter,  and  Edwarde 
White  a  most  unquiett  person,  given  to  swearinge  and  extraordinary 
drmkinge  in  ailehouscs,  havinge  sufficient  with  the  residewe  in  the  said 
hospitall,  whose  disorders  the  said  Maister  hopeth  to  reforme,  and  he 
doth  the  residewe  hereafter. 

7.  The  said  Bushoppe  is  visitor  of  Greatham  Hospitall,  and  haith 
visited  the  same  by  himself  or  his  comissioners  twice  att  the  least  with- 
in theise  ten  yeares. 

8.  They  do  not  finde  that  any  fi^s,  pencions,  or  payments  have  bene 
given,  paid,  or  allowed  to  any  persoifL,  out  of  anie  of  the  said  liospitalles, 
or  the  possessions,  revenewe,  and  profittes  therof  (other  then  to  the 
poore  therof)  duringe  ten  yeares  last,  savinge  only  out  of  Greatham 
Hospitall,  wher  such  pencions  and  paymentes  ar  yearely  paid  to  such 
persons,  and  for  such  causes  as  are  specified  upon  the  third  article  of 
this  inquisition 

11.  The  said  Henry  Dethicke,  nowe  Maister,  haith  the  custody  of  all 
such  evidences  as  were  left  in  the  said  hospitall  att  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Eingsmill  lait  Maister  there,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Maisteres  here- 
tofor  of  tliat  hospitall  have  had  the  custodie  of  all  evidences,  charters, 
and  writinges  therto  belonginge. 

Conceminge  THE  HOSPITALL  OF  SANCTE  EDMUM)  NIGHE 
GATESHEADE,  they  finde  that  the  same  hospitall  standeth  att  the 
upper  end  of  Gatesheade,  [nigh  Gateshed  ins&rted^  in  the  couatie  of 
Durham.  And  is  comonly  called  and  known  by  tho  name  of  the  Hos- 
pitall or  Free  Chappell  of  Sanct  Edmund,  Kinge  and  Martir.*  The 
Maisters  and  Governors  therof  are  and  have  bene  clergie  men  and 
spirituall  persons,  and  is  said  to  have  bene  founded  by  one  of  the 
Bushoppes  of  Durham :  But  in  what  tyme  or  by  which  of  the  said 
Bushoppes,  or  by  what  name  of  fundacion  or  incorporacion,  or  whether 
there  haith  bene  any  chainge  frome  the  first  fundacioH  they  cannot 
finde.* 

*  This  is  the  King  James's  Hospital  of  the  present  day,  and  distinct  from  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Kdmund  the  Confessor,  which  was  united  wim  the  Nunnery  of  New- 
castle and  fell  with  it.  The  first  mention  of  it  which  has  occurred  to  us  is  in  Bp. 
Kellaw*s  grant  in  1315,  of  ''the  custody  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Edmund,  king  and 
martyr,  in  our  vill  of  Gatesheued,"  then  vacant,  to  Sir  Hugh  de  Lokington,  chaplain. 
(Kellaw's  Reg.  146.} 

*  Bn.  Hatfield,  in  1378,  granted  several  tenements  in  augmentation  of  lihe  hospitaL 
(1  Hutch.  467,  e  Hot  B.  Hatfield,  Sch.  4.  >o.  10.) 
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2.  The  poor  of  the  Hospitall  or  Free  Chappell  of  Sanct  EdmnndeSy 
ziigh  Grateshead,  are  and  have  bene  indifferently  of  both  kindes  as  men 
and  women.*  But  whether  sicke  or  wholl,  lepers  or  way  fainnge,  so 
they  be  poore,  needie,  and  indigente,  is  note  respected. 

3.  There  belongeth  to  the  same  a  demaine  lyeinge  att  the  said  hos- 
pitall,' and  a  parceU  of  grounde  called  Shotley  Bridge,"  all  which  amount 
to  noe  more  then  the  vale  we  of  10*.  of  auncient  rente,  wherof  13*.  yearly 
is  assigned  for  the  reliefe  of  everie  poore  Brother  and  Sister  there,  and 
the  residewe  to  the  mainteynance  of  the  said  Maister  and  reparacions  of 
houses  belonginge  unto  them.  As  for  other  rentes,  revenewes,  somes  of 
money,  leases,  goodes,  and  chattalles,  ther  is  none,  and  therfor  noe  allow- 
ance att  all  e3rther  for  diett  to  the  said  Brethren  and  Sisters,  or  to  the 
said  Maister,  or  for  mendinge  of  bridges  or  highwaies,  or  for  exhibi- 
cions  to  schoUars  or  the  like.  The  revenewes  and  pro&ttes  wherof  have 
for  theise  ten  yeares  last  past,  bene  takan  upp  by  Mr.  Bichard  Hodgshon 
and  Mr.  William  Riddell  of  JS^ewcastell  upon  Tyne,  merchant,  and 
there  assignes,  by  vertue  of  a  lease  to  them  made  by  John  Wodfall, 
clerke,  lait  Maister  of  the  same  Hospitall  or  Free  Chappell,  and  the 
Brethren  and  Sisters  then  of  the  same,  who  have  imployed  the  same 
quarterly  (as  haith  bene  accustomed)  to  the  maynteynance  and  relief  of 
the  said  Maister  and  Brethren  and  Sisters.  The  stedte,  propertie,  pos- 
session, and  occupation  of  which  premises  by  vertewe  of  the  aforsaid 
lease,  doth  as  yett  remayne  in  the  handes  of  the  aforsaid  Eichard  Hodg- 
son and  William  Biddell,  or  ther  assignes. 

4.  The  poore  people  of  the  Hospitall  of  St.  Edmundes  are  and  have 
bene  admitted  and  placed  att  the  discretion  of  the  Maister  ther  offer 
the  tyme  beinge,  and  by  them  removed,  corrected,  and  punished.  But 
whether  they  ought  so  to  have  bene,  or  by  what  rules  and  ordinances 
they  should  be  chosen,  placed,  and  governed,  by  reason  of  the  losse  of 
the  evidences  and  writinges  belonginge  the  same,  they  cannot  finde. 

5  There  be  three  poore  persons  mainteyned  and  reley  ved  in  or  about 
the  said  Hospitall  or  Free  Chappell  of  St.  Edmundes,  whose  names  and 
aiges  are  as  followinge,  Johne  Dunninge,  about  the  age  of  70  yeares, 
Robert  Pawlinge,  about  the  aige  of  76**  yeares,  and  Allice  Pickeringe, 
about  the  aige  of  66*,  who  are  daylie  and  continually  resident  and 
abideingo  in  and  about  the  said  hospitall,  havinge  no  allowance  nor 
reversion  of  any  allmes-rome  in  any  other  coUedge,  hospitall,  or  house 
for  the  poore. 

*  King  James's  charter  describes  it  aa  haying  consisted  '*  de  uno  magistro  et  tribus 
fratribus."    It  was  thenceforth  to  consist  '*  de  uno  magistro  et  tribus  viris  pauperibus.*' 

^  In  Hatfield's  Survey  both  hospitals  are  mentioned,  and  the  Gateshead  possessions 
of  the  one  in  question,  then  as  now,  seem  to  have  comprised  the  Claztons  estate  ad- 
joining the  hospital  and  the  Friars  Goose  estate  on  the  Tyne,  or  some  interest  therein. 
'*  Magister  Hospitalis  S.  Edmuudi  regis  tenet  unam  ptaceam  pro  quodam  chamino 
habcndo  ab  hospitali  usque  le  Frergos^  per  parcum  Domini  ibidem,  et  reddit,  &c.  id" 
Bp.  Nevil  granted  a  licence  to  the  Master  to  work  coals  in  the  hospital  lands,  and  lead 
them  to  the  Tyne,  over  the  Bishop's  soil,  paying  to  him  and  his  successors  100«.  per 
ann.  (Rot  Pat.  A.,  8  May,  4  Nevil.) 

*  <*  Et  tmum  clausuram  apud  Shotle-brigge  in  predicto  comitatu  palatino  Dunehn.** 
(King  James's  charter  of  refoundation.) 
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7.  The  said  fiasbopps  are  and  for  a  longe  tyme  bare  bene  taken  and 
reputed  to  be  visitors  of  the  Hospitall  of  St.  Edmnndes,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly visited  the  same  in  the  ordinarie  visitacions,  which  is  com- 
monly ech  third  yeare. 

11.  John  Wodfall,  derke,  lait  Uaister  of  Sanct  Edmundes  Hospitall 
aforesaid,*  about  soaven  yeares  ago  was  putt  in  truste  with  the  kepinge 
and  custodie  of  the  charters,  deedes,  evidences,  and  writinges,  both  of 
the  erection  and  fundacion  of  the  landes,  revenewes,  and  possessions  of 
the  said  hospitall  or  free  chapell,  who  deceased  about  tbe^^said  tyme  in 
London  or  therabout  (where  he  then  had  his  abode),  since  which  tyme 
what  became  of  the  said  charters,  deedes,  and  evidences,  cannot  be 
known. 

Lastlie,  conceminge  ST  JOHN'S  HOSPITALL  IN  BAENARD- 
GASTLE,  they  find  that  the  same  standeth  in  the  Towne  of  Barnard- 
castle  and  county  of  Durham  And  is  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Hospitall  of  Sanct  John  Baptiste,  and  nowe  is  and  by  the  space  of 
manie  yeares  hath  bene  of  her  Majesties  and  hir  most  noble  projenitors 
gift  and  donacion,  as  appendent  to  her  highncs  castel  and  manor  of  Bar- 
nardcastle  aforsaid.  The  Maister  therof  ought  to  be  ano  ecclesiasticall 
person.  And  the  same  hospitall  is  supposed  to  have  bene  founded  by 
one  of  the  Balolls,*®  sometyme  Lorde  of  Bamardcastle  aforsaid. 

2.  There  haith  bene  nsuallie  mainteynod  in  the  said  hospitall  three 
olde  poor  women  only. 

3.  There  is  belonginge  to  the  same  one  capitall  mansion  house  and 
divers  other  houses  thereunto  adjoyninge  and  belonginge,  and  thre 
score  ten  acres  or  thereabout  of  arable  lande,  medowe,  and  garthcs,  with 
16  pasture  gaites,  all  which  are  scituate  and  lycing  within  the  towne 
feildes  and  precinctes  of  Bamardcastell  aforesaid,  Vale  wed  in  her  Ma- 
jesties Court  of  First  Fruites  to  53«.  4*.  Also  belonginge  to  the  said 
hospitall  one  tenemente  lyeinge  in  Ovington,  within  the  county  of  North- 
umberlande,  conteyninge  by  cstimacion  21  acres  of  ground  or  therabout, 
lait  in  the  occupacion  of  "William  Suerties  and  Thomas  Lumley,  valewed 
to  5".  by  yeare ;  one  tenement  lyeinge  att  the  Hullorbuske,  in  the  oc- 
cupacion of  John  Hodgcson,  valewed  to  10*. :  Item,  ten  acres  of  grounde 
and  12  pastjire  gaites  or  therabout,  lyeinge  within  the  demainegroundes 
of  Selerby,  in  the  occupation  of  Henry  Brackenbury,  valewed  to  lO*: 
Item,  7  acres  of  ground  or  therabout,  lyeinge  nighe  Bamardcastle  in  a 
place  called  Seweinge  Flattes,  valewed  to  3".  4*. :  Item,  one  house  in 
Bamardcastle  towne  which  James  Dente  and  Roger  Dente  do  nowe  in- 
habitt,  valewed  to  3s.  or  theraboutes.  Item,  paieable  yeardy  by  her 
Majesties  auditor  and  receyver  in  theise  partes  t6  the  said  hospitall 
fourth  of  the  revenewes  of  tiie  lait  monasterie  of  Rivers,  in  Yorkshiere, 
26'.  S'*.  Item,  payable  more  by  them  yearly  forth  of  their  receiptes 
which  one  George  Hogge  doth  now  discharge  out  of  his  office  and  haith 
allowance  therof,  4*.  4**.  Item,  belonginge  to  the  said  hospitall,  as  by 
auntient  deed  doth  appeare,  all  the  tieth  hay  of  Bywell,  in  Northum- 
berlande,  with  the  tieth  of  the  milnes  and  fishinges  of  the  same  towne, 

*  Clement  Colmore,  one  of  the  commissioners,  was  master  4  June,  1587. 
I'*  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  elder  John  Baliol  in  1230,  but  the  evi- 
dence is  imperfect.    See  8  Hut.  273. 
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whcrof  nothinge  haith  been  receyved  a  longe  tyme.  The  clears  Talewe 
of  the  said  hospitall  as  it  is  in  the  Court  of  First  Fniites,  is  5^.  15'.  8^. 
The  revenewes  and  profittes  of  all  which  the  premisses,  or  the  most 
part  therof  one  John  Thomson,  nowe  dwellinge  in  the  said  hospitall, 
haith  by  the  space  of  theise  ten  years  last  taken  and  receyved  by  auc- 
thoritie  and  vertewe  of  a  conveyance  made  to  him,  as  he  confesseth,  by 
one  Edmunde  Threasorer,  alias  Edraunde  Sheites,  nowe  remayninge  att 
or  about  London  or  her  majesties  courte,  who  after  the  death  of  one  Sir 
Bichard  Lee,  clerke,  lait  Maister  of  the  said  hospitall,  in  or  about  the 
fourth  yeare  of  hir  majesties  reigne,  procured  patentes  from  hii'  majestie 
of  the  maistershippo  therof  to  himselfe  duringe  his  life  under  the  name 
of  Edmund  Threasurer,  clerke,  which  patentes  withal  his  riglit  to  the 
said  hospitall  tbe  said  Edmund  within  two  years  after  his  said  graunte 
did  convey  and  sett  over  to  the  said  Thomson  for  the  somme  of  40^  to 
him  therfor  paide,  by  vertue  and  colour  of  which  sale  and  conveyance 
the  said  Thomson  haith  spoiled  and  defaced  the  said  hospitall  and  man- 
sion house,  entitleinge  himselfe  and  his  eldest  sonne  to  the  same  under 
a  shewe  and  pretence  of  tenant  right  or  custome  of  the  country.  Duringe 
which  tyme  the  said  Thomson  understandinge  of  ane  other  maister  ap- 
poited  by  her  majestie  to  the  said  hospitall,  and  doubting  of  his  own 
title  as  it  seemed,  did  entertayne  one  Henry  Maison,  a  solicitor  in  the 
common  la  we,  to  procure  him  some  better  assurance  therof,  which  Mai- 
son and  one  William  Waller,  in  or  about  the  moneth  of  December,  in 
the  83*^  year  of  her  highnes  reigne,  have  procured  the  said  hospitall  in 
fee  farme  for  2"  a  yeare  to  themselfes  and  there  heires  by  way  of  a  pre- 
tended concealmente,  under  color  wherof  they  and  diverse  others  in  there 
names  have  entered  into  the  said  hospitall  and  members  therof,  and  the 
same,  with  all  the  profittes  therof,  have  altered  and  converted  and  yett 
still  do  to  there  owne  private  use,  contrary  to  the  good  aad  charitable 
ordinance  and  usaige  of  the  said  hospitall  heretofore.  Since  which 
tyme,  vidzt.  in  or  about  the  moneth  of  Februarie  and  March,  1592,  the 
said  Maison  and  Waller,  for  there  better  and  more  firme  assurance  in 
the  premises,  have  procured  a  lease  for  three  lives  of  the  said  liospitjill 
and  aU  the  members  therof  at  the  handes  of  one  Charles  Farraiule,  who 
had  a  lait  patente  of  the  maistershippo  of  the  same,  which  patcnte,  to- 
gether with  the  evidences  and  recordes  of  the  said  hospitall,  u^ion  the 
sealinge  and  deliverie  of  the  tiforesaide,  were  delivered  over  unto  the 
handes  of  the  said  Maison  and  Waller,  wherin  they  ar  yett  i  cmayn- 
inge  as  is  supposed. 

4.  The  poor  women  which  have  bene  in  the  hospitall  of  St.  John 
Baptist  aforesaid  have  bene  chosen  by  the  Maisters  thereof,  till  the 
death  of  Sir  Bichard  Lee,  lait  Maister  there,  and  since  his  death  by 
the  aforenamed  John  Thompson,  occupier  of  the  said  hospitall. 

5.  There  ought  to  be  three  poore  woman  mayntayned  in  the  said 
hospitall.  But  they  cannot  finde  anye  such  number  there  rosidinge 
nowe. 

6.  They  cannot  finde  anie  grauntes  maide anie  persons 

to  have  any  rome  in  reversion  of  the  prese.  t  possessors  in  anie  of  the 
said  hospitalles. 

7.  For  the  hospitall  of  St.  John  Baptist,  they  do  not  find  that  the 
same  haith  bene  visited  of  longe  tyme. 
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11.  They  do  fynde  that  the  evidences  and  recordes  therof  were 
delivered  over,  as  is  aforesaid,  to  William  Waller  and  Henry  Maison 
aforesaide ;  and  further  that  the  abovenamed  John  Thomson,  as  he 
deposeth,  delivered  to  one  Richard  Gamett,  dwellinge  beyonde  London, 
ane  old  evidence  of  that  hospitall,  which  the  said  Thomson  toke  to  be  the 
fdndacion  of  the  same  hospitall,  and  that  remaineth  still  with  Garnett. 

And  further,  tuchinge  any  matter  conteyned  in  the  said  articles,  or 
any  of  them,  the  said  jurors  cannot  finde.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  tarn 
commissionarii  antedicti,  quam  juratores  supranominati  huic  inquisitioni 
sigilla  sua  apposuerunt.  Dat.  Dunelm.  die  et  anno  prius  supra  scriptis." 
ToBis  Matthew  (Seal  of  arms :  a  lion  rampant,  quartering  8  chevrons, 
a  mullet  of  six  points  in  the  centre  of  the  shield.  The  remaining  seals 
are  indistinct  or  cut  off).  Thohas  Calv'ley.  Clement  Colmoee. 
Jho'  Pilki'gton.  Heneye  Heiohinoton.  Eob't  Faekow.  Rychaed 
Hetghington.  Thomas  Peaeson.  Edwaed  Hudspatthe.  John  Swall- 
WELL.  Thomas  Wood.  Wm.  Thomson  +  his  m'k.  Jho'  Buttery  M 
his  m'k.  Eaph  Maison's  -|-  m'k.  Jhon  Dobson.  Anthony  Shawd- 
forthes  -}-  m'k. 

CoUacione  fncta  fideli,  concordat  haec  inquisitio  supra  scripta  cum 
altera  parte  ejusdem  indentata  per  commission arios  in  eadem  nomin- 
ates (ut  hasc  est)  subscripta  et  sigillata  ac  in  Cancellario  serenis- 
simaB  dominse  nostrte  Eeginse  unacum  commissione  et  articulis 
originalibus  ejusdem  dominse  Eeginse  eidem  annexis  transmissa. 
Ex.  p.  Tho.  King,  notar:  publicum,  scribam  in  execatione 
ejusdem  commissionis  per  commissionarios  eandem  exequentes 
assumptum. 


MONTHLY  MEETING,  7  AUGUST,  1861. 
John  Clayton,  Esq.,  V,F,,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations  op  Books.  —  From  the  Rev,  J7".  M,  Searth,  M.A,  His  Re- 
marks on  some  Ancient  Sculptured  Stones  still  preserved  in  this  island, 
and  others  once  known  to  exist,  particularly  those  recorded  to  have 
stood  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  with  a  plate  of  the 
fragments  at  Hackness.  Taunton,  1861.  —  lYom  the  Royal  University  of 
Christiania,  Solennia  Academica  Universitatis  Literarise  Begiae  Frederi- 
cianse  ante  L  annos  conditse,  die  11  Septembris,  anni  mdccclxi.  Cele- 
branda  indicit  Senatus  Academicus  Ghristianisa,  1861.  —  From  the 
Canadian  Institute,  The  Canadian  Journal,  N.S.,  34.  —  From  the  KiU 
henny  Archcological  Society,  Their  Papers  and  Proceedings,  No.  32. 

New  Membees. — George  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Haughton  Castle. 

English  Coin.  —  Mr.  Henry  Barton  exhibits  one  of  Wolsey's  York 
groats,  found  by  himself  at  Sowerby  Parks,  Thirsk,  about  1841. 

u  These  sigiutturet  are  Bomewbat  inooirectly  given  by  Allan's  copy. 
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LiBBART  Catalogue.  —  Resolved^  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Appleton, 
that  the  Printing  Committee  confer  with  Mr.  Dodd,  who  kindly  oflfers 
his  services  in  the  preparation  of  the  long-wanted  catalogue  of  the 
Society's  library,  and  report  on  the  subject  generally. 

Durham  Seals.  —  Mr.  Longstaffe  exhibits  a  sulphur  cast  of  the  mag- 
nificent seal  of  the  literary  chancellor,  Bishop  Bury,  probably  the  most 
chaste  and  beautiful  mediaeval  seal  in  existence,  obtained  from  Mr.  H. 
Laing,  of  Elder  Street,  Edinburgh,  seal-modeller:  also  a  number  of 
electrotype  impressions  of  Durham  seals,  from  the  extensive  cabinet  of 
Mr.  Trueman,  of  Durham  They  embrace  all  the  earlier  episcopal  seals, 
commencing  with  the  curious  saucer-shaped  one  of  Bp.  Canleph,  and 
the  celebrated  conventual  seal,  in  which  a  Koman  gem,  engraved  with 
the  head  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  serves  for  that  of  Saint  Oswald, 


GOLD  OENAMElin^  FOUND  IK  2!^0RTH  TYNEDALE. 

Db.  Charltok  has  exhibited  a  sketch,  drawn  from  recollection,  of  a 
golden  object  found  in  the  district  of  the  North  Tyne.  By  an  unfor- 
tunate neglect,  he  had  remained  uninformed  of  the  discovery,  until,  after 
a  fortnight's  exhibition  for  sale  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Joel,  silversmith, 
Newcastle,  this  article  of  treasure  trove  had  been  consigned  to  the 
melting-pot  in  July.  Its  weight  was  17  pennyweights,  and  its  form 
that  of  a  bow,  with  the  points  turned  inwards,  its  centre  being  twisted. 


THE  WEAVERS'  TOWER. 

Mb.  Fenwick  has  drawn  the  Society's  attention  to  the  possible  destruc- 
tion of  this  remaining  portion  of  the  fast- disappearing  town- wall  of 
Newcastle.  It  is  threatened  by  the  erection  of  a  police  station.  He 
remembers  the  circuit  of  the  whole  wall,  and  how  it  was  occupied  by 
the  military  during  the  last  French  war,  the  towers  forming  a  sort  of 
guardhouses.  Mr.  Clayton  believes  that  the  plans  of  the  Corporation  do 
not  involve  the  demolition  of  the  Weavers'  Tower.  The  Society  deems 
it  right,  by  a  memorial  in  favour  of  the  preservation  of  the  tower,  to 
fortify  the  hands  of  gentlemen  willing  to  maintain  any  interesting  fea- 
tures of  Newcastle.  By  a  singular  barbarism,  the  Pink  Tower  was 
levelled  to  make  way  for  a  part  of  the  John  Knox  Chapel.  It  was  a 
characteristic  and  picturesque  object,  and  would  have  formed  a  touch- 
ing and  suggestive  feature  had  it  been  incorporated  with  the  pacific 
building  to  which  it  succumbed. 
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NOTES  OF  A  TOUR  IN  SCOTLAND. 
Bt  Bobebt  White. 

Up  Dee- side,  a  little  west  of  Lumphanan  station,  and  upwards  of  twenty 
miles  west  of  Aberdeen,  I  observed  a  moated  mount  formed  for  defence 
against  hostile  neighbours.  The  top  is  flat,  and  may  be  about  fifty 
yards  in  diameter,  widening  down  to  the  base,  and  the  fosse  round  it, 
about  thirty  yards  wide,  is  filled  with  water.  A  low  stone  dyke  runs 
around  the  edge  of  the  summit,  but  this  is  of  modem  erection,  and  no 
traces  of  buildings  are  seen  upon  it.  I  also  noticed  a  mount  of  similar 
construction  up  the  river  Don,  near  the  railway  from  Aberdeen  to  In- 
verness. 

The  battle-field  of  Culloden  is  a  lofty  and  wide-rounded  moor,  nearly 
all  now  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Inverness. 
It  is  nearly  level  on  the  top,  ascending  gently  to  the  south-west,  and 
may  extend  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Standing  upon  it,  we  see 
on  the  east  a  higher  range  of  heathy  hills,  while,  to  the  north,  the  eye 
wanders  over  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Moray  Eirth  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  Eoss-shire.  On  the  west,  the  Firth  narrows  towards  Inverness, 
branching  up  into  Loch  Beauly,  among  dark  mountains,  while  Bon 
Wyvis  soars  above  them  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  I  was  fortunate 
in  having  the  company  of  two  young  gentlemen,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Simpson,  from  Dundee,  while  examining  the  field ;  and  Mr.  Monro,  the 
gamekeeper  at  Culloden  House,  very  obligingly  pointed  out  to  us  the 
several  places  of  interest.  Prince  Charles  occupied  the  highest  point  of 
the  moor  to  the  south-west,  about  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  mounted,  it  is  said,  a  very  large  stone,  two  yards  high, 
and  five  in  diameter,  near  to  the  public  road ;  and  the  battle  was  fought 
on  the  space  between  them.  An  old  cottage  is  still  standing  amid  a 
crop  of  oats,  which  was  occupied  by  an  aged  lame  man  when  the  contest 
commenced ;  and  a  cannon  ball  having  struck  the  pot  on  the  fire  in  which 
his  food  was  cooking,  he  drew  to  his  bed  and  lay  there  till  the  battle 
-was  fought.  At  the  edge  of  the  enclosure,  among  the  com,  Mr.  Monro 
showed  us  a  well  where  a  chief  of  the  clan  Macintosh  was  killed. 
Being  attacked  by  the  English  dragoons,  he  defended  himself  with  his 
dirk  and  claymore  so  bravely,  that  when  his  body  was  discovered,  about 
sixteen  of  his  foes  lay  dead  around  him.  Bobert  Chambers  records  the 
circumstance  with  some  variation,  quoting  from  a  note  at  page  200  of 

VOL.  VI.  H 
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''Gromek's  RemaiiiB/'  and  giying  the  name  of  the  Highlander  as  Golies 
Machaney  saying  that  he  killed  thirteen  of  the  enemy.  The  puhlic  road 
runs  over  a  slight  elevation  on  the  west  side  of  the  field,  consLsting  of 
several  acres  that  have  hitherto  escaped  the  leveUing  ploughshare.  On 
the  edge  of  this  ground,  towards  Inverness,  a  large  quantity  of  stones 
are  collected,  and  a  very  rough  foundation  laid  for  a  pyramid  to  com- 
memorate the  slain ;  but  not  being  put  together  in  accordance  with  the 
good  taste  prevalent  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  erection,  veiy  pro- 
perly, has  been  discontinued.  Eastward  again  from  this  spot,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  among  the  stunted  heather,  appear  the 
trenches,  stretching  due  north  and  south,  and  graves  all  green  with 
grass  where  the  brave  Highlanders  who  fell  there  repose.  On  our 
way  to  Inverness,  we  came  to  an  old  man,  breaking  stones,  who  had  seen 
several  men  that  were  present  at  the  battle,  but  they  disliked  to  hear  it 
mentioned. 

On  our  course  from  Inverness,  through  the  Caledonian  Canal,  we 
passed  on  our  right  a  ruined  castle,  which  had  belonged  to  the  clan  of 
Macdonells.  Still  further  on,  we  observed  a  small  obelisk  at  a  well  on 
the  margin  of  the  loch,  which  had  been  erected  to  preserve  an  incident 
of  the  following  tragedy : — The  young  chief  of  the  Macdonells  had  been 
murdered  by  a  distant  branch  of  the  same  family ;  a  vassal  of  the  old 
chieftain  went  to  avenge  the  deed,  and  killed  a  father  and  his  six  sons. 
Gutting  off  their  heads,  he  conveyed  the  latter  as  a  present  to  his  lord ; 
and,  on  passing  this  well,  he  washed  the  seven  bloody  trophies  therein, 
that  by  their  cleanly  appearance  they  might  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
receiver.  Such  was  the  outline  of  the  tale  as  it  was  told  me  in  sight  of 
the  memorial. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  bleak  and  rocky  island  of  lona,  whence  we 
see  Staffa  on  the  north,  is  a  cultivated  piece  of  land  comprising  about 
twenty  acres ;  some  cottages  and  dwelling  houses  are  upon  it.  But  the 
principal  objects  of  interest  are  an  old  monastery  or  nunnery,  and 
church,  both  unroofed,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  each  other ;  and 
ne^  to  the  church  is  an  old  burying  ground,  about  fifty  yards  square, 
with  a  chapel  in  it,  of  which  the  roof  is  also  gone.  In  this  place  of  the 
dead  are  either  seven  or  nine  rows  of  graves,  closely  packed  together,— 
one  containing  the  remains  of  above  forty  early  kings  of  Scotland,  four 
Irish  monarchs,  and  eight  Norwegian  princes.  The  gravestones  here 
are  very  numerous;'  indeed,  some  of  the  rows  are  nearly  covered  with 
them.  But  in  the  ruins  of  the  monastery,  and  especially  in  the  church, 
and  also  in  the  chapel  of  the  burying-ground,  are  a  large  number  of 
sculptured  stones,  all  in  a  state  of  decay,  but  exhibiting  much  artistic 
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beauty.  Not  many  are  of  freestone,  the  chief  portion  being  of  a  slatey 
character,  partaking  of  the  common  rag  stone,  upon  which  workmen 
sharpen  their  tools.  Halfway  between  the  monastery  and  church,  close 
by  the  footpath,  is  a  tall  ancient  cross,  and  in  the  garth  of  the  church  is 
another  magnificent  cross,  covered  to  the  top  with  old  moss,  and  not  less 
than  fourteen  feet  high,  placed  in  a  huge  pedestal  of  red  granite,  the 
comers  of  which  are  all  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  sea  air.  Well 
might  Br.  Johnson  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  this 
hallowed  spot !  I  had  one  regret  on  viewing  it,  which  was,  that  in 
Britain  we  have  Antiquarian  Societies  all  over  the  land,  and  an  Arches- 
ological  Institute,  and  among  these  bodies  no  attempt  has,  to  my  know- 
ledge, been  made  to  throw  a  roof  over  some  suitable  portion  of  these 
ruins,  and  gather  the  remaining  monuments  under  it,  that  they  may  be 
preserved  to  future  times,  telling  those  who  come  after  us  what  was 
done  in  lona  during  the  early  period  of  our  church  history. 

The  lighter  departments  of  our  literature  have  charms,  however,  for 
us,  equally  powerful  as  carved  stones.  I  landed  at  Greenock  to  see  the 
last  resting  place  of  ''Highland  Mary,''  the  girl  who  caught  attention, 
and  drew  forth  some  beautiful  strains  from  the  great  national  poet  of 
Scotland.  A  large  and  very  beautiful  monument  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  her  grave.  On  journeying  to  Ayr  and  Alio  way  Kirk,  I  made  free  to 
intrude  upon  the  privacy  of  Misses  Agnes  and  Isabella  Begg,  nieces  of 
Bobert  Bums.  Two  months  ago,  I  exhibited  in  this  room  specimens  of 
the  bard's  handwriting,  and  drew  thereby  an  inference  respecting  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  Accordingly,  it  was  with  no  small  satisfiEUition  that  I 
learned,  from  the  lips  of  these  amiable  members  of  the  Bums  family,  the 
correctness  of  my  supposition,  for  his  eyes  and  hair  were  not  black,  but  of 
dark  brown.  I  also  visited  the  poet's  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomson,  at 
Hope  Cottage,  near  Glasgow,  and  thought  I  discovered,  in  her  eyes  and 
brow,  much  of  the  intellectual  expression  we  see  in  the  portraits  of  her 
father.  Charles  Dickens  himself  is  not  more  remarkable  for  this  pecu- 
liarity of  countenance. 

When  at  Glasgow,  I  could  not  forbear  going  over  to  Stirling,  and,  in 
company  with  my  two  young  friends,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Simpson, 
for  we  still  kept  together,  I  walked  once  more  over  the  ground  at  Ban- 
nockbum.  We  were  again  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  Mr.  Laird,  game- 
keeper on  the  estate,  another  frank  and  intelligent  man,  who  pointed 
out  to  us  several  localities  connected  with  the  history  of  the  battle. 
What  I  leamed  only  tended  to  confirm  my  opinion  of  the  great  talents 
Bobert  Bruce  possessed  as  a  consummate  general.  In  case  of  defeat,  he 
had  done  all  he  could  to  preserve  the  remainder  of  his  army ;  but  for- 
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tnne  at  last  smiled  upon  him,  and  he  became,  through  the  means  he 
possessed,  the  instrument  of  saving  his  country  fh>m  foreign  dominion. 

[Mr.  White  also  described  the  stool  or  rather  bench  of  repentance 
preserved  in  the  west  church  of  Greenock.  Dr.  Bruce  has  seen  the 
rebuke  administered  in  Glasgow.  The  punishment  is  permitted  by  law 
in  England,  but  its  enforcement  and  its  white  sheet  and  other  accom- 
paniments are  fading  into  tradition.] 


ROMAN  CARLISLE. 

Dr.  Bruce  has  given  some  information  and  exhibited  sketches  obtained 
from  Mr.  Henry  T.  Wake,  of  Scotby,  of  some  Roman  remains  discovered 
in  May  last,  on  the  site  of  Mr.  Thomas  Blair's  house,  near  the  "Journal" 
office  in  English  Street,  Carlisle ;  in  rebuilding  which  office,  it  will  be 
remembered,  former  discoveries  took  place.  There  are  three  inscribed 
stones.  One  with  a  sunk  square  at  the  top,  evidently  for  the  reception 
of  statues  of  the  goddess-mothers,  the  Fates,  is  inscribed  in  two  lines : 

MATRIB.  PABC  PRO  SALVT — 3ANCTIAE  GEMINAE. 

Another,  a  votive  altar,  with  the  name  iait^abivs  amongst  other 
lettering,  is  very  mutilated.  The  third,  though  mutilated,  has  a  perfect 
inscription  : — parcis — probo — dona  talis — pateb.  v.  s.— l.  m. 

The  coins  found  are  corroded  and  unimportant ;  one  seems  to  be  a 
small  brass  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Among  the  fragments  of  Samian 
ware  is  one  stamped  .  .  aekiijakvs.  Some  large  oak  cisterns,  puddled 
with  clay,  brought  from  a  distance,  have  also  been  found.  The  two 
first  were  supposed  to  be  coffins,  but  a  third  proved  to  be  6  feet  square ; 
Their  boards  were  about  If  in.  thick,  and  were  fastened  together  with 
wooden  pegs. 

In  the  same  street  some  other  reUcs  of  Roman  dominion  had  also  been 
found  not  long  before.  There  was  a  little  glass  lachrymatory,  entire, 
and  many  fragments  of  Samian  and  other  pottery ;  among  them  the 
following : — A  mortarium  with  spout,  a  large  piece,  stamped  in  two 
places  with  avstimanv.  A  Samian  mortarium,  with  a  hole  through  it,  and 
a  lion's  mouth,  through  which  the  liquid  ran.  A  piece  of  a  vessel  made 
of  a  dark  slate-coloured  material,  glazed,  and  very  hard  and  thin, 
slightly  ornamented  with  diagonal  dashes  placed  close  together,  and, 
to  Mr.  Wake's  eye,  of  finer  pottery  than  the  best  Samian  ware  that  ho 
had  seen. 
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HALTWHISTLE  AlO)  THE  ROMAN  WALL. 

The  church  of  Haltwhistle  fomiB  the  first  object  of  curiosity.^  It  is 
described  as  being  wholly  Early  English  (modemisnoLs  excepted),  with 
three  elegant  lancets  in  the  east  end,  and  trefoiled  sedilia.  On  the  left 
of  the  altar  lies  a  recumbent  figure,  minus  the  legs,  but  still  displaying 
the  well  known  corn-sheaves  and  fess  of  the  Blenkinsops  on  his  shield. 
On  the  right  is  the  remarkable  tombstone  figured,  under  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  Boutell's  Christian  Monuments.  On  the  dexter  of  a  flori- 
ated cross  is  a  sword  with  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Blenkinsop,  on 
the  sinister  a  pilgrim's  staff  and  scrip,  the  latter  charged  with  a  single 
oom-sheaf.  Partly  behind  a  pew  on  the  left  is  another  stone  possessing 
some  interest,  as  marking  by  some  uncouth  rhymes  (printed  in  Bell's 
IUi3rme8  of  I^orthem  Bards,  210)  the  resting  place  of  Bishop  Eidley's 
brother,  "  the  laird  of  Waltoun."  The  pews  of  the  seventeenth  century 
have  had  their  terminations  sawn  off,  and  the  church  generally  has  suf- 
fered not  a  little. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  attractions  in  Haltwhistle.  One,  the  Castle- 
hill,  a  natural  mound  of  earth,  with  a  wall  on  its  southern  side,  but 
furnished  with  a  picturesque  camp  by  throwing  a  barrier  round  the  top 
to  the  east,  north,  and  west.  The  other,  a  fine  peel-house,  said  to  bo 
the  manor-house,  situate  "  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  village,  on 
the  slope  of  the  bank  above  the  bum.  On  the  south-west  comer  of 
this  building  is  a  small  projecting  turret,  with  peep-holes ;  a  winding 
stone  stair  leads  up  to  the  second  floor,  which  consists  of  thin  stone  flags 
laid  upon  massive  wooden  rafters." 

These  are  Mr.  Robert  White's  words,  and  let  him  describe  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  awaiting  the  progress  of  his  brethren  along  the  Haltwhistle 
Bum.     "At  a  rapid  turn,  among  rocks  gleaming  out  amid  the  green 

'  See  Hodgson,  part  2,  vol.  iii.,  123,  as  to  the  remains  of  an  curlier  cemetery,  where 
it  Ib  Bupposed  that  a  former  church  stood.  **  In  all  old  authorities  the  name  is  com- 
monly -written  HautwTscl,  Hautwisel,  or  Hautwysill."  The  ihurch  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Aldan,  the  first  bishop  of  Lindisfame. 
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trees  whicli  sliadow  them,  may  be  seen  the  stream,  coloured  by  the 
moss  whence  it  has  come,  and  brawling  oyer  the  stony  channel  till  its 
waves  are  whitened  into  foam.  On  the  npper  side  of  the  bridge,  look- 
ing down,  is  another  lovely  prospect.  The  water  glides  onward  till,  at 
a  short  distance,  it  washes  the  bottom  of  a  grey  rock,  whose  sammit 
reaches  a  bank,  which  is  covered  with  heather,  at  this  season  in  full 
bloom  and  beanty." 

Where  this  pretty  rivulet  crosses  the  Stanegate,  a  large  temporary 
encampment  of  the  Bomans  is  reached.  Here  they  have  had  a  quarry, 
and  Mr.  Clayton  tells  the  tourists  that  on  a  removal  of  earth  some  years 
ago,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  rock,  he  saw  the  inscription  ueoio  vi. 
Yictrtx.  He  gave  directions  to  have  the  inscription  preserved,  but  the 
nert  time  he  passed  it  was  gone.   Let  antiquaries  copy  while  they  may. 

Diverging  from  the  bum,  the  Wall  is  reached  at  the  Cawfields  mile- 
castle,  which  was  excavated  by  Mr.  Clayton,  its  owner,  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  and  revealed  that  these  little  forts  had  wide  and  massive 
portals  opening  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south.  But  massive  as 
the  masonry  is,  some  of  the  stones  have  recently  been  overturned,  a  feet 
not  surprising  when  we  consider  how  merciless  is  the  destruction  in 
later  piles,  and  of  holier  associations,  by  ^Northumbrians,  but  not  by 
uneducated  ones.  To  the  present  paragraph  might  well  be  appended 
the  words  which  closed  the  last. 

The  Wall  is  measured  at  Cawfields,  and  found  to  be  in  width  8  feet 
9  inches.  Proceeding  westward,  the  north  of  the  crags  is  taken,  and 
their  massive  grandeur  much  enjoyed.  ^  nd  now  the  bum  is  again 
reached,  cutting  the  Wall,  and  is  not  fordable.  This  is  a  misadventure 
which  none  of  the  party,  not  even  Mr.  Clayton  or  Dr.  Bmce,  have  ex- 
perienced before.  So  the  bridge  must  again  be  reached,  and  the  tra- 
vellers return  to  the  Wall  on  the  western  side  of  the  stream.  At 
Haltwhistle  Bum-head  Mr.  Campbell  indicates,  in  the  wall  of  an  out- 
house, a  centurial  stone,  bearing  two  mde  lines  of  inscription,  seemingly 
0  LOGVS — ^svAvi.  A  stone  similarly  inscribed  is  in  Mr.  Clayton's  posses- 
sion at  Chesters.  So  a  centurion,  Logus  Suavis,  has  commanded  a  troop 
engaged  on  the  building  of  the  Wall,  and  his  name  is  perpetuated  in 
the  stones  designating  the  commencement  and  termination  of  each  por- 
tion of  the  great  undertaking. 

-^sica,  or  Great  Chesters,  is  reached.  Mr.  Lowes  receives  his  visitors 
with  all  hospitality,  and  shows  two  carved  stones  which  have  been  dug 
out  of  the  station.  He  says  that,  some  years  ago,  parties  would  come  and 
dig  holes  in  the  ancient  works  under  the  shade  of  night,  and  depart  before 
daylight.     Here,  too,  Mr.  White  has  something  to  say,  but  his  reflections 
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on  the  Eoman  sway  bend  to  the  laws  of  rhyme  and  measure,  and  are  ad- 
dressed **  To  a  Friend  on  visiting  the  Roman  Wall."  They  will  doubt- 
less one  day  appear  in  a  collection  of  his  effusions.  Meantime  we  must 
again  resort  to  his  prose,  more  useful  if  not  more  elegant,  and  with  him 
*'  pass  Gockmount,  and  ascend  still  higher  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wall, 
till  we  see  for  several  hundred  yards  the  barrier,  consisting  of  eight  and 
nine  courses  of  stone,  reaching  above  the  head  of  Dr.  Bruce  when  he 
stands  dose  to  it.  The  loftiest  point  is  the  summit  of  Walton  Crags, 
about  860  feet  above  sea  level,  and  from  here  the  view  around  in  every 
direction  is  delightful.  Solway  Firth  stretches  up  into  the  level  land 
to  the  west,  like  a  waving  stripe  of  silver.  Wide  moors  extend  far  to 
the  north,  making  one  sigh  for  the  fair  fields  and  fertile  plains  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England.  Descending  abruptly  from  this  eleva- 
tion, the  excursionists  approach  Walton  and  its  surrounding  scenes, 
'hallowed  by  the  early  footsteps  of  the  martyr  Ridley.'  King  Ar- 
thur's Well,  close  to  the  ruined  Wall,  with  some  carved  stones  lying 
about  it,  is  visited.  Passing  over  the  '  bright  blue  limestone  which 
covers  the  whin  rock,'  some  chive  garlic,  which  grows  wild  here,  is 
pulled  and  tasted.  Then  Walton,  with  its  old  memories,  is  left  behind, 
and  we  press  forward  by  a  road  that  runs  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
*  Nine  Mcks  of  ThirlwaU'  to  the  station  of  Magna,  or  Carvoran."  This 
was  visited  by  the  Society  two  years  ago,  and  need  not  be  reverted  to. 
The  touiists  proceed  to  Gilsland,  and  dine  there  before  their  return  to 
Newcastle. 

Mr.  White  observes  that  "  those  who  wish  to  see  the  Roman  Wall  in 
its  best  state  of  preservation  cannot  do  better  than  go  by  rail  to  Green- 
head,  where  they  can  examine  the  ruins  of  Thirlwall  Castle,  and  the 
station  of  Magna,  pass  over  the  Nine  Nicks  of  Thirlwall,  examine  Wal- 
ton, and  ascend  the  crags  above  it  to  the  north-east ;  then  descend  to 
Great  Chesters,  and  see  Cawfields  Mile-castle.  If  tired  here,  they  can 
turn  down  to  Haltwhistle ;  but  if  they  have  nerve  and  strength  left, 
they  can  advance  on  to  Borcovicus,  seeing  the  Northumberland  Lakes 
as  they  proceed,  where  they  will  be  much  gratified,  and  then  bending 
southward  to  Bardon  MUl,  the  train  will  take  them  up,  and  convey 
them  homeward  on  their  way." 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  4  SEPTEMBER,  1861. 
John  Fenwich,  Esq.,  F.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations. — Fram  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith.  R^ponBO  de  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  aux  Observations  faites  par  M.  E.  Robert  sur  le  Diluvium  du 
Departement  de  la  Somme.  —  By  Mr.  Edward  Thompson.  A  Prassian 
coin  of  1703,  found  by  him  on  the  Leazes.  —  By  the  Rev.  James 
Everett.  A  rubbing  from  the  brasses  on  the  gi-avestone  of  Sir  John 
Eadcliffe  in  Crosthwaite  church. 

Burmese  Idol.  —  The  Rev.  E.  Sussey  Adamson  sends  for  exhibition 
an  ancient  figure  of  the  Burmese  Idol,  Gaudama,  brought  home  by  his 
brother,  Captain  Adamson,  37th  Grenadiers,  M.  N.  I.,  who  was  stationed 
sometime  at  Tongoo,  where  it,  with  several  others,  was  dug  out  of  a 
pagoda  which  was  demoKshed  in  the  construction  of  some  new  fortifi- 
cations. 

LiBEART  Catalogue.  —  Resolved^  that  a  Catalogue  of  the  Society's 
books,  prints,  and  drawings  be  forthwith  prepared  by  Mr.  Dodd,  and  be 
printed  to  range  with  the  Archseologia  -^liana,  extra  copies  being 
printed  off  for  sale. 


AN  ANTIQUE  MANTELPIECE,  AT  WINTRINGHAM, 

NEAR  ST.  NEOT'S. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Everett. 

At  Wintringham,  near  St.  Neot's,  in  Huntingdonshire,  is  an  old 
house,  with  from  five  to  six  hundred  acres  of  land  attached  to  it.  The 
house  has  been  considerably  renewed  at  one  end,  and  entirely  so  in  the 
front.  One  of  the  large  projecting  mantlepieces,  curiously  carved 
with  letters  and  figures,  is  still  entire,  of  which  I  took  a  drawing  in 
July,  1845.  Several  of  the  old  timbers,  panellings,  mouldings,  &c  ,  are 
also  to  be  seen^^with  the  original  staircase.  In  connexion  with  the  lat- 
ter, and  forming  part  of  it,  is  a  curiously  constructed  place,  which,  un- 
less pointed  out,  would  escape  the  cursory  notice  of  a  stranger.  It  goes 
by  the  name  of  ^Hhe  PriesVs  Sole  ;  "  and,  according  to  tradition,  was 
tbe  place  in  which  the  priest  was  wont  to  conceal  himself  in  "  troub- 
lous times."  It  will  admit  of  a  person  standing  upright  in  it,  with  his 
hands  and  arms  pinioned  by  his  side ;  and  there  he  might  hear  all  that 
might  be  said  in  the  adjoining  rooms,  together  with  the  feet  of  persons 
passing  to  and  fro,  without  suspicion. 
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Tradition  also  states,  that  Elizabeth  was  here  during  the  reign  of 
Mary.  The  building  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  religious 
house.  The  house,  bam,  stables,  and  garden,  all  surrounded  by  a  moat, 
still  filled  with  water,  occupy  not  less  than  an  acre  of  ground.  Found- 
ations of  other  buildings,  now  covered  with  grass,  are  traceable  on  the 
outside  of  the  large  moat,  with  a  moat  of  their  own,  evidently  connected 
with  the  house,  which  tradition  marks  out  as  the  site  of  the  chapel. 
The  original  dove-cote,  nested  from  top  to  bottom  on  four  sides,  occupies 
its  ancient  position  ;  and  other  out  buildings  bear  the  marks  of  great  age. 

The  earliest  date  on  the  old  mantlepiece  is  1567j  the  probability, 
therefore,  is  that  if  any  portion  of  the  carvings  are  to  be  considered 
commemorative  of  Elizabeth's  visit  or  temporary  residencQ,  they  must 
have  been  executed  after  her  ascension  to  the  throne,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  period  of  her  visit,  the  initials  being  inappropriate  during 
the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary.  The  persecutions  endured  by  Elizabeth, 
her  confinement  at  Woodstock,  and  removals  from  place  to  place,  are 
matters  of  history. 

The  letters  "K.P."  and  "E.P."  on  the  mantelpiece  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  initials  of  the  names  of  two  of  the  family  of  the  Paynes,  male 
and  female,  who  formerly  possessed  the  property.  Sir  Walter  Mildmay 
might  be  a  successor  of  the  Paynes,  as  they  —  in  reading  from  left  to 
right  —  may  be  supposed  to  take  precedence.  The  date  below  his 
name,  may  denote  either  the  date  of  the  carving,  or  the  period  of  his 
entering  upon  the  property. 

The  main  features  of  the  mantelpiece  are  two  armorial  panels.  The 
first  presents  the  royal  arms,  France  (the  fleurs-de-lis  arranged  1  and  2 
instead  of  2  and  1)  and  England  quarterly.  At  the  sides  of  the  base 
are  the  letters  **  E.R."  Above  the  shield  is  a  sort  of  a  cap  of  liberty  upon 
which  is  a  small  cross,  and  at  the  sides  of  this  an  inscription  on  a  scroll 
or  curtain  attacked  by  a  serpent : — dnv  .  a  .  dno — spalm  112.  Below  the 
shield  is  spes  .  kea  .  in  .  deo  .  est.  To  the  right  of  the  above  is  the  other 
coat : — Per  fess  nebulee,  in  chief  some  bird  (a  martlet  or  chough  ?)  in 
base  a  greyhound's  head  couped.     Above  the  shield  : — sie  .  waltek  . 

inLDMAY  .  A?,    Din.    M.D.LX.VII.        BeloW    it : — VEMTAS  .  VraCIT  .  OMNIA, 

The  arms  given  to  Sir  Walter  in  Glover's  ordinary  are : — Per  fess 
nebulee,  argent  and  sable,  three  greyhounds'  heads  counterchanged,  col- 
lared gules,  studded  gold.  To  the  left  of  the  royal  arms  are  some  other 
panels.  On  two  crown-like  objects  are  the  initials  R.P.  and  E.P.  Below 
the  former  is  nosse  {noace)  teipsvm  ;  below  the  latter  kekento  .  mohi  . 
JNext  to  Mildmay's  coat  is  an  ascending  scroll  inscribed  tbnbt  .  copvla  • 
iBKVPTA  .  AHPLi  {ample?)  below  which  the  date  1567  is  repeated. 
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From  the  new  edition  of  the  Monasticon,  we  find  that  the  Prior  of 
St.  Keot's  held  extensiye  possessions  in  Wintringham,  and  an  inqnisitioii 
of  his  possessions  taken  13  April,  44  Edw.  III.,  heads  them  by  mention- 
ing that  he  "has  at  Monkesherdwyk  and  Wyntryngham,  in  the  same 
parish  of  St.  Neots,  a  messuage  called  Monkesgraunge,  which  same 
messuage  is  worth  nothing  yearly  beyond  reprises.  The  fruits  and 
herbage  there  are  worth  yearly  18^.  The  same  prior  holds  there  720 
acres  of  land,  &c."  In  1636,  Henry  VIII.  granted  to  Sir  Kichard 
Williams,  alias  Cromwell,  the  site  of  the  monastery  and  all  his  messu- 
ages, lands,  &c.,  called  the  demesne  lands  of  the  monastery  in  the  towns, 
fields,  parishes  or  hamlets  of  Seynt  Neds,  Wynteringham,  and  Harde- 
wyke.  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  "the  Golden 
knight"  and  the  grandfather  of  the  Protector,  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Elizabeth,  who  slept  at  his  seat  of  Hinchinbrook  in  1564.  And,  in 
1597,  Francis  Cromwell,  Esq.,  of  Hardwick,  died  seised  of  "  the  site  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Keot's  (called  Hhe  Fermerie'),  and  80  acres  of 
pasture  at  Great  and  Little  Wintringham  ('the  Birches'),  held  of  the 
crown  by  military  service." 


ANCIENT  CHIBTIRGEIIY. 

Thb  Society  of  Barber-Chirui^eons,  with  Chandlers,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  have  presented  their  startling  collection  of  old  and  deadly  surgi- 
cal weapons  wherewith  the  lieges  were  of  old  tormented,  to  our  anti- 
quarian museum.  Among  them  are  ''  cauters  actual "  to  bum  the  ends 
of  the  veins  after  amputation,  a  process  much  commended  in  cases  of 
putrefaction  above  "  knitting  "  with  the  ligator  by  Dr.  Peter  Lowe  in  his 
<<  Discourse  of  the  whole  art  of  Chynirgerie,"  published  in  lie  early 
part  of  the  1 7th  century.  The  curious  may  refer  to  this  book  for  repre- 
sentations of  the  old  instruments  and  all  the  horrors  of  their  application. 
Above  the  case  in  which  the  specimens  are  hung  is  a  spirited  carving  of 
the  insignia  of  the  fellowship. 

Abhs.  Quarterly :  1  and  4,  Black,  three  silver  fleams ;  2  and  Z, 
Silver,  a  red  rose  crowned  and  seeded  in  gold.  Between  the  four  quar- 
ters, a  red  cross  of  St.  George,  charged  with  a  golden  Hon  passant 
guardant. 

CnEST.     A  gold  opinions  with  wings  indprsed. 

Motto.    De  preseientia  Dei, 

SxrpFOBTEBs.  Two  red  panthers,  spotted  with  black,  gorged  and 
chained  in  gold. 
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Some  differences  will  be  found  between  these  bearings  and  those  of 
the  London  Company.  It  wonld  be  very  desirable  if  the  local  evidences 
of  the  burghal  heraldry  were  collected.  "Walker  and  Bichardson,  in 
their  compilation,  professedly  reduced  the  arms  of  the  companies  to  the 
descriptions  in  Edmondson's  Heraldry,  forgetting  the  honesty  of  local 
distinctions,  and  the  variations  of  the  London  coats  at  different  periods. 

Besides  the  instruments,  the  gift  comprises  a  wooden  case.  The  door 
is  painted  with  a  grisly  skeleton,  and  when  opened  discloses  ''  An  Ab- 
stract of  Orders  to  be  kept  and  observed  among  the  Fellowshipp  of  Bar- 
ber Chirui^eons,  Wax  and  Tallow  Chandlers,  in  Newcastie  upon  Tine.*' 
Two  columns  respectively  comprise  those  found  "in  the  Book  of  Orders,^* 
and  those  "  in  the  Ordinary." 


DOCUMENTS  TOUCHING  STAINTON  IN  THE  CRAGS, 
EzTEACTEi)  BY  W.  H.  Bbockstt  fkom  THE  Stbeatlam  MxnrocEirTS. 

The  second  of  these  is  important  in  connection  with  the  pedigree  of 
the  Headlams  given  in  4  Surtees's  Durham,  98,  99,  and  gives  the 
curious  addition  of  Alanson  to  the  grantor's  name.  The  third  is  a 
more  satisfactory  buttress  than  any  of  the  somewhat  similar  documents 
there  quoted  to  the  authenticity  of  the  remarkable  memorandum  printed 
in  3  Surtees's  Durham,  266.  The  latter,  bearing  internal  evidence  of 
a  date  after  1474,  is  only  quoted  from.  '^Johnson's  MSS.,"  and  perpetu- 
ates a  "  foul  rebuke"  administered  by  the  bishop's  justice  itinerant,  be- 
fore 1457,  in  the  session  at  Sadberge  on  the  Hyll,  to  the  parson  of 
Bombaldkirk,  who  had  taken  imlawful  seisin  of  Stainton  without  let- 
ters of  attorney,  and  swore  that  the  estate  he  took  was  lawftd,  in  sup- 
port of  a  feoffinent  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  '^  Henry  Hedlcm, 
and  his  attumey  Jak  Godwyn."  We  have  not  seen  any  charter  of  feoff- 
ment firom  Henry  do  Hedlam,  but  it  probably  occurs  in  the  Streatlam 
archives.  Among  them  is  a  release,  as  if  the  feoffment  was  thought  to 
have  been  duly  made.  The  seal  is  gone.  The  writing  is  peculiar,  as 
if  the  writer  rested  on  the  right  hand  part  of  the  point,  instead  of  the 
left  one  as  usual  in  mediaeval  caligraphy.  Perhaps  it  is  the  hand- 
writing of  Jack  Godwin  himself.  An  abstract  of  it  forms  our  first 
document.     Eppilly  succeeded  Laton  at  Eomaldkirk  in  14.32. 

I.  A.D.  1415. — Pateat  universis  per  presentes  quod  ego,  Henricus  de 
Hedlam,  remisi,  relaxavi,  et  omnino,  pro  me  et  heredibus  meis,  quietum 
clamavi  ThomsB  Sourale  de  Castrobemardi  et  Johanni  de  EppUby  ju- 
niori,  capellanis,  totum  jus  et  clameum  quae  habeo,  habui,  sen  quovi&- 
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modo  habere  potero,  in  omnibuB  terns  et  tenementiB  meis,  redditibas  et 
serviciis,  commoditatibus  proficuis  commmiiB  et  juribus  quibuscumque, 
cum  omnibus  suis  pertinenciis,  quse  habui  in  Yilla  et  tenitorio  de  Stayn- 
ton  in  le  Karres.  Ita  vero  quod  nee  ego,  &c.  Et  ego,  &c.  warantizabi- 
mu8,  &c.  In  cujus,  &c.  Hiis  testibus,  Domino  Johanne  de  Laton, 
Bectore  Ecclesise  Sancti  Rumaldi,  Radulpho  Cradock,  Johanne  Jamez, 
Johanne  Cok,  Thoma  de  Kesham,  cum  alus.  Datum  apud  Lirtyngton, 
die  Lunse  proxima  ante  festum  Sancti  Gregorii  papse,  anno  regis  Henrici 
quinti  post  conquestum  AngliaB  tercio. 

II.  A.D.  1439. — Sciant  presentes  et  futuri,  quod  ego  Johannes  Alanson 
de  Hedlam,  dedi,  concessi,  et  hac  prcsenti  carta  mca  confinnavi,  Galfrido 
de  Hedlam  filio  meo  et  Willelmo  Belasys  de  Henknoll  consanguineo  nieo 
omnia  terras,  tenementa,  redditus,  et  servicia  mea,  quae  habeo  in  villa 
et  territorio  de  Hedlam,  et  in  villis  et  temtoriis  de  Ingilton  et  Stayn- 
ton  in  le  Cragges.  Habenda — predictis  Galfrido  et  Willelmo,  heredibus 
et  assignatis  eorum,  impeq)otuum,  de  capitalibus  dominis  feodorum 
Buorum,  per  servicia  inde  debita  et  de  jure  consueta.  Et  ego  vero  pre- 
dictus  Johannes  et  heredes  mei  omnia — warantizabimus.  —  Hiis  testibus, 
"Willelmo  Pudsay,  vicomite  Dun  elm.,  Henrico  Alwent,  Johanne  Morton 
de  Morton,  Johanne  Bedale  de  Killerby,  et  multis  aliis.  Dat.  apud 
Hedlam,  sexto  die  mensis  Maii,  anno  regni  regis  Henrici  sexti  post  con- 
questum AnglisB  septimodecimo. 

III.  A.D.  1442.—  Be  it  knawcn  to  all  maner  of  men  that  thir  presentes 
Beys  or  herys  that  I  sir  Robert  Bower  prest  of  Bemardcastell  was  confes- 
seure  to  Jak  Godwyn  of  the  same  towne  knawleged  to  me  on  his  dede 
bed  that  he  neuer  dcliuerd  possession  of  none  land  that  was  Henry 
Heidlames  in  Staynton  in  le  Cragges  and  the  forsaid  Henry  Btode  full 
in  possession  the  day  of  his  dede.  And  for  alsmekill  as  it  is  medfuU 
and  nedfull  euer  ilk  cristen  man  to  here  witnes  to  trewth,  I  the  forsaid 
sir  Robert  to  this  beforesaide  put  to  my  scale.  Witnes  sir  John  Bower 
prest  Willyam  Bellacyso  and  Henry  Crostwayte.  Made  at  Bemard- 
castell the  fourt  day  of  may  the  yere  of  kyng  Henry  the  sexte  efter  the 
conquestum  twenty. 


THE  SAXON  INSCRIPTION  AT  BECKERMONT. 

Until  the  publication  of  Mr.  Haigh^s  reading  of  the  remaining  words  on 
one  of  the  two  broken  crosses  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Bridget's,  Beck- 
ermont,  Cumberland,  the  monastery  of  Pacgnalaech,  at  which  Tuda, 
bishop  of  Lindisfame,  died  in  664,  was  generally  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Pincanhalch  where  Archbishop  Eanbald  held  a  synod  in  798, 
and  consequently  with  Eincalech,  the  modem  Finchale.* 

^  See  the  authorities  in  3  Archseologia  .£liana,  4to  scries,  103,  and  Reginald's  Life 
of  St.  Godric,  Surtees  Society,  69,  70. 
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Mr.  Haigh,  as  will  be  remembered,'  read  the  inBcription — 

Hir  teegeed  Here  enehsed 

Tuda  scfoar  lUda  bishop, 

Quselm-ter  The  ploffue  destruction 

foran  fsBls  e-  hefore^  the  reward 

rxnauuang-  of  Paradise 

as  sefteer  after. 

Thus  Beckermont  was  identified  with  Paegnalaech. 

But,  at  the  Carlisle  Congress  of  1859,  Mr  Maughan  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing version  : — 

Hir  baekne  Here  beacons 

tuda  setah  two  set  up 

qehen  Arlec  queen  Arlec 

for  KTin  Atbfe  for  her  son  Athfeschar. 

schar  bid  urra  Fray  for  our 

saula  souls. 

A  discrepancy  more  ludicrous  can  hardly  be  conceived.  Yet  Mr.  Haigh's 
drawing  gives  a  perfect  legend,  and  Mr.  Maughan  says  that  tlie  inscrip- 
tion is  almost  perfect,  and  the  only  doubtful  part  the  t  of  setah,  which 
might  be  a  d.  He  traces  his  queen's  name  in  Arlecdon,  a  few  miles 
south-east  of  St.  Bridget's. 

The  Rev.  Feed.  Addison,  of  Cleator,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, has  exhibited  to  our  Society  two  veiy  careful  rubbings  of  the  in- 
scription, agreeing  in  aU  respects  with  each  other,  disagreeing  materially 
in  the  perfect  sculptures  from  both  of  the  above  readings,  and  exhibiting 
an  amount  of  decay  in  the  inscription,  and  consequent  uncertainty  of 
any  reading,  which  was  not  anticipated.  His  conclusion  is,  that  the 
reading  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Such  a  communication  from  a  local  observer  unwedded  to  a  theory 
is  deserving  of  every  attention,  and  it  will  be  well  at  present  not  to  rely 
upon  the  inscription  as  an  evidence.  The  Editor  has  submitted  the  rub- 
bings to  Mr.  Hfdgh,  but  he  was  unable,  without  having  a  cast,  to  explain 
the  apparent  discrepancies  between  them  and  the  squeezed  paper  ho  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Parkinson. 

In  the  number  of  the  strokes  the  rubbings  much  resemble  the  en- 
graving in  Lysons's  volume  devoted  to  Cumberland,  though  the  curves 
in  that  publication  are  far  from  being  correct.  The  first  line  or  two  of 
the  inscription  may  be  wanting,  and  the  remainder  begin  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence.  The  differences  between  the  more  perfect  parts,  as 
rubbed,  and  the  former  readings  are  obvious. 

2  See  1  Arch.  -Eliana,  8vo,  149. 
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The  fourth  of  the  letters  in  the  first  line  appears  to  have  been 
properly  read  by  Mr.  Haigh  as  t.  Judging  from  its  shape  there 
and  apparently  at  the  end  of  line  3|  there  is  no  room  for  its  arm 
in  the  supposed  word  Titda.  At  the  close  of  the  same  line  there  is* a 
stroke  fewer  than  in  Mr.  Haigh' s  drawing,  and  other  material  varia- 
tions. The  third  line  seems  to  end  in  et.  A  careful  investigation  of 
the  stone  by  a  competent  authority  may  detect  misconceptions  of  the 
more  perfect  parts  of  these  rubbings  and  supply  omissions  of  worn  de- 
tail. A  cast  of  the  inscription  was  exhibited  at  the  Carlisle  Congress 
by  Mr.  John  Dixon,  bookseller,  Whitehaven. 

Me.  Dixon,  since  the  foregoing  remarks  were  written,  has  kindly  for- 
warded his  cast,  which  amply  bears  out  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Addison's 
rubbings. 

THE  WINSTON  CROSS. 
On  showing  the  Saxon  fragment  firom  Winston  (figured  at  p.  24)  to  Mr. 
Haigh,  he  olSered  a  much  more  probable  explanation  of  one  side  than 
that  which  suggested  St.  Lawrence.  He  thought  that  the  harrow- 
shaped  object  was  the  chair  or  seat  on  which  a  figure  is  seated,  looking 
to  the  dexter.  Only  the  lower  part  of  this  figure,  which  is  dressed  in  a 
long  robe,  is  visible.  The  figures  in  niches  are  placed  in  a  relation  of 
adoration  to  him.  There  is  a  sitting  figure  on  a  chair  of  plainer  form 
on  one  of  the  Sandbach  crosses  in  Cheshire.  (See  Lysons's  Cheshire.) 


DURHAM  ABBEY  YARD. 
Ms.  Tbuehan  has  exhibited  an  electrotype  facsimile  of  a  curious  object 
discovered  in  an  interment  in  the  Cathedral  burial  ground,  like  a 
small  handle,  or  a  loop  to  be  fastened  with  a  padlock.     It  bears  the 
French  maxim : — ftw^t  hitn* 


WARKWORTH  CHANCEL. 
The  Rev.  J.  W.  Dunn  has  exhibited  a  cast  of  a  small  incised  inscription 
on  the  interior  jamb  of  the  old  priest's  door  in  the  chancel  of  Wark- 
worth.  By  his  directions  it  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  the  recent 
repairs  of  the  church.  The  letters  seem  to  form  Eewyhy  or  some  such 
word,  in  a  mediaeval  cursive  hand.  Does  the  surname  Hewison  give 
the  key  to  its  meaning  ?  The  commencing  letter  is  at  first  sight  rather 
like  a  i,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  a  capital  S, — (See  Lithogram,'p.  4.) 
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WHICKHAM  CHURCB:. 
By  W.  Htltow  Dyeb  Longstapfe,  F.S.A. 

"Thb  church  of  Whickham  shows  much  antiquity  in  architecture, 
and  very  little  beauty."  So  Hutchinson  wrote  in  1787,  and  in  his  time 
the  whole  nave  was  iU-lighted"  but  he  probably  used  that  expression  in 
a  different  sense  to  that  in  which  we  may  now  too  truly  employ  it,  for 
he  speaks,  as  if  in  distinction,  of  the  chancel  having  been  lately  ^'  repaired 
and  sasJted.**  But  however  small  may  be  the  claims  of  the  venerable 
edifice  to  gracefdl  symmetry,  it  forms  by  no  means  an  unimportant  link 
in  the  valuable  chain  of  evidences  existing  in  this  county  for  the  archi- 
tectural history  of  the  twelfth  century,  so  full  of  wonders.  The  an- 
nouncement of  a  ^'restoration,''  taking  the  word  in  the  technical  or  cant 
meaning  now  applied  to  it,  is  sufficiently  alarming  when  it  refers  to  an 
old  church,  as,  in  that  case,  it  generally  signifies  a  process  by  which 
*'  the  ark  that  binds  two  ages,  the  ancient  and  the  young,"  is  stripped 
of  that  wholesome  office,  and  made  to  differ  in  no  very  perceptible  de- 
gree from  the  last  bran-new  chapel  **in  the  Gothic  style" — ^its  artistic 
tone  and  adjuncts  vanished,  and  its  interesting  sculptures  supplied  by 
copies  and  imaginary  supplies  of  departed  detail  which  may  be  right  or 
may  be  wrong,  and  which  proceed  from  as  much  feeling  as  that  which 
would  suggest  the  retracing  of  Shakspere's  signatures. 

But,  grievous  as  have  been  the  deeds  of  this  sort  in  the  county"pala- 
tine,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  evil  intentions  exist  at  ^Whickham. 
The  walls  and  windows  and  northern  arches  have  been  so  altered  and 
tampered  with,  that  they  have  lost  all  their  original  character,  and  the 
north  part  of  the  church  generally  is  said  to  be  unsafe.  A  more  satis- 
factory reason  for  its  removal  and  reconstruction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inadequacy  of  decent  accommodation  for  the  worship  of  the  village 
population.  The  north  wall  (remodelled  or  rebuilt  in  the  Perpendicular 
period)  is  to  be  supplanted  by  an  additional  row  of  ai'ches  opening  into  a 
second  north  aisle.  Of  the  picturesque  effect  of  this  happy  mode  of  en- 
larging a  church,  a  good  notion  may  be  obtained  from  the  plan  of  the 
beautifal  Galilee  at  Durham.  The  windows  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
building,  which  have  either  been  stripped  of  their  tracery,  or  given  way 
to  the  most  barbarous  substitutions,  wiU  be  altered  for  the  better,  and, 
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if  we  understand  the  matter  rightly,  the  only  portion  of  the  old  fabric 
to  be  left  untouched  will  be  the  chancel  arch,  the  arcade  separating  the 
south  aisle,  and  the  modest  tower. 

These,  however,  are  the  only  really  valuable  portions  of  the  edifice. 
The  chancel  arch,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  hagioscope  or  squint  to 
give  a  sight  of  the  ceremonial  in  the  chancel  to  the  inmates  of  the  north 
aisle,  is  of  the  Norman  period,  with  scolloped  cushion  capitals  and  a 
sort  of  polypetalous  flower  filling  each  of  their  vacant  spaces.  The 
Norman  style  is,  at  the  best,  more  curious  and  quaint  than  elegant, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  useless  and  foolish  to  supply  these  certain 
evidences  by  any  valueless  copies.  For,  albeit  the  originals  display 
deep  cuttings  in  their  centres,  these  very  cuttings  afford  a  suggestion  of 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  church  when  a  screen  separated  the 
nave  from  the  chancel.  This  screen  was,  we  believe,  taken  away  to 
form  a  side  board  or  for  some  such  use.  It  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
panied by  the  customary  seats,  for  Hutchinson  says  that  "  the  chancel 
is  divided  from  the  nave  by  stalls.*' 

The  four  arches  of  the  south  aisle  are  circular,  without  moulding, 
save  a  slight  chamfer  on  their  edges.  Each  pillar  is  a  simple  cylinder, 
with  a  square  abacus,  the  abrupt  effect  of  the  comers  of  which  is  soft- 
ened by  four  stiff  and  peculiarly  moulded  ornaments  projecting  from  the 
circular  capital.  One  at  least  of  the  capitals  has  the  nail-head  ornament. 
They  are  well  worth  the  preservation  with  which  they  are  to  be  hon- 
oured, and  are  interesting  relics  of  that  age  of  transition  between  Nor- 
man and  Early  English,  in  which  "  the  jolly  bishop,"  Pudsey,  figured 
so  largely  as  a  patron  of  the  arts.  The  arches  on  the  other  side,  which 
are  to  come  down,  are  similar,  but  the  capitals  are  plainer  and  without 
the  comer  omaments.  They  have  been  much  mutilated,  and  the  re- 
semblance of  one  of  them  to  a  plain  classical  capital  may  only  be  the 
effect  of  tampering.  The  pillars  show  indications  of  rude  marbled  co- 
louring ;  and  above  all  the  arches  in  the  church  are  strange  additions  of 
sculptured  or  stucco  casts  of  countrified  cherubs*  heads. 

The  tower  seems  to  be  rather  more  advanced  in  style.  The  form  of 
its  belfrey  windo\vs  is  not  common  in  the  district.  It  consists  of  two 
lights  rising  into  square-headed  trefoils. 

The  roof  is  covered  with  good  lead,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  fiirst  mention  of  Whickham  (spelled  "  Quicham"  or  Quykham,") 
is  in  Boldon  Buke,  1183,  but  the  place  then  had  a  frill  compliment  of 
villans,  and  the  chancel  arch  at  least  is  of  older  date.  "We  need  not 
therefore  despair  of  the  occurrence  of  early  sculptured  stones  during  the 
demolition  of  the  doomed  portions  of  the  structure. 
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Near  the  Gibside  pew — an  ugly  pinfold  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle— is  placed  the  classical  tribute  of  Robert  Surtees,  James  Kaine, 
and  Chas.  Geo.  Young  (famous  names)  to  the  memory  of  John  Taylor, 
bom  in  this  parish  of  honest  parents,  a  skilM  and  elegant  genealogist, 
who  had  the  misfortune  in  1822  to  die  at  Edinburgh,  and  be  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  the  West  Eirk.  No  memorial  to  him  there  was  per- 
mitted, and  any  removal  of  his  remains  was  also  stoutly  resisted.  Sur- 
tees wrote  a  verse  or  two  on  the  occasion,  printed  among  his  poems 
published  by  the  Surtees  Society. 

A  s  Hutchinson  truly  observes,  tlie  west  end  of  the  church  is  "  crowded 
with  galleries,  thrown  into  four  angles."  In  the  centre  of  these  erec- 
tions are  two  boards,  curiosities  in  their  way,  one  informing  us  that  the 
gallery  was  erected  in  171 1  at  the  charges  of  the  descendants  of  the  old 
villans,  to  wit  "  the  coppiholders  of  this  parish;"  the  other,  that  eleven 
years  afterwards,  1722,  it  was  "beautified"  by  the  churchwardens, 
whose  names  of  course  are  duly  set  forth.  There  are  numerous  funeral 
hatchments  with  the  arms  of  Garr,  Clavering,  Blenkinsop,  and  other 
local  names.  There  is  also  a  funeral  hatchment  for  King  George  III. 
These  are  attractive  to  the  herald,  give  an  agreeable  ancestral  air  to  the 
building,  bespeaking  of  the  respectability  of  the  parish,  and  contrast 
favourably  with  the  uninteresting  blankness  of  newer  erections.  We 
hope  that  they  may  be  retained  in  some  nook  of  the  renovated  pile. 

The  font  is  ancient,  but  not  deserving  of  any  particular  remark.  The 
pulpit-cloth  and  altar-cloth,  though  not  very  old,  are  sufficiently  so  to 
excite  observation.  The  pulpit  cloth  has  the  letters  J.  G.  repeated  in 
cipher,  the  date  1720,  and  the  inscription,  "Ex  done  Dnas  Jane  Gla- 
vering."  The  altar-cloth  has  the  impaled  arms  and  the  crests  of  Bowes 
and  Blakiston,  with  the  initials  E.  B.,  referring  to  Dame  Elizabeth 
Bowes,  the  heiress  of  Gibside,  who  died  in  1736. 

The  monument  of  Dr.  Thomlinson,  who  seems  never  to  have  been 
weary  of  talking  about  his  charities,  is  well  known,  and  the  other 
monumental  features  of  the  place  may  be  seen  in  the  pages  of  Surtees. 
He  appears  to  have  been  amused  with  the  slabs  of  the  Hodgsons  (stated 
to  have  been  Quakers),  in  which,  like  some  others  of  early  date  in  the 
churchyard,  the  inscriptions  run  round  the  stones.  These  were,  upon 
a  cursory  view,  reported  as  the  monuments  of  two  KnightB  Templars, 
They  are  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the 
churchyard,  and  an  additional  inscription  states  that  they  were  removed 
out  of  a  field  at  the  west  end  of  Whickham  in  1784  by  Mr.  Bobert 
Hodgson,  a  dniggist  of  London,  "  as  a  memorial  that  his  ancestors  were 
inhabitants  of  this  parish  and  had  lands  of  inheritance  therein,  as  may 
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be  seen  by  the  dividon  of  landB  made  in  the  year  1691,  under  the  name 
of  Luke  Hodgson,  M.D.,  grandfiEither  of  the  said  Eobert  Hodgson."  A 
singular  mode  of  perpetuating  a  testimony  of  title. 

The  above  notes,  written  during  the  last  hours  of  the  homely  appear- 
ance which  the  church  has  so  long  presented,  or  rather,  perhaps,  during 
t^  first  hours  of  its  dismantling,  may  form  a  useful  record  at  this  time. 


THE  CAPTUEE  OF  BISHOP  BEAUMONT  IN  1317. 
Bt  "W.  Htlton  Dtee  LoirasTATFE,  P.S.A. 

Boicx  confusion  having  arisen  as  to  the  place  of  this  event,  which  has 
been  located  as  far  north  as  Hett,  and  as  far  south  as  Aycliffe,  I  have 
been  induced  to  examine  the  authorities,  and  I  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Eushyford  is  entitled  to  the  preference.  The  apparent  discre- 
pancies, curiously  enough,  arise  out  of  contemporaneous  evidences. 

10  6ep.  1317.  Xing  Edward  II.,  narrating  the  outrage  to  the  pope, 
states  that  the  bishop  was  proceeding  to  Durham  for  the  purpose  of 
being  consecrated  on  Sunday,  the  feast  of  S.  Guthbert,  Sep.  4,  and  that 
on  Thursday,  Sep.  1,  the  robbers,  who  attacked  the  IraveUers,  came 
about  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  out  of  a  cebtaiv  wood,  diitant  from 
THS  TOWK  OF  DEBUXOTON,  SIX  0&  SEVXK  MILES  (Icucas) !  and  that  he, 
the  king,  on  hearing  of  the  matter,  had  come  to  York,  and  would  do 
his  best,  &c.  (Foedera,  nov.  ed.,  ii.,  341.) 

11  Sep.  The  king,  writing  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Newcastle, 
and  commanding  those  who  owed  service  to  repair  to  York,  places  the 
event  m  a  certain  plaee  msAB  ( juxta)  to  Hett  within  the  liberty  of  the 
hiehopriek  of  Durham,  (Rotuli  Scotise,  i.,  177.) 

20  Sep.  The  king  issues  a  proclamation  for  the  satis&ction  of  the 
realm,  promising  full  punishment  for  the  offence,  which  he  places  at 
Ache  within  the  liberty  of  the  bishoprick  of  Durham.  (FoBdera,  nov. 
ed.,  ii.,  342.) 

30  Sep.  The  king,  providing  for  the  safety  of  Yorkshire,  speaks  of 
the  assult  as  at  Acle  in  going  towards  Durham.  (Botuli  Scoiiee,  i,  179.) 

Giaystanes,  the  local  historian,  writing  not  later  than  1333,  agrees 
with  the  letter  of  Sep.  10,  in  dating  the  intended  consecration  on  the 
feast  of  S.  Guthbert  in  September,  and  the  attack  on  the  feast  of  S. 
Giles,  Sep.  1,  and  states  that  Gilbert  de  Midelton  and  his  armed  men 
met  the  bishop  elect  at  the  Rushy-Fobd  (Yadum  Girporum),  between 
Febi  akb  Wodom.  (Hist.  Dunolm.  Soriptores  Tres,  100.) 
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A  passage  in  Leland's  Collectanea,  in  substance,  coincides  with  the 
last  anthoritv.  The  words  are  betweek  Feet  akd  "Wottoux.  (Ed. 
prima,  torn.  L,  pars,  ii.,  pag.  335.) 

Hollinshed  places  the  event  ok  Winolbsdon  Moobs,  near  unto  Dor- 
tngton. 

8towe'6  acconnt  is  not  clear,  but  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind 
that  he  considered  the  moor  mentioned  by  his  predecessor  to  bo  to  the 
iouth  of  Darlington  may  not  be  correct.  He  says  that  tvh&n  they  cams 
HEAR  TTHTO  THE  TOWTT  OF  Deblinotok,  Certain  rohher8j  breaking  out  of  a 
TALLET,  Gilbert  Middleton  and  Walter  Selhy  being  their  captains^  tud- 
denly  set  upon  the  family  of  the  cardinals  and  of  Lodowihe  on  Wioelse- 
juss  Mooee. 

The  only  modem  author  worth  quoting  on  the  subject  is  Robert 
Surtees,  who  was  of  course,  by  reason  of  vicinity,  familiar  with  every 
fbot  of  the  ground.  '^  At  the  Bushyford,  midway  betwixt  the  small 
villages  of  Woodham  and  Ferryhill,  the  road  crosses  a  small  and  sullen 
rivulet  in  a  low  and  sequestered  spot,  well  calculated  for  surprize  and 
the  prevention  of  escape. — In  Rymer's  Foedera,  the  robbery  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  at  Aile,  perhaps  Acle,  i.e.  Aycliffe,  three  miles  south 
from  Rushyford,  where  the  passage  over  the  Skern  would  be  equally 
convenient.  The  exploit  might  furnish  no  bad  subject  for  a  border 
ballad,  '  The  Bishop's  Baid.' '' 

Referring  to  Graystanes,  or  the  summary  of  his  account  in  Baine's 
Auckland,  for  much  curious  sequel  of  the  incident,  I  may  assume  as 
bases :— -1.  That  the  king  was  writing  from  hurried  narratives,  perhaps 
of  foreign  or  south-country  retainers  of  the  bishop,  who  had  continued 
their  journey  to  Durham,  and  had  passed  by  Darlington,  Aycliffe,  and 
Hett  :*— 2.  That  Graystanes,  a  Durham  man,  writing  when  matters  had 
settled  down,  was  more  likely  than  the  earlier  narrators  to  be  precise : 
•^3.  That,  therefore,  his  account,  if  at  all  capable  of  reconciliation  with 
the  former  ones,  should  be  accepted  : — 4.  That  the  Aile  of  Surtees,  and 
possibly  of  the  old  edition  of  Bymer,  and  the  Ache  of  the  new  edition, 
are  mistakes  for  the  Acle  of  the  Botuli  Scotise,  and,  consequently,  that 
Aycliffe  is  meant ;  the  Isle,  which  has  not  unreasonably  been  suggested 
to  me  as  the  place  meant,  lying  east  and  not  north  of  Woodham,  and 
not  being  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  passing  travellers  on  the  great 
north  road : — 5.  That  Winglcsdon  or  Wiglosden  Moor  is  Windleston 
Moor,  and  that  "Wodom  or  "Wottoun  is  Woodham  : — 6.  That  the  mediae- 
val mile  or  huca  is  one  mile  and  a  half  of  our  computation.  On  this 
head  the  evidence  collected  in  Ducange's  Dictionary  and  Kelham's 
work  on  Domesday  Book  appear  to  be  decisive. 
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Thus  guided,  we  find  that  6  leuete  firom  Darling;ton  would  be  9  miles, 
and  7  would  be  10 J.  Now  Rushyford  is  9  J,  and  the  expression  "  6  or 
7"  is  most  accurate.  How  faithfully  it  fiilfils  the  conditions  of  the  spot 
is  well  brought  out  by  Surtees. 

Although  it  is  a  full  mile  further  from  Hett  than  from  Aycliffe,  yet 
it  is  much  nearer  to  it  than  to  Darlington ;  and  a  foreigner,  baiting  at 
Hett,  might  not  unnaturally  trace  the  distance  back  frx)m  that  place, 
instead  of  forward  from  the  good  town,  which,  though  forewarned,  he 
had  foolishly  left,  and  coll  Hushyford  near  to  Hett  rather  than  so  many 
miles  distant  from  Darlington. 

Again,  the  words,  *^at  Ac]o"  are  not  very  preposterona;  for  the 
parish  of  Aycliffe  includes  Woodham,  and  exists  up  to,  or  nearly  up  to, 
Rushyford.  The  village  of  Aycliffe  was  the  largest  place  of  any  note 
through  which  the  travellers  had  passed. 

The  description  "  between  Ferry  (now  known  as  Ferry  Hill)  and 
Woodham'*  is  of  course  strictly  correct. 

As  to  the  moor  mentioned  by  HoUinshed  and  Stowe,  Rushyford  is  in 
the  township  of  Windleston,  and  one  of  the  chroniclers  must  have  had 
good  local  evidence  before  him. 

It  is  submitted,  therefore,  that  Rushyford,  and  no  site  nearer  to  Hett 
or  Aycliffe,  is  really  the  scene  of  action,  and  that  Mr.  Clephan  may 
safely  lay  **  The  Bishop's  Raid  "  at  that  weU-known  spot,  redolent  of 
many  honest  recollections  of  the  glories  of  coaching  days.  He,  the 
said  local  poet,  has  truthfully  remarked  to  me  that  our  early  reports  of 
events  were  comparatively  unpublished,  and,  consequently,  often  remain 
uncorrected,  for  we  have  not  always  a  Graystanes. 

It  may  be  observed  in  conclusion,  that  the  name  of  Rushyford  occurs 
in  English  before  the  period  of  the  raid. 

In  the  grant  of  the  manor  of  "Woodham  ("  Wodum^*),  by  Prior  Richard 
[Hoton  ?  1289-1307]  to  Thomas  de  Whitworth,  in  the  13th  century, 
(3  Surtees,  418,)  the  boundaries  commence  **  a  forthe  versus  Acle-more 
quod  ducit  a  Windleston  usque  Derlyngton  per  petras  ex  parte  oriental! 
vise,"  and  proceed  along  the  confines  of  Windleston  ^' usque  rivulum 
versus  ChiLton-more  ex  parte  occidentali  U  JReahefforthe,^^  and  so  round 
by  this  rividet,  and  the  Skeme,  and  Wbdombxan^  back  to  the  first 
mentioned  forth  or  road.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  in  the  words  of 
this  charter  which  are  printed  in  Italics,  we  have  all  the  names,  except 
Hett,  mentioned  by  the  authorities  in  describing  the  scene  of  "  The 
Bishop's  Raid." 
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A  LIST  OP  SCOTTISH  NOBLEMEN  AND  GENTLEMEN  WHO 
WERE  KILLED  AT  FLODDEN  FIELD,  9th  Skptbmbeb,  1513 ; 

WITH   AH    APPENDIX,    WHEREIN    AEE    NOTICED    THOSE   WHO    WEBB 
MADE   PbISONBBS   BY   THE   ENGLISH,    AND    THOSE   WHO   ESCAPED  FBOX 

THE  Battle. 

Bt  Robebt  White. 

Aftbb  the  accotint  of  the  Battle  of  Flodden  appeared  in  Volume  III. 
of  these  TraDsactions,  David  Laing,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  expressed  a 
wish  that  I  should  draw  up  a  roll  of  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of 
Scotland  who  fell  in  that  fatal  field.  A  hint  from  so  high  a  quarter 
was  not  to  be  neglected,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  my  investi- 
gations. Abercromby,  in  his  Martial  Achievements  of  the  Scots  Na- 
tion, Yol.  II.,  pp.  540-1,  supplies,  through  the  aid  of  George  Crawford, 
author  of  the  Peerage  of  Scotland,  the  most  ample  account  of  the  slain 
I  have  seen,  and  it  may  be  said  to  form  the  groundwork  of  the  present 
paper.  By  a  careful  examination  of  the  said  George  Crawford's  Peerage 
of  Scotland,  of  the  Baronage  of  that  kingdom  by  Douglas,  and  of  the  same 
author's  Peerage  of  Scotland,  edited  by  Wood,  1818, 1  have  been  enabled 
to  correct  the  list  supplied  by  Abercromby,  and  to  make  additions 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  procure.  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.,  W.S., 
Edinburgh,  handed  me  some  names,  which  I  have  inserted  and  acknow- 
ledged. The  notes  to  the  Border  Minstrelsy  and  Poetical  Works  of 
Scott  supplied  a  few,  and  others  have  been  gleaned  in  the  general  course 
of  my  reading.  I  may  I'emark  that,  in  glancing  over  the  history  of  several 
early  families,  both  in  the  Peerage  and  Baronage  of  Scotland,  on  des- 
cending to  1513,  it  was  with  a  melancholy  feeling  I  observed  so  many 
of  the  chief  representatives  recorded  as  having  fallen  with  the  King 
at  Flodden  on  the  9th  September  of  that  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  list  of  those  who  were  slain  at  Flodden,  I  have  an- 
nexed, in  an  Appendix,  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  individuals 
who  were  made  prisoners  by  the  English,  and  also  noticed  a  portion  of 
those  who  escaped.  They  are  indeed  few  in  number  compared  with  the 
slain.  Of  the  latter  I  would  not  infer  that  the  following  roll  is  in  itself 
complete.  It  may  still  be  augmented  from  charter  chests,  family  re- 
cords, and  the  bye-paths  of  Scottish  history.  Besides,  many  noble  and 
brave  men  went  to  Flodden,  and  fell  there,  who  never  found  any  chro- 
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nicler ;  hence  their  names,  like  themselyes,  haye  Taniahed  from  the 
world.  But  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  those  which  Time  has  left  ns,  and 
I  have  attempted  to  gather  them  together.  The  names  distinguished  by 
an  asterisk  are  supplied  by  Abercromby,  though  not  authenticated  by 
any  other  reference  within  the  sphere  of  my  own  observation. 


NOBLEMEN  AND    GEJSTLEMEN  KILLED   AT  THE 
BATTLE   OF  FLODDEN. 

1.  JAMES  THE  FOTntTH.  King  of  Scotland,  bom  1472,  succeeded 

his  father  1488.  Married  in  1503,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
King  Henry  VII.  of  England.  Seir,  James,  an  infiEUit,  after- 
wards the  fifth  of  that  name.  King  of  Scotland. 

2.  ALEXAin)£s  Stewabt,  natural  son  to  the  King  by  Mary,  daughter  of 

Archibald  Boyd  of  Bonshaw.  Bom  1492.  Appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  1509,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Scot- 
land 1510. 

3.  Geoboe  Hepbusv,  elected  Bishop  of  the  Isles  1510.    He  was  uncle 

to  Patrick  first  Earl  of  Bothwell. 

4.  Lawbence  OuPHAirr,  Abbot  of  Inchaffiray,  second  son  to  John  second 

Lord  Oliphant. 

5.  WiLLiUf  Bttnsh,  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  Ayrshire. 

6.  Abchibald  Campbell,  second  Earl  of  Argyle.    m.  Elizabeth  Stuart, 

eldest  daur.  of  Jolm  first  Earl  of  Lennox.  iZ^r,  Colin,  his  eldest 
son.  Conjointly  with  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox,  he  commanded 
the  extreme  right  wing  of  the  army.  Alluding  to  him,  Scott  ob- 
serves :— 

'^  the  western  mountaineer 

Rusb'd  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear. 

And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside, 

And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied." 

He  was  buried  at  Kilmxm. 

7.  John  Douglas,  second  Earl  of  Morton,    m,  Janet  Crighton,  daur.  of 

Cranston-Biddel.     Succeeded  by  James,  his  eldest  son. 

8.  William  Gilaham,  first  Earl  of  Montrose,     m.  first,  Annabella,  daur. 

of  John  Lord  Drummond ;  secondly,  Janet,  daur.  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Edmonstone;  thirdly.  Christian  Wawane  of  Legy.  Heir^ 
William,  his  son  by  the  first  wife.  With  Lindsay,  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford, he  commanded  the  division  of  the  army  to  t^e  left  of  that 
where  the  King  was  stationed. 

9  William  Hat,  fourth  Earl  of  Errol.     m.  Elizabeth,  dau  of  William 
first  Lord  Buthven.    Seirf  William,  his  only  son. 
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10.  Adak  Hefbttbn,  second  Earl  of  BothwelL   m,  Agues  Stuart,  natural 

daur.  of  James  Earl  of  Buchan.  Succeeded  by  his  only  son, 
Patrick.  He  headed  the  body  of  reserve  placed  behind  the  King, 
and  before  him,  on  his  right,  were  the  Highlanders  under  Lennox 
and  Argyle. 

11.  Datid  'KsKstDYf  first  Earl  of  Cassillis.     m,  first,  Agnes,  eldest 

daur.  of  WiUuun  Lord  Borthwick;  secondly,  Lady  Grizd  Boyd, 
daur.  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Arran.    JG^r,  Gilbert,  by  his  first  wife. 

12.  GsoBGS  Lbslet,  second  Earl  of  Bothes. 

13.  JoHK  LiKnsAY,  fifth  Earl  of  Crawford,    m.  Mariota,  sister  of  Alex- 

ander second  Lord  Home. 

14.  William  Sinclaib,  second  Earl  of  Caithness,    m.  Mary,  daur.  of 

Sir  William  Keith  of  Linerugy.  Succeeded  by  John,  his  eldest 
son. 

HavJng  been  ontlawod  and  his  property  forfeited  for  ayensing  an  ancient  feud, 
the  Earl  came  to  the  Kinff,  and  submitted  to  hia  mercy  on  l£e  eyening  preceding 
the  battle,  bringing  with  him  three  hundred  young  warrion  all  array^  in  green, 
James  gruited  an  immunity  to  the  chieftain  and  his  followers,  but  they  were  all 
alain  on  the  field. 

15.  JoHzr  Stxwasi,  second  Earl  of  Athol.    m.  Lady  Mary  Campbell, 

third  daur.  of  Archibald,  second  larl  of  Argyle.  Mnry  John,  his 
only  son. 

16.  Matthew  Stewart,  second  Earl  of  Lennox,    m.  Elizabeth  Hamil- 

ton, daur.  of  James  Lord  Hamilton.  Succeeded  by  John,  his  only 
son. 


17.  Jambs  Abescbohbt  of  Birkenbog.    m.  Margaret,  eldest  daur.  of 

Sir  James  Ogilyy  of  Deskford  and  Findlater. 

18.  John  Adax,  descended  from  Reginald  Adam  and  Catherine  Mow- 

bray, daughter  of  an  English  knight,  temp.  Richard  II.  Sinr^ 
Charles,  Ms  only  son. 

19.  AimBEW  AirsTBrTHEB  of  Anstruther.   m.  Christian^  widow  of  David 

Hepburn  of  Waughton,  and  daughter  of  Sir  James  Sandielands  of 
Calder.    Jleir,  John,  his  only  son. 

20.*RoBEBT  Abitot  of  "Woodmill. 

21.*JoHK  Balfove  of  DenmiU. 

22.  RoBEET  Blackabdeb  of  Blackadder.    m.  Alison,  fourth  daur.  of 

George,  Master  of  Angus. 

23.  WiLLiAX  third  Lobb  Bobthwick.     m.  Maiyota  de  Hope  Pringle. 

J9Wr,  William,  his  eldest  son. 

24.  Sib  Albxanbeb  Boswell  of  Bahnuto.    m.  first,  Elizabeth,  daur.  of 

Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie ;  secondly,  Alison,  sister  of 
Sir  James  Sandilands  of  Calder.  Succeeded  by  Dayid,  eldest  son 
by  his  first  wife. 
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25.  Thomas  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  and  founder  of  the  family  of  that 

name.  m.  Annabella,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Lou- 
doun.    Heir,  David,  his  only  son. 

26.  Alak,  Master  of  Cathcart,  eldest  son  of  John  second  Lord  Cathcart. 

m.  first,  Agnes,  daur.  of  Robert  Lord  Lisle ;  secondly,  Margaret, 
daur.  of  Patrick  Maxwell  of  Newark.     Heir,  Alan,  Ms  grandson. 

27.  BoBEBT  Cathcabt,  second  son  of  John  second  Lord  Cathcart,  by 

Margaret,  daur.  of  "William  Douglas  of  Dumlanrig.  m.  Margaret, 
daur.  and  heiress  of  Alan  Cathcart  of  Carleton.  Jffeir,  Robert, 
his  only  son. 

28.  John  Cathcabt,  third  son  of  John  second  Lord  Cathcart 

29.  8iE  DtnrcAir  Campbell  of  Glenurchy.     m.  first,  Lady  Margaret 

Douglas,  fourth  daur.  of  George  fourth  Earl  of  Angus ;  secondly, 
Margaret,  daur.  of  the  Laird  of  Moncrief.  Succeeded  by  CoUn, 
eldest  son  by  his  first  wife.    Buried  at  EOmun. 

80.  John  bs  Cabneot  of  !Kinnaird.    »»....  Yaus.    JSMr,  Robert,  his 

only  son. 

81.  RoBEBT  doLTiLL  of  Hiltou.    m.  first,  Margaret  Logan;  secondly, 

Elizabeth,  daur.  and  coheiress  of  Walter  Amot  of  Balbarton. 
Jleirf  James,  eldest  son  by  his  second  wife. 

82.*JoHN  CoBNWAL  of  Bouhard. 

88.*JoHN  Cbawfobd  of  Ardagh. 

84.  RoBEBT  Cbawfobd  of  Auchinames.  m,  Isabel,  sixth  daur.  of  George 
Master  of  Angus. 

35.  John  Cbawfobd  of  Crawfordland.     m.  Janet  Montgomery,  daur. 

of  the  Baron  of  Giffan.     Meirj  John,  his  eldest  son. 

36.  GsoBOE  Douglas,  Master  of  Angus,  eldest  son  of  Archibald,  fifth 

Earl.  m.  Elizabeth,  second  daur.  of  John  first  Lord  Drummond. 
JSeir,  Archibald,  afterwards  sixth  Earl  of  Angus. 

Hume  of  Godscroft  qaotes  Archibald,  the  father  of  George  Douglas,  as  the  sixth 
Earl  of  Angus,  and  Scott  in  Marmion  alluding  to  the  same  personage,  says : — 
« I  mean  that  Douglas  sixth  of  yore. 
Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore." 
But  Douglas,  in  his  Peerage  of  Scotland,  1764,  places  him  as  the  fifth  Earl,  and 
Wood,  in  his  edition  of  the  said  work,  adopts  the  san^e  course. 

87.  Sib  William  Douglas  of  Glenbervie,  second  son  of  Archibald  fifth 

Earl  of  Angus,  m.  Elizabeth,  daur.  and  heiress  of  James  Auchin- 
leck of  Glenbervie.     Heir,  Archibald,  his  only  son. 

88.  Sib  William  Douglas  of  Dumlanrig.     m,  Elizabeth,  daur.  of  Sir 

John  Gordon  of  Lochinvar.     Heir^  James,  his  eldest  son. 

89.*SiB  John  Douglas. 

40.  Sib  Zows  Duitbab  of  Mochrum*    m,  Catherine,  sister  of  Sir  William 
Maclellan  of  Bomby .    Seir,  John,  his  only  son. 
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41.  Alexakdbk  first  Lobs  Elphii^ston.    f».  Elizabeth  Barlow,  an  En- 

glish lady,  and  maid  of  honour  to  Margaret  the  Queen.  Heir^ 
Alexander,  his  only  son. 

Buchanan  observes  that  the  Scots  afisert  how  among  the  number  of  those  clothed 
in  annonr  similar  to  that  which  the  King  usually  wore,  Alexander  Lord  Elphin- 
ston  was  one,  who,  being  yery  like  the  King  in  stature  and  appearance,  and 
wearing  also  the  royal  insignia,  was  followed  by  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  who 
mistook  him  for  the  monai^,  and  were  killed,  bravely  fighting  around  him. 

Glasgow  Ed,  1827,  Vol,  II,  p.  258. 

42.  BoBEBT  third  Lohd  Erskike,  properly  fourth  Earl  of  Man*  of  the 

name  of  Erskine.  tn,  Isobel,  eldest  daur.  of  Sir  George  Camphell 
of  Loudoun.  ITeir,  John,  his  second  son,  Bohert  the  eldest,  haying 
died  before  his  father. 

43.*"WiLLiAM  Fleming  of  Barochen. 

44.  Sib  Adah  Eobmai^,  standard-bearer  to  the  King.     Probably  a  bro- 

ther to  Andrew,  Bishop  of  Moray. 

45.  Thomas  Frazeb,  Master  of  Lovat,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  third  Lord 

Lovat. 

46.  Sir  "Wixxiam  Gordon,  ancestor  of  the  Gordons  of  Gight,  third  son 

of  George  second  Earl  of  Huntly. 

47.  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  of  Lochlnvar.     m.  first,  Janet,  daur.  of  Sir 

William  Douglas  of  Drumlamig ;  secondly,  Mizabeth  Stewart. 

48.*  John  Grant. 

49.  Robert  Gray  of  Litfie,  son  of  Andrew  third  Lord  Gray. 

60.*Arohibald  Graham  of  G^rvock. 

51.*Geor6E  Graham  of  Calendar. 

52.  Sir  Alexander  Guthrie  of  Guthrie,     m,  Margaret  Lyon,  daur.  of 

John  fifth  Lord  Glammis. 

53.  "William  Haig,  Baron  of  Bemerside.     m,  ,  ,  ,  daur.  of  Sir  Mungo 

Home  of  Cowdenknows.     Seir,  Robert,  his  only  son. 

64.  John  second  Lord  Hat  of  Tester,     m,  Elizabeth  Crighton,  daur.  of 
Robert  Crighton  of  Sanquhar.     Heir,  John,  his  eldest  son. 

66.*Adam  Hall,  ancestor  to  the  Laird  of  Fulbar. 

56.  Sir  John  Haldane,  of  Gleneagles.     m.  Marjory,  daur.  of  Sir  John 

Lawson  of  Humbio.     ITeir,  James,  his  only  son. 

57.  Sib  Adam  Hepburn  of  Craigs,  second  son  of  Adam  second  Lord 

Hales,     m.  EUzabeth  Agistoun. 

58.  James  Henderson,  of  Fordell.     m,  Helen  Beatie.     The  eldest  son 

was  killed  with  his  father,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son, 
George. 

59.  Andrew  second  Lord  Herries.     m.  Lady  Janet  Douglas,  daur.  of 

Archibald  fifth  Earl  of  Angus.     Heir,  William,  his  eldest  son. 
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60.  Datcd  Eop-FsnroLE  of  Smallholm.  m.  .  .  .  Setr,  David,  his  only 
son. 

61.*SiE  Patsicx  Houston  of  Houston. 

62*  Sib  Dayid  Hoke  of  Weddebbttkn.  m.  Isabel,  danr.  of  David  Hop- 
Pringle,  of  Galashiels.  Issuey  (xeorge,  who  was  killed  with  his 
&ther.  Heir,  David,  the  second  son.  The  others  were  Alexan- 
der, John,  Bobert,  Ajidrew,  and  Patrick.  Up  to  the  Battle  of 
Modden  they  were  called  **  The  Seven  Spears  of  Vedderbnm." 

63.*CtrrHB£BT  Home  of  Fastcastle. 

64.  WnxiAX  JoHKSTOir  of  Johnston,     m,  first,  Margaret,  danr.  of  •  .  . 

Meldrum  of  Pyvie ;  secondly,  Margaret  Lumsdain.  Metr,  James, 
by  his  first  wife. 

65.  EoBEBT  LoBD  Keith,  eldest  son  of  William  third  Earl  Marischal. 

m.  Lady  Elizabeth  Donglas,  eldest  daur.  of  John  second  Earl  of 
Morton.     Heir,  William,  who  became  fourth  Earl  Marischal. 

66.  WnxiAH  Ijeith.  second  son  of  William  third  Earl  Marischal. 

67.  Sib  John  TCetih  of  Lndqnahaim.    Seir,  Gilbert,  his  only  son. 

68.  John  Ketth  of  Craig,    m.  ,  .  .  daur.  of  Alexander  Leslie,  Baron 

of  Wardes.    Meir,  John,  his  only  son. 

69.  Sib  Geobob  Latjdeb  of  Halton,  co.  of  Edinbui^h.    Beir,  William^ 

his  only  son. 

70.  Sib  Axexandeb  Lattdeb  of  Blytb,  Knight,  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 

brother  to  Sir  George. 

71.  James  Lattdeb,  brother  also  to  Sir  George  Lauder. 

For  this  name  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Thomas  Thomson,  Esquire,  W.8., 
Edinburgh.    The  two  previous  names  were  also  quoted  by  the  same  gentleman. 

72.*SiB  Robebt  LroNGSTON  of  Easterweems. 

73.  William  Livingston,  eldest  son  of  William  Livingston  of  Kilsyth. 

m.  Janet  Bruce,  daur.  of  the  Laird  of  Airth.  Meir,  William,  his 
only  son. 

74.  William  Lesley,  only  brother  to  George  second  Earl  of  Rothes, 

m.  Margaret,  daur.  of  Sir  Michael  Balfour  of  Montquhanie.  JReir. 
George,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom. 

75.  Walteb  Lindsay,  eldest  son  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Edzell  and 

Bewfort.  m.  .  .  .  a  daur.  of  Erskine  of  Dun.  JletTf  David,  who 
succeeded  his  grandfather. 

76.  Davh)  Lindsay,  third  son  of  Patrick  fifth  Lord  Lindsay  of  Byres. 

77.  Allan  Lockhabt,  of  Cleghom.     m.  Katherine,  daur.  to  Patrick 

Whitefoord.     Heir,  Alexander,  his  only  son. 

78.  Sib  John  Macfarlane  of  Macfarlane.   m.  first,  .    .  daur.  of  James 

second  Lord  Hamilton;  secondly,  .  .  .  daur.  of  Herbert  Lord 
Herries ;  thirdly,  Lady  Helen  Stewart,  daur.  of  John  third  Earl 
of  Athole.    -HWr,  Andrew,  by  his  first  wife. 
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79.  Hegtob  Macleak  of  Dowart.    m.  ,  ,  .  danr.  of  the  family  of  Mao- 

intosh.     Seir,  Langhlan,  his  only  son. 

Douglas,  in  his  Baronage,  observes  that  this  hero,  who  fought  at  the  head  of  his 
dan,  on  perceiving  "  his  royal  master  in  great  danger  fix>m  the  EngUsh  archers, 
inteiposed  his  bodv  between  his  Majesty  and  them,  and  received  several  wounds, 
of  which  he  instantly  died."— p.  336. 

80.  Sir  Wiliiau  Maclellan  of  Bomby.    m.  Elizabeth  Mure.     HetTf 

Thomas,  his  only  son. 

81.  Sib  Albxander  MACNATJeHTAir  of  Macnaughtan.    Meir,  John,  his 

only  son. 

82.  Sib  Teouas  Mattle  of  Panmure.     m.  first,  Elizabeth,  danr.  and 

coheiress  of  Sir  David  Kollock  of  Ballachie ;  secondly.  Christian, 
danr.  of  William  Lord  Graham.    Meir,  Bobert,  by  his  first  wife. 

83.  John  third  Lobd  Maxwell,     m,  Agnes,  danr.  of  Sir  Alexander 

Stewart  of  Garlics.    Seir,  Kobert,  his  eldest  son. 

Abercromby  says  that  this  Lord  Maxwell,  with  his  three  brethren,  fell  atFlodden. 
His  father  in  law,  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  was  kiUed  there,  and  some  authorities 
relate  how  his  brother-in-law  Alexander,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart, 
was  also  killed  in  the  same  battle.  Lord  Maxwell  had  two  brothers,  Geoige  and 
Thomas,  but  no  other  proof  I  have  seen  confirms  the  statement  that  they  fell  at 
Flodden. 

84.  WiLLiAX  Mattlaitd  of  Leithington  and  Thirlestane.    m.  Martha, 

danr.  of  G^rge  Lord  Seton.     Heir,  Bichard,  who  was  knighted. 

Sir  Bichard  Maitland  attained  hich  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  and  became  a  coUctor 
of  our  Early  Scottish  Poetry.  After  he  advanced  beyond  his  sixtieth  year,  he 
wrote  verses  and  poems  of  considerable  merit,  and  died  in  1686,  aged  ninety. 

The  chief  portion  of  his  collections,  together  with  a  large  part  of  his  poetry, 
were  published  by  Pinkerton,  in  Ancient  Scottish  Fbcmsy  2  vols.,  London,  1786. 
Ultimately  in  1830,  the  poems  he  composed  were  printed  in  an  entire  form  by 
the  Maitland  Club — ^a  literary  society  who  adopted  the  name  of  this  eminent 
Scotchman.  The  original  collections,  comprised  in  two  volumes,  a  folio  and  a 
quarto,  are  deposited  m  Uie  Pepysian  Library,  at  Cambridge.  Pinkerton's  trans- 
cript from  these  volumes  is  in  possession  of  the  compiler  of  this  list,  a  quarto 
volume  9  by  7}  inches,  consisting  of  about  3d0  pages,  rather  closely  written. 

85.  Sib  Johit  Meltillb  of  Eaith.     m.  Margaret,  daur.  of  William 

Bonar  of  Eossie.    Hetr^  William,  his  only  son. 

86.  John  Melyill  of  Cambee.     m.  first,  Janet,  danghtcr  of  Sir  John 

IngHs  of  Tarvit ;  secondly,  Margaret,  daur.  of  .  .  .  Learmont  of 
Balcomie.    Heir^  John. 

87.  ChTTHBERT  MoirTGOMERY  of  Skolmorly.    m.  Elizabeth,  danr.  of  Sir 

John  Honstoun  of  Honstonn.    Hevr,  George. 

88.  Ajtdbew  Mobat  of  Abercaimy  and  Ogilvy.     m,  Margaret,  danr.  of 

Alexander  Bobertson  of  Strowan.    \8ee  below,) 

89.  Geobge  Mobay,  eldest  son  of  the  above  Andrew  Moray,   m.  Agnes, 

a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Lindsay.    Heiry  John,  who  succeed 
his  grandfather. 
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90.  Patrick  Mubrat   of  Ochtertyre.      m,  Elizabeth,  daur.  of  John 

Charteris  of  Kiafaims.     ffeiry  David,  his  only  son. 

91.  John  Mttbrat  of  FalahiU,  in  the  co.  of  Edinburgh. 

Supplied  by  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.,  W.  8.,  Edinburgh. 

92.  John  Mitrrat  of  Blackbarony.   m.  Isabel  Hopper.    Heir,  Andrew, 

his  only  son. 
Andrew  Murray,  while  yet  a  minor,  succeeded  to  the  family  estate.  His  third 
son  became  Sir  Gideon  Murray  of  Elibank,  noted  in  Border  story  for  causing 
William  Scott,  the  eldest  son  of  **  Wat  of  Harden,"  who  was  captured  in  the 
act  of  driving  off  the  knighf  s  cattle,  either  to  be  hanged  or  marry  his  eldest 
daughter,  Agnes,  a  yery  plain  looking  damsel,  and  known  at  the  time  as 
'*  Mickle -mouthed  Meg."  The  young  captire  preferred  marriage  to  death,  and 
(he  couple,  living  very  happily  together,  had  a  large  family,  each  of  whom  came 
into  possession  of  a  fair  estate.  From  this  union  are  descended  the  Scotts  of  Bae- 
bum,  ancestors  to  the  distinguished  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Abbotsford. 

93.  Sir  Alexander  Napier,  eldest  son  of  Archibald  Napier  of  Merchis- 

toun.  *».  Janet  Chisholm,  daughter  of  Edward  Chisholm  of 
Cromlix.     Meir,  Alexander,  his  only  son. 

94.  Colin  Oliphant,  eldest  son  to  John  second  Lord  Oliphant,  and 

elder  brother  to  Laurence,  Abbot  of  Inchaffray,  also  killed  at 
Flodden.  m.  Lady  Elizabeth  Keith,  second  daur.  of  William 
third  Earl  Marischal.  Heir,  Laurence,  who  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, Lord  Oliphant. 

95.  Alexandbr  Ooilvt,  fifth  son  of  Sir  James  Ogilvy  of  De&kford. 

96.  Andrew  Pitcairn  of  Pitcaim,  together  with  his  seven  sons. 
See  Mote  12  to  the  Account  of  the  Battle,  vol.  iii.,  p.  226. 

97.  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie.    m.  first.  Lady  Isabel  Doug- 

las, second  daur.   of  George  fourth  Earl  of  Angus;  secondly, 
Nicolas,  daur.  and  heiress  of  George  Ker  of  Samuelston.     Heir^ 
Nicol,  his  son  by  the  first  wife. 
[Bobert  Rollo  of  Duncrab  ought  perhaps  to  haye  been  inserted  after  Sir  Alexander 

Bamsay,  only  Wood,  in  his  editon  of  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol  ii.,  396,  says  ho 

''probably  fdl  at  Flodden.''] 

98.  John  second  Lord  Ross  of  Halkhead.      m.  Christian,  daur.  of 

Archibald  Edmonston  of  Duntreath.     JETeir,  William,  his  only  son. 

99.  WiLLiAir,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  de  Ruthven,  first  Lord  Ruth- 

ven.  m,  first,  Catherine  Buttergask;  secondly,  Jean  Hepburn. 
Heir,  William,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather,  and  became  se- 
Bond  Lord  Ruthyen. 

100.  John  first  Lord  Sempill.     m,  first,  Margaret,  daur.  of  Sir  Robert 

Colvill  of    Ochiltree ;     secondly,   Margaret,  daur.    of    James 
Crighton  of  Ruthvendenny.     Heir,  William,  his  son  by  the  first 
wife. 
101.*SiR  Alexander  Scott  of  Hastenden. 

102.  George  third  Lord  Seton.     m.  Lady  Janet  Hepburn,  eldest  daur. 
of  Patrick  first  Earl  of  Bothwell.     Heir,  George,  his  only  son. 
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103.  Sm  Alexandbe  Seton  of  Touch,     m,  Elizabeth,  daur.  of  Thomas 
first  Lord  Erskine.     Meir,  Ninian,  his  only  son. 

104.  Henry  first  Loed  Sinclair,     m.  Lady  Margaret  Hepburn,  third 

daur.  of  Patrick  first  Earl  of  Bothwell.  MeiTf  William,  his  only 
son. 

105. ^SiR  William  Sinclair  of  Roslin. 

106.  Sir  John  Soueryille  of  Quathquan,  first  Baron  of  Cambusnethan. 

m.  Elizabeth,  daur.  of  William  Carmichael  of  Bahneadie.  Seir, 
John,  his  eldest  son. 

107.  Alexander  Skene  of  Skene.     Meir,  Alexander,  his  only  son. 

108.  William  Spotswood  of  Spotswood.     m  EUzabeth,  daur.  of  Henry 

Hop-Pringle  of  Torsonce.     Meir,  David,  his  eldest  son. 

109.  Sir  Alexander  Stewart  of  GarUes.     m,  Elizabeth,  daur.  of  Sir 

Archibald  Douglas  of  Cavers. 
Some  authorities  state  that  i^lexander,  the  eldest  son,  was  killed  at  Flodden; 
others  say  that  he  died  before  his  father.     The  heir  probably  was  Walter,  the 
second  son. 

110.  James  Stewart,  second  son  of  James  Earl  of  Buchan.  m.  Catherine, 

sister  and  coheiress  of  Richard  Rutherford  of  Rutherford.    Heiry 
William,  his  only  son. 

111.  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Minto.    m,  Janet  Fleming,  of  the  family  of 

Lord  Fleming.  Seir,  Robert,  his  only  son. 

112.  Thomas  Stewart,  second  Lord  Innermeath.     m.  Lady  Jane  Keith, 

daur.  of  William  first  Earl  Marischal,  relict  of  John  Master  of 
Rothes.  •  Jleirf  Richard,  his  only  son. 

113.  Sir  David  Wemtss  of  Wemyss.     m.  first,  Elizabeth,  daur.  of  .  .  . 

Lundy  of  Lundy ;  secondly,  Janet,  daur.  of  Andrew  third  Lord 
Gray,     ffetr,  David,  his  son  by  the  first  wife. 


AFFJSITDIX, 

PRISONEKS  TAKEN  BY  THE  ENGLISH  AT  FLODDEN  FIELD. 

Sir  John  Colehome.  The  name  is  given  thus  in  the  old  Tract  on 
Flodden  printed  by  Faques.  Probably  we  ought  to  read  Sir  John 
Colquhoun  of  Luss,  on  whom  King  James  lY.  conferred  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  married,  first,  Lady  Margaret  Stewart,  daur. 
of  John  Earl  of  Lennox  ;  secondly,  Margaret,  daur.  of  William 
Cunningham  of  Craigends.  Sir  John  died  in  1535,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Humphrey,  his  eldest  son  by  the  first  wife. 
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Sir  John  Forman  of  Dalvin,  Knight,  hrother  to  Andrew,  Bishop  of 
Moray,  and  Serjeant-porter  to  the  King.  t/i.  Helen,  eldest  daur. 
of  Pbilip  Rutherford,  and  heiress  of  her  brother  Bichard  in  the 
lands  and  barony  of  Eutherfurde  and  Wellis. 

Sir  William  Scot  of  Balweary,  Chancellor  to  the  King.  m.  Janet,  daur. 
of  Tliomas  Lundy  of  Lundy.  He  had  to  sell  seyeral  portions  of 
his  lands  to  purchase  his  redemption,  and  was  succeeded  by 
William  his  eldest  son. 


NOBLEMEN  AND  GENTLEMEN  WHO  ESCAPED  FROM  FLODDEN  FIELD. 

Cuthbert  Cunningham,  third  Earl  of  Glencaim. 

Archibald  Douglas,  fifth  Earl  of  Angus. 

He  accompanied  the  expedition  into  England ,  but  on  remonstrating  against  the 
King's  imprudence  in  accepting  Surrey's  challenge  to  fight,  his  Majesty  replied — 
if  Angus  was  afraid,  he  might  go  home.  The  affront  was  impardonahie,  and  the 
aged  warrior  withdrew  from  the  army,  hut  left  his  two  eldest  sons  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers to  ahido  the  event.  The  names  of  his  sons  are  recorded  in  the  list  of  those 
who  fell  in  the  field. 

Alexander  Gordon,  third  Earl  of  Huntly.  He  had  two  brothers,  who 
commanded  his  forces ;  Adam  Gordon  of  Aboyne,  afterwainis  Earl 
of  Siilherland,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  the  same;  also 
Sir  ^Villiam  Gordon  of  Gight,  included  among  the  slain. 

In  conjunction  with  Alexander  Lord  Home,  Huntly  headed  the  extreme  left 
wing  of  the  army.  Afler  yanquishing  the  forces  of  Sir  Edmund  Howard,  he 
remained  inactive  on  the  hill-side  till  near  the  close  of  the  battle ;  and  when  he 
attempted  with  his  own  men  to  succour  the  King,  he  perceived  his  aid  ineffectual, 
for  hU  sovereign  was  completely  surrounded  hy  the  English.  Scott,  in  his  notes 
to  Marmumj  observes  that,  according  to  the  English  hutorians,  Huntly  loft  the 
field  after  the  first  charge. 

Alexander  Home,  third  Lord  Home. 

United  with  Alexander  Earl  of  Huntly,  he  led  the  van  of  the  Scottish  array, 
and  assisted  by  the  Border  spears  routed  Sir  Edmund  Howard's  division.  Much 
blame  was  attached  to  him  for  his  coolness  afterwards  in  remaining  aloof  from  the 
strife,  and  ho  was  charged  with  negligence  and  treachery  ;  subsequently  he  differed 
with  the  Uegent  Albany,  and  while  he  and  his  brother  William  attended  the  court 
nt  Edinburgh,  in  Sept.,  1516,  they  were  an*ested,  and  tried  for  treason,  and  Lord 
Home  being  put  to  death  on  the  8th  October  following,  his  brother  was  also  exe- 
cuted on  the  followxDg  day. 

Richard  Lawson,  indweller  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

This  person  was  walking  in  his  gallery-stair  opposite  to  the  Oroas  of  Edinburgh, 
when  the  summons  came  at  midnight  calling  earl,  lord,  baron,  and  gentleman  to 
compear  before  the  master  of  the  crier  within  forty  days.  Richturd,  on  heaiing  his 
name  called,  desired  his  servant  to  bring  him  his  purse,  which  being  done,  he  took 
out  a  crown  and  cast  it  over  the  stair,  saying,  **  I  appeal  from  that  sentence  and 
judgment,  and  take  me  all  whole  into  the  mercy  of  uod  and  Christ  Jesus  his  eon." 
Being  at  the  battle,  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  number  mentioned  who  escaped 
from  the  fatal  ^Id.-^Sse  FiUcoUi*^  and  Notes  to  Marmion, 
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Patrick  Lindsay,  fourth  Lord  Lindsay  of  Byres. 

He  was  an  able  and  eloquent  man,  of  mature  age ;  his  opinion  was  asked  in 
council,  when  he  deprecated  the  chance  of  exposing  the  Kinff^s  person  in  battle. 
James  was  thereby  offended,  and  threatened  to  hang  him  oyer  his  own  gate  on  re- 
turning home.  iJord  Lindsay  escaped  the  carnage  of  that  dreadfVd  day.  He  was 
appointed  by  parliament  to  remain  constantly  with  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  give 
her  counsel  and  assistance.     He  died  in  1526. 

Hector  Mackenzie,  son  of  Alexander  seventh  Baron  of  Kintail. 

On  the  death  of  Kenneth  Lord  Kintail,  his  brother  and  chief,  he  became  guardian 
to  his  nephew  John.  Gathering  his  own  men  and  those  of  his  nephew  together, 
with  his  youDg  chief  at  their  head,  he  accompanied  the  King  to  riodden,  where 
they  were  nearly  all  killed.    Hector  and  his  pupil  narrowly  escaped. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Branxholm. 

With  his  followers  he  accompanied  the  King  to  Flodden  and  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  retire  from  the  field. 


MONTHLY  MEETING,  2  OCTOBER,  1861. 
John  Fenwick,  Esq,,  V-P.,  in  the  Chair, 

DoNATiosrs  OP  Books. — By  the  Chairman.  Whitworth's  Succession  of 
Parliaments,  1764.  —  From  Mr,  George  Tate,  Alnwick,  His  Life  of 
Horsley,  1861.  —  From  Wm.  Brawny  Esq,  Ceremonies  connected  with 
the  Opening  of  the  Free  Puhlic  Library  and  Museum,  presented  by 
him  to  the  Town  of  Liverpool,  1861. 

Whbck  in  the  Ttite. — Lr,  Bruce  exhibits,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Harbour  Master,  some  pieces  of  plank,  and  caulking  composed,  as  it  is 
stated,  of  moss  driven  in,  instead  of  rope  yam,  all  dredged  from  a  wreck 
in  the  bed  of  the  Tyne,  abreast  of  Mr.  Parker's  London  Wharf,  in  July. 
Some  members  ask  whether  ordinary  hemp  caulking  would  not,  after  a 
certain  lapse  of  time,  present  the  same  appearance,  and  whether  moss 
itself  is  not  still  used  by  the  Norwegians  or  other  foreigners. 

Books  PuKCHASED.^The  Conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons,  and  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Sagas,  a  sequel  thereto,  both  by  Daniel  H.  Haigh,  1861. 
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THE  ROMAN  BRIDGE  OP  CILURNUM. 
By  John  Clattok,  Eso. 

The  remains  of  the  Roman  bridge  across  the  North  Tyne  at  the  station 
of  Cilumum,  the  6th  station  per  lineam  valU,  are  nearly  half-a-mile  lower 
down  the  river  than  ChoUerford  Bridge,  by  which  modem  travellers  cross 
the  stream.^ 

Camden,  who,  in  the  year  1599,  journeying  with  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
was  obliged  to  rely  upon  hearsay  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  Roman 
"Wall,  and  of  the  country  between  the  River  Tippalt  and  the  North  Tyne, 
^^ per  pradones  vero  limitaneos  perlustrare  tuto  non  licuit,*^  seems  to  have 
found  the  banks  of  the  North  Tyne  in  a  more  civilized  state,  though 
he  describes  the  population  as  ''  militare  genus  hominum,  qui  d  mense 
Aprili  usque  ad  Augustum  in  tuguriolis  cum  suis  pecorihus  exeuhant,** 
He  describes  the  course  of  the  river  North  Tyne,  flowing  past  Chipchase 
Castle,  and  not  far  from  Swinburne  Castle.  **  Murum  aecedit  et  intersecat 
sub  ChoUerford  ubi  ponte  fornieato  conjunctus  erat*' 

Stukely  (travelling  in  company  with  Mr.  Roger  Gale  in  the  year 
1725),  in  more  peaceful  times,  coming  from  the  west,  does  not  pursue 
the  line  of  the  Wall  further  than  Borcovicus,  but  speaks  of  the  remains 
of  this  bridge  on  the  faith  of  the  information  he  had  received ;  he  says, 
*'  I  am  informed  that  where  the  Roman  Wall  passes  the  North  Tyne,  it 
is  by  a  wonderM  bridge  of  great  art,  made  with  very  large  stones 
linked  together  with  iron  cramps  fastened  with  molten  lead." 

*  The  present  structure  of  ChoUerford  bridge  ip  posterior  in  date  to  the  Great  Flood 
of  1771)  but  it  was  erected  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  biidge.  At  the  midsummer  ses- 
sions, held  at  Hexham,  on  the  17  Julji  1718,  4  Geo.  1.,  the  grand  jury  made  the 
following  presentment : — 

**  We  present  ChoUerford  bridge  to  be  faUen  down  out  of  repair,  and  that  the  same 
lyes  upon  the  Einsf  s  High  Street  or  Way  leading  from  Carlisle  to  Newcastle,  and 
is  very  necessary  and  conyenient  to  the  said  county,  and  that  the  ford  which  lyes 
nigh  the  said  bridge  is  very  dangerous,  aUmost  at  aU  times,  to  be  ridd." 

And  at  the  quarter  sessions,  held  at  Hexham,  on  the  15th  July,  1719,  certain  of  the 
justices  were  appointed  *'  to  view  a  piece  of  broken  way  adjoining  to  the  end  of  the 
land  breast  of  the  last  erected  bridge,  called  ChoUerford  ^Bridge/'  who  reported  "  that 
the  way  before  mentioned  is  the  king's  highway,  because  it  leads  from  the  land  hreast 
of  the  bridge  to  the  end  ot  the  lane  caUed  Walwick  Bridge  to  the  ancient  street  road 
along  the  Roman  WaU  into  Cumberland." 

These  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  County,  are  suppHcd  by  Mr.  Dickson^the 
able  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Korthumberland. 
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The  first  specific  mention  of  the  existing  remains  of  this  bridge  is  made 
by  Gordon,  the  Scottish  antiquary,  who  gave  his  observations  to  the  world 
under  the  title  of  "  Itinerarium  SeptentrionaW  in  the  year  1726,  and 
who  "Was  the  first  who  attempted  to  appropriate  to  their  proper  localities 
the  numes  of  the  stations  per  Uneam  ealli  enumerated  in  the  "  Notitta 
Imperii;*'  he  was  for  the  most  part  successfdl  in  his  conjectures,  though 
otherwise,  in  the  case  of  Cilumum,  for  having  altogether  overlooked  the 
remains  of  the  station  of  Hunnum  at  Halton  Chesters,  he  applies  the 
name  of  Hunnum  to  Cilumum. 

"  Descending  "  says  Mr.  Gordon,  "  from  the  high  ground,  and  passing 
through  a  place  called  Brunton-on-the-Wall,  we  came  to  the  bank  of  the 
river  called  North  Tyne,  where  are  the  vestiges  of  a  Boman  bridge  to 
be  seen,  the  foundation  of  which  consists  of  large  square  stones  linked 
together  with  iron  cramps,  but  this  bridge,  however,  is  only  seen  when 
the  water  is  low.'' 

Hondey,  in  his  "Britannia  Bomana,"  published  in  1732,  corrects  the 
error  of  Gordon  in  the  name  of  the  station  of  Cilumum — and  adds, 
'•  there  has  been  a  considorable  bridge  over  the  river  just  at  the  fort, 
the  foundations  of  which  are  yet  visible.'' 

In  the  summer  of  1783,  Brand,  the  historian  of  Newcastle,  waded 
in  the  stream,  and  found  "  innumerable  square  stones  with  holes  in 
them,  wherein  iron  rivets  had  been  fixed,  lying  embedded  on  the  spot." 

Hodgson,  the  historian  of  Northumberland,  examined  more  minutely 
than  his  predecessors  had  done  the  remains  of  the  bridge,  and  he  found 
"  that  many  of  the  stones  of  the  piers  remaining  in  the  water  were 
regularly  pierced  with  an  oblong  hole  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top,  plainly  for  a  louis  by  which  they  had  been  let  down  into  their 
present  beds,"  shewing  that  the  Komans  perfectly  understood  an  inven- 
tion in  modem  times  ascribed  to  a  French  engineer,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  Quatorze — who  gave  to  his  invention  the  name  of  his  sovereign.' 

Mr.  Hodgson  likewise  found  the  iron  cramps  by  which  the  stones 
were  bound  to  each  other,  mentioned  by  Gordon,  and  gives  a  sketch  of 
one  of  them. 

In  Dr.  Bmce's  admirable  work  on  the  Roman  Wall,  we  have  a  most 
accurate  plan  of  the  remains  of  this  bridge,  visible  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  consisting  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the  western  land  abutment, 
and  of  two  piers  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.     Dr.  Bruce  shadows 

^  By  whatCYor  name  it  was  called,  the  invention  was  well  known  both  to  Romans 
and  Englishmen.  See  10  Archseologia,  127,  for  a  curious  instance  from  Whitby 
Abbey ;  and  1  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  (ed.  1577)  64,  for  a  cut  showing  the  process 
of  lifting  stones  by  such  means. — Ed, 
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forth  a  conjectural  line  for  the  eastern  land  abutment,  on  the  assamption 
that  it  would  be  found  buried  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  opposite  to  the 
wertem  abutment. 

Since  the  days  of  Camden,  nothing  more  or  less  has  been  seen  of 
these  remains  than  is  delineated  by  Dr.  Bruce.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
sagacity  of  Mr.  Wm.  Coulson,  of  Corbridge  (who  distinguished  himself 
so  much  in  the  excavations  of  Bremenium),  to  discover  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1860,  the  remains  of  the  eastern  land  abutment  of  the  bridge 
of  Cilumum,  which  have  been  since  fully  developed  by  the  spade. 

In  shape  and  position,  this  abutment  corresponds  with  that  shadowed 
forth  by  Dr.  Bruce,  except  that  it  is  removed  considerably  to  the  land- 
ward of  the  stream. 

The  beautiful  and  artistic  drawings  made  last  year  by  Mr.  Moasman, 
though  executed  at  a  period  when  the  excavations  were  incomplete, 
exhibit  a  very  correct  representation  of  these  remains. 

An  accurate  ground  plan,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  joint 
labours  of  Mr.  Elliot,  of  Wall,  and  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  of  East  Dunkirk, 
is  also  submitted  to  the  Society.  In  order  to  complete  the  discovery  of 
the  outline  of  the  bridge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  excavate  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  where  will  be  found  a  third 
pier,  partiy  in  the  water  and  paztiy  under  the  embankment;  it  was 
partially  seen  during  last  summer.  The  whole  span  of  the  bridge,  be- 
tween the  breastworks  of  the  land  abutments  on  each  side  of  the  liver, 
is  180  feet;  there  are  four  openings  between  the  piers,  and  the  space 
between  each  of  the  openings  is  35^  feet  There  is  an  apartment  24 
feet  by  23  J,  under  the  platform  of  approach,  and  the  roadway  brought 
down  to  the  bridge  (including  the  parapets)  is  22  feet  wide,  and  it  is 
brought  down  to  the  bridge  under  the  shelter  of  the  Boman  Wall.  Five 
courses  of  the  masonry  of  this  abutment  remain  on  the  side  which  breasts 
the  downward  current  of  the  stream ;  on  the  opposite  side  four  courses 
remain;  each  course  is  18  inches  in  thickness.  All  the  stones  of  the 
exterior  bear  marks  of  having  been  oarefiilly  set  with  the  louis,  and  in 
each  of  them  is  a  louis-hole,  and  many  are  bound  together  with  iron 
cramps  and  melted  lead,  some  of  them  have  been  bound  together  by 
long  rods  of  iron  let  into  the  stones  and  secured  by  molten  lead.  These 
stones  measure  3  feet  in  length  of  bed,  and  2  feet  in  breadth.  The 
masonry  is  altogether  of  a  very  massive  character,  and  the  whole  has 
been  executed  with  great  care  and  skill. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  magnificent  remains  of  the  Pont  du  Gaid 
(justiy  the  pride  of  Gallia  IQ'arbonensis),  lighted  by  the  glorious  sun  of 
Languedoc,  may  think  lightiy  of  these  meagre  rdics  of  the  bridge  of 
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Cilumum,  under  the  darker  skies  of  Northuinberland;  but  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  tEat  the  bridge  over  the  riyer  Qardon  does  not  span  a 
lovelier  stream  than  the  North  Tyne,  and  that  so  much  as  remains  of  the 
masonry  of  the  bridge  of  Cilumum  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  this 
bridge,  as  originally  constructed,  was  not  inferior,  in  solidity  of  mate- 
rial and  excellence  of  workmanship,  to  the  mighty  structure  reared  by 
Koman  hands  in  Gaul. 

Surrounded  by  the  masonry,  are  seen  the  foundations  of  the  pier  of 
a  bridge  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  and  apparently  of  earlier  date. 
This  feature  of  the  remains  was  imperfectly  understood,  till  subjected  to 
the  test  of  the  experienced  skill  of  our  brother-antiquary  Mr.  Bichard 
Cail,  and  explained  by  him.  This  ancient  pier,  from  its  position,  must 
necessarily  have  been  erected  before  the  Eoman  WaJl  was  built  or 
planned;  its  dimensions  would  scarcely  admit  of  a  superstructure 
wider  than  would  be  required  for  the  march  of  foot  soldiers,  and  its 
existence  would  seem  to  afford  evidence  in  support  of  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  station  of  Cilumum  was  one  of  the  fortresses  reared  by  the 
legions  under  the  command  of  Julius  Agricola.  The  station  of  Cilurnum 
has  evidently  had  an  existence  anterior  to,  and  independent  of,  the  Wall 
of  Hadrian.  Whilst  the  stations  of  Procolitia,  Borcovicus,  and  JSsica, 
depend  on  the  Wall  of  Hadrian  for  their  northern  rampart,  the  station 
of  Cilumum  is  complete  in  itself,  and  has  had  communications  indepen- 
dent of  the  military  way  which  accompanied  the  wall.  In  the  time  of 
Horsley  "  there  were  visible  remains  of  a  military  way  which  seemed  to 
have  come  from  Watling  Street,  south  of  Bisingham,  to  the  station  of 
Cilornum,  or  the  bridge  beside  it,  and  from  this  station,"  says  Horsley, 
"  a  military  way  has  gone  directly  to  Caervorran,  which  is  still  visible 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,"  and  this  military  way  has  in  our  day 
been  distinctly  traced  by  that  able  surveyor  and  accurate  observer,  Mr. 
Maclaughlin.  Agricola  secured  the  possession  of  the  valley  of  North 
Tyne  by  planting  in  its  gorge  the  fortress  of  Cilumum,  and,  amongst 
other  communications  with  it,  threw  a  bridge  across  the  Tyne,  of  which 
this  pier  is  the  only  reipnant.  The  piers  corresponding  with  it  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream  have  either  been  washed  away,  or  absorbed  in  the 
stone-work  of  the  piers  of  the  larger  bridge  built  by  Hadrian,  obviously 
in  connection  with  the  Wall. 

In  the  drawings  of  the  ruins  by  Mr.  Mossman  and  Mr.  Henry  Bichard- 
son  will  be  observed  the  remains  of  a  covered  passage,  which  has  been 
carried  across  the  niins.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  its  use,  but  it  is 
olmously  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  Boman  occupation  of  the  country, 
and  many  of  the  stones  of  the  bridge  have  been  used  in  its  formation. 
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Neither  amongst  these  ruins  nor  in  the  bed  of  the  river  have  been 
found  the  voussures  of  an  arch.  The  inference  is,  that  the  passage  oyer 
the  river  has  been  upon  a  horizontal  platform. 

During  the-excavation  a  considerable  number  of  coins  have  been  found. 
The  earUest  in  date  is  a  silver  coin,  which  is  accurately  described  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Boman  consular  and  family  coins  in  the  cabinet  of  our 
noble  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  prepared  by  that  able 
numismatist,  Admiral  Smyth.  It  is  a. coin  of  the  Cassian  fSamily,  of 
Caius  Cassius,  the  assassin  of  Julius  Ctesar,  and  is  stated  by  Admiral 
8myth  to  bo  somewhat  rare.  On  the  obverse  is  a  female  head  veiled, 
representing  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  with  the  legend  "C.  Cassivs  Imp." 
Cassius  took  the  part  of  Pompey  in  the  Wars  of  the  Triumvirs,  and  was 
saluted  **Imperator"  after  his  naval  victory  over  the  Bhodians.  On 
the  reverse  is  the  lituus  (the  crooked  wand  used  by  the  augurs)  and  a 
prsefericulum  (the  round  vessel  carried  before  the  priests),  under  which, 
across  the  field,  is  the  legend  "  Lentvlvs  Spint."  Lentulus  Bpinther, 
according  to  Admiral  Smyth,  was  entered  in  the  College  of  Augurs  in 
the  same  year  in  which  he  assumed  the  "Toga  Virilis,"  B.C.  57. 

Amongst  the  coins  is  a  silver  coin,  in  excellent  preservation,  of  Julia 
Domna,  the  second  wife  of  the  Emperor  Severus.  On  the  obverse  are 
the  handsome  features  and  neatly  braided  tresses  of  the  empress,  with 
the  legend  **  Jvlia  Avgvsta,"  and  on  the  reverse  a  robed  female  figuie, 
having  in  her  right  hand  a  patera,  and  in  her  left  a  spear,  and  at  her 
feet  a  peacock,  with  the  legend  '*  Jvno." 

Besides  these  silver  coins,  there  have  been  found  several  of  brass,  of 
the  Emperors  Hadrian,  Diocletian,  the  Constantino  family,  and  of  the 
usurper  Teti-icus,  generally  much  worn.  One  of  the  coins  of  Diocletian 
is  a  fino  coin  of  brass,  and  in  good  preservation,  Birago,  in  his  edition 
of  Occo,  ascribes  to  it  the  date  of  the  year  284  of  the  Christian  era.  On 
the  obverse,  is  the  head  of  the  emperor,  with  the  legend  **  Imp.  Dio- 
CLETiANvs,  P.  F.  AvG.,"  ou  the  reverse  is  the  figure  of  the  Oenius  of 
Home,  having  in  the  right  hand  a  patera,  and  in  the  left  a  Cornucopia, 
with  the  legend  **Genio  Popvli  Romani." 

Amongst  the  debris  removed  during  the  excavation  have  been  found 
much  of  the  lead  and  iron  which  have  been  used  in  binding  the  stones 
to  each  other ;  a  solid  piece  of  lead  in  the  shape  of  a  horse's  hoof;  a 
well  finished  altar  of  elegant  shape,  but  without  inscription ;  a  stane, 
about  4  feet  in  length,  resembling  an  axletree,  having  its  greatest  cir- 
cumference in  the  middle,  and  diminishing  at  each  end.  There  are 
eight  orifices  in  this  stone,  as  if  for  receiving  handspikes,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  has  been  used  as  part  of  the  machinery  for  pounding 
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mortar.  Several  mill-stones  have  been  turned  np ;  an  ivory  implement, 
which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  lady's  toilet ;  and  many  fragments  of 
Bamian  ware,  one  of  them  bearing  the  potter's  mark  of  "  Doccivs," 
a  name  as  yet  unknown  on  the  Eoman  Wall,  but  which  will  be  found 
in  the  list  of  potters  in  Mr.  Boach  Smith's  *^  Boman  London." 

JOHN  CLAYTON. 

Dr.  Bruce.  Through  Mr.  Clayton's  kindness,  I  have  been  allowed  to 
look  over  Dr.  Lingard's  notes,  which  ho  made  in  1807,  during  what  he 
called  a  "  tourification  of  the  Koman  Wall."  He  there  mentions  that 
he  had  met  with  an  old  man,  who  said  that  the  stones  of  this  bridge 
were  knit  together  by  means  of  iron  rods,  and  that  he  himself  had 
broken  off  pieces  of  them.  Mr.  Hodgson  mentions  iron  cramps,  but  I 
never  could  understand  Dr.  Lingard's  reference,  because  all  the  cramps 
previously  discovered  have  been  of  the  double  wedge  kind.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  have  rods  of  iron  uniting,  not  individual  stones,  but  a  long 
series  of  them  and  terminating  in  a  t  shape.  —  Mr.  Wheatley.  There 
is  an  enormous  esplanade  for  so  small  a  roadway.  —  Mr.  Clayton.  There 
has  been  some  structure  for  defence  on  each  side  of  it.  —  JDr.  Bruce. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  there  has  been  some  important  structure 
in  order  to  defend  the  passage.  If  we  look  at  the  Bridge  of  Trajan, 
across  the  Danube,  we  have  an  extensive  erection  there  \  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  on  this  platform  there  has  been  a  similar  erection.  There 
is  another  thing  rather  striking.  The  builders  having  gone  there,  and 
found  that  which  had  previously  been  a  water  pier  deserted  by  the  river, 
they  have  used  it  as  a  sort  of  foot-hold  for  the  rest  of  their  structure. 
If  I  remenber  right,  these  courses  in  front  of  the  bridge  were  not  hori- 
zontal, but  they  slope  down ;  and  then  on  the  other  side  of  the  pier  of 
Agricola  there  is  a  rise  up  on  the  other  side,  but  more  gentle.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  this  has  been  done  designedly.  'Ihe  whole  struc- 
ture is  so  solid,  and  the  joints  so  good,  that  it  could  not  have  been  displaced 
by  amy  overflow  of  the  river.  —  Mr.  Clayton.  Those  stones  are  the  most 
exposed ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  stone  affected  in  its  position,  though 
the  whole  force  of  the  North  Tyne  came  against  them  —  Mr.  Wheatley. 
They  are  not  water- worn  at  all.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  inverted 
arch.  —  Br.  Bruce.  With  reference  to  the  period  of  the  building,  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  body  of  it  is  Hadrian's.  But  the 
facing  stones  are  broached  in  a  peculiar  way.  Now,  I  have  for  some 
time  entertained  the  idea  that  stones  broached  in  this  way  are  the  work 
of  the  Emperor  Severus.  At  Habitancum,  where  Sevenis  and  his  sons 
repaired  a  wall  and  gate,  we  have  this  kind  of  broaching.  They  appear 
also  at  Hexham,  at  Bremenium,  and,  in  short,  through  the  whole  line 
of  WatUng  Street.  When  Severus  was  here,  he  bent  his  whole  energies 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Caledonians,  and  would  necessarily  endeavour 
to  make  his  base  operations  secure ;  and  he  has  evidently  taken  great 
pains  with  Watling  Street  and  the  stations  upon  it.  He  would  take 
equal  care  with  this.  At  Hexham,  Habitancum,  and  Bremenium,  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  this  broaching.     We  also  have  it  at  various  other 
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parts  of  the  wall;  at  Boroovicos,  for  instance,  where  there  has  been  a 
reparation  made  with  this  same  kind  of  broaching.  It  just  occurs  to 
me  whether  some  of  these  facing-stones  might  not  have  been  part  of 
Sevenis's  reparation,  the  great  bulk  of  the  broachings  being  his.  We 
learn  that  in  the  time  of  Commodus,  the  barbarians  came  down  and 
drove  away  the  garrison,  killing  an  important  man,  whose  ring  and  whose 
wife's  ear-ring  Mr.  Clayton  has  got.  And  we  know  that  in  all  the 
stations  there  were  marks  of  two  periods  of  devastation ;  and  in  digging^ 
out  the  remains  of  this  castle — as  it  was  called  in  the  neighbourhood—- 
at  least  two  strata  of  wood  ashes  are  found — ^no  doubt  the  consequence 
of  the  burnt  timber  work  forming  tho  frame  work  of  the  bridge.  The 
barbarians  have  not  only  burnt  everything  combustible,  but  wherever 
they  could,  they  pulled  down  the  wall,  and  wrenched  stone  from  stone  ; 
and  Severus  would  no  doubt  have  to  repair  the 'mischief  done  under 
Commodus.  —  Mr,  Clayton,  There  is  no  rubble  work  in  it ;  it  is 
all  solid,  substantial  masonry.  —  Dr,  Bruce,  I  noticed,  in  June  last, 
a  Roman  bridge  crossing  the  Moselle,  which  had  piers  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  the  bridge  in  North  Tyne ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  had 
been  the  model  for  our  own. 


MONTHLY  MEETING,  6  NOVEMBER,  1861. 
John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq,,  F,P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations  op  Books. — IVom  the  deceased's  son.  A  Brief  Memoir  of  the 
late  Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  with  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  his 
principal  separate  publications.  (For  private  distribution.)  1861.— 
lYom  the  Authar,  The  Old  Countess  of  Desmond,  an  Inquiry,  Did  she 
ever  seek  redress  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  recorded  in  the 
Journal  of  Robert  Sydney,  Earl  of  Leycester,  and  did  she  ever  sit  for 
her  portrait  ?  By  Richard  Sainthill,  of  Topsham,  Devon.  With  an 
Advertisement  of  Parr's  Life  Pills,  giving  the  supposed  portrait,  and 
stating  that  she  became  acquainted  with  Old  Parr,  and  got  a  supply  of 
his  pills,  and  hence  attained  her  surprising  age.  —  IVom  the  Kilkenny 
ArchdBologieal  Society,  Their  Proceedings  and  Papers,  July,  1861. 
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Extracts  fboh  a  Lettes  bt  thx  Rev.  J.  Collingwood  Bbuce,  LL.D. 

October  26. — At  Milan  I  took  a  cursory  glance  at  the  Roman  inscrip- 
tions in  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose.  Amongst  the  Christian  monumental 
slabs,  I  noticed  a  good  many  bearing  the  representation  of  the  golden 
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candlestick  of  the  temple.  If  I  remember  aright,  Dr.  Maitland,  in  his 
work  on  the  Eoman  Catacombs,  considers  that  this  is  an  indication  that 
the  person  commemorated  was  a  Christian  Jew.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think,  from  the  number  of  these  slabs  that  I  hnye  seen  in  my  present 
journey,  at  Milan,  Yerona,  and  Kaples,  and  the  Eoman  character  of  the 
names,  that  the  candlestick  was  adopted  as  a  purely  Christian  emblem, 
at  a  time  when  a  rage  for  symbols  prevailed,  and  that  it  represented  the 
Church,  which,  in  a  secondary  sense,  is  the  light  of  the  world.  Being 
80  near  Verona,  I  could  not  help  taking  a  run  to  it.  When  you  (Mr. 
Clayton)  were  there,  you  would  notice  the  Mithraio  tablets.  There  are 
some  in  the  Museo  Barbonico  here,  of  a  similar  character.  From  the 
epithets  applied  to  Mithras  in  one  or  two  instances — ^for  example,  Ok- 
iTEPOTESXi  Deo —I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  Mithras  was  a  sort 
of  heathen  anti-Christ.  When  polytheism  had  worn  itself  out,  and  the 
Christian  religion  began  to  prevail,  the  worship  of  this  deity  was  set  up 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  gods  of  the  Pantheon.  The  day  after  my 
arrival  at  Naples  found  me  on  my  way  to  Pompeii.  I  at  once  under- 
stood the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Pompeian  houses.  The  restored 
house  in  the  Crystal  Palace  gives  you  an  idea  of  coldness  and  gloom. 
At  Pompeii  itself,  smarting  as  I  did  at  the  end  of  October  under  the 
heat  and  glare  of  the  sun,  I  could  understand  how  precious  an  open 
roof,  and  shady  comer,  and  dripping  fountains,  would  be  in  July.  It 
has  been  an  ill-built  city.  The  walls  of  the  houses  are  like  those  of 
London.  The  masonry  of  our  Wall  is  much  superior  to  most  of  that  at 
Pompeii.  The  buildings  consist  of  tiles,  lava,  volcanic  tufa,  and  organic 
tufa,  or  what  we  would  call  petrified  moss.  It  is  astonishing  how 
largely  this  organic  tufa,  which  we  are  feuniliar  with  in  the  Eoman  build- 
ings in  the  North  of  England,  enters  into  the  composition  of  its  buildings. 
The  walls  of  the  city  have  been  originally  made  of  pieces  of  lava,  not 
much  larger  than  a  good-sized  fist.  It  has,  however,  been  repaired  at 
two  subsequent  periods  with  large-sized  and  well  squared  blocks  of 
organic  tufa  and  traAertine.  The  fountains  in  Pompeii  are  numerous, 
each  being  provided  with  a  cistern,  something  like  that  at  the  north 
gate  of  Borcovicus.  I  measured  the  ruts  in  the  streets.  From  the 
centre  of  the  one  to  the  centre  of  the  other  is  4  feet  7  inches.  I  mea- 
sured one  street,  which  was  7  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  another  which 
was  6  feet  4  inches.^  We  must  not  be  surprised  that  the  streets  in  our 
stations  are  so  narrow.  I  studied  the  public  baths  with  care ;  they  are 
very  complete  and  interesting.      The  place  where  the  coppers  were^ 

1  The  Gateshead  odium,  Pipewellgate,  is  10|  feet  wide.-~J<;. 
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placed  is  clearly  marked,  and  you  can  trace  the  water  in  its  course,  and 
follow  the  hot  air  from  the  furnaces  under  the  floors  and  up  the  sides 
of  the  rooms. 

October  29.-— The  Museo  Barbonico  is,  as  you  know,  rich  in  the  ex- 
treme. There  are  two  splendid  busts  of  Hadrian  in  it.  There  are  also 
one  or  two  of  Severus,  which  represent  him  younger  and  better-looking 
than  he  is  ux)on  coins.  The  busts  of  Caracalla  exhibit  him  as  a  yery 
savage  and  fiendish  fellow.  I  think  I  now  thoroughly  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  flr-cone  ornament,  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in 
Eoman  camps.  '  My  drawings  will  explain  it  One  day  we  went  to 
Puzzuoli  (the  ancient  Puteoli),  where  the  Apostle  Paul  landed  for  Malta 
on  his  way  to  Bome.  We  trod  upon  the  y&tj  stones  of  the  Boman  way 
which  he  traversed.  The  amphitheatre  here  is  very  complete,  especially 
in  the  underground  arrangements.  The  temple  of  Neptune,  where 
Pompey  sacrificed  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  Ib  still  to  be  seen.  The 
temple  of  Serapis  is  a  beautiful  ruin ;  it  has  been  submerged  by  the 
sinking  of  the  coast,  and  again  raised  by  volcanic  action.  The  pillara^ 
washed  by  the  sea  level,  and  eaten  by  the  pholas  below  this  line,  prove 
this.    I  have  photographic  views  which  clearly  exhibit  this  striking  fact. 


HIGHAM  DYKES,  NEAK  PONTELAND. 
Bt  Sib  W.  C.  Treveltan,  Babt. 

At  Higham  Dykes,  let  into  the  front  wall  of  a  cottage,  near  which 
it  was  dug  up,  is  a  rude  piece  of  sculpture  in  sandstone  (perhaps  it  is 
Boman),  of  part  of  a  semi-nude  female  figure.  Seeing  this,  made  me 
ask  Miss  Bell  whether  there  were  any  earthworks  fiom  which  the  place 
might  take  its  name.  She  pointed  out  some  in  a  grass  field  immediately 
east  of  the  house,  which  appear  decidedly  ancient,  but  mixed  up  and 
confused  with  old  fence  dikes  and  tillage  ridges.  The  case,  however, 
is,  1  think,  one  worth  investigating  by  your  Society.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  it  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  the  Bomans  must  have 
had  many  roads  besides  those  generally  known,  and  in  this  county 
one  running  not  feu*  from  the  line  of  the  old  north  road,  to  which  we 
might  be  guided  by  names  or  camps,  if  such  exist  along  that  line. 
There  was  one  from  the  south  to  South  Shields  and  Wallsend,  which 
probably  would  be  continued  northwards. 
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MONTHLY  MEETINQ,  4  DECEMBER,  1861. 
John  Clayton,  Esq,,  V,P.,  in  the  Chair, 

BoKAir  HoBSB  Shoe. — The  Chairman  states  that  Mr.  Roach  Smith 
notices  the  shoe  from  Benwell,  drawn  at  p.  3,  as  quite  fulfilling  his 
notion  of  the  appearance  of  such  an  article  of  Boman  times,  to  which  he 
unhesitatingly  refers  it. 


HERPATH. 
By  Sie  W.  C.  Teevkltak,  Bast. 

I  AH  glad  to  see  from  p.  5,  that  the  Antiquarian  Society  has  appointed 
a  Committee  on  local  topographical  names,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
their  correct  spelling  in  the  great  Ordnance  Survey.  When  you  com- 
municate your  Hst  to  Sir  H.  James,  you  should,  I  think,  urge  the  in- 
sertion of  a  name  which,  though  it  now  only  applies  to  what  appears 
to  be  an  insignificant  lane,  yet  that  lane  being  part  of  an  important 
work  of  our  ancestors,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  is  of  sufficient 
historical  and  antiquarian  importance  and  interest  to  make  it  well 
worth  recording  and  preserving  in  the  great  national  map. 

The  name  to  which  I  aUude  is  JSerpath,  by  which  a  part  of  the 
Roman  road  which  traverses  the  county  of  Northumberland  from  Cor- 
bridge  to  Berwick,  as  it  dips  towards  the  river  Hart,  near  the  village 
of  Hartbum,  is  designated* 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  etymology  of  the  word  clearly  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  given  to  the  work  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  indicating 
as  it  does  their  knowledge  of  its  having  been  constructed  by,  or  for,  the 
army — and  thus,  **Her,"  or  "Here" — ^the  army — "path" — ^truly,  the 
military-way.  It  appears  from  Bosworth's  Dictionary  that  the  word 
was  used  in  this  sense  in  Coedmon,  (174). 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  king- 
dom, viz.,  in  the  parish  of  Seaton  (Moridunum  ?),  on  the  south  coast  of 
Devon,  part  of  a  line  of  Roman  road  that  runs  near  that  coast  bears  the 
same  name. 

In  an  ancient  Saxon  deed  in  my  possession,  printed  in  Hodgson's 
History  of  Northumberland,  part  2,  vol.  I,  p.  194,  and  in  the  Trevelyan 
Papers  (Camden  Sodety)  part  1,  p.  1,  being  a  grant  to  the  monastery  of 
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Exanceaster  (Exeter),  the  same  word  occurs,  <'  Herpad,"  being  men- 
tioned as  part  of  the  bounds  of  the  estate.  The  deed  was  printed  by 
Mr.  Hodgson  to  illustrate  another  meaning,  which  some  antiquaries  have 
attached  to  the  first  part  of  the  word,  "  Har,"  or  "  Hoar  " — a  boundary. 
It  may  sometimes  bear  that  interpretation ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  road 
I  feel  satisfied  that  the  former  is  the  more  correct  and  the  true  meaning.^ 
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EXTRICTS  VBJOU  FUBTHEB  LeTTEBS  BY  Dh.  BbUCZ. 

On  the  afternoon  that  we  visited  Fiesole,  heavy  clouds  were  rolling 
about,  now  and  then  obscuring  the  sun,  at  other  times  flinging  their 
broad  shadows  upon  hill  and  plain.  When  at  last  we  got  to  the  top  of 
the  high  rock  on  which  the  city  is  perched,  the  scene  was  truly  glorious. 
The  declining  sun  was  partially  obscured,  and  we  had  one  of  those  misty 
effects  in  which  Turner  delighted.  Some  pencils  of  unobscured  light  at 
last  escaped  from  the  sun,  and  bathed  Florence  in  a  sea  of  liquid  gold ; 
the  plain  at  our  feet  stretched  away  for  a  distance,  I  am  told,  of  30  miles ; 
it  was  not  merely  a  fertile  field,  but  a  fertile  field  converted  into  a 
forest— of  olives.  A  monastery  stands  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  hill, 
and  the  view  is  best  seen  icom  its  windows..  .Two  or  three  fragments 
of  the  ancient  wall  of  the  town  remain.  One  piece  exhibited  nine 
courses  of  stones,  and  seemed  to  me  to  be  twenty- one  feet  high.  The 
blocks  were  quadrangular,  but  untooled ;  they  were  evidently  in  the  same 
state  as  when  taken  from  the  quaiTy,  and  the  quarrymen  seem  to  have 
availed  themselves  simply  of  the  natural  partings  of  the  rock.  They 
were  of  various  sizes,  but  mostly  very  large ;  several  were  six  feet  in 
length.  Of  course,  much  regularity  could  not  be  observed  in  the  bed 
of  the  stones :  they  were  placed  as  we  would  place  books  of  various  sizes 
if  required  to  pack  them  closely  in  a  box.  The  work  was  altogether 
colossal.  Two  specimens  of  Eoman  work  remain  in  the  place ;  one  of 
them  a  theatre,  the  other  what  is  said  to  be  the  wall  of  a  palace.  The 
theatre  is  planted  on  the  side  of  a  slope— like  the  amphitheatre  of  Bor- 
covicus — so  as  to  obtain  a  partial  support  from  the  ground.  Some  rows 
of  seats  have  been  uncovered,  and  some  caverns  beneath,  in  which  the 
wild  beasts  are  said  to  have  been  lodged,  have  been  excavated.     This 

>  The  suWect  is  also  laboured  by  Mr.  Hodgson  in  connection  with  TJrpeth,  co. 
Durham,  in  his  Obfierrations  on  the  Wrekendike,  2  Arch.  JEL,  4to  series,  133. 
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was  interesting  enough,  but  what  took  my  flEuicy  most  was  the  wreck  of 
the  palace.  The  masonry  was  eyidently  Eoman,  but  it  had  an  Etruscan 
look  about  it.  The  stones  are  large,  tooled  on  the  edges  where  they  come 
in  contact  with  one  another,  but  left  rough  on  the  face.  The  line  of 
the  courses,  though  generally  regular,  is  not  perfectly  so — a  large  stone 
occasionally  protruding  into  another ;  the  upright  joints,  too,  are  not 
always  perpendicular.  The  work  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  north 
gateway  of  Borcoyicus,  and  I  think  that  the  next  time  I  visit  that  spot  I 
shall  be  able  to  point  out  its  Etruscan  features.  The  Eomans  seem 
never  to  have  forgotten  the  lessons  they  learned  from  the  earlier  poss- 
essors of  North  Italy. 

The  Etruscan  remains  are  much  more  complete  at  Yolterra  than  Pie- 
sole.  The  town  is  planted  upon  a  very  high  hill,  and  comes  into  sight  at 
least  two  hours  before  you  reach  it.  The  view  from  it,  when  you  do  get 
within  its  walls,  is  very  extraordinary.  A  desolation  reigns  around 
which  reminds  you  of  the  reports  that  travellers  give  you  respecting  the 
region  surrounding  the  Dead  Sea.  And  yet  olive  groves  and  vineyards 
appear  here  and  there,  as  if  to  put  in  a  protest  against  the  unfavourable 
opinion  you  are  about  to  form.  The  present  city  does  not  occupy  one 
half  of  the  ground  embraced  by  the  ancient  walls,  which  can  be  traced 
throughout  their  entire  circuit.  Several  most  interesting  specimens  of 
the  original  Etruscan  walls  remain.  One  piece,  of  considerable  length, 
I  calculated  was  about  35  feet  high.  The  character  of  the  masonry 
was  the  same  as  at  Eiesole,  but  the  blocks  were  larger  and  the  courses 
more  irregular.  The  joints  were  close,  and  the  stones  were  set 
without  mortar.  On  looking  at  this  mass  of  masonry,  I  could  almost 
fancy  I  was  looking  on  the  face  of  some  perpendicular  cliff— the  face  of 
the  stones  being  untooled,  and  the  joints  of  the  building  looking  like 
the  natural  parting  of  the  rock.  I  examined  two  of  the  gateways  of 
the  city.  One  of  them,  the  Porta  all'Arco,  is  a  magnificent  piece  of 
work.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  undoubtedly  Etruscan ;  but,  for  reasons 
which  I  cannot  detail  in  this  brief  note,  I  would  have  said  that  its 
beautifolly  turned  arch  was  Boman,  had  I  not  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Layard  and  others,  who  are  better  capable  of  judging  than  I  am,  and 
who  had  more  time  to  examine  it,  have  declared  the  whole  to  be  Etrus- 
can. The  other  gate  is  the  Porta  d'Ercole.  The  lower  part  is  Etrus- 
can— the  arch  is  Mediaeval.  There  are,  however,  sufficient  traces  to 
show  that  this  gateway  had  originally  not  been  arched  over  by  regularly 
formed  vouMoirs,  but  had  been  stepped  over  (like  some  portions  of  the 
ararium  at  Cilumum) — a  mode  of  construction  for  which  the  large  slabs 
used  by  the  Etruscans  were  peculiarly  suitable. 
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But  the  chief  interest  of  Yolterra  consists  in  its  museum.  Here  aie 
preserved  an  immense  number  of  cinerary  urns  found  in  the  tombs^ 
which  are  left  much  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  found.  These 
tombs  are  all  outside  the  walls.  They  consist  of  caverns,  many  of  them 
excavated  out  of  the  rock.  The  urns  are  placed  upon  a  ledge,  which 
runs  round  the  cavern.  In  almost  every  instance  the  tombs  have  been 
rifled— some  of  them  in  Koman  times,  and  others  at  a  more  recent 
period— everything  being  found  in  the  utmost  concision.  Cmionsly 
enough,  the  pine-cone  ornament  is  always  found  accompanying  a  tomb, 
either  on  it  or  in  it.  When  the  excavators  meet  with  this  object,  they 
know  that  their  search  will  be  rewarded  with  success.  I  feel  sure  that 
this  ornament,  which  we  so  constantly  meet  with  in  lioman  stations, 
and  which  it  appears  the  Bomans  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans,  is  em- 
blematical of  animal  Are— of  life.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  something 
beautifol  in  their  planting  it  in  their  tombs.  They  seem,  by  doing  so, 
to  express  their  confidence  that  the  seed  that  they  thus  sow  in  weak- 
ness will  one  day  blossom  in  eternal  life. 

The  urns,  of  which  there  is  so  large  a  share  in  the  museum,  are 
dwarf  sarcophagi,  between  two  and  three  feet  long,  and  proportionately 
broad  and  high.  Some  of  them  are  composed  of  terra  cotta,  but  most 
of  them  consist  of  alabaster,  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  elaborately  carved.  The  spirit  of  the  designs 
and  their  excellent  workmanship  ore  very  remarkable.  The  drapery  of 
some  of  the  figures  is  quite  Grecian  in  its  character. 

That  the  Etruscans  came  from  the  East  is  pretty  plain  from  their 
works.  On  a  large  slab  preserved  in  the  museum,  and  which  was  used 
to  close  the  entrance  into  a  tomb,  is  carved  a  figure  precisely  resem- 
bling some  of  those  which  Mr.  Layard  has  brought  from  Assyria. 
This  Stone  has  an  inscription  round  its  edge  in  Etruscan  characters. 
Some  of  the  ornaments  on  the  urns  are  similar  to  those  Mr.  Layard 
found  at  Mmroud,  and  which  afterwards  passed  into  Grecian  and 
Roman  architecture.  Amongst  the  minor  objects  preserved  in  the 
museum  are  some  seals,  shaped  like  the  Egyptian  scarabseus ;  some  also 
are  engraved  with  characters  that  looked  to  me  like  Persian. 

Most  of  the  urns  are  doubtless  Etruscan ;  but  I  had  not  gone  far  in 
my  examination  of  them  before  I  had  put  the  question  to  the  curator 
(who  is  well  up  in  his  subject),  "Are  you  sure  that  this  is  not 
Eoman  ? ''  He  told  me  that  in  many  cases  they  could  not  distinguish 
the  one  fr^m  the  other,  unless,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  they  had  an 
inscription  upon  them.  In  this  fact  we  have  a  proof  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Eomans  were  indebted  to  the  Etruscans  for  their  artistic 
knowledge. 
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The  carvings  on  the  nms  are  very  interesting.  On  the  lid  is  usnially 
represented  the  deceased,  in  a  semi-recumbent  posture.  In  the  case  of 
women,  the  back  of  the  head  is  usually  veiled,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the 
Boman  coins  struck  in  honour  of  a  deceased  empress — a  device  beauti- 
fully emblematic  of  death.  The  lady  often  holds  a  highly-ornamented 
fan  in  one  hand,  and  sometimes  an  apple  in  the  other.  The  apple,  the 
curator  informed  me,  was  to  indicate  that  she  had  been  a  fruit-bearing 
tree.  In  the  case  of  men,  I  observed  no  instance  in  which  the  deceased 
was  represented  with  a  beard.  They  frequently  held  a  patera  ia  one 
hand,  and  sometimes  a  tablet  or  volume  in  the  other.  I  was  told  that 
the  patera  indicated  that  the  person  belonged  to  the  sacerdotal  order. 
The  frequency  of  its  occurrence  is,  I  thiok,  fsrtal  to  this  explanation ; 
it  may  denote  the  piety  of  the  man,  or  it  may  show  us  that  in  those 
days,  as  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  every  man  veas  a  priest  in  his  own 
fiftmily. 

On  many  of  the  urns  a  flower,  more  or  lees  unfolded,  was  introduced. 
This  (unless  it  be  a  mere  ornament)  is  intended  to  show,  by  its  greater 
or  less  expansion,  that  the  person  was  snatched  away  in  childhood  or 
youth,  or  dropped  his  petals  from  sheer  age.  The  dolphin  ia  another 
common  ornament.  We  also,  as  you  well  know,  meet  with  it  on  Eoman 
altars,  and  it  is  frequently  introduced  in  the  monumental  slabs  of  the 
early  Christian  period.  I  was  told  that  the  dolphin  indicated  that  the 
occupant  of  the  urn  had  been  connected  with  the  sea.  This  could 
hardly  be  the  case  so  frequently  at  Yolterra.  I  fancy  it  is  indicative  of 
the  brevity  of  human  Hfe.  When  I  was  on  my  way  to  Naples,  I 
noticed  some  of  these  creatures  sporting  in  the  blue  waves  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. One  of  them  leapt  right  out  of  the  water,  Hke  a  salmon,  and 
was  soon  engulphed  again.  What  an  apt  illustration  of  man's  life  I  We 
are  here  for  a  moment,  and  then  plunged  again  into  the  unknown  abyss. 
In  Bede's  account  of  the  Saxon  Witenagemote  near  York,  we  have  a 
dmilar  illustration. 

The  principal  sculptures  are  on  the  front  of  the  sarcophagus,  and  they 
are  as  beautiful  in  sentiment  as  they  are  excellent  ia  execution.  I  will 
select  a  very  few  from  my  note-book :— One  represents  Aurora  rising 
out  of  the  sea ;  she  holds  four  spirited  chargers  in  hand;  her  car  has  not 
yet  appeared  above  the  horizon.  This  surely  must  be  emblematical  of 
the  resurrection.  Another  (and  this  is  a  common  type)  represents  a  horse 
held  by  a  page  awaiting  his  rider.  Friends  bidding  adieu  indicate  that 
the  soul  is  about  to  take  its  long  journey.  Behiad  the  horse  is  an  at- 
tendant with  the  good  and  bad  deeds  of  the  expiring  man  packed  up 
and  thrown  across  his  shoulder.    Frequently  the  good  and  bad  geniua 
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of  the  person  are  introduced ;  the  one  with  an  uplifted  torch,  the  other 
with  a  hammer  to  hreak  in  piecosi  if  possihle,  his  reputation.  In  seT* 
oral  instances  we  have  the  deceased  placed  in  a  reclining  position  in  a 
ftmeral  car,  such  as  we  see  on  the  reverse  of  some  Boman  coins.  In 
one  case  of  this  kind  the  horses  are  yoked  like  oxen,  and  they  how  their 
heads  as  if  to  show  how  galling  their  present  task  is.  One  has  evidently 
contained  the  ashes  of  a  great  man.  Ten  figures  are  introduced,  form- 
ing a  funeral  procession ;  some  carry  the  volumes  in  which  his  historic 
deeds  are  registered,  others  the  lictor's  rods,  one  the  curule  chair, 
magistrates  in  their  rohes  of  office  follow.  What  is  said  to  he  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine  is  in  one  instance,  perhaps  more,  represented.  I  suspect  the 
idea  intended  is  simply  the  forcihle  removal  of  the  lost  one  to  another 
sphere.  The  Eape  of  Helen  is  shown  upon  one  urn ;  her  return  on 
another.  The  Battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapathaa  is  frequently  intro- 
duced. When  this  is  the  case,  an  overturned  wine  amphora  is  seen  on 
the  ground.  No  douht  this  suhjeot  represents  Death  the  destroyer  of 
men.  Another  common  suhject  is  what  has  heen  called  a  human 
sacrifice.  A  man  kneels  with  one  knee  upon  a  low  altar,  and  either 
plunges  the  knife  into  his  hared  hreast  himself,  or  allows  a  priestess  to 
do  it  for  him.  Eos  good  genius  stands  on  one  side  keeping  off 
those  of  his  friends  who  would  foroihly  interfere  -^  his  daughter  (re- 
presenting his  fEunily)  stands  on  the  other  in  hopeless,  helpless  grief. 
This  suhject  occurs  so  often  that  I  think  the  sacrifice  must  he  metaphori«- 
cal  and  not  literal.  In  our  day  we  have  seen  men  sacrifice  themselves 
for  their  country  as  really  as  if  they  had  hied  upon  an  altar.  Several 
urns  represent  the  seene  of  the  chase. 


MONTHLY  MEETING,  8  JANUARY,  X^^^l. 
Richard  Cail,  Esq,,  tn  the  Chair. 

DoNATioNS.-^^om  the  University  of  Christiania-  A  fine  hronze  medal, 
''Academiae  Begiae  Non.  Fridericianae  Sacra  Semisecularia,  D.  II. 
Septbr.,  x.ncoG.Lxi.  The  following  books.  On  cirklers  Ber6ring,  af 
C.  M.  Guldberg.  1861.  Om  Kometbanemes  Indbyrdes  Beliggenhed,  af 
&.  Mohn,  1861.  Earlamagnus  Saga  ok  Kappa  Hans,  udgivet  of  C.  R. 
Unger.  II.  1860.  Old  Norsk  Lsesebog,  udgiven  af  P.  A.  Nunck  og  C. 
B.  Unger,  1 847.  Det  Kongelige  Norske  Erederiks  Universitets  Stiftelse, 
af  M.  J.  Mourad,  1861.  —  From  the  Canadian  Institute,  The  Canadian 
Journal,  parts  35  and  36. 

Qois^.-^Ths  Rev,  James  Everett  exhibits  an  Egyptian  brass  coin  of 
Claudius,  and  Mr.  William  Pearson,  of  South  Shidds,  presents  a  third- 
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brass  coin  of  ConstaQtine,  found  on  the  Law  Bank  in  1861.  Insigni- 
ficant 88  a  mere  coin,  the  latter  is  not  without  its  interest  in  connection 
with  the  term  of  Roman  occupation  of  the  station  at  Shields  Law. 

RiKG. — Sir  Walter  C,  Trevelyan  sends  an  impression  ftom  an  antique 
plain  gold  ring,  recently  bought  at  Malton  by  a  Mend,  who  was  assured 
that  it  had  been  dug  up  at  Newcastle.  The  stone  is  red,  well  inserted, 
and  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ring.  The  subject  is  a 
Cupid  offering  grapes  to  an  aged  head. 

BoxAN  Italy. — Dr,  jBmce  exhibits  many  photograms  of  Boman  re- 
mains in  the  land  which  he  recently  yisited. 

Pottery  fboh  Lowice. — Dr.  Bruce  exhibits  a  curious  implement  of 
clay,  found  close  to  the  Devil's  Causeway,  just  behind  Lowick.  It  is 
incised  with  crossing  lines,  branches,  and  a  cross  with  a  radiated  circle ; 
resembles  Eoman  pottery,  and  yet  may  be  of  comparatively  modem  date 
—indeed,  I>r.  Charlton  jocularly  insists  that  it  is  an  old  butter-stamp. 


AimiVERSART  MEETING,  3  Felruary,  1862. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ra/oeneworthj  President,  in  the  Chair, 

Officebs  and  Coiwcil.  -^^  Patron :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, K.G.  —  President :  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Ravensworth.  —  Vice* 
Presidents :  Sir  Charles  M.  L.  Monck,  Bart.,  Sir  "Walter  Calverley  Tre- 
velyan, Bart.,  John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.,  and  John  Clayton,  Esq.  — 
Treasurer:  Matthew  Wheatley,  Esq.  —  Secretaries :  Edward  Charlton, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  and  the  Bev.  John  CoUingwood  Bruce,  LL.D.  —  Council: 
The  Bev.  Edward  Hussey  Adamson,  the  Bev.  James  Baine,  and  Messrs. 
Bobert  Bichardson  Dees,  William  Dickson,  John  Dobson,  Martin  Dunn, 
John  Fenwick,  William  Kell,  William  Hylton  Dyer  Longstaffe  {Editor), 
Edward  Spoor,  Bobert  White,  and  William  Woodman.  —  Publisher:  Mr. 
William  Dodd.  — <  Auditors :  Messrs.  B.  B.  Dees,  and  Bobert  White. 

Nzw  Meubebs. — ^Mr.  William  Adamson,  Cullercoats ;  Mr.  Frederick 
Shaw,  East  Parade,  Newcastle;  Mr  Qeorge  Luckley,  Claremont  Place, 
Newcastle. 

DoiTATiONS  OF  Books. — IVom  Sir  W.  C  Trevelyan^  Bart.  Beport  of 
the  Lords'  Committees  to  examine  precedents  of  Peers'  Proxies,  1817. — 
From  the  Kilkenny  Arehceological  Socieiy.  Their  Papers  and  Proceedings, 
No.  34. — From  Mr.  J.  G.  Forster.  Enshrined  Hearts  of  Warriors  and 
Illustrious  People,  by  Emily  Sophia  Hartshome,  Newcastle,  1861. 

Books  Pubchased.— Baine's  Extracts  from  the  Becords  of  the 
Northern  Circuity  Surtees  Society,  1861. 

PiLOPOSEi)  Museum. — Resohed,  that  the  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  purchase  of  the  ground  be  instructed  to  complete  the  purchase 
without  delay;  and  that,  subsequently,  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  public 
to  obtain  funds  for  the  building. 
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FOETT-NINTH  ANNUAL  EEPOBT. 

The  ezcelleiit  remmi  of  tlie  Society's  proceedings  contained  in  the  yolume 
of  Transactions  precludes  the  necessity  of  giving  in  detail  the  events  of 
the  past  twelve  months.  Many  valuable  donations  of  books  and  of 
antiquities  have  been  received,  and  interesting  papers  have  been  read  at 
the  monthly  meetings.  Among  the  latter,  the  council  would  especially 
caU  attention  to  the  very  valuable  account  of  the  Roman  Bridge  over  the 
North  Tyne,  at  the  Chesters,  contributed  by  Mr.  Clayton,  by  whoso 
liberal  exertions  the  whole  of  this  important  structure  has  been  laid  bare, 
along  with  a  portion  of  the  Wall— the  most  complete,  if  not  the  largest^ 
of  any  existing  along  the  line  of  the  great  barrier.  The  Council  wish 
to  remind  the  members  that  at  the  next  Anniversary  Meeting,  in  1863, 
the  Society  will  have  completed  the  50th  year  of  its  existence^  and  the 
Council  would  suggest  that  this  event  should  be  marked  by  some  great 
effort  to  ameliorate  the  position  of  the  Society.  Nothing,  probably, 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  members,  or  more  appreciated  by  the 
public,  than  the  completion  of  the  long-wished-for  museum,  for  the 
ever-increasing  collections  of  the  antiquities.  The  ground  for  this  pur- 
pose — being  that  lying  between  the  Castle  and  the  Black  Gate  —  has 
been  already  agreed  for,  and  the  purchase  money  is  ready  to  be  paid 
down ;  but  beyond  this,  the  funds  la  the  hands  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  do  not  extend.  Indeed,  tho  amount  of  money 
subscribed  has  barely  equalled  the  sum  required  for  the  purchase  of  the 
ground.  It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  the  stores  accumulated  within 
these  walls,  and  not  to  feel  how  disadvantageously  they  are  placed  for 
study  and  for  effect.  Boman  altars  and  inscriptions  are  hidden  away 
in  dark  comers:  the  earlier  remains  of  our  primitive  races,  the  celtSy 
and  runes,  so  often  found  in  this  district,  are  so  crowded  in  our  glass- 
cases  that,  with  the  imperfect  side  light,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
their  outline.  The  great  increase  of  the  Society's  library,  through  tho 
liberal  donations  of  Sir  "Walter  Trevelyan  and  others,  renders  it  neces- 
sary that  all  the  space  in  the  library  should  be  allotted  to  books,  as, 
with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Dodd,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Society, 
it  will  shortly  be  in  possession  of  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  books, 
pamphlets,  and  engravings  in  its  library.  The  number  of  new  mem- 
bers has  not,  in  the  past  year,  been  so  great  as  in  the  year  preceding, 
but  the  Society  has  lost  very  few  by  resignation  or  death.  The  Council 
have,  moreover,  to  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  mode  in  which 
the  Tolumes  of  the  Society's  Transactions  have  been  edited  by  Mr. 
Ifongstaffe. 
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SILYEE  EELICS  OF  THE  16th  AND  17th  CENTTJKIES. 

Mb.  Longstaffb,  by  pennission  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Gamett,  of  Newcastle,  exhibits  the  following  articles  from 
their  testator's  multifarious  collections:  —  I.  A  couple  of  Apostle 
Spoons  formerly  presented  by  sponsors  at  christenings.  The  present 
fine  examples  weigh  4  oz.,  and  have  figures  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul;  the 
hall  mark  is  t  (1560) ;  the  tradesman's  mark  is  some  animal;  the  leo- 
pard's head  is  in  the  bowl ;  and  the  initials  of  the  child  to  whom  they  were 
given,  being  S.  I.,  with  a  knot,  are  pounced  on  the  back  of  the  bowls. 
''And  all  this  for  the  hope  of  a  couple  of  Apostle  Spoons  and  a  cup  to  eat 
caudle  in." — (Ben  JimsonJ  —  II.  Another  Apostle  Spoon,  weighing 
2  oz.  17  dwt.,  rather  later,  but  in  still  finer  preservation.  It  bears  the 
figure  of  St.  Simon  the  Zealot,  with  his  saw;  the  hall  mark  is/.  (1623); 
the  tradesman's  mark  is  E.  H. ;  leopard's  head  in  bowl.  The  endorsed 
initials  are  ^  pounced.  '^  I'll  be  a  gossip,  Beuford.  I  have  an  odd 
Apostle  Spoon.'* — f Beaumont  and  Fletcher  J  —  III.  The  figure  of  an 
Apostle  frx)m  an  old  spoon,  affixed  to  a  shank  and  bowl,  reworked  or  newly- 
made  in  1739,  in  imitation  of  one  of  the  older  Apostle  Spoons;  a 
curious  adaptation,  weight,  1  oz.  18  dwt.  —  lY.  Two  Apostle  Spoons 
composed  of  brass  or  ''  laten,"  apparently  of  very  considerable  antiquity; 
a  rose  supplies  the  place  of  the  leopard's  head  of  the  assay  office,  but 
there  is  no  attempt  to  imitate  the  hall  marks  of  later  introduction.  — 

V.  Jetton  on  the  marriage  of  Charles  I.  (MedaUio  History,  xv.  1.)  — 

VI.  Briot's  Coronation  Medal,  draum  sward  (xv,  11.)  — VII.  Jettons 
on  the  birth  and  baptism  of  Charles  il.,  (xiv.  16,  10.)  —  VIII.  Oval 
Medal,  gilt,  with  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta,  legends  en- 
graved, garter  encircling. — ^IX.  Beautiful  oval  Medal,  gilt  (resembling 
adv.  4),  finely  preserved,  all  in  relief,  with  rich  portrait  of  the  King, 
and  his  arms.  —  X.  Oval  Medal,  portrait  of  Charles,  legend  and  arms 
engraved.  —  XI.  Copy  of  tlie  rare  Oxford  Crown,  with  view  of  Oxford 
under  the  King's  horse,  finely  cast  and  chased.  —  XII.  Royalist's 
Heart,  a  box  in  that  form,  with  engraved  inscriptions.  Obv.  ^*  Quis 
temperit  a  lacrymis,  January  30,  1648,"  eye  shedding  tears;  rev. 
'*  I  Hue  and  dy  in  hydltyey*  bleeding  heart  pierced  by  two  arrows. 
Interior — Obv.  a  small  portrait  of  Charles  in  relief;  rev.  ^^ Imomefor 
manerehieJ*  —  XIII.  Simon's  Dunbar  Medal,  with  portrait  of  Cromwell, 
and  representation  of  a  parliament  (xxii.  3.)  ^-  XIV.  Oval  Medal,  gilt, 
with  <<  Cabolxts  Sscundus— C.  E. ; "  very  young  and  unusual  head  of 
Charles  II.  —  XV.  Specimens  of  the  early  Massathusets  Shillings. 
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MONTELT  MEETING,  6  MARCH,  1862. 
Martin  Dunn,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

DoKATioK. — By  Mr.  George  Nolle  Clark.  A  checked  linen  table-cloth 
used  at  the  coronation  of  King  Goorge  III.  It  aeems  to  be  composed 
of  widths  of  the  material  sown  together. 


SHERIFFS  OF  KOaTHUMBERLAND. 
Br  John  HonesoK  Hikbs,  £sa« 

Thosb  who  have  had  occasion  to  refer  for  genealogical  or  other  pnrposea 
to  the  lasts  of  Sheriffisi  originally  published  by  Fuller,  and  copied  by 
our  county  historians,  are  well  aware  how  meagre  this  source  of  in- 
formation is  as  regards  Northumberland,  compared  with  other  counties* 

For  a  long  period,  commencing  with  the  reign  of  Edward  lY., 
the  Sheriffs  of  Northumberland  either  refrained  from  tendering  their 
accounts  at  the  Exchequer,  or  they  did  so  in  a  Ycry  imperfect  and  ir- 
regular form,  so  that  in  very  many  cases  no  Sheriff's  name  appears  upon 
the  Pipe  Rolls,  from  which  almost  ezclusiTely  Fuller's  lists  are  derived. 

This  system  was  checked,  though  not  entirely  abolished,  in  the  3rd  of 
Edward  YI.,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  requiring  the 
Sheriffs  of  Northumberland  to  account  in  the  same  way  as  the  Sheriffs 
of  other  counties. 

Although  the  irregularity  is  said  to  have  originated  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.,^  we  do  not  immediately  discoTer 
any  blanks  in  the  list  of  Sheriffs. 

In  the  14th  year  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  had  a  grant  of  the 
Shrievalty  for  life,*  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  tiU  the  death  of 
Richard  III.,  when  he  was  superseded  by  Henry  YII.,  but  reinstated 
the  following  year.  In  the  meantime  the  office  was  held  by  Sir  Robert 
Kanners,  Knight.  Fuller  places  this  Sheriff  by  mistake  in  the  4th  of 
Richard  III.,  the  true  date  of  his  appointment  being  the  very  day  of 
the  acee^on  of  Henry  YIL,  August  22nd,  1485.* 


1  See  coDtem^^rary  itatement,  Hodgeon's  NorUiiimbetland,  Put  I.,  p.  865. 

s  Originalia.  ** 

s  Bobertos  H  j|ien,  xnileB,  vioe-oomefl,  ab  22  Augosti,  quo  die  Bex  Heo.  YII. 
Snoeplt  re8iuure.HPot.  Pipes, 
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Sormg  this  reign  of  24  years,  Fuller  has  only  ascertained  the  names 
of  7  aheriffis,  and  only  16  during  the  38  years  of  the  succeeding  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.,  nor  has  he  always  assigned  these  names  to  their  correct 
official  years.  I  hare  now  the  satisfaction  of  laying  before  the  Society 
a  complete  list  during  both  reigns.  These  have  been  compiled  from 
Tarious  documents  formerly  in  the  Pipe  Office,  subsidiary  to  the  Great 
Boll,  and  from  tho  records  of  Exchequer  proceedings  against  defisiulting 
BherifiEs.  In  my  investigation  I  have  been  materially  aided  by  Mr* 
Joseph  Burt,  one  of  the  Assistant  Keepers  of  the  Public  Records.  From 
the  same  sources  I  have  supplied  the  deficiency  of  three  names  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary. 

During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  Fuller's  list  is  com- 
plete, but  it  terminates  with  the  13th  of  Charles  I.,  and  is  moreover 
deficient  as  to  the  names  of  the  Sheriffs  appointed  in  the  Srd,  5th,  and 
1 0th  years.  These  names  liave  been  supplied,  the  two  former  from  Sir 
Thomas  Swinbum's  Sheriff's  Book,  the  last  from  Harleian  MS.  5171, 
which  contains  lists  of  Sheriffs  throughout  England,  nearly  identical 
with  Fuller's. 

During  the  succeeding  47  years,  from  the  ISth  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
accession  of  James  II.,  Hutchinson  has  only  been  able  to  supply  the 
names  of  nine  Sheriffs.  I  have  succeeded  in  completing  the  series  from 
various  sources. 

Down  to  the  18th  Charles  I.,  the  names  are  from  the  Pipe  Office 
Becords  with  the  exception  of  the  16th ;  with  regard  to  which  these 
documents  present  a  blank  suggestive  of  Fuller's  commentary  ''  Ingra* 
tum  hello  debemus  inane." 

Within  the  period,  however,  of  this  shrievalty  a  general  election 
occurred,  and  the  Sheriff's  name,  though  wantmg  where  it  ought  to 
have  been,  on  the  Return  for  the  County  of  Northumberland,  was  found, 
on  a  further  search,  appended  to  the  Return  for  the  Borough  of  Morpeth. 

The  I9th  year  is  again  a  blank  in  the  Pipe  Records,  but  in  the  Com* 
mons'  Journal  of  the  following  year  there  is  a  reference  by  name  to  the 
hU  Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  which  gives  the  required  information. 

In  the  20th  year,  the  Parliament,  usurping  the  frmctions  of  the  Crown, 
appointed  the  Sheriffs  by  an  ordinance,  and  the  nine  following,  names 
are  derived  from  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 

llienceforward  the  list  is  compiled  from  the  newspapers  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  Pepysian  Library  at  Cambridge,  and  from 
1666  from  the  Oazettes. 

From  the  accession  of  James  n.,  a  perfect  list  has  already  been  pub- 
liahed  in  Mackenzie's  History  of  Northumberland,  to  which  it  was 
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contributed  by  the  late  Thomas  DaTidson,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
from  the  County  Records. 

I  propose  at  a  future  period  to  communicate  a  revised  list  of  the 
earlier  Sheriffs  of  Northumberland,  with  which  I  hare  made  some  pro- 
gress, but  it  appeared  to  me  desirable  in  the  mean  time  to  offer  the 
present  paper,  which  supplies  all  blanks  in  the  published  series  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  lY.  to  the  present  time,  and  supplies  upwards  of 
80  gaps  in  the  existing  series. 

COUNTY  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 
LIST  OF  SHERIFFS, 


Smry  VII.  1  -  2. 

Eobertus  Manors,  miles 

2-8. 

Henricus  Comes  NorthumbrisB* 

8-4. 

Idem. 

4-5. 

Idem. 

6-6. 

Johannes  Middleton,  miles 

6-7. 

Willielmus  Tyler,  miles 

7-8. 

Idem. 

8-9. 

Rogerus  Fenewyk,  armiger 

9-10. 

Johannes  Heron  de  Chipches,  armiger 

10-11. 

Bicardus  Carnaby,  armiger 

11-12. 

Radulphus  Harbottell,  miles 

12-13. 

Thomas  Grey  de  Horton 

13-14. 

Georgius  Tailbois,  miles 

14-15. 

Idem. 

15-16. 

Edwardus  Badclyf,  armiger 

16-17. 

Edwardus  Badclyf,  miles 

17-18. 

Idem. 

18-19. 

Radulphus  Ewre 

19-20. 

Thomas  Ilderton 

20-21. 

Idem. 

21-22. 

HumfriduB  Lysle,  miles 

22-23. 

Nicholas  Rydley,  armiger 

23-24. 

Idem. 

24&1 

Jff^nry  VUI.  Idem. 

Benrv  VUl.  1  -  2. 

Nicholas  Ridley,  armiger 

2-3. 

Rogerus  Fenwyk,  armiger 

8-4. 

Edwardus  Radclyf,  miles 

4-5. 

Idem. 

6-6. 

Radulphus  Fenwyk 

6-7. 

Idem. 

7-8. 

Nicholas  Haryngton  (Errington.) 

4  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  held  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Northumberland  under 
a  gprant  for  life,  bearing  date  14th  of  Edward  IV.  He  was  dispoBseflaed  on  the  aooes- 
aion  of  Henry  VII.,  but  obtained  restitution  the  following  year. 
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8-9.  Bicardus  Thyrkdl,  aim^^ 

9-10.  Idem. 

10-11.  Ghrifltoplieras  Thirkdd 
11-12.  Georgius  Shelton,  anuiger 
12-13.  Chiistopheros  Dakres,  miles 
13-14.  Willielmus  fHlerker,  armiger 
14-15.  Idem. 

15-16.  Williolmus  Seroa,  miles 
16-17.  Willielmua  Ellerker,  miles 
17-18.  Cuthbertus  Batclyff>  armiger 
18-19.  Wiliielmns  Eure— Evere^Ewr 
19-20.  Johamies  Pelavale,  miles 
20-21.  EdwarduB  Qrey,  miles 
21-22.  FhilippQs  Dacres,  miles 
22-23.  Cuthbertos  Batclyff;  armiger 
23-24.  Willielmus  Heron,  miles 
24-25.  Nicholaus  Horseley,  armiger 
25-26.  Hemicos  Comes  Northumbri» 
26-27.  Idem. 
27-28.  Idem. 
28-29.  Idem. 

29-30.  Johannes  Horsdey,  armiger 
dO-31.  Idem. 

31-32.  Cuthberias  Batdyff;  miles 
32-33.  Johannes  Wetherington,  miles 
33-34.  Beginaldus  Camabyy  miles 
34-35.  Johannes  Delavale,  miles 
35-36.  Thomas  Hylton^  miles 
36-37.  Johannes  Collingwood 
87-38.  Thomas  Hylton,  miles 
Siwari  VI.  •  •  1.  Johannes  fiorseley,  armiger 

2.  Johannes  Delavaloy  miles 

3.  Thomas  Hylton,  miles 

4.  Johannes  Forster,  miles 

5.  Thomas  Grey,  miles 

6.  Robertas  Collingwood 

7  &  1  Mary.  Johannes  Wytheryngton,  miles 
Philif  aiMJf  M€bry  1-2.  Johannes  Delavale,  miles 
2-3.  (}eorgins  Heron 
3-4.  Robertas  Ellerker,  miles 
4-5.  Georgins  Ratdiffe,  miles 
6-6.  &  1  £U%aMh.  Johannes  'Witheiingtoni  miles 

CharUi  Z  1  -  2.  Cathbertas  Heron,  armiger 
2-3.  Francis  Brandling,  armiger 
3-4.  Thomas  Swinbum,  miles 
4-5.  Idem. 

5-6.  Thomas  Carr  de  Ford,  armiger 
6  •  7.  Robertas  Brandling,  aimiger 
7-8.  Nicholas  Townley,  armiger 
▼Oft.  vr.  a 
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'6-9.  Kicholas  Temperti  mfles 
9-10.  Thomas  Middloton,  armiger 
10-11.  Badulphas  Selby,  miles 
11-12.  Willielmns  Oarnaby,  miles 
12-13.  Willielmus  Witherington 
.  13-14.  Eobertus  Bewick,  armigw 
15-16.  Willielmus  Orde,  armiger 
16-17.  KobertuB  Mitford,  armiger 
17-18.  Williehnus  Selby,  armiger 
18-19.  Idem. 

19-20.  Gilbertns  Swinhoe^  aimiger 
20-21.  Michaelis  Wd.don 
21-22.  John  Fenwiek,  baronettos 
22-23.  Kobertns  ClaTering  de  Brenkbum 
•  23-24.  Williehnns  Shaito  de  Bavington 
24-25.  Eobertus  Lisle  de  Feltan 
24  &1  of  Charlen  II.,  Idem. 
Charles  II.  1-2.  Balph  DelavaJ,  miles 

2-3.  Eobertus  MitfiMrd,  armiger 
3-4.  Eicardus  Forster  de  Keuham 
4-5.  Eobertus  Middleton 
5-6.  Eobertus  Shafto  de  Benmil 
.6-7.  Johannes  Ogle  de  Eg^plini^iam 
7-8.  Lucas  KiUingwoith 
8-9.  Edwardus  Fenwick  da  Btaaton 
9-10.  Idem. 
10-11.  Idem. 
11-12.  Idem. 
{Ssitoratiany  May  29,  1660.) 

12-13.  Ealph  Jenison 

13-14.  Mark  Milbank 

14-15.  Thomas  Bewick 

15. 16.  Ealph  Selby 

16-17.  Sir  Francis  Bowes,  E!nt. 

17-18.  Sir  William  Hiddleton,  Bart. 

18-19.  Sir  William  Forster,  £nt. 

19-20.  Sir  Outhbert  Heron,  Bart 

20-21.  Eobert  Shafto  of  Benwell 

21-22.  John  Heron  of  BookenEdd 

22-23.  William  Selby 

23-24.  Francis  Addison 

24-25.  John  Forster 

25-26.  Martin  Fenwick 

26-27.  Sir  Thomas  Londne,  Bart 

27-28.  John  Shafto 

28-29.  Xrtrect  Whitfield 

29-30.  Francis  Forster 

80-31.  Mark  MQbank,  Bart. 

81-32.  Edward  Blackett 

S2-33.  Henry  Ogle  of  Eglinj^liam 
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83-84.  Edmnnd  Craster  of  Craster. 

84-35.  Idem. 

85-36.  James  Howard,  Esq. 

P.8. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring Fuller's  list  with  a  Catalogue  of  Northumbrian  Sheriff  com- 
piled by  that  laborious  antiquary,  R3ger  Dodsworth,  and  comprised  in 
the  45th  volume  of  his  stupendous  colloction,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford.  This  list  is  not  in  its  earlier  portion  so  care- 
fully prepared  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  reference  to  the 
original  records,  but  it  enables  me  to  supply  with  perfect  accuracy  the 
Teiy  few  lacunae  which  occur  in  Puller  during  the  reigns  of  Richard  II. 
and  his  successors,  down  to  the  period  comprised  in  my  coDimunication 
above.  I  append  the  few  additions  and  corrections  which  are  required 
during  these  reigns  :— 

Richard  II. — ^Fuller  gives  the  name  of  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northum- 
land,  as  Sheriff  in  the  15th  and  16th  years,  and  again  in 
the  20th  and  2l8t.  It  appears  that  he  held  the  office 
also  during  the  intermediate  years,  his  tenure  being,  by 
patent,  for  life.  Dodsworth  has  collected  also  some  names 
of  "  Subvicecomites,"  or  Under-sheriffs,  during  years 
when  the  office  was  executed  by  deputy. 
Thus,  Anno  9,  we  have  Henry  de  Percy,  Sheriff,  John  Burond 
cum  eo. 

10.  Idem,  Henry  de  Bingfield  cum  eo. 

11.  Idem,  Bertram  Monboucher  cum  eo. 

22.  John  de  Eenwick,  John  Montague  cum  eo. 

SlmrylF. — ^Fuller  has  two  vacant  years,  the  5th  and  the  13th.  He 
assigns  Gerard  Heron,  Knt.,  and  Robert  Umfravill,  both 
to  the  second  year,  whereas  they  served  respectively  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd.  Thiti  correction  refers  the  name  want- 
ing to  the  6th  instead  of  the  5th  year,  and  Dodsworth 
supplies  the  name  of  Thomas  Rokeby.  This  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  an  independent  list  already 
referred  to  in  the  Harlcian  Library.  The  other  names 
are  all  correct,  but  each  belongs  to  a  year  later  than  that 
assigned  by  Fuller.     The  correct  sequence  is  as  follows : — 

jLnno  1.  Henry  de  Percy,  filius  Gomitis  Northumb. 
2.  Gerard  Heron,  miles 
8.  Robert  XJm^vill,  miles 

4.  John  Mitford,  miles 

5.  John  Clavering,  miles 

6.  Thos.  Rokeby 

7.  Rob.  Umfravill,  miles,  &c.,  &c. 

Simrjf  Fl-^-Fuller  has  again  one  name  too  few.  He  omits  Robert 
Harbottle,  who  served  the  broken  portion  of  the  14th  of 
Henry  lY.  and  a  portion  of  the  1st  Henry  Y.,  com- 
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mencing  with  Eobeit  ManneiB.    The  corrected  list  standi 
thus: — 

14  Mnuy  IV.  and  1  Simry  T.— Hob.  Harbottle 
1  -  2  Benry  F.— Rob.  Maners 
2-3  Henry  F*. — Edw.  Hastings,  mHes,  &c.,  &c. 

Ssnry  VL — ^In  this  reign  Fuller  is  accurate,  except  as  to  a  few  deiical 
eirors. 

Anno  24,  he  misprints  Earing  for  Hardyng. 

Anno  80,  ,^  Heronford  for  Heron  de  Ford. 

Anno  33,  and  elsewhere,  Havers  for  Manors. 

The  list  is  now  perfect  at  both  ends,  the  published  Pipe-Bolls  giving; 
us  the  early  reigns,  and  leaving  only  those  of  the  three  Edwards,  which 
are  very  faulty,  to  be  supplied. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  nephew,  the  Ecv.  John  Richard  King,  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Ozon ,  for  a  copy  of  Dodsworth's  list. 


ABSTRACT  OF   THE  INVENTORY  OF   THE  GOODS  OF 

WILLIAM  MORE,  ESQ.,  of  Bank  Hall,  Lastcashibb. 

Feom  Sra  W.  C.  Tbeveltak,  Babt. 

[Of  the  ancient  family  from  which  the  deceased  gentlemen  descended, 
something  may  be  seen  in  the  Baronetages.  ''  Whereof  was  Sir 
William  de  la  More,  who  was  made  knight-banneret,  by  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  at  the  Battle  of  Poictiers,  in  France.  He  was  a 
very  considerable  man  in  that  time,  and  wrote  the  Life  and  Death 
of  Edward  II.  and  III.,  which  is  made  much  use  of  by  Barnes, 
and  other  historians  who  wr^te  of  those  times.''  ''  Edward  More, 
of  More,  and  Bank  Hall,  Esq.  (son  and  heir  of  Col.  John  More,  of 
More  Hall,  who  defended  Liverpool  againgt  King  Charles  I.,  by 
a  ilaughter  of  Rigby,)  was  to  have  been  created  a  baronet,  in  the 
year  1660,  but  the  Becepi  was  not  signed  till  March  1,  1661-2^ 
and  the  patent  passed  not  under  the  great  seal  until  Nov.  22, 
1675."] 

A  XKTTE  and  lawfull  Inventory  of  all  the  goodes  and  cattelles  of 
William  Moore,  Esquire,  of  the  Bancke  Haule,  late  deceascKl,  veuod  and 
valued,  castearacd  and  praiesed,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rinching,  Mr.  Allexander 
Rygby,  Mr.  William  Banyster,  Mr.  Oliver  Fairehiirst,  Thomas  Bridge, 
and  Nicholas  Rygbie,  the  xv'''  day  of  August,  1502.  [read  1602.] 

Qreate  Chaumber.  One  standing  bedd,  one  truckle  bed,  with  glasso 
and  siling  in  the  same  chamber,  6/.  13«.  4<f.  Three  feather  beddes,  two 
boulsters,  three  pUloes,  iiij  white  blancketes,  ij  Irish  cadnes  and  fine  sea 
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curtaines,  4L  7<.  Sd.    One  table,  one  forme,  one  chnire  with  one  bnffet 
fftoole,  and  one  chist  with  an  ironn  grate  with  j  bord,  9«.  6d. 

Littell  Ghanmber.  One  standing  bedd,  one  tinckle  bedd,  two  feather 
beddes,  ij  boulsters,  one  pilloe,  tluree  white  blanckettes,  two  cadnes, 
with  one  coverlett,  and  fine  cortaines  beelonging  therunto,  48, 14«.  One 
table,  one  chaire,  one  forme,  one  small  grate,  with  one  paire  of  tounges, 
6<.     Some  wainscott  in  the  same  chamber,  with  glasse,  40«. 

Littell  Studdie  beelonging  to  the  same  chamber.  C^e  lyttell  tomde 
Btoole,  one  wiskett,  and  six  littell  shelves,  1 «. 

Great  Parler.  One  long  table,  one  square  table,  one  forme,  one  foote 
stoole,  five  chaires,  fowre  ould  stooles,  one  iron  grate,  one  apple  grate, 
one  tosting  forck,  one  paire  of  bellowes,  one  smale  chist,  with  one 
payre  of  plajeing  tables,  1/.  lOs.  One  carpett  and  fowreteene  onld 
cussinges,  6«.  Three  pictures,  3«.  4d,  Wainscott  and  glasse  in  the 
same  parler,  8/.  6*.  8rf.  Two  ould  coverings  with  two  pSloes  at  the 
stare  headd,  10«. 

Littell  Parler.  One  standing  bedd,  one  truckle  bedd,  ij  fetherbeddes, 
ij  boulsters,  iiij  blanckettes,  one  coverlett,  one  covering  with  fewer  cur* 
taines,  U.  10«.  6d.  One  cubbcrd,  one  chist,  one  hange  lock,  two  paire 
of  gloves,  two  formes,  one  still,  with  one  paire  of  tounges,  5«.  lOd. 
Wainscott  and  glasse  in  the  same  chamber,  4/. 

Chaumber  over  the  Butterie.  One  standing  bedd'  &c.,  two  paire  of 
snuffers,  two  brushes,  one  looking  glasse,  one  focet,  one  iron  grate,  one 
standishe. 

Greate  Closset.  Three  stone  of  wooll,  40*.  One  chyst,  two  boUcs, 
fewer  hoggeshed,  three  barrells,  two  combes,  one  tumell,  a  beame  of 
iron  and  scales  to  them  with  six  leaden  weightes  conteyning  one  hun- 
dred and  a  half  weight,  two  iron  casementes,  two  conie  nettes,  one 
payre  of  yome  wyndinges,  one  ould  clocke,  with  other  odd  necessaries, 
as  woodden  disshes  and  stone  pottes,  with  trenchcares,  one  littel  stoole, 
with  a  forme,  one  wooden  beame,  and  scales,  with  one  wyskett,  and  a 
paire  of  woolen  cardes,  30«.     Certaine  clues  of  yome,  6^  Sd. 

Maidens  Chaumber.  — In  Linnen.  —  In  the  Buttery.  —  Drie  Larder. 
Two  ratten  trappes.  —  Wett  Larder.  Three  salting  tubbes,  one  great 
cowmbo  &c.,  twoe  ratten  trappes.  —  Cooling  Howse.  Three  stunndes, 
one  cowmbe,  one  eshen,  one  mugg,  6s.  Sd.  —  Brewhouse.  One  brewing 
combe,  with  a  cover,  &c.  —  Dey  Howse.  In  treene  vessell  xxx^peices, 
10s.  —  Kittching.  ix  brasses  pottes,  v  greate  and  smale,  one  chafer, 
one  morter  with  pestell,  ij  chafing  dishes,  ij  skillettes,  ij  candlestickes, 
&c.  —  Gatehowse  Chamber.  —  Middle  Chaumber.  —  Chappel  Chaumber. 
One  standing  bedd,  &c.  —  Outer  Parler.  Seven  chistes,  &c.  — 
Chappell.  One  ould  beddsted,  y  spinning  wheeles,  one  saddle,  with 
furniture  for  a  light  horse,  one  oulde  coubbcrd,  iij  bottles,  iij  paire 
of  yome  windinges  and  stooles  for  them,  one  chist,  with  other  smale 
ttjfieB,  2\s.  6d.  In  grease  and  talloe,  ij  stone,  Ss.  —  Servinge 
Menu's  Chaumber.  One  huppe  of  a  bruing  eombe.  —  The  other 
next  Chaumber.  Fewer  barrels  of  aalte  and  j  leade,  26».  Sd.  — 
Backe  Howse.  —  Ould  Mr.  John's  Chaumber.  In  glasse,  1*.  [nothing 
else.]  —  The  Oxe  Howse.  One  bedd  steade,.  &c.  —  Oxe  Howse  Chaum- 
ber.     In  the  kyll,  j  haire,  ij  dubble  brackes,  24«.  —  The  Haule. 
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Three  loTtng  tables,  one  rotinde  table,  iiij  formes,  ij  ealiTiers,  onld  ar- 
mour for  two  menn,  and  searen  headpeeces,  vij  piekes,  with  one  hande 
staff  one  greate  whettstone,  two  ould  tresaels,  36«.  6d.  In  wainescot 
and  glasse,  2L  —  Cattell.  —  Pnlleine.  —  In  lyme  and  limestones,  lOs. 

—  Fuell.  —  AppaiTell.  —  Plate,  Rinnges,  and  Jewelles,  vizd.  Three 
dozen  and  one  mlver  spoones,  two  gilt  saltes,  with  corers,  one  greate 
gilt  boule,  with  a  cover,  ii  lyttell  gUt  cuppes,  one  gilt  cnp,  with  a  co- 
ver, one  silver  boule,  one  lytle  silver  porrenger,  with  a  cover,  iiij  gocdd 
ringes,  one  gilt  tablet,  ij  tagges,  one  bone  picture  bownde  about  with 
silver,  xi  peeces  of  oulde  broken  silver,  with  cognisenss,  221,  6s.  Sd.  — 
Goodes  and  catell  att  Finch  Ho  wsse.  —  In  the  Oorsey  Close  at  Linecker. 

—  In  Bootell  Mill.  —  In  Come.  —  In  the  Horse  Mill.  —  Inn  the 
Winde  Mill  at  Lewerpoole  towne's  end.  The  remander  of  a  leasse  of 
the  sayd  myll,  beeing  xij  yeares  and  a  half,  as  appeareth  by  the  sayd 
leasse  bearing  date  the  ziuj^  of  March  29  £liz.,  valor  40/.  —  Bumma, 
443/.  98.  4d. 

Bebtes  which  are  owing  to  William  More,  Esquier,  late  deceased. 
Lent  Her  Majestic,  as  appeers  by  the  privy  seale,  20/.,  Captaine  Malbey, 
41/.  12«.,  Mr.  Boulton,  8/.,  Mr.  Eeutcham  for  Sir  Edwarde  More,  8/.  ^- 
Mr.  Beverez,  40«.,  Mr.  Suthorth,  20/.  — Mr.  Robcrte  More,  82/.  Zt.  Id.^ 
Mr.  Anthoncy  More,  22«.  4d.  —  Mr.  John  Crosse,  for  iron^  20/.  Zs.  6d. 
[other  sums  for  ir<m.]  —  Summa  totalis,  271/.  ISs.  6d.  oh. 

Beareges  of  Benntes. — Sir  Eichard  Mollineux  for  Mr.  Eobert  Mol« 
lineux  his  rent,  568.  Sd.  —  Mr.  Eobert  More,  for  Cassehey,  56$.  — 
Mr.  Melling,  ZOs.  —  [Total,  39/.  18«.  Ud.'] 

Somma  totalis,  755/.  Zt.  Sd.  } 

Debtes  which  the  said  William  More,  Esquyer,  late  deceased,  left  un- 
payd. — Hee  oweth  to  Mr.  Thomas  Mollineux  and  Mr.  Hoberte  Mol* 
Hneuz  for  money  which  the  sayd  William  More  kept  in  his  haundesy 
178/.  Ss.  Item  unto  Edward  More,  sonn  to  the  sayd  William  More» 
which  was  spente  in  his  sutes,  24/.  13«.  Zd.  To  Sir  Robert  Cycelles 
butler,  23/.  6s.  Sd.  To  Mr.  Nicholas  Moore,  40s.  To  Thomas  Fazaker- 
ley,  6/.  lOs.    Summa,  234/.  lis.  Ud. 

Ezhibitum,  &c.     2  Oct.  1602. 


REVERSE  OF  THE  SEAL  OF  DUNFERMLIU  ABBET. 

Db.  Chahltok  exhibits  a  large  circular  brass  matrix,  circa  1800,  for 
some  time  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Bell,  of  Gateshead,  and  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  predncts  of  the  Hospital  of  8.  Edmund  Con- 
fessor, in  that  town.  From  Laing^s  Scottish  Seals,  it  proves  to  be  the 
reverse  of  the  Seal  of  Bunfermlin  Abbey,  the  obverse  of  which  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Collection  of  Matrices.  The  design  presents  Our  Lord  Jeans 
Chiiflt  with  cruciferous  nimbusi  blessing  witti  his  right  handi  holding  a 
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book  iridi  hi«  left,  Mated  on  a  rainbow^  his  feet  on  another^  witiun  a 
Tesieal  aureolai  borne  by  four  angels.  Witbin  the  aiueola,  nnder  the 
right  hand  is  a  estoile,  or  Star  of  Bethldiem ;  above  the  book  in  the  left 
is  a  orescent.  Beneath  the  upper  rainbow,  nnder  the  estoile,  is  a  qnatre- 
£uled,  under  the  book  a  cinquefoiled,  flower.  Outside  the  aureola,  be- 
tween the  up2^er  and  lower  angels,  is  a  star  of  d^t  rays  on  either  side. 
Crisp  Early  Eagliih  £bliage  fills  up  vacancies.  The  l^end  is  ^  xobxis 
&'  vnB  Bfisvis  -4-  ^ox  ixB  vsxnz  i>ice*t  sep'bis  its  tehits  y'bis. 

Kortis  vel  vitfiB  brevis  est  vox,  "Ite^'*  "  Venite." 
Dicent  reprobis^  "Ite;"  "Venite,"  probis. 

Of  death  or  life  short  is  ttie  voice,  "  Go,"  «  Come." 

They  wiU  say  to  the  wicked,  «  Go ;"  "  Come,"  to  the  good. 


htscription  ok  the  pont  at  beidekiek. 

By  thx  B3SV.  W.  Umkbouse^  B.D.,  F.8JL 

fitKCB  you  did  me  the  fiiTour  to  insert  my  paper  on  tiie  Brideikark  Runes, 
in  the  .^Jiaaa,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  cf  inspecting  the  font  itael^ 
and  I  find  that  the  inscription  has  been  most  eorreetly  given  in  Mr. 
Eaigh's  copy.  The  points  in  the  original  are  all  elear  and  well  defined, 
4»f  the  Bameuanfarm  character,  and  at  equal  distances  between  the  words 
fiom  beginning  to  end.  I  am  therefore  more  oonvxnced  that  those  trana- 
iations  are  inooiiect  in  whioh  the  words  are  capriciously  nm  together 
without  any  regard  to  the  points. 

The  earring  of  liie  sacred  subjects  oniihe  font  is  in  good  preserratiosi, 
andisdeadyof  theBtyleofwhatisealled  " Eariy  Eugtish."  Itisalso 
0fid6nt  that  the  Bunes  must  have  been  inscribed  at  ike  same  time  as 
the  sacred  symbols  on  the  font. 

[Bridekirk  was  given  to  the  eomreat  of  GSsbum  by  Waldieve^  fiist 
lord  of  Allendale,  who  gave  Eirkbride-^another  manor  with  which  it  is 
apt  to  be  confounded— -to  Odard,  whose  great  grandson,  Bichard  de  Eizk- 
bride,  Mr.  Monkhouae  is  inclined  to  identify  with  the  Bichard  of  the 
Bridekirk  font.  The  whole  descent  may  be  aeen  under  Wigton  and 
Kirkbride,  in  Nicholson  and  Bum,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here ;  but 
the  font  seems  of  a  style  earlier  than  that  of  this  Bichard's  time,  for 
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his  second  son  Richard  did  not  succeed  Bobert  the  eldest  until  23  £d« 
ward  I.    In  fact,  the  style  of  the  carving  may  be  termed  Transitional.^1 

In  speaking  of  the  word  ''  igrogte/'  I  improperly  illustrated  the  use 
of  the  prefix  "i"  as  it  is  in  the  original  text,  by  the  prefix  "y "  as 
employed  by  Chaucer.  Now  these  two  prefixes  represent  two  different 
periods  of  our  language.  If  we  look  back  a  century  earlier  than 
Chaucer,  and  consult  the  few  specimens  of  writing  which  remain  to  us, 
we  shall  find  that  **  i  '^  and  not  **  y  "  was  prefixed  to  the  past  tense  of 
the  verb.  In  a  proclamation  of  Henry  III.,  a.d.  1258,  we  find  the 
word  "idon"  for  "done" — "before  iseide,"  ** before-mentioned"— 
"iseined  with  ure  peel,"  "signed  with  our  seal,"  &c.,  &c. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  as  to  the  motive  that  induced  Richard 
to  record  an  act  of  piety  in  characters  that  were  utterly  unintelligible 
to  the  little  Christian  congregation  of  the  parish,  but  we  can  &id  a 
ready  answer  to  the  question  which  has  been  frequently  put-— How 
these  Runes,  the  invention  of  the  Pagan  god  Woden,  the  exponents 
of  the  black  arts,  the  alphabet  of  the  carmina  diabolica,  could  ever 
have  been  blasphemously  sculptured  on  a  baptismal  font  at  so  late  a 
period  as  I  have  assigned  to  it  ?  However  plausible  the  objection  may 
appear,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  has  no  foundation  in  truth.'  Runes  arc 
found  in  Denmark  for  centuries  after  its  conversion  to  Christianity. 
"  God  help  the  Soul "  of  the  person  on  whose  monument  a  Runic  epitaph 
was  inscribed  was  the  commonest  of  all  prayers,  and  the  intercession  of 
Our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  is  entreated  in  Runic  characters  on  several 
occasions.  These  cases  are  not  isolated,  occurring  now  and  then  only, 
but  abound  all  over  the  country  during  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  cen- 
turies. In  £Eu;t,  they  are  so  common  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  the  Runes  were  not  first  introduced  by  the  Christian 
missionaries,  and  not  indigenous  to  Scandinavia.  And,  as  a  climax  to 
this  argument,  there  are  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Copenhagen,  some 
small  slips  of  polished  wood  on  which  are  engraved  kalendars  contain- 
ing all  tho  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Christian  year ;  so  that  there  is  no 
anachronism  in  my  theory,  and  no  want  of  precedent  to  show  that 
Runes  were  employed  by  Christians  into  the  Idth  century  for  their 
sepulchral  epitaphs,  and  other  purposes  of  their  religion. 

1  It  strongly  resembleB  that  of  the  southern  doorway  of  the  nave  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  conatructed  by  Bishop  Pudsey  in  the  last  days  of  the  Norman  style.- -£dL 

s  Oar  readers  are  familiar  with  the  frequent  use  in  the  North  of  T^ngU^il  of  Runes 
on  Christian  monuments  and  coins. 

In  the  third  line  of  the  note  at  page  9  of  this  vdume^  there  is  a  protokixig  typo- 
g;raphioal  error,  ome  must  be  read  me, — £ii. 
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MONTEZY  MEETING,  2  APRIL,  1862. 
The  EigM  Hon,  Lard  Eavensworth,  Fresidenty  in  the  Chair, 

New  Mehber. — The  Eev,  J,  TT.  Dunn,  Vicar  of  Warkwortli. 

ARTICLES  Exhibited.— j5y  Dr,  Charlton.  A  fine  noble  of  Edward 
in.  found  on  the  Borders,  of  the  type  giving  an  extra  flenr-de-lis  above 
the  first  lion  on  the  reverse ;  the  French  quarter  with  three  flenrs-de-lis 
only ;  and  the  name  misspelled  edwad.  A  German  powder-flask,  in 
ivory,  with  a  cnrionsly  carved  representation  of  the  Resurrection,  the 
watchmen  being  dressed  in  the  civil  costumes  of  James  I.'s  time.— i^ow 
Mrs,  King,  A  volume  of  racing  lists  from  1752  to  1822. 

Donations  of  Books. — From  Mr,  C,  E.  Smith,  ITote  sur  les  Ouvrages 
offerts  a  la  Soci^t^  d' Emulation,  par  M.  Roach-Smith,  membre  corres- 
pondant,  Moulins,  1862. —JVow  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Mr.  G. 
Tate's  paper  on  the  Old  Celtic  Town  of  Qreaves  Ash,  near  Linhope.  -— 
From  the  Kilkenny  Arehceologieal  Society,  Their  Transactions,  No.  84, 
—  From  the  Canadian  Institute,  The  Canadian  Journal,  K.S.,  Ko.  37. 

ItfPBESSioNS   OP    Seals. — Mr.    ChaUoner  presents  the  following — 

SIOILLV'  IJBEEAS  SCHOLAE  GEAMITICALIS  ELIZABETHAE  RE6INAE  ASTGLIAB 
IN  VILLA  BE  ASHBVRNE  IN  COMITATV  BEBBI  .  .  —  S  .  GAPITVL  .  HOSPITALIS  . 
SANCn  .  BPIEITVS  .  IN  SAXIO  .  DE  .  VBBB  . 


SOME  NOTICE  OF  THE  CORBRIDGE  LANX. 
By  THE  Right  Hon.  Loed  Ravenswobth. 

Mitch  has  been  written  and  divers  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  of 
the  meaning  of  the  mythological  group  which  composes  the  allegory  of 
the  Corbridge  Lanx.  None  of  these  conjectures  have  been  considered 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

A  short  treatise  upon  a  subject  so  connected  with  the  antiquities  of 
Northumberland  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  this  Society. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  after  a  correct  descrip- 
tion of  this  piece  of  plate,  writes  as  follows: — 

**  The  signification  of  this  mythological  scene  hasnot  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  column  at  the  foot  of  which  a  female  figure  is  seated, 
may  remind  the  numismatist  of  the  reverse  of  certain  Roman  coins 
with  the  legend  '  Securitas,'  and  it  is  observed  that  this  symbol  may 
here  possibly  suggest  the  interpretation  of  the  subject,  which  may  be 
referable  to  the  security  of  the  province  of  Britain  in  a  period  of  peace. 
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"According  to  another  conjecture,  the  scene  may  relate  to  a  very  differ- 
ent subject,  and  present  a  symbolical  aUusion  to  the  period  of  the  year 
when  the  sun  passes  into  the  autumnal  equinox. 

"  Another,  and  a  more  probable,  interpretation  has  suggested  that 
the  group  may  be  intended  to  represent  the  apotheosis  of  a  Boman 
empress,  typified  by  the  figure  of  one  of  the  chief  heathen  goddesses." 

Such  is  the  summary  given  by  the  writer  in  the  Archsoological  Jour- 
nal of  different  conjectures  touching  the  signification  of  this  allegory. 

This  writer  intimates  that  the  interpretation  given  by  Hodgson,  the 
learned  historian  of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  of  the  allegory 
and  symbols  of  the  Gorbridge  Lanx  is  not  a  probable  interpretation. 
Hodgson  considers  that  this  picture  presents  a  symbolical  aUusion  to  the 
period  of  the  year  when  the  sun  passes  into  the  autumnal  equinox. 

Before  I  had  seen  either  the  ArchsBological  Journal  or  Hodgson's 
account  of  the  Lanx,  I  came  to  a  similar  condusion,  that  these  figures 
had  some  reference  to  the  seasons. 

Hodgson's  research  has  led  him  to  attempt  an  exact  specification  of 
the  group,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  main  his  interpretation  is  correct. 

I  will  proceed  to  notice  some  further  points,  aU  tending  in  the  same 
direction,  and  offer  my  views  upon  the  unexplained  portions  of  the  pic- 
ture. With  regard  to  the  deities  represented,  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the 
identity  of  three,  viz  :  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  Diana.  I  believe  also  that 
Yesta  is  rightly  named,  and  that  Vesta  symbolizes  the  Earth.  The 
altar,  with  the  saored  flame,  below  this  figure  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  her 
identity.  As  to  the  fifth  figure  being  Juno,  I  utterly  reject  the  notion. 
I  concur  with  Hodgson,  who  cannot  perceive  in  the  figure  any  distin- 
guishing feature  or  attribute  of  Juno.  Nor  does  she  present  any  indi- 
cation whatever  of  the  apotheosis  of  a  Eoman  empress  or  any  other 
Koman  matron.  In  every  case  where  an  apotheosis  is  presented  to  the 
imagination  or  the  view,  whether  in  peetry  or  painting,  the  action 
clearly  indicates  the  transition  from  mortality  to  immortality.  The 
deified  body  is  received  into  the  company  of  the  celestials,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  partaking  of  their  enjoyments  when  enrolled  in  their  society^ 

«  Hlum  ego  luddas 
Inire  sedes,  ducere  nectaris 
Succos,  et  adscribi  quietis 
Ordinibus  patiar  deorum."  ^ 

>  Horace  '  de  Apotheod  Bomidi' : — 
Here  let  him  dt  in  Juno's  sight, 
And  tread  the  starry  halls  of  light, 
The  nectar  quaff  id  cups  of  gold, 
With  gods  and  demigods  enroU'd. 

ILord  Bavefuworfh.) 
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Again,  in  another  passage  of  the  same  ode — 

Quos  inter  Augustus  reonmbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar.' 

And  in  eyery  picture  of  an  apotheosis,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  the 
actual  reception  of  the  deified  person  is  invariably  represented.  This  con- 
jecture, therefore,  which  the  writer  in  the  ArchsBological  Journal  ven- 
tures to  say  is  more  probable  than  Hodgson's  interpretation,  seems  to 
me  quite  untenable. 

Who  is  this  fifth  figure  ? 

May  she  not  represent  a  vestal  virgin  attendant  upon  the  goddess? 
This  at  least  is  an  easy  and  natural  conjecture,  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  her  presence. 

In  a  curious  volume  entitled  Mythographi  Latini,  I  find  this  notice 
of  Vesta  :— 

**  YestsB  erat  templum  latum  et  spatiosum  cum  ai&  in  medio,  circ^ 
quam  ex  utroque  latere  erat  ignis  accensus,  qui  perpetuo  servabatur, 
quem  extingui  nullatenus  fas  erat.  Et  ideo  ad  hujuscemodi  mysterium 
erant  multse  Yestales  virgines  deputatse,  que  et  ipsas  ibidem  depictsB 
ignem  fovere  videbantur." 

"  Albrid  Philosophi  de  Deorum  imaginibus  libeUo." 

Here  then  we  may  behold  the  goddess,  as  it  were,  presiding  over  the 
altar  in  which  the  sacred  flame  is  kindled,  with  one  of  her  attendant 
virgins  by  her  side.  Moreover,  the  spearlike  wand  in  the  left  hand  of  this 
figure  is  not  unlike  a  torch,  and  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  Vesta,  I 
have  discovered  the  exact  counterpart  of  this  '  Hastile'  in  a  work, 
'  De  Antiquis  Lucemis,'  which  contains  the  figure  of  a  lamp  dedicated 
to  Vesta,  who  holds  in  her  hand  a  torch  of  this  description,  wattled 
round  the  point  with  combustible  materials.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
vestal  virgins  are  generally  represented  with  a  veil,  or  'peplum,' 
thrown  back  from  the  head,  but  which  would  be  used  to  hide  their  fea- 
tures from  the  vulgar  gaze. 

Although,  then,  plausible  grounds  may  exist  for  this  conjecture,  I 
rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  figure  may  be  intended  to  per- 
sonat.e  the  Goddess  Latona,  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 

In  the  first  place,  the  presence  of  Latona  may  probably  be  looked 
for  in  a  group  of  which  Apollo  and  Diana  are  the  principal  features. 
Latona  was  worshipped  as  a  deity  wherever  her  children  were  adored — 
and  her  presence  in  this  group  would  serve  to  explain  a  mysterious 
symbol  of  which  no  explanation  has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

'  Whom  DOW  Augustus  I'oinB,  and  sips 
The  nectar's  bowl  with  rosy  lips.— {Lord  ^avensworih.) 
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I  allude  to  that  plant  springing  up  between  the  hound  and  the  pros- 
trate stag,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  intended  to  represent  a  palm  tree. 
The  straight  and  naked  stem,  the  fan-shaped  leaves,  and  the  coroUa  of 
irmt  at  the  base  of  the  fronds,  are  sufficient  indications  of  the  palm. 

Now,  the  fable  runs,  that  Latona  being  pregnant  by  Jupiter,  became 
the  object  of  Juno's  hatred  and  veugeance,  who  sent  the  serpent  Python 
to  persecute  her.  She  was  driven  from  Heaven,  and  Tellus  (the  Earth), 
influenced  by  Juno»  refused  to  give  her  a  place  of  rest.  At  length 
Neptune,  moved  with  compassion,  struck  with  his  trident  the  floating 
island  of  Delos,  which  became  flxed  in  the  ^gean  Sea.  Hither  Latona 
was  conveyed,  and  here  she  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  leaning 
against  a  palm  tree  and  an  olive,  clasping  their  stems  with  her  hands 
to  ease  the  pangs  of  child-birth.  These  two  trees  were  henceforth  sa- 
cred to  Latona.  But  the  olive  being  originally  created  by  Minerva,  in 
her  contest  with  Neptune  as  to  which  deity  should  create  an  object 
most  beneflcial  to  the  human  race,  was  dedicated  to  that  goddess,  and 
we  may  therefore  reasonably  suppose  that  this  is  the  tree  which  over- 
shadows Minerva  in  the  group,  whiLe  the  palm  tree,  sacred  to  Latona, 
is  flgured  below  to  complete  the  symbolical  series. 

Concurring  as  I  do  with  Hodgson,  that  the  whole  group  is  a  symboli- 
cal allusion  to  the  period  of  the  year  when  the  sun  passes  the  autumnal 
equinox,  I  will  proceed  to  point  out  some  supplemental  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  conjecture.  Our  historian,  however,  procuring  his  conjec- 
tures from  an  inaccurate  engraving  of  the  Lanx,  has  fallen  into  eiror  in 
describing  the  pillar  upon  which  Apollo  rests  his  hand  as  a  pyramid  of 
eight  compartments.  In  the  original  it  is  divided  into  twelve  compart- 
ments, and  these  may  perhaps  represent  the  twelve  months  into  which 
the  year  is  divided. 

The  sprig  of  a  bough  which  Apollo  holds  in  his  hand,  Hodgson  thinks 
is  an  emblem  of  fertility.  I  will  not  dispute  it,  more  especially  as  I 
And  the  precise  and  exact  counterpart  of  this  branch  in  an  antique  gem, 
where  a  like  interpretation  is  given  to  it,  and  it  is  thought  to  represent 
a  branch  of-  dlive.  But  the  following  consideration  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Hodgson  and  of  former  enquirers,  viz.  the  double 
character  of  Diana — who  is  not  merely  the  Dea  Yenatrix,  but  also  the 
Goddess  Luna — ^the  ruler  of  the  months,  as  her  brother  the  Sun  is  ruler 
of  the  year — 

*^  DiEtmna  tamen  celeres  reparant  coelestia  Lunffi." — JBbr, 

While,  therefore,  she  meets  Minerva  as  ''Montium  custos  nemorumque 
Vii^,"  and  seems  to  invite  the  Goddess  of  Arts  and  Anns  to  join  her 
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in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  which  the  season  offers,  she  is  also  appro- 
priately placed  opposite  the  Sun  to  receiye  the  reflection  of  his  radiance, 
and  to  mark  the  lunar  months  into  which  the  year  is  divided.  And 
this  is  further  expressed  hy  the  fact  of  Yesta  being  surmounted  by  a 
globe  at  the  summit  of  a  column,  which,  according  to  Hodgson,  repro- 
presents  **  This  pillared  earth  so  firm  and  wide,"  while  the  smaller 
globe  upon  Diana's  altar  may  with  equal  reason  be  supposed  to  represent 
the  Moon ;  the  Earth  being  so  placed  between  the  Sun  and  his  sister 
planet  as  to  receive  the  beams  of  both. 

Lastly,  the  hound,  the  attendant  of  Diana,  is  represented  very  na- 
turally in  the  exact  posture  of  a  dog  baying  the  moon. 

This  mythological  allegory  may  thus  then  be  shortly  explained  : — 

Apollo  (or  the  Sun),  standing  in  the  porch  of  his  temple,*  intimates 
to  Vesta  (or  the  Earth)  the  approach  of  Winter,  when  his  vivif^g  in- 
fluence will  be  for  a  time  withdrawn.  On  the  opposite  side,  Minerva, 
the  mythic  personification  of  Intellect  and  Valour,  seems  to  welcome 
the  GK)dd6S6  Diana,  as  the  season  of  field  sports  has  commenced.  In 
the  character  of  Minerva  '  Pacifica,'  she  has  deposited  her  segis  at  the 
loot  of  the  olive  tree,  while  Diana  seems  to  be  offering  her  the  use  of 
her  bow. 

Perhaps  the  brave  and  genial  proconsul  upon  whose  table  the  dish 
may  have  shone,  might  at  the  time  enjoy  a  period  of  colonial  tranquil- 
lity, and  indulge  his  passion  for  the  chase — ^liko  many  other  gallant  gen- 
tlemen before  and  after  him — and  the  artificer  of  this  piece  of  plate  may 
have  intended  to  convey  a  delicate  and  refined  compliment  to  his  tastes 
in  the  effigies  of  these  two  deities,  while  Latona  may  be  supposed  to 
feel  a  maternal  interest  in  the  whole  proceeding. 

After  this  brief  explanation  of  the  group,  I  will  condudo  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  marginal  symbols. 

The  urn  with  a  stream  of  water  issuing  from  it  may  either  mean  a 
river  (perhaps  the  Tyne  itself,  in  whose  bed  the  dish  was  found),  or  the 
rainy  season  of  *  Aquarius.'     I  prefer  the  former  conjecture. 

The  hound,  as  it  wore,  baying  the  moon,  is  one  of  Diana's  pack. 

The  palm  tree  is,  as  I  have  explained,  sacred  to  Latona,  and  the  slain 
stag  shews  what  Cheviot  Mountain  produced  in  those  days. 

The  altar  with  the  sacred  flame  is  the  attribute  of  Vesta,  and  the 
gryphon  is  the  symbol  of  Apollo,  or  the  Sun. 

>  Regia  Soils  erat  ntblimihtt  alia  eolumma 
dm  micante  auro,  flammasque  imitante  pyropo 
CuiuB  ebur  nitidum  fastigea  samma  tenebat 

{Ovid,  Met.) 
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The  plectram  minus  a  string  indicates,  according  to  HodgsoOi  the 
lapse  of  so  much  of  the  year,  at  least  so  I  understand  his  notice  of  it ; 
and  the  flower  with  three  stalks  he  conceiTes  to  be  a  son-flower  with 
folded  discs. 

Another  emblem  yet  remains,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  perched  aloft, 
in  the  character  of  the  king  of  birds,  which  are  seen  fluttering  around. 

**  Qualem  ministrum  fuhninis  alitem 
Cui  Rex  Deorum  regnum  in  ayes  vagas 
Permisit.*' 

And  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  the  hound  is  looking  upwards  to  the 
moon,  so  the  royal  bird  is  also  looking  upwards,  either  gazing  at  the 
sun,  or  where  Jove  himself  may  be  supposed  to  be  seated  on  his  celestial 
throne,  complacently  surveying  the  group  below,  which  consists  of  his 
own  progeny,  to  wit,  Minerva,  Apollo,  and  Diana,  Latona  his  spouse, 
and  Yesta  his  foster-parent. 

''  Hanc  Jovis  esse  nutricem,  et  cum  sue  gremio  sustentasse  antiqui 
dicebant." 

Lastly,  as  if  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  this  allegorical  picture, 
the  border  of  the  Lanx  is  embossed  with  a  rich  garniture  of  matured 
grapes — indicating  the  season  when  the  vintage  is  gathered  in,  along 
with  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  time  holding  forth  the 
promise  of  a  good  bottle  of  wine  at  the  hospitable  board  at  which  this 
Lanx  has  formed  a  conspicuous  ornament. 

Such,  then,  is  the  explanation  which  I  am  enabled  to  give  of  an  alle- 
gorical group  of  figures  and  symbols  which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  many  of  my  predecessors  without  any  results  that  have  been  hitherto 
considered  perfectly  satisfactory. 

I  feel  proud  and  happy  to  confirm  the  views  of  our  industrious, 
learned,  and  able  historiographer,  the  Eev.  John  Hodgson,  whose  friend- 
ship I  possessed,  and  whose  memory  I  greatly  cherish.  I  hope  to  re- 
ceive the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  the  members  of  this  Society 
in  the  explanation  I  have  offered.  It  is  quite  certain  that  some  mean- 
ing or  other  must  lie  hidden  beneath  the  veil  of  this  allegory,  and,  as  in 
the  investigation  of  a  criminal  charge,  the  perfect  harmony  and  con« 
catenation  of  a  great  number  and  variety  of  links  of  evidence  form  a 
chain  of  circumstances  which  becomes  irrefragable,  so  in  the  present  in- 
stance it  is  difficult  to  refuse  credence  to  a  conjecture  not  in  itself 
forced  or  unnatural,  and  which  is  supported  by  the  whole  mass  of  con- 
current evidence  which  this  mythological  picture  supplies  to  the  caroful 
enquirer.  • 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  7  MAY,  1862. 
J.  Jlodgson  Einde,  Esq.,  T.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

DoKATToirs  OF  Books. — From  Mr.  George  Tate,  F.G.8.  Proceedings  of 
the  Berwickshire  ^Naturalists'  Club,  in  which  is  contained  his  Paper  on 
the  Celtic  Town  at  Greave's  Ash.— i?V(w»  Sir  Wi  €.  Trevdyan.  Charters 
of  the  Hospital  of  Soltre,  of  Trinity  College,  Edinburgh,  and  other 
Collegiate  Churches  in  Mid-Lothian,  Bannatyiie  Club,  1861.  The 
Chronicle  of  Man  and  Sudreys,  Eoyal  University  of  Christiania,  1860. 
Gell's  Geography  and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca,  1807.— JVom  the  Smsex 
Archaological  Society.  Sussex  ArcheBological  Collections,  Vol.  XIII. — 
From  the  Arehaoloyieal  Institute.  The  Archaeological  Journal,  No.  7L 
— F'om  the  Boyal  University  of  Christiania.  Norges  Mynter  i  Middel- 
aldaren,  1860. — From  the  Historical  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
Their  Transactions,  Vol.  I.,  N.S. 

The  Lesley  Lettee  to  Sib  Thojoas  Rtddell. — Mr.  Clephan  read 
a  paper  on  the  jfirst  appearance  and  various  readings  of  this  famous 
epistle.^The  subject  is  continued  for  enquiries. 


ROMAN  FIGURE  FROM  CARLISLE. 

Db.  Bettce  has  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  C.  Roaoh  Smith,  in 
reference  to  a  fragment  in  low  relief  of  a  male  figure  in  drapery,  of 
conventional  character : — 

My  Dear  Sir,— As  a  week's  examination  of  the  photograph  will  not 
advance  me,  I  lose  no  time  in  writing  to  say  I  doubt  $,  in  this  very 
fragmentary  state  of  the  monument,  we  can  say  with  certainty  what  it 
may  have  been.  No  doubt  the  inscription  would  have  explained  it. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  belongs  evidently  to  that  inteiesting  class 
of  monuments  which  I  have  given  in  my  Collectanea  so  many  examples 
of,  (and  am  giving},  from  France;  but  which  we  have  so  few  of  in 
this  country. 

I  suspeclfthe  object  held  in  the  right  hand  is  the  handle  of  some  baton 
or  staff  of  (Mee,  terminating  in  a  bird's  head.  In  the  left  hand  the  man 
seems  to  hold  a  nail  or  chiwl  and  i^phmh.     It  is  drapery  I  think 
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falling  from  the  left  shoulder.  You  will  see  the  folds  are  subdued  by 
^e  sculptor  to  shew  the  object  in  the  left  hand. 

You  do  not  say  what  is  tiie  size  of  the  stone. 

I  infer  it  represents  a  gromi  person  from  the  costume.  It  is  the 
torques  round  the  neck,  with  a  pendant  ornament. 

I  hope  Mr.  Ferguson  will  succeed  in  recovering  the  other  portions  and 
the  inscriptions. 


SCAECITY  OF  COFFEE  IN  KORTKUMBERLAND. 

Geoiioe  Hutchinson  Swain,  Esa.,  Norton  Hall,  exhibits  the  following 
letter : — "Dear  Friend, — By  a  letter  last  night  I  am  assured  that  the 
Marshall  designs  to  honour  me  with  his  company  in  a  day  or  two,  which 
lays  me  under  the  obligation  to  desire  the  favour  of  you,  and  my  friend 
LawBon,  to  refer  makeing  me  happy  at  Eshet,  till  the  army  is  past^ 
which  I  hope  will  be  iu  a  few  days.  I  must  intreat  you  to  get  me  the 
coffea  if  possible  to  morrow ;  none  I  have  nor  none  can  I  get  xmless  ^ba 
assist  me.  Fray  send  it  to  me,  and  I  shall  pay  the  messenger,  with 
thanks.  "VTill.  Carr  joyns  with  me  in  compliments  to  you  and  your 
good  family,  is  all  from  —  Your  most  obliged  himible  sarvant,  Wm: 
Care.  Eahet,  0'.  27,  1745.  --  To  Francis  Forster  Esqr.,  at  Buston." 


COUNTRY  MEETINQ,  14  JULY,  1862. 

The  Society  this  day  enjoys  the  liberal  hospitality  of  Prudhoe  Castle, 
and  the  excellent  guidance  of  the  host,  Mr.  C.  IJmfreville  Laws,  over 
the  valuable  ruin  he  is  privileged  to  conserve.  The  Rev.  G.  R.  Bigge 
performs  the  same  kind  office  for  the  ancient  relics  in  his  pariah  of 
Ovingham.  The  iaclement  weather  vanishes  to  favour  our  old  Society, 
and  tiie  day  is  one  of  unmitigated  enjoyment  in  a  pleasant  district  and 
delightful  air. 

PRUDHOE  CASTLE. 

The  general  history  of  the  early  possessors  of  Frudhoe  barony  has  been 
elaborated  by  Hodgson  under  Redesdale,  and  by  Hartshome  under  a 
brief  notice  of  the  castle  in  the  Newcastle  Congress  volumes.  For  our 
purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  a  few  leading  events. 

The  barony  of  Prudehou  was  granted  to  the  Umfrevilles  by  Henry  I. 
The  castle  was  built  or  largely  refashioned  by  Odinel  de  Umframvill  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  11.  A  complaining  monk  of  Tynemouth,  quoted  by 
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Leland  in  his  Collectanea  (ill.  115),  calls  him  ^'potentnm  de  Northumbria 
potcntisaimus,"  and  says  that  he  compelled  his  neighbours,  and  principally 
the  husbandmen  of  £t.  Oswin,  ''a4  castelli  sui  resartienda  tecta/' 
He  ordered  an  irreverend  king's  satellite  "  in  Colobrigia  civitate"  (Cor- 
bridge),  to  inyade  their  possessions  in  Wilum  near  the  castle,  and  com- 
pel them  to  come  ''  ad  sedificationem  castelli.''  Its  defenders  gallantly 
baffled  the  Lion  of  Scotland  in  1174,  while  Odinel  first  appears  on  the 
Pipe  KoU  in  1 165.  The  visitor  will  not  be  far  wrong  when  he  expects 
to  find  a  keep  something  like  that  of  Richmond,  which  was  built  before 
1171.  It  has  elsewhere  been  shown  (vol.  iv,  p.  175)  that  the  settle- 
ment of  Prudhoe  upon  Henry  Lord  Percy  (afterwards  first  Earl  of 
Northumberland)  was  by  Gilbert  Umfreville,  quite  independently  of  the 
marriage  of  his  widow  with  Percy  afterwards.  The  instrument  is 
abstracted  in  Hodgson's  Northumberland,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  45.  Little 
light  is  shed  upon  the  fabric  during  the  possession  of  the  Umfrevilles. 
The  licence  of  28  Edward  I.  to  Gilbert  Umfreville,  Earl  of  Angus,  to 
endow  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  mass  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  in  the 
castle  of  Prudhow,  and  his  successors  for  ever,  has  indeed  been  thought 
to  explain  the  lancet-lighted  oriel  chapel  over  the  gateway.  But  1300 
scarcely  seems  to  be  the  period  of  this  early  work,  and  fortresses  generally 
contained  more  chapels  than  one.  An  obvious  explanationx—did  the 
document  point  to  a  fresh  erection  at  all^-would  be  that  it  referred  to 
the  larger  chapel  of  the  castle,^  and  not  to  the  oriel  oratory  in  question ; 
but  as  it  rather  indicates  the  foundation  of  chantry  services  in  a  chapel 
already  existing,  we  need  not  to  consider  it  frirther.  More  to  the  subject 
is  the  order  in  20  Edward  II.  to  Eoger  de  Maudyt,  then  constable  of  the 
castle  of  Prudhoe,  to  mend  and  repair  it,  as  well  as  to  construct  a  certain 
pele  without  the  gates  of  the  said  castle,  spending  20  marks  thereon  out 
of  the  issues  of  his  bailiwick.  This  is  probably  connected  with  the 
works  of  the  barbican. 

There  is  a  sort  of  double  moat  at  Prudhoe,  but  the  outer  member  is 
little  more  than  the  original  natural  ravine,  and  the  inner  one  breaks  off 
at  the  north,  where  the  ground,  strong  throughout,  is  so  precipitous  as 
to  render  earthworks  unnecessary.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  filled  with  water.  At  the  south-west  it  is  a  pleasing  feature  of 
Mr.  Laws*8  grounds,  and  at  this  point,  between  it  and  the  outer  foss,  is 
"  the  chapel-garth,"  in  which  Buck  figures  an  oblong  ruin,  with  traces 
of  three  windows  in  its  sides.     "There  is,"  says  Stockdole  in  1686, 

^  Wallis  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  of  this  opinion ;  indeed,  ho  does  not  qnalify 
his  language.  '*  The  castle  is  now  in  ruins,  as  is  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill." 
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"within  the  site,  and  without  the  walls,  an  elder  chapel  [he  seems  to 
have  considered  the  oriel  to  he  a  suhstitute],  which  hath  been  veiy  fair, 
and  covered  with  slate.  In  the  time  divers  dwellers  were  on  the 
demesnes ;  one  dwelled  in  the  said  chapel,  and  made  it  his  dweUing- 
honse  and  byers  for  his  cattle,  and  by  that  means  defaced,  saving  the 
timber,  walls,  and  great  part  of  slate  remaineth.  There  is  also  within 
the  precincts  of  the  site  a  little  mill,  standing  at  the  castle  gate."  This 
mill,  which  is  on  the  enter  foss,  is  still,  in  its  modem  aspect,  an  agree- 
able feature  of  the  place. 

Stockdale*s  Survey,  after  all,  is  the  best  guide  to  the  place,  and  it  will 
bear  repetition,  with  a  note  here  and  there  thrown  in. 

"  There  is  an  old  ruinous  castle,  walled  about,  and  in  form  not  much 
unKke  a  shield  with  one  point  upwards,  situate  upon  a  high  mote  of 
earth,  with  ditches  in  some  places,  all  wrought  with  man's  hands  as  it 
seemcth,  and  is,  of  all  the  site,  with  a  little  garden  plat,  and  the  banks, 
by  estimation  three  acres."  Mr.  Laws  points  out  some  very  ingenious 
severances  "  by  man's  hands  "  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  place. 
The  ground  seems  to  have  given  way  repeatedly  under  the  walls  at  the 
north-east  comer  where  the  masonry  is  a  fine  "  higglety-pigglety " 
mass. 

'*  The  said  castle  hath  the  entry  on  the  south,  where  it  hath  had  two 
gates,  the  outermost  now  in  decay,  and  without  the  same  is  a  little 
turn-pike ;  and  on  the  west  part  a  large  gate-tower,  where  there  hath 
been  a  passage  into  the  lodgings  there  situated  without  the  castle,  as  is 
supposed,  or  to  the  chapel  there  standing."  Of  this  gate-tower  only  the 
springers  of  the  arch,  which  led  into  the  grounds  and  chapel-garth 
westward,  remain  outside  of  and  attached  to  the  barbican  gateway. 
''  And  between  the  gates  is  a  strong  waU  on  both  sides,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peareth,  hath  been  a  draw-bridge ;  and,  without  the  same,  bdbre  it 
come  to  the  outer  gate,  a  tum-pike  for  defence  of  the  bridge."  Of  all 
this,  marked  and  curious  indications  present  themselves  with  a  couple 
of  small  doors,  east  and  west,  leading  to  the  outside  of  the  walls.  We 
have  now  arrived  at  the  gateway  itself,  to  which,  as  before  noticed, 
the  barbican  along  which  we  have  been  proceeding  was  an  addition. 
It  is  said  that  the  masons'  marks  on  the  barbican  are  those  of  the  work- 
men of  Dunstanborough  and  Alnwick  (1312-15),  but  what  we  see  are  of 
a  common  order,  such  as  may  refer  to  any  age. 

"  The  gate  is  a  tower  all  massy  work  on  both  sides  to  the  top  of  the 
vault.  Above  the  vault  is  the  chapel,  and  over  the  chapel  a  chamber, 
which  is  called  the  wardrobe.  It  is  covered  with  lead,  but  in  great 
min,  both  in  lead  and  timber.     It  is  in  length  ten  yards,  and  in  breath 
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six  yards  or  thereabouts.*'  The  passage  of  the  gateway  is  divided  by  an 
arch  in  the  centre,  plain  and  unchamfered,  resting  on  corbels,  each 
supported  by  two  human  heads.  Hartshome  notices  the  classical 
purity  of  the  mouldings  of  these  corbels.  The  north  or  inner  face  of  the 
gateway  has  chamfers,  and  looks  like  a  refacing.  We  forget  to  search 
for  other  traces  of  the  chapel  being  an  addition,  though  Hartshome 
detected  two  periods  in  the  stringcourse  of  the  outer  or  south  front. 
The  nave  clearly  shows  in  its  side  walls  the  position  of  the  floor  of  the 
wardrobe  above.  The  chancel,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  little  oriel  apse 
corbelled  out  from  the  gateway,  with  lancet  windows  shouldered  inside. 
There  are  traces  of  a  powdering  of  red  cinquefoils,  the  famous  flowers  of 
the  Vmfrevilles,  over  the  altar,  and  there  is  a  curious  sink  in  the  floor 
at  the  south-east  angle,  which  we  suppose  served  as  the  piscina,  like  the 
small  drains  at  the  altars  in  Jervaux  Abbey,  though  the  drain  from  the 
Frudhoe  example  does  not  enclose  the  contents  to  the  ground,  but  allows 
them  to  percolate  down  the  waU.  There  is  an  aumbry  in  the  chancel 
arch,  and  a  finial  cross  lying  on  the  nave  floor.  In  the  corbelling  of  the 
south  front  of  the  apse  may  be  noticed  part  of  an  arrow  slit,  perhaps  an 
insertion  in  course  of  repairs. 

"  There  is,  opposite  to  the  said  gatehouse-tower,  joining  to  the  north 
wall  of  the  said  castle,  one  hall  of  18  yards  of  length,  and  9  yards  of 
breadth,  or  thereabouts,  within  the  walls,  covered  also  with  lead ;  albeit 
the  timber  and  lead  in  some  decay."  The  northern  curtain  wall  in  con- 
nection with  this  hall  deserves  attention.  The  kitchen,  it  will  afterwards 
be  foimd,  stood  to  the  east  of  the  hall. 

"  Between  the  said  gatehouse  and  hall,  on  the  left  hand  at  your  entry  in 
at  the  gate,  is  a  house  of  two  house  height,  of  length  24  yards,  in  breadth 
6  yards,  or  thereabouts,  divided  into  two  chambers,  covered  with  slate. 
The  lower  house  hath  a*  great  room  to  pass  out  of  the  court  through  that 
house  to  the  great  tower ;  and  the  south  end  a  chamber,  and  inner 
chamber.  Out  of  the  outer  chamber  is  a  passage  to  the  great  tower  by 
a  little  galleiy ;  on  the  other  side,  a  passage  down  to  the  buttery.  Out 
of  the  inner  chamber  is  a  passage  to  the  chapel,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
passage  to  a  house  called  the  nursery.  On  the  west  part  of  the  said 
house  is  another  little  house,  standing  east  and  west,  upon  the  south 
wall,  called  the  nursery,  in  length  10  yards,  and  in  breadth  6  yards  or 
thereabouts,  of  two  house  height,  covered  also  with  slate."  The  length 
given  will  occupy  nearly  the  whole  frontage  of  Mr.  Laws's  residence, 
which  assumed  its  present  appearance  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  David 
Stevenson  about  60  years  ago.  Mirny  of  the  old  anangoments  may 
still  be  traced.     The  gabled  ends  of  the  inner  or  southern  chamber  and 
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the  nursery  may  be  seen  in  Buck's  view,*  with  the  passage  out  of 
the  former  to  the  chapel  above  the  gateway.  The  elevation  is  now 
raised  and  embattled,  but  the  old  windows  are  still  to  the  fore,  wonder- 
fully clean  and  perfect,  with  the  heads  of  the  lights  all  in  one  pieoe. 
These  windows  are  square-headed,  of  late  flowing  Decorated  work,  the 
lights  having  ogeed  arches. 

^'  At  the  south-west  comer  is  a  house  standing  north  and  south,  cal* 
led  the  gamer,  adjoining  to  the  west  wall,  in  length  10  yards,  in 
bnadth  6  yards,  of  two  house  height;  the  tind^  house  a  stable,  the 
upper  house  a  gamer,  covered  also  with  slate.  At  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  said  castle  is  a  littlo  tower,  called  the  west  tower,  of  three  house 
height,  round  on  the  outside,  in  length  7  yards,  or  thereabouts,  covered 
with  lead,  but  in  decay  both  in  lead  and  timber.  Joined  to  the  said 
tower  is  another  house  of  two  house  height,  in  length  9  yards,  in 
breadth  6  yards,  or  thereahouts,  covered  with  slate,  but  much  in  decay." 
The  comer  where  the  gamer  was  situated  presents  also  a  projecting 
circle.  The  towers  have  an  Edwardian  appearance  in  plan,  but  Harts- 
home  illustrates  the  transitional  basement  of  the  keep  at  Harbottle  by 
the  base  of  one  of  these  circular  towers  at  Frudhoe,  and,  without  giving 
any  opinion,  we  would  remind  the  reader  of  the  half-moon  tower  at 
IJewcastle,  which  was  at  least  of  the  Early  English  period. 

**  In  the  middle  of  these  houses,  by  itself  standeth  the  great  tower, 
one  way  18  yards,  another  way  12  yards,  north  and  south,  of  three 
storeys  only,  and  of  height  15  yards,  or  thereabouts,  besides  the  battle- 
ments. It  hath  no  vault  of  stone,  and  it  is  covered  with  lead,  but  in 
some  decay  of  lead  and  timber,  but  necessary  to  be  repaired;  and 
a  toofoll,  or  a  little  house  adjoining  thereunto,  in  utter  docay."  The 
masonry  of  the  keep  is  in  wonderfully  fine  condition,  and  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  originality  of  the  battlements.  There  was 
probably  a  turret  at  each  angle  like  the  one  remaining,  and  in  this 
respect  and  its  flat  buttresses  it  strongly  reqembles  the  dungeon  of 
Eichmond,  but  without  the  large  entrance  arch  which  forms  so  curious  a 
feature  there.  Dr.  Bmce  calls  attention  to  the  stones  used  in  the  keep 
of  Pmdhoe  as  being  of  the  usual  Korman  character,  square  in  the  outer 
face,  and  not  of  greater  weight  than  what  a  man  can  comfortably  lift  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  buildings  which  stood  on  the  site  of  Mr.  Laws's 
house  cut  the  enclosure  in  two,  separating  the  keep  on  the  west  from 
the  gateway  and  court  where  stood  the  hall  towards  the  east,  to  which 
wo  rotum,  noting  that  the  soil  is  raised  by  mbbish  in  the  courtyard, 

'  Tho  Society's  piililihhcr  i.^  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  original  plate,  a&d  is 
pvcpaicd  to  8upj»ly  imiucsaionB. 
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and  that  about  the  hall  the  ground* sounds  hollow,  and  would  probably 
repay  research. 

^*  At  the  east  end  of  the  hall  is  a  kitchen,  of  one  house  height,  in 
length  12  yards,  in  breadth  6^  yards,  or  thereabouts,  covered  with 
slate."  This  would  be  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  court,  and  here 
appears  a  curious  feature,  a  turning  passage  within  the  wall,  apparently 
joining  the  two  apertures  which  appear  at  some  little  interval  inside 
and  outside.    At  the  inside  it  seems  to  lead  from  a  garderobe. 

^<In  the  east  end,  as  it  were  at  the  point  of  the  shield,  is  a  little 
square  tower,  in  length  7  yards,  in  breadth  6  yards,  or  thereabouts, 
covered  with  lead,  but  in  utter  ruin  and  decay,  both  in  timber  and  lead. 
Adjoining  to  the  same  is  a  house,  called  the  brewfaouse,  in  length  8 
yards,  and  in  breadth  7  yards,  and  covered  with  slate."  The  "little 
square  tower"  contains  a  snug  apartment  vaulted  with  plain  uncham- 
ferred  ribs  forming  elliptical  arches,  and  now  stored  with  very  goodly 
flitches  of  bacon.  Between  it  and  the  entrance-gateway  there  is  a 
couple  of  garderobes,  one  above  the  other,  with  separate  wells.  Their 
doorways  are  shoulder-headed. 

The  chapel  and  miU  outside  have  already  been  noticed. 

**  There  is  under  the  mote,  on  the  north  side,  a  bam,  two  byers,  and 
other  such,  an  old  kiln  and  kiln-house,  all  which  were  bxiilded  and 
repaired  by  Thomas  Bates  in  the  20th  year  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
reign  that  now  is,  and  yet  now  in  his  late  absence  decayed.  There  was 
an  orchard,  set  all  with  fmit-trees,  now  all  spoiled ;  and  an  old  house, 
wherein  the  keeper  of  the  orchard  did  dwell. 

"  The  said  castle,  town,  and  manor  of  Pradhoe  is  situate  in  Tindale- 
Ward,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  of  Tyne,  adjoining  to  the  county 
palatine  of  Durham,  distant  from  the  great  town  of  Newcastle  seven 
miles,  having  a  great  and  large  demesne  adjoining  the  same,  good  and 
fertile,  and  the  tenants  thereof  very  finable."  Fmdhoe  is  now  oonsidercd 
to  be  about  eleven  miles  from  Newcastle,  another  example  of  tlie  differ- 
ence of  ancient  measures  from  modem.  The  demesnes  are  now  partly 
stocked  by  the  sacred  kine  of  India,  which  we  view  with  curious  interest 
We  regret  to  observe  that  pseudo-botanists  have  almost  exterminated 
the  black  spleenwort  on  the  walls  of  the  castle,  which  we  must  not  leave 
without  noticing  the  very  curious  and  early  bridge  over  a  little  ravine 
to  the  south  east  of  the  fortress.  It  has,  we  believe,  hitherto  esc^Kjd 
observaticm  by  the  writers  on  Pmdhoo,  and  yet  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
earliest  bridges  in  the  north.  It  is  composed  of  plain  ribs  forming  a 
circular  arch,  but  the  end  or  front  arches  are  pointed,  forming  a  most 
picturesque  assemblage. 
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The  cell  of  Ovingham  is  said  to  hare  been  endowed  by  the  last  of  the 
Um&eyilles,  barons  of  Fradhoe,  for  three  black  canons,  and  appro- 
priated to  Hexham  Priory.  Btockdale's  Burvey,  as  printed,  ends  by 
noticing  that  Frudhoe  Castle,  « is  of  the  parish  of  Ovingham,  which 
lieth  on  the  north  side  of  the  said  river,  and  opposite  to  the  said  castle." 
By  this  arrangement  the  ^'  very  finable  "  tenants  and  the  poorer  parish- 
ioners on  the  south  side  can  neither  attend  the  church  at  any  time 
without  toll,  and,  during  storms  and  floods,  at  all,  nor,  under  the  latter 
circumstances,  bring  their  dead  to  be  buried.  The  inconyenienoe  might 
not  be  so  great  before  the  chapels  of  the  Umfrevilles  were  suffered 
to  go  down.  We  cannot  say  that,  to  ''  foreigners,"  the  ferry  is  either 
commodious  or  agreeable,  especially  in  conjunction  with  the  assurance 
that  not  unfrequently  the  boat  has  gone  oyer  the  dam,  along  which 
the  windy  voyage  is  made. 

Airiyed  at  the  village,  the  memory  of  the  market  is  kept  up  by  a 
modem  cross.  The  head  was  copied  from  an  original  one,  which  was 
discovered.  The  latter,  after  the  second  copy  was  made  (for  the  first 
was  too  bad  for  erection),  was  stolen  by  some  unconscious  performer  of 
poetical  justice  in  return  for  the  substitution  of  an  uninteresting  copy 
for  a  venerable  and  spirited  original.  Old  people  can  remember  the  old 
cross.    The  present  one  is  understood  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Tollbooth. 

The  church  of  Ovingham  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Northum- 
berland. It  is  cruciform,  and  the  long  narrow  lancet  lights  of  the  tran- 
septs and  chancel  remind  us  strongly  of  those  in  the  fronts  of  the  mother 
priory  church.  The  primary  object  of  interest  is  the  tower,  on  which 
Buck's  view  shews  pyramidal  capping.  It  is  almost  a  counterpart  of 
the  tower  at  Billingham  in  Hartness,  and  may  be  assigned  to  the  same 
date,  the  latter  days  of  the  Saxon  dynasty  or  the  first  reign  of  the 
Norman  one.  There  are  the  same  double  lighted  belfry  windows  with 
rude  balusters  and  through  capitals,  the  same  ribbed  bordering,  and  the 
same  circular  holes  above  the  lights  and  within  the  arched  border,  as  if 
plate  tracery  had  been  almost  within  the  grasp  before  it  eluded  architects 
for  another  century.  Bewick's  tomb  is  reverentially  visited,  and  the 
rest  of  the  church  merits  attention.  The  buttresses  dividing  the  lancets 
in  the  south  transept  are  bettor  than  those  in  the  north  arm,  and  have 
interesting  peculiarities.  In  the  porch  is  an  old  crossed  gravestone,  and 
the  doorway  Ir  voiy  early  and  good,  with  square  abaci,  quite  transi- 
tional.    The  nave  has  once  more  a  north  aisle.      The  old  one  had 
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entirely  disappeared,  leaving  its  pillars  and  arches  built  up  and  ready 
for  re-opening.  The  transepts,  which  have  western  aisles,  exhibit  some 
good  corbels.  The  nail-head  ornament  betokens  early  date  in  the  style. 
The  south  west  capital  of  the  crossing  has  receiyed  late  Decorated  or 
Perpendicular  foliage.  There  is  a  piscina  in  the  centre  of  the  south 
transept,  and  a  low  side-window  in  the  chancel,  passing  straight  and 
not  diagonally  through  the  wall.  Two  altar-stones  lie  in  the  chancel, 
where  there  are  two  early  trefoiled  sedilia,  the  new  pillars  and  capitals 
whereof  are  absolutely  barbarous,  and  worthy  of  immediate  destruction. 
Within  and  without  the  altar  rails  are  several  tombstones.  Some  are 
of  the  Blacketts  of  Wylam.  A  modem  one  has  Addison,  a  chevron 
between  three  eagles  displayed,'  impaling  a  fess  between  three  martlets, 
under  the  crest  of  one  of  the  eagles.  But  the  most  interesting  bears  the 
following  arms : — Quarterly,  I.  and  lY.,  Three  salmons  hauriant,  one 
and  two ;  II.,  Three  mullets,  one  and  two ;  III.,  Three  fleurs-de-lis, 
one  and  two.  The  crest  is  a  bull's  head,  not  a  usual  bearing  of  Ord. 
The  inscription,  which,  however,  is  reversely  placed  to  the  arms,  is  a 
curious  addition  to  Korthumbrian  anthology. 

Here  lyes  the  Corps  of  A  Bare  Man  interd 

On  Whom  Both  Wit  and  Learning  God  Conferd 

To  His  Great  Good  For  All  His  Works  did  tend 

To  God  The  Obiect  Of  His  Acts  And  End 

His  Abstract  Was  From  A  Renowned  Race 

To  Which  His  Proper  Vertve  Added  Grace 

Was  Happio  in  His  Wife  his  Children  Scaven 

Of  Which  The  Prime  Did  Follow  Him  to  Heaven 

A  Yertvous  Girle  Above  Her  Age  was  Shoe 

Of  Sins  Fovle  Dregs  and  Yile  Contagion  Free 

With  Credit  Great  While  He  Lord  Percy  served 

Of  High  of  Low  of  all  He  Well  Deserved 

He  Covld  Get  Welth  but  Got  He  Cared  Kot  For  It 

And  Thovght  It  Greater  Wisdome  To  Abhore  It 

And  To  Conclvde  He  Ysde  Things  Transitory 

As  Means  to  Bring  Him  to  Etemall  Glory 

William  Ovrd  Esqvire  Dcp'ted  This  Life 

The  27  Of  Aprill  1630  And  Ann  His  Dav 

ghter  The  2  Of  December  1631. 

Bewick's  pupil  Johnson  lies  in  the  churchyard,  and  there  are  some 
very  unsophisticated  monuments. 

The  bold  resistance  of  *Hbe  Maister  of  Ovingham"  to  ''the  king's 
most  dread  commandment  of  dLBSolution,"  ''  in  harness  with  a  bow  bent 

1  Vide  1  SuiteeflT  Durham,  194 
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with  arrows,''  on  ^'tho  steeple  head  and  leads*'  of  Hezham,  is  well 
known,  through  Mr.  Hinde's  pages.  It  is  interesting  to  detect  the 
traces  of  his  dwelling,  which  comprises  the  modest  schoolroom  in  which 
the  said  historian  and  the  wood  engrayer  of  Cherryhum  and  a  host  of 
North>conntry  worthies  received  their  education.  There  ip,  in  situ  to 
the  east,  the  litUe  square  Decorated  window  of  two  trefoiled  lights 
which  is  fairly  attributed  to  the  oratory  of  the  successive  masters  of  the 
coll,  and'there  are  interior  walls  of  wicker  work  filled  in  with  mud. 
The  kitchen  possesses  a  nohle  fireplace,  with  wide  chamfered  arohi  on 
which  omamonts  like  the  nail-heads  of  an  earlier  period  occur  at  in- 
tervals. Upstairs  there  is  a  richly  moulded  cornice  of  Elizabethan 
aspect,  with  the  letters  I.  M.  repeated  all  round,  and  above  the  south 
door  is  a  date  1694 — ^I.  A.,  referring  to  one  of  the  Addisons,  owners 
of  the  lay -rectory.  In  fact,  this  house  is  parcel  of  the  lay-rectoryi  not 
of  the  perpetual  curacy.  The  family  of  the  present  incumbent  possess 
the  tithes.  The  door  has,  in  lieu  of  a  knocker,  the  old  screw-ring  and 
screw-post,  forming  the  "  door-rasp,''  now  nearly  extinct  in  England, 
the  sound  whereof  may  form  a  worthy  accompaniment  to  pipe-music. 
On  the  side  of  the  steps  leading  firom  tiie  garden  to  the  river  are  two 
memorial  stones: — "Height  of  the  Flood,  Nov.  17,  A..©.  1771,"  and 
"Height  of  the  Flood,  Dec.  31,  a.d.  1815."  These  bring  us  into 
modem  times ;  and  we  may  venture  to  note  the  pleasure  with  which  we 
view  Mr.  Bigge's  admirable  specimen  of  the  clocks  manufactured  by 
a  neighbouring  pitman,  Isaac  Jackson,  of  Wylam.  It  is  a  marvel  of 
accuracy. 


MONTHLY  MEETINQ,  6  AUGUST,  1862. 
John  Clayton^  Esq.^  KF.,  in  the  Chair. 

DoNATioirs  OP  Books.— jy-oiw  the  Author.  Flint  Implements  in  the  Drift, 
by  John  Evans,  F.S.A.  F.Q.L.  -^  li'om  the  Society  of  Emulation  of 
Abbeville,  Their  Memoirs,  1857-1860.  —  From  the  Author.  An  Account 
of  the  Colony  of  South  Australia,  by  Frederick  Sinnett. 

New  Membee.— J/r.  George  Atley  BrumeU^  Eldon  Street,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyno. 

The  Beczeemowt  iNSCBirnoN. — Mr,  John  JDixon^  of  23,  Lowther 
Street,  Whitehaven,  having  volunteered  to  present  to  the  Society  his 
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cast  from  the  Baxon  inscription  at  Beckermont,  which  was  previously 
exhibited,  and  another  cast  for  transmission  to  Copenhagen  if  desired, 
the  Society  gratefully  accepts  his  considerate  offer,  and  determines,  in 
slight  aclmowledgement  of  the  same,  to  present  him  with  the  parts 
of  Archaeologia  ^liana  containing  papers  on  Saxon  sculptures. 

Akcient  Pipe  Mtxsic.— ifr.  TFltiU  reports  that  Mr.  Stoker  has  kindly 
copied  for  the  Society,  from  the  books  borrowed  from  Mr.  Baty  of  Wark, 
and  Mr.  James  Eeed  of  North  Shields,  all  the  tunes  worth  preserving. 
Mrs.  Oliver,  24,  Windsor  Street,  Neath,  the  sister  of  the  latter,  has 
also  offered  to  supply  anything  useful  from  her  other  MS.  collections. 
Mr.  White  also  makes  some  remarks  on  the  various  buildings  of  interest 
lately  visited  by  him  in  a  southern  journey. 

The  late  Tbeasubeb. — The  Chairman  speaks  in  feeling  terms  of  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Matthew  Wheatley,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
who  retained  ''inter  ftimum  et  opes  strepitumque,''  his  predilection 
for  the  study  of  classical  antiquities,  and  whose  services  as  Treasurer 
were  admirable. 


SHACKLES  FEOM  GATESHEAD. 

Mr.  Lonostaffe  reports  that  in  digging  below  Mr.  Qolightly's  property 
in  Gxosvenor  Street,  Bam  Close,  Gateshead,  a  fetterlock  (similar  to  that 
seen  in  the  celebrated  badge  of  the  House  of  York),  with  the  accom- 
panying circle  for  the  other  leg,  from  which  two  or  three  sets  of  chains 
proceed,  was  discovered.  Mr.  G.  having  kindly  presented  the  articles 
to  him,  he  now  transfers  them  to  the  Society's  better  custody. 


NEW  PERCY  SEAL. 

Mb.  Lonostaffe  also  exhibits  a  deed  of  1482,  by  which  Henry  Percy, 
the  fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Thomas  Calvard,  gent.,  quit- 
claim to  Albered  Comburgh,  esq.,  the  manors  of  Dagenham  and  Coker- 
elles,  and  lands  in  Haveryng  at  Bowre,  in  Essex,  which  they  lately 
held  jointly  with  Comburgh  and  with  Ealph  Hothom,  esq.,  deceased^ 

VOL.  VI.  T 
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by  grant  of  Richard  Illyngworth,  knight,  Eowland  Kerkebj,  esq.,  John 
Ttevilian,  esq.,  Boger  Lekonfeld,  clerk,  and  William  Gysbrogh.  The 
witnesses  are  lliomas  Hoontgomery,  knight  of  the  body  of  our  Lord 
the  King,  and  Steward  of  Lady  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  of  her 
manor  or  lordship  of  Hayeryng,  Eichard  Isham,  sab-eteward  of  the 
same,  John  Eyng,  bailiff  of  the  Queen  there,  Bichard  Barley,  esq., 
Philip  Coke,  esq.,  Thomas  Herde,  John  Piers  of  Haveryng,  and  others. 
The  document  is  dated  at  Haveryng,  9  Nov.,  22  Edward  lY.  [1482]. 
It  bears  an  unusually  fine  signature  of  the  Earl,  ^'  K.  NorUku^herlandj** 
and  his  seal  (hitherto  unknown),  of  which  the  broken  obverse  presents 
the  coat  of  Percy  and  Lucy  quarterly,  the  crest  of  a  lion  passant  (tail 
drooping),  of  a  savage  lion  rampant  as  the  sinister  supporter,  and  the 
hoofs  of  the  unicorn  which  formed  the  dexter  supporter.  The  counter- 
seal  or  signet  is  a  seated  lion,  with  the  celebrated  word  "  E^pwanur 
Curiously  enough,  Calvard's  seal  never  was  attached  to  the  document, 
but  it  contains  his  signature  <'  Thomas  Calverd,"  and  the  additional  ones 
"  Clyfford ''  in  the  hand  of  the  body  of  the  instrument,  and  "  J.  New- 
ton," to  both  of  which  the  usual  scribe's  knot  is  attached.  On  the 
back  of  the  deed  are  three  other  signatures,  possibly  of  witnesses  to  a 
livery  of  seisin,  if  such  were  given,  **  "Sugh  Saxtynge^  ehr,  —  John  Cart- 
yngUm.  —  Stephavfi  CoppyndaU**  The  deed  is  kindly  lent  by  the  Bev. 
William  Oreenwell. 


THE  SOUTH  POSTEBN  OF  THE  CASTLE. 

Mr.  Lokostatfe  reports  that  Mr.  Turner  and  he  have  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  Mr.  Dickson,  the  accomplished  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
for  Northumberland,  the  County  Architect,  and  one  or  two  magistrates 
on  the  hem  in  quo.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  intention  of  re- 
moving the  portal  itself,  but  the  ragged  walls  above,  some  of  which 
seem  to  be  comparatively  modem,  could  scarcely  remain  with  safety.  A 
portion  of  the  old  Castle  wall  may  already  be  discerned,  and  as  the  im- 
provement proceeds  westwards,  antiquaries  must  be  on  the  look-out* 
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It  had  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Northmen,  who  so 
long  held  absolute  sway  in  Orkney,  who  built  there  a  magnificent 
cathedral,  still  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Isles,  left  behind  them  no  one 
Runic  inscription  similar  to  those  so  frequent  in  Scandinavia.  la 
Shetland  there  was  formerly,  and)  indeed  within  the  last  30  years,  a 
tombstone  with  Runic  letters  at  the  Cross  Kirk,  in  Northmavine,  but 
Orkney  had  not,  until  last  year,  a  single  Runic  letter  to  attest  its  con- 
nection with  Norway.  Within  the  last  twelve  months,  however,  a 
series  of  Runic  inscriptions,  of  much  interest,  have  been  discovered  in 
the  interior  of  Macshow,  a  huge  bowl-shaped  tumulus  of  early  date, 
situated  a  little  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Loch  of  Stennis,  and  about 
a  mile  from  the  celebrated  circle  of  gigantic  monoliths  known  by  the 
names  of ''  The  Stones  of  Stenness**'  The  whole  vicinity  of  this  Bruidical 
circle,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  abounds  with  large  tumuli,  perhaps  of  Celtic 
origin,  but  possibly  to  be  ascribed  to  a  still  earlier  period,  to  the  pii- 
mseval  inhabitants  of  these  islands.  Whatever  their  real  age  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  they  were  in  existence  before  the  Northmen  occupied 
Orkney ;  and,  from  some  recent  investigations,  it  would  seem  that  their 
origin  goes  back  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Many,  if  not  all,  of 
these  tumuli  have  been  originally  sepulchresj  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  George  Fetrie,  the  most  eminent  authority  upon  the  archaeology 
of  Orkney,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  chambered  subterranean 
dwellings  termed  '*  Pict*8  houses,"  or  ^'  weems,"  were  in  reality  cham- 
bered tombs. 

Some  of  these  chambered  dwellings  may  subsequently  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Celtic  race  as  temporary  dwellings,  or  as  refuges  from 
sudden  hostile  incursions ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  defence  they  would 
be  of  very  little  avail,  as  the  blocking  up  of  the  narrow  entrances,  with 
the  application  of  fire,  would  soon  have  caused  the  death  of  the  miser- 
able inmates. 

We  regard  these  huge  tumuli  as  relics  of  the  same  people  that  raised 
the  monoliths  of  Stennoss;  for  they  have  employed,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Maeshow,  stones  of  16  and  16  feet  in  length,  by  4  in  breadth| 
and  fully  equal,  therefore,  in  size  to  those  stiQ  standing  at  Stonness. 
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During  the  past  few  years  several  of  these  tumuli  have  been  opened 
by  James  Farrer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  a  gentleman  who  takes  a  warm  interest 
in  Orkney  antiquities,  and  whose  labours  have  been  most  ably  seconded 
by  Mr.  George  Petrie,  of  Kirkwall.  One  of  the  most  extensiye  pro- 
prietors in  Orkney,  Mr.  Balfour,  of  Trenabie,  has  also  readily  co- 
operated in  the  good  work.  It  is  on  this  gentleman's  estate  that  Maes- 
how  is  situated,  and  through  his  liberality  the  chamber  within  the 
mound  has  been  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  original  condition. 
Maeshow  is  a  tumulus  rising  36  feet  above  the  plain,  and  is  about  90 
feet  in  diameter.  It  had  evidently  been  opened  before,  but  at  a  remote 
period.  The  work  of  examination  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Farrer  on 
the  6th  of  July,  1861,  and  the  passage  leading  to  the  central  chamber 
was  almost  immediately  discovered.  This  passage  is  52  feet  in  total 
length,  and  extremely  narrow,  being  only  2  feet  4  inches  at  its  entrance, 
and  at  its  widest  part  only  3  feet  3  inches,  and  about  4  feet  4^  inches  in 
height.  The  great  central  chamber  into  which  this  passage  leads  is 
about  15  feet  square  at  the  level  of  the  floor,  with  projecting  buttresses 
faced  by  huge  single  slabs  of  stone  at  each  angle.  Branching  off  froin 
the  central  chamber  there  are  three  cells,  one  on  each  side,  and  one 
facing  the  entrance,  which  form  sepulchral  recesses  that  would  hold  two 
or  three  bodies  each.  A  huge  block  of  stone,  which  no  doubt  had 
been  employed  for  closing  the  mouth  of  the  cells,  was  found  lying 
before  each  of  them.  The  roof  at  the  height  of  12  feet  is  gradually 
contracted  by  the  projection  of  the  successive  layers  of  stone,  and 
eventually  it  would,  when  perfect,  be  reduced  to  a  narrow  aperture, 
which  would  be  closed  with  a  slab,  and  then  finally  overlaid  with  a 
heavy  covering  of  clay.  When  first  opened  by  Mr.  Fairer,  the  interior 
of  the  tomb  was  filled  with  debris  from  the  roof,  and  while  this  was 
being  removed,  the  Eunic  inscriptions  were  discovered  on  the  huge  slabs 
which  formed  the  walls.  The  whole  of  the  stones  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  chamber  are  of  gigantic  size ;  one  of  the  slabs  in  the 
passage  is  19  feet  long,  by  5  foot  broad,  and  4  inches  thick.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  missing  stones  of  Stenness  have  been 
worked  up  into  this  building,  were  it  not  that  they  are  very  probably  of 
contemporary  date.  At  all  events  it  is  quite  certain,  we  be]i^ve,  that  this 
tumulus  and  chamber  are  not  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  Runes  were 
found  cut  on  various  portions  of  the  walls,  and  some  certainly  by 
different  hands.  On  one  of  the  great  upright  buttress  slabs  was  found 
the  figure  of  a  dragon  or  monster,  carved  or  outlined  with  great  skill 
and  spirit.  Of  this  remarkable  figure,  a  photograph  was  fortunately 
secured ;  and  wo  regard  both  this  and  the  "  Worm  Knot "  below  as  of 
an  earlier  date  than  the  other  Eunic  inscriptions.     The  stone  around 
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the  dragon  is  much  worn  and  polished,  as  if  it  had  been  subjected  to 
the  fingering  t>f  some  generations,  while  many  of  the  other  Kunes  are 
excessively  sharp  and  fresh.  In  order  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the  reading 
of  the  Eunesy  which  it  was  hoped  would  cast  some  light  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  building  in  which  they  were  discovered,  most  careful 
transcripts  were  taken  by  Mr.  Farrer  and  Mr.  George  Fetrie,  and  sub- 
sequently fresh  copies  of  them  were  taken,  and  lithographed  by  Messrs. 
Oibb  of  Aberdeen.  At  a  subsequent  period,  excellent  casts  in  gutta- 
percha were  made  by  Mr.  Petrie,  and  these,  with  the  lithographs,  were 
submitted  to  three  of  the  best  Eunologists  of  the  north — Professor 
Munch  of  Christiania ;  Rafn  of  Copenhagen ;  and  George  Stephens,  also 
of  the  latter  city.  The  lithographs  were  also  sent  to  several  of  the 
English  Runologists,  but  without  any  satisfactory  results.  It  had  been 
Mr.  Earrer's  wish  that  each  individual  to  whom  the  Kunes  were  sent 
should  translate  them  separately,  and  transmit  his  rendering  of  the 
inscriptions  directly  to  Mr.  Farrer  himself.  This  was,  however,  frus- 
trated by  our  northern  brethren,  principally,  we  beliove,  to  satisfy  the 
groat  excitement  caused  among  the  Scandinavians  by  this  discovery. 
Mr.  Petrie  had  forwarded  some  tracings  of  the  Eunes  to  Professor  Eafn, 
and  on  the  11th  of  September  a  portion  of  the  translation  appeared  in 
the  Danish  papers.  In  December,  Professor  Munch  of  Christiania 
published  an  almost  complete  version,  as  far  as  could  be  obtained  from 
the  lithographs  forwarded  by  Mr.  Farrer,  and  finally  accurate  casts  of 
the  Eunes  were  forwarded  to  Christiania  and  Copenhagen.  The  priority 
of  giving  the  translation  of  the  inscriptions  must,  we  think,  therefore,  be 
given  to  Professor  Munch.  Eecently,  in  the  month  of  July,  1862,  Mr. 
Farrer  has  printed  the  three  translations  by  the  gentlemen  above  named, 
in  a  volume  intended  for  private  circulation,  containing  also  an  elaborate 
plan,  sections,  and  views  of  Maeshow,  with  lithographed  copies  of 
the  Eunes,  corrected  according  to  the  latest  observations.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  these  still  require  further  emendations,  as  we  our- 
selves found  one  or  two  additional  letters,  which  materially  influenced 
the  sense  of  the  inscriptions.  Wo  spent  a  whole  day  at  Maeshow  last 
month  (July,  1862)  in  company  with  Mr.  Farrer  and  Mr.  George  Petrie, 
and  we  were  glad  to  find  that  the  tumulus  has  been  repaired,  the  roof 
replaced  over  the  sepulchral  chamber,  and  the  whole  secured  by  a  door, 
the  key  of  which  is  kept  by  the  neighbouring  farmer.  Having  been 
originally  favoured  by  Mr.  Farrer  with  a  lithographed  copy  of  the 
Eunes,  and  having  failed  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  meaning  of  the 
longer  inscriptions,  it  was  with  the  greatest  interest  that  we  read  those 
given  by  Professor  Munch  in  the  **  Illustreret  Ifyhedsblad,"  or  Illus- 
trated Kews,  of  Christiania,  for  December  1st  and  December  8th,  1861. 
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These,  however,  did  not  reach  us  till  the  month  of  March  last ;  but  on 
examining  them  we  felt  at  once  that  the  Norse  historian  had  in  almost 
every  instance  rightly  seized  the  meaning  of  the  Runes,  for  his  readings 
were  so  according  with  common  sense,  and  so  devoid  of  any  far-fetched 
explanations,  and  our  own  knowledge  of  Bunes  told  us  that  this  was  the 
case  in  almost  all  the  ancient  Runic  inscriptions.  The  version  given 
by  Professor  Rafn  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  Munch' s,  while  that  of 
Professor  George  Stephens  of  Copenhagen  is  materially  diflPerent.  Our 
object  is  here  to  lay  before  the  Society  our  own  version  ol  the  inscriptions, 
founded  upon  a  careful  comparison  of  the  readings  of  the  Danish  and 
Norwegian  professors  with  the  originals  of  Maeshow.  The  greater  part 
of  the  inscriptions  are  brief,  containing  often  only  the  names  of  the 
parties  who  wrote  them.  Professor  Stephens  seems  to  be  of  opinion 
that  some  of  these  inscriptions  date  from  the  9th,  1 0th,  and  11th  cen- 
turies, or  from  the  Pagan  era  of  Norse  occupation  of  these  islands,  while 
Professor  Munch  believes  the  letters  to  bo  almost  all  of  one  date,  viz., 
the  1 2th  century  of  our  era.  We  had  come  to  a  similar  conclusion  our- 
selves before  we  saw  Munch' s  essay,  though  not  exactly  for  the  same 
reasons  as  are  given  by  the  learned  Norse  historian,  who  observes — 
'*  From  the  form  of  the  Runes  it  is  evident  that  they  belong  to  the  style 
used  in  Norway  in  the  years  1100  to  1160,  when  the  punctated  letters 
were  already  partially  employed.  The  whole  of  the  punctated  conson- 
ants, however,  are  not  to  be  found  here ;  they  belong  to  a  still  later  age. 
The  orthography  almost  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  earlier  Icelandic 
manuscripts,  viz.  of  1150." 

Most  of  the  inscriptions  in  Maeshow  are  cut  within  easy  reach  of  tiie 
floor,  but  one  or  two  are  10  or  12  feet  above  its  present  level,  and  these 
of  course  were  the  first  that  were  detected,  as  the  rubbish  was  gradually 
cleared  away  from  above.  "We  give  the  inscriptions  in  small  capital 
letters,  as  the  Runes  cannot  be  given  in  the  text,  but  are  lithographed 
in  the  accompanying  plates. 

I. THAT  IB  VIKIKGR  .  .  .  AKOM  UTIK  HIBTIL 

This  inscription  is  one  of  the  few  imperfect  ones,  the  centre  word  or 
words  having  being  obliterated,  most  likely  by  the  fall  of  the  roof  stones, 
as  it  is  too  high  up  to  be  reached  by  any  person  from  below.  The  first 
word  is  read  by  Stephens  as  a  proper  name,  but  Munch  and  Rafri  read 
it  as  "  That  which,*'  or  "  This  is.''  Vikinkb,  "  The  Viking,"  and  then 
would  come  the  obliterated  name,  which  plainly  terminated  in  a,  as  that 
letter  is  attached  to  the  succeeding  kom  ("came")  utib  hirtil  ("out 
here  to,"  or  *'  come  out  is  hereto  ").    The  word  Yiking  has  been  occa- 
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sionally,  but  very  rarely,  used  as  a  proper  name.  Wc  translate  this 
**  This  is  the  diking     •     •     a,  is  come  out  hereto." 

The  Sea- king,  or  pirate's  ship,  lay  perhaps  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
sounds,  and  he,  to  pass  away  the  time,  made  an  excursion  to  Maeshow, 
which  he  has  recorded  high  up  upon  the  waUs.  Possibly  this  occurred 
after  the  chamber  had  been  broken  in  by  other  explorers,  and  when  the 
rubbish  had  accumulated  sufficiently  on  the  floor  to  enable  him  to  reach 
this  height. 

II.— THOLFE  K0LBAIN8S0N  KAEI8T  KTTlirAB  THESAB  KAUA 

"  Tholfr  or  Tholf  Kolbainson  cut  these  Runes."  The  last  word  hatta  is 
of  difficult  explanation ;  but  Munch  suggests  that  it  is  probably  haera 
(hereon),  as  in  roughly  cut  Runes  the  difference  between  R  and  U,  is 
very  slight.  In  the  Runes  in  Carlisle  Cathedral,  which  are  probably 
nearly  of  the  same  date,  we  read  a'  thisi  stain,  (upon  this  stone).  The 
letters  of  the  Carlisle  Runes  are  very  similar  to  those  of  tliis  inscription, 
which  is  also  placed  about  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor. 

III. — BBAE  HOH  THAKA 

Professor  Rafii  declines  to  translate  this,  believing  it,  we  presume,  to  be 
incomplete.  Munch  gives  an  explanation,  "  Broke  this  tumulus,"  which 
is  at  variance  with  the  appearance  of  the  stone,  for  it  is  complete  and  in  its 
original  position,  and  no  portion  of  the  inscription  is  wanting.  Professor  ; 
Stephens,  we  think,  renders  it  correctly  and  simply,  but  makes  a  strange 
mistake  about  the  third  letter  a  or  e,  which  he  says  is  the  most  ancient 
form  of  A  and  extremely  rare,  and  is  an  indication  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  inscription.  The  flrst  word  is  the  proper  name  bra  or  bbae,  the 
Danish  bbahe,  and  the  whole  is  read  thus — ''  Brahe  hewed  this." 

IV. — ^VEMTJNTK  RfilST 

"  Vemuntr  or  Vemund  carved  these  Runes."  This  was  no  uncommon 
name  in  Scandinavia,  but  we  are  not  ingenious  enough  to  identify  the 
hero  here  named. 

T.^FUTH  OKI  HIOAS  TBMLT 

This  is  the  Runic  Alphabet  or  Futhork,  so  called  from  the  first  six 
letters.  It  is  very  lightly  cut,  so  lightly  indeed  that  we  can  only  detect 
the  iSuntest  traces  of  the  letters  in  the  photograph,  which  gives  Kos.  4, 
13,  and  12  very  distinctly.  The  ignorance  of  the  Rune  cutter  has 
transposed  one  or  two  of  the  letters ;  thus  he  has  placed  m  before  l,  and 
inverted  the  letter  so  that  it  forms  the  letter  r,  and  the  next  letter  £ 
has  the  Rune  mark  of  v. 
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VI.  AND  VII. 

These  two  inscriptioiis  are  close  together,  one  below  the  other,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chamber.     No.  VI.  is  very  dififtinct, 

OBKASONB  SAHTHI  A  BUVOK  THAEK  IB  HAK  BISTU 

**  Orcason  said  in  those  Eunes  which  he  cut,"  and  we  may,  consequently, 
suppose  that  the  saying  of  Orcason  is  inscribed  on  No.  VII.  Unfor- 
tunately, howerver,  this  line  is  almost  illegible.  It  has  been  cut  with  a 
very  sharp  instrument,  and  the  first  part  of  it  is  nearly  obliterated.  A 
strong  lamp-light  might  perhaps  render  the  characters  legible,  but  this 
we  had  not  at  our  disposal.  We,  however,  satisfied  ourselves  that  the 
reading  proposed  by  Professor  Stephens  could  not  be  correct ;  for  instance, 
that  the  penultimate  letter  of  the  first  half,  which  he  makes  to  be  n  is 
undoubtedly  h,  and  of  the  succeeding  letters  i  and  r  there  is  no  trace. 

The  second  part  of  No.  VII  is  rather  more  distinct,  and  is  certainly 
not  exactly  as  it  is  given  in  the  lithographs  of  Mr.  Farrer. 

IQAEBIX  VIL  SAEHIAE  (K)m(8)oHOTB 

We  cannot  attempt  to  translate  this,  though  Professor  Stephens  offers 
a  translation  founded  on  the  certainly  erroneous  representation  in  the 
lithograph, 

"  Hiaebik  will  tell  you  more."* 

The  s  and  the  k  between  the  brackets  ai*e  very  doubtM ;  the  former  is 
almost  certainly  produced  by  the  axe  slipping  while  the  writer  was 
forming  the  line  above.  Neither  Munch  nor  Bafh  attempt  to  translate 
No.  VII.,  but  the  former  is  in  error  when  he  says  that  No.  VI.  is  a  frag- 
mentary inscription.  It  is  quite  complete.  Would  not  Orcason  be  the 
"tenant"  of  Orkhill,  mentioned  in  another  inscription  ?  The  Orkhill 
is  not  an  unfrequent  name  in  Orkney.  It  was  at  the  Gaard  or  fium 
house  of  Oroahaug  that  Earl  Harold  passed  the  Christmas  of  1154, 
almost  the  very  year  in  which  many  of  these  llunes  are  supposed  to 
have  been  written.  The  present  farm  of  Orkhill  is  about  half  a  mile 
or  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  Maeshow. 

VIII. 
Is  a  fine  large-lettered  inscription,  cut  on  a  great  block  of  stone  close 
to  the  entrance  of  the  northern  cell. 

HTKIBIOBH  HIN  7AHBI  A(e)hKIA 
HOBHK  KONA  HAEFEB  FABET  LJJTU  IK 
HIR  MniKIL  OFLATI 

^  Before  thia  are  the  words,  tolerably  distinct,  kurib  falui.  The  latter  word 
means  a  falcon.  I  read  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  *'  bx  vil  8AEHI4  ib  OMOtB,"  *'  I 
will  say  is  unwearied." 
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The  translationB  by  Munch  and  by  Bafii  are  almost  identical. 
*^  Ingebjorg,  the  fair  widow;  many  a  woman  has  come  bending  in  here 
meikle  proud." 

The  word  loot  "  to  bend  ^^  is  still  used  in  Orkney. 

Every  woman  entering  the  How  would  have  to  stoop  in  traversing 
the  narrow  and  low  passage  leading  to  the  central  chamber.  Ingebjorg 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Munch  cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
the  tumulus  is  of  Norse  origin,  and  believes  that  Ingebjorg,  the  fair  and 
proud  widow,  was  probably  bnried  there. 

The  six  cryptic  or  bough  Eunes  immediately  below  this  inscription 
may  possibly  have  a  concealed  meaning,  but  it  is  quite  as  probable  that 
the  inscriber  merely  meant  to  cut  the  chief  vowels  a  £  i  o  t  n,  and  he 
evidently  was  not  well  up  to  his  task,  for  he  has  given  a  bough  Eune 
which  cannot  have  any  existence.  It  is  well  known  that  this  cryptic 
style  of  writing  is  identical  in  arrangement  with  that  of  the  Irish 
Ogham,  the  number  of  strokes  on  each  side  of  a  central  line  determining 
the  letter  and  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus,  according  to  nsual 
reading,  these  letters  would  represent  a  r  o  i :  y,  the  penultinate  Eune 
being  a  sixth  letter  of  tho  third  class,  in  which  class  there  are  only  five. 
It  is  possible  that  the  inscriber  may  have  wished  to  impress  the  bystand- 
ers with  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  cryptic  Eunes,  and  thus  left  on 
record  his  own  ignorance. 

In  the  first  of  these  letters  a  cross  stroke  is  put  on  the  stem  to  signify 

AE. 

Ingebjorg  was  a  frequent  name  in  Orcadian  history ;  we  have,  how- 
ever, no  means  of  identifying  the  present  fair  lady. 

IX. — THORWT  SAERTH 

HAXLHI  EAEIST  R 

Thorny  is  a  female  name,  and  occurs  in  the  Landnama  Book.  The 
second  word,  **  Saerth,"  is  not  satisfactorily  explained.  Does  it  come 
from  the  word  **  Sarda  " — to  polish  or  make  smooth  ?  Or  may  it  not  be 
a  mis-spelling  for  "  Saehdi " — dictated.^ 

Helge,  who  cut  the  Eunes,  only  imperfectly  completed  his  task,  for  he 
only  cut  the  first  letter  of  the  word  Eunes.  Helge  was  a  name  not  un- 
common in  Orkney;  thus  the  bonder  or  farmer  Helge  lived  about  1150 
at  Hofh,  in  Westray.    Helga  was  a  very  common  female  name. 

X. — THORER  FOMIR 

Munch  considers  this  to  be  probably  a  simple  name ;  Stephens  that 
it  may  also  signify  **  Thorer  follow  me,"  and  Eafh  has  "  Thorer  fa  me  " 

VOL.  VI.  U 
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^obtain  for  me— referring  to  the  large  cross  sculptured  below.     We 
indine  to  Muncli's  opinioiii  that  it  is  siinply  a  proper  name. 

XI.— BASIST  TLWkn  THB8AB 
OFB  ALFE  smtraTHSOlTB 

«  Cut  these  Bimes  over  (in  memory  of) 
Alfr.  Sigordson. 

AU  the  three  Northerns  read  the  words  ofb  alfr  as  one,  and  make 
it  OFRAITE,  a  name  proper,  but  one  hitherto  unknown  in  the  North. 
Otbamb,  however,  though  not  a  name  that  is  known,  is  an  adjectiye,  and 
signifies  modest,  not  forward.  To  us,  after  most  careful  examination^ 
the  words  appear  to  be  as  I  have  written  them  above.  Moreover,  none 
of  the  Northerns  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  some  letters  did  exist 
before  the  word  saeist.  The  first  of  these  letters  was  probably  i,  but 
the  other  two  or  three  are  nearly  illegible  in  the  lithographs,  while  the 
whole  inscription  is  now,  we  regret  to  say,  to  be  numbered  among  the 
things  that  were.  Fortunately,  before  it  scaled  off  from  the  stone  on 
which  it  was  cut,  Mr.  Petrie  had  made  most  accurate  drawings  of  the 
inscription,  but  at  present  not  a  vestige  of  it  remains.  It  is,  however, 
almost  the  only  Eunic  inscription  cut  parallel  to  the  stratification  of  the 
slabs ;  almost  all  the  others  are  upon  the  edgos  of  the  stone,  or  at  right 
angles  to  its  bed. 

The  word  Inge  would  answer  to  the  traces  shown  on  the  lithograph. 

The  numerous  crosses,  seven  in  number,  may  have  been  of  later 
date;  but  in  our  opinion,  the  inscription  is  in  memory  of  a  fallen  com- 
rade or  relative.  The  mythico-historical  Alf  Sigurdson,  the  br^ither  of 
Signy,  in  that  noblest  of  all  historic  ballads,  ^'Hagbart  and  Signy," 
would  hardly  answer  to  this  inscription. 

XII.-^TOTAR  FILA  RACIST  BTJNAB 
THI6AB 

Two  of  the  Scandinavian  authorities  concur  in  this  being  an  unknown 
name.  May  not  the  first  stroke  before  the  0  be  a  failed  one,  the  stone 
having  partially  scaled  off  with  the  stroke  of  the  axe  ?  Stephens  reads 
the  name  Otar  or  Ottar,  and  just  before  this  time  there  was  Jarl  Ottar 
in  Thurso,  who  died  in  1188,  and  who  was  brother  to  the  famous  Frak- 
aurke.  The  word  fila  I  believe  to  be  a  bye-name.  The  whole  trans- 
lation is 

*'  Otar  Fila  cut  these  Runes." 
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XIII.  AKD  XIV. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  these  form  one  inscription.  They 
are  written  from  right  to  left,  a  rare  style  of  inscribing  Rnnes,  and  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  in  Maeshow,  and  they  are  both  placed  on  the 
great  projecting  buttress  slabs,  one  dose  to  the  western  entrance,  and 
the  other  directly  facing  it  on  the  east.  We  procured  an  excellent 
photograph  of  this  inscription  when  in  Orkney,  which  has  been  of 
material  assistance  to  us  in  the  translation. 

XIII.-— THAT  MAK  BAT  IB  EEl  8ABHI  AT  FB  YYAB 
POBBT  ABBOT  THBHC  NOTTOM  YAB  FB 
BBOBT  FOBT  HABLTB  JSK  THABIB 

XIV. — ^lOBSALAlCBN  BITBTU  HAT7K  THABNA 

**  It  is  true,  as  Inge  said,  that  the  treasure  was  carried  away.  Three 
nights  was  the  treasure  carried  away  before  that  the  Jerusalem  men 
(Crusaders)  broke  open  this  tumulus." 

In  reference  to  Nos.  XIX.  and  XX.  this  inscription  is  of  great  im- 
portance ;  but  it  would  be  premature  to  enlarge  upon  this  point  until 
we  have  arrived  at  the  numbers  above  referred  to. 

XV.— ABNWTHB  MATB  BABIST  BITITAB 
THABSAB 

"  Amfidr,  the  greedy,  cut  the  Runes." 

We  doubt  much  whether  any  iN'orseman  would  willingly  cut  for  him- 
self such  a  memorial.  May  he  not  have  erred,  and  wished  to  inscribe 
HATTXB,  "  the  mighty,"  or,  perhaps,  he  used  really  the  word  katb, 
"  strength,"  and  boldly  made  an  adjective  of  it. 

This  name  is  identical  with  ABifrmor.  A  chieftain  of  this  name,  cu- 
riously enough,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Earl  Harold,  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1 165,  as  he  advanced  from  the  farm  of  Orkhill,  where  he  had  spent  the 
night  of  Christmas,  to  surprise  the  Earl  Erlend,  in  the  island  of 
Daminsey. 

XVI. 

This  inscription  belongs  either  to  No.  XV.,  which  is  the  breadth  of 
two  slabs  above  it^  or  to  No.  XVII.,  which  is  immediately  beneath  it. 

MABTH  THABBI  OEHSE  BB  ATI 
i:o(B)trBB  TBABNILSOITB  7TBIB 
SUNAir  LAin? 

"With  this  axe,  which  Ghtuk  Trandilson  owned,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  country." 
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Munch  and  Rafn  are  agreed  upon  this  version.  Stephens,  nnneces- 
sarilj  we  think,  makes  the  word  Gauk  into  two,  and  destroys  altogether 
the  historical  import  of  the  word.  For  Gaukr  Trandilson  was  a  his- 
torical character;  he  was  the  foster-brother  of  Asgrim  EUidagrimsos, 
in  the  south  part  of  Iceland,  and  he  lived  about  the  year  9  70.  The  Nials 
Saga  says  of  him,  **  Gauk  Trandilson  was  the  name  of  Asgrim's  foster- 
brother  ;  he  was  above  all  a  right  handsome  and  active  man,  but  it  hred 
ill  with  him,  for  Asgrim  slew  Gauk."  Ghiukr  is  also  spoken  of  in  the 
Islendingadrapa  as  a  leading  chief.  The  inscriber  himself  was  probably 
an  Icelander,  as  he  speaks  of  Gaokr  living  '*  southwards  in  the  land," 
and,  perhaps,  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  great  chief,  and  had  inherited 
this,  the  worthiest  heritage  of  a  warrior,  the  famous  axe  that  Gaukr 
wielded  in  war.  The  name  of  the  inscriber  was  either  Amfinn  in  No. 
XY.,  or  Haimuntr  in  the  succeeding  inscription. 

XVII. — HAEEMrXTB  HAKTHIX8I  RAEI8T  BVJT 

'*  Hermund  Hardaxe  cut  these  Runes." 

Surely  no  man  was  better  entitled  to  the  name  of  Hardaxe  than  he 
who  possessed  the  weapon  of  Gaukr  Trandilson.  To  judge  from  the 
inscription,  even  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  the  axe  must 
have  possessed  wonderful  temper.  The  use  of  this  weapon,  however, 
has  tended  no  doubt  to  confuse  the  inscriptions,  from  the  repeated  slips 
the  axe  must  have  made,  and  the  difficulty  of  rounding  certain  of  the 
letters. 

XVIII. 

On  this  stone,  which  is  a  large  square  block  on  one  side  of  the  south- 
em  cell,  we  have  first  ten  palm  or  bough  Eunes  (Kvistruner),  and  then 
the  inscription  in  the  ordinary  character.  Professor  Stephens  is  the 
only  one  who  attempts  to  decipher  these  bough  Runes,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  in  this  instance  he  has  been  successful.  The  ten  cryptic 
Runes  represent  the  two  words  (thisab  rtti^ar)  bist  sa  hathb  bb  but^stb 
EB  prEia  VAESTAN  HAF  (**  Thoso  Ruucs  ougraved  that  man  who  is  best 
skilled  in  Runes  to  the  west  of  the  sea  ").  The  inscriber  may  have  been 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Western  Isles,  but  he  would  hardly  be  the  Ice- 
lander alluded  to  above  in  No.  XVI. 

In  the  bough  Runes,  the  5th,  6th,  and  10th  are  identical,  while  the 
4ch  and  9th  are  also  alike,  and  these  correspond  in  their  position  exactly 
to  what  we  find  in  the  words  "  thisar  runar."  We  believe  that  the 
writer  only  wished  to  show  off  his  knowledge  of  the  cryptic  art  of 
writing ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  name  may  possibly  exist  in  the 
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long  and  important  inscription  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cell.  Although 
the  three  Scandinavian  BanologistB  are  nnanimoiiB  in  their  reading  of 
this  inscription,  yet  we  would  submit  that  the  second  and  third  words 
«  sa  mathr  "  are  by  no  means  clear,  and  they  might  be  read  "  risti 
alfathr,"  thus  proyiding  a  name  for  the  Eune  cutter.  We  do  not>  how- 
ever, believe  that  this  is  the  case ;  we  prefer  the  other  reading  because 
it  is  so  much  the  more  simple. 

XIX.    AND  XX. 

The  two  first  lines  in  these,  the  longest  and  most  important  inscrip- 
tions, must  be  read  straight  across  the  two  stones ;  but  for  all  that,  we 
are  by  no  means  certain  that  there  are  not  two,  if  not  three,  inscriptions 
altogether  here.  Professor  Stephens  separates  the  two  stones,  and  of 
course  constructs  out  of  the  dissevered  inscriptions  a  very  different  story. 
Stephens  throughout  seems  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  mound 
was  a  shelter  for  pirates,  but  it  is  on  the  shore  of  an  inland  fresh  water 
lake,  and  a  considerable  distance  &om  the  sea.  Munch  and  Kafh  are 
as  usual  nearly  agreed  in  their  reading  and  interpretation. 

SIA  HOirnB  VAR  FYR  LATHIN  HAELTB 
LOTHBROKAK  SYNRB  HABNAB 
THAIB  VOBO  HT7ATEB,  SLET  VOBO 
MA  EN  SAEM  THAIB  VOBO  FTBI  SEB 
IJTNORTHB  EB  FE  FOLHIT  MIKIT  THAET  VAB 
lOBSALAFABAB  BBTTTU  OBBOUH 
LIF  HLT  BAILAIABLS 
LOEFTIB  HIB  VAB  FE  FOLHKIT  MIKIT  BA.XIST 
SIMON  8IHBS 

IK  BOINOE 
SIHBITn 
8AEL  EB  SA  EB  FINA  MA  THAN  OrTH  HIN  MIKLA 
0K(t)0NAEKN  BAB  EE  YB  OITHI  THISXJM' 

'*  This  How  was  formerly  raised  to  the  hero  (ine  ?)  Lodbrokar.  Her 
sons  were  brave ;  hardly  were  there  men  such  as  they  were,  for  them- 
selves. To  the  north-west  there  is  much  treasure  hidden.  It  was  the 
Jerusalem  travellers  {i.e.  Crusaders),  broke  open  the  Orkhill  (in  the 
lifetime  ?)  of  the  fortunate  Earl.  Left  here  was  hidden  treasure  much. 
Cut  the  Runes  Simon  Sihri  Sihrid  in  Eoinoe.  Happy  is  he  who  may 
find  that  great  treasure. 

O'Conachan  bare  away  treasure  from  this  How." 

*  "Wo  think  it  extremely  probable  that  the  two  last  lines  were  written  by  O'Conachan 
himself;  they  are  crammed  into  one  comer,  and  we  think  are  evidently  both  by  the 
same  hand.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  line  above,  *^  left  here  was  hidden  treasurt 
much"  was  by  the  same. 
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It  is  plain  that  the  last  line  was  inscribed  previously  to  those  above, 
for  the  latter  are  distorted  to  fit  the  contracted  space.  The  reading  we 
have  given  assimilates  very  closely  to  that  of  Munch  and  Eafii,  but 
they  were  both  misled  in  the  first  line  by  the  word  hasle,  which  they 
were  inclined  to  render  "  a  sorcery  hall/'  but  which  we  discovered  to  be 
most  plainly  haelte,  "  a  hero  or  heroine."  The  two  last  words  of  the 
third  line  are  also  hardly  correct  in  the  lithograph.  They  are  thast  uas, 
and  not  that  eb,  and  we  differ  from  Munch  in  the  sequence  of  the 
lines,  though  not  materially  in  the  sense.  After  the  words,  ''The 
Jerusalem  men  broke  broke  up  the  Orkhow,"  then  comes  the  wordiJF; 
but  the  next  three  letters,  which  apparently  are  hlt,  do  not  make  sense, 
but  wo  suspect  they  mean  the  word  '^  lifetime  "  of  the  Earl.  The  name 
of  the  Earl  is  not  given,  but  it  would  be  very  natural  for  a  Crusader  to 
speak  thus  of  his  leader,  Earl  Eonald,  who  was  afterwards  murdered 
by  ThorbjOm  Elerk  in  Caldale,  in  Caithness,  in  1168. 

Stephens  reads  the  word  in  Eoinoe,  as  in  Binansey,  oe — in  the  Island 
of  Binansey. 

XXI. 

This  is  a  very  simple  inscription. 

AENITTHB  EAEIST  BUNAB  THISAB 
SONB  STAINS  TSBOKB  LtT 

«  Amfinn  the  son  of  Stain  cut  these  Eunes.    Thoruk  caused." 

xxn. 

Is  a  very  curious  inscription  in  cryptic  Eunes,  very  similar  to  some 
that  have  been  found  near  Baffin's  Bay.  Eafn  imagines  that  these 
Eunes  refer  to  some  signs  in  the  calendar,  and  says  that  similar  ones 
are  to  be  seen  in  Iceland.  Stephens  gives  a  full  translation,  but  which 
to  us  does  not  seem  fiilly  borne  out  by  the  Eunes.  ''  Blood-money  ia 
also  to  seek  both  in  Gothland  and  in  Ibigland." 

xxni. 

IKIKAfeBTAB  £E  KT7AEKANA  IST  ITAENSTA. 

"  Ingigerd  is  the  prettiest  of  women."  We  are  naturally  now  led  to 
think  of  Ingigerd,  the  daughter  of  Earl  Eonald  the  Crusader,  and  who 
was  married  to  Eric  Slagbreller. 

The  dragon  and  worm  knot,  so  admirably  sculptured  on  one  of  the 
buttresses,  is,  we  think,  very  possibly  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Eunes. 
They  are  certainly  the  work  of  a  superior  artist. 
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We  have  stated  that  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  iiiscriptions 
date  fipom  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  was  precisely  at 
this  period  (1152-53),  that  a  party  of  !N'orsemen  arrived  in  Orkney 
from  Hordaland,  in  Norway,  under  Earl  Rognvald.  Thoy  were  a 
numerous  and  powerful  hody  of  soldiers,  all  of  whom  had  taken  the 
cross  in  Norway,  and  had  vowed  to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land  under 
the  Earl  hefore  named.  It  seems,  however,  that  their  conduct  in  Orkney 
was  hardly  befitting  the  sacred  character  of  their  expedition.  The 
Orkneyinga  Saga,  an  almost  contemporary  history,  tells  us  that  the 
Crusaders  of  1152  were  in  constant  warfare  with  the  inhabitants  among 
whom  they  were  quartered  in  Orkney,  on  account  of  the  robberies  they 
committed  and  the  violence  they  offered  to  the  women.  The  same 
history  records  a  special  instance  of  their  rude  behaviour  in  the  instance 
of  one  Ame,  a  Norseman,  who  having  obtained  goods  from  one  of  Svein 
Asleifson's  tenants,  refused  payment  when  it  was  asked,  and  striking 
the  tenant  with  the  back  of  his  axe,  bade  him  go  and  seek  aid  of  his 
master  Svein,  of  whose  prowess  he  had  boasted  so  often  and  so  much. 
The  peasant  went  straight  to  his  master  and  told  him  of  the  occurrence. 

"And  one  day  in  spring  (1153)  Svein  went  forth  to  collect  the  land 
tax,  and  four  men  with  him,  in  a  ten-oared  boat  And  their  way  lay  by 
the  isle  where  Ame  dwelt,  and  that  hour  the  tide  was  nearly  out,  *  fiara 
var  &  mikil — '  '  there* was  much  shore.'  Svein  landed  alone,  and  he  had 
with  him  an  axe  with  a  short  handle,  and  no  other  weapons,  and  he  bade 
his  men  look  to  the  boat,  so  that  the  tide  should  not  leave  it  dry.  Ame 
was  at  that  time  in  the  store-house,  near  the  sea,  and  Svein  went  into 
the  store-house  and  there  sat  Ame  with  four  men,  and  they  greeted 
Svein,  who  took  their  greeting,  and  spoke  to  Ame,  saying  that  he  should 
settle  the  complaint  of  the  peasant.  Ame  said  there  was  plenty  of 
time  for  that,  but  Svein  besought  him  to  hear  his  words,  and  do  it  at 
once.  Ame  said  he  would  not  settle  the  affair  at  all,  and  then  Svein 
spoke  out  that  he  would  ask  no  more  ;  and  with  that  he  drove  his  axe 
into  Ame's  head,  so  that  the  iron  was  buried  therein ;  and  losing  hold 
of  the  axe,  Svein  leaped  out  of  the  store-house,  and  the  companions  of 
Ame  followed  him  fast  down  to  the  shore.  Svein  ran  quickly  through 
a  deep  miry  place;  but  one  of  Ame's  men  was  swift  of  foot,  and  came 
up  to  Svein.  And  at  the  spot  where  he  reached  him,  there  lay  large 
roots  of  sea  weed  upon  the  mud,  and  one  of  these  Svein  snatched  up 
and  dashed  it  in  the  face  of  his  pursuer,  who  stopped  to  cleanse  his  eyes 
from  the  mud,  and  Svein  thereby  gained  his  boat  and  pushed  off  for 
Gairsay."' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  at  the  period  referred  to,  the  belief 
of  treasures  of  great  value  being  buried  in  the  Pagan  tombs  was  universal, 
and  even  at  the  present  day,  when  most  of  the  conspicuous  tombs  have 
'  Orkneyinga  Saga,  p.  276. 
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been  riflod  ages  ago,  we  occasionally  come  upon  sepulchral  chambers 
in  which  a  certain  quantity  of  treasure  is  still  concealed.  Not  only  was 
the  belief  in  buried  treasure  universal,  but  the  idea  of  a  guarding  geniuSy 
or  the  spirit  of  the  departed  owner  of  the  treasure,  keeping  watch  in  the 
tomb,  was  generally  accepted.  In  Pagan  times  this  was  implicitly 
believed,  and  even  among  the  earlier  Christians  the  same  fear  of  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  chieftain  evidently  prevailed,  and  prevented  many 
from  violating  the  dwellings  of  the  dead.  The  Pagan  guardian  of  the 
tomb  was  however  no  disembodied  spirit,  but  a  living  being,  often  en- 
dowed with  supernatural  strength,  and  who  sate  brooding  over  his 
treasures  in  a  kind  of  trance  until  some  adventurous  mortal  dared  him 
to  deadly  combat.  Such  a  genius  of  the  tomb  was  by  the  old  N^orsemen 
termed  Haugbuie,  or  the  indweller  of  the  tumulus,  and  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  the  tradition  in  Orkney  has  been  preserved  of  a  monster 
termed  the  "  Hogboy,"  which  inhabited  the  mound  of  Maeshow.  This 
was  the  current  belief  long  before  it  was  made  known  last  year,  that 
Maeshow  really  contained  a  sepulchral  chamber.  "We  have  thought  it 
well,  in  illustration  of  this  belief,  to  make  a  few  extracts  from  some  of 
the  little-known  Icelandic  Sagas  in  which  the  incidents  of  breaking 
open  the  tumuli  of  the  dead,  and  despoiling  them  of  their  treasures,  are 
mentioned.  Hardly  one  of  these  Sagas  has  as  yet  been  translated  into 
English,  and  we  have  not  in  all  cases  been  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
Icelandic  originals,  but  have  used  the  Danish  versions,  which  are  usually 
accurate,  though,  from  the  character  of  the  language,  they  are  immeasur- 
ably inferior  in  vigour  to  the  old  Icelandic. 

HOrd  Grimkjeldsons  Saga  is  the  first  we  here  notice.  It  was  written, 
at  the  very  latest,  in  1250,  but  the  events  that  it  details  belong  to  the 
year  1000  or  900,  and  though  some  fable  is  intermixed,  the  main  details 
of  the  story  are  probably  historical. 

We  have  not  seen  the  Icelandic  original ;  we  translate  from  a  Danish 
version,  published  at  Christiania  in  1849. —  Chapt.  14,  et  Mq} 

''In  the  autumn,  Hroar  came  back  from  his  plundering  expedition 
(Yikingetog),  and  he  was  well  receiv^ed,  and  H6rd  ^^ielded  to  him  his 
place  at  table,  and  very  soon  HOrd  and  Hroar  were  ihe  best  of  friends  \ 
and  thus  it  went  on  till  Yule.  And  on  the  first  afternoon  of  Yule, 
while  men  were  seated  at  table,  Hroar  stood  up  and  spoke,  '  Here  stand 
I  forth,  and  vow  that  before  another  Yule  comes  round  I  will  break 
open  Sot^  the  Viking' s  cairn.'  *  That  is  a  bold  vow, '  quoth  the  Earl,  *  and 
it  would  be  ill  for  you  to  be  alone  in  the  undcrtakmg,  for  Sot6  was  a 
mighty  wizard  while  he  was  in  this  life,  and  he  will  be  doubly  danger- 
ous now/     Then  Hord  stood  up  and  spoke,  '  Might  it  not  be  permitted 

*  The  scene  is  at  £arl  Harald's  house,  at  Halland,  in  Norway. 
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to  follow  thy  example ;  I  vow  to  go  with  yon,  Hroar,  into  Soto's  cairn, 
and  not  to  leave  without  you.'  And  Geir  'vowed  to  follow  Hord  whither 
soever  he  should  go,  and  not  to  part  from  him  till  Hord  himself  desired 
it.'  Helge  swore  to  follow  HoM  and  Geir,  and  to  esteem  none  greater 
than  they  while  they  were  in  life.  HOrd  said,  '  It  is  not  certain  that  you 
win  hoth  of  you  be  long  of  this  mind;  see  that  you  are  not  the  cause  of 
both  our  deaths,  and  perhaps  of  many  other  men  likewise.'  The  Earl 
(Harald  of  Gautland)  took  great  pleasure  in  HOrd,  and  he  said  his  son 
Hroar's  honour  was  best  forwarded  when  Hord  was  present. 

"And  when  it  was  spring,  Hroar,  with  twelve  others,  set  forth  to  Soto's 
cairn.  They  rode  through  a  thick  wood,  and  in  one  place  HOrd's  eye 
fell  upon  a  small  hidden  path  that  struck  off  into  the  forest.  This  path 
he  followed  till  he  came  to  a  cleared  spot,  where  there  stood  a  house 
both  large  and  handsome.  There  stood  a  man  before  the  house  clad  in 
a  kirtle  edged  with  blue,  and  he  addressed  HOrd  by  name.  HOrd 
answered  him  jfreely,  and  enquired  what  he  was  called;  *for'  said  he,  *I 
know  you  not,  although  you  seem  well  to  know  me. '  '  Bj  Om  is  my  name, ' 
quoth  the  man,  '  and  I  knew  you  so  soon  as  I  set  eyes  on  you,  though  I 
never  have  seen  you  before,  but  I  was  a  comrade  of  your  friend's,  and 
therefore  will  you  now  reap  the  benefit  thereof.  I  know  that  you  wish 
to  break  open  Sot^  the  Viking's  cairn,  and  if  you  are  all  of  one  mind 
in  the  work  it  will  not  be  hard,  but  if  it  comes  to  pass,  as  I  expect  it 
will,  that  you  do  not  succeed,  than  I  bid  you  return  to  me.'  Then  they 
parted,  and  HOrd  rode  back  to  Hroar.  And  early  in  the  morning  they 
came  to  the  cairn,  and  began  to  break  it  up,  and  by  the  afternoon  they 
had  nearly  reached  the  timber  work,  but  the  next  morning  the  cairn 
was  as  when  they  began.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  the  following  day. 
Then  HOrd  went  back  to  BjOrn,  and  told  him  how  matters  stood.  '  It 
has  been  as  I  expected/  replied  he,  '  for  I  knew  how  great  a  wizard  Sot^ 
was.  Here  is  now  a  sword  that  I  will  give  you;  stick  this  into  the  open- 
ing of  the  cairn,  and  see  then  whether  the  cairn  will  close  again  or  not.' 
HOrd  went  back  to  the  cairn,  and  now  Hroar  and  several  others  said  it 
would  be  better  to  depart,  and  have  no  more  to  do  with  tliis  demon. 
Hord  exclaimed,  *  It  is  not  thus  that  we  should  keep  our  vow ;  we  shall 
yet  make  another  trial.'  And  so,  for  the  third  time,  they  began  to  break 
up  the  cairn ;  and  when  they  came  down  to  the  timbers,  HOrd  thrust  in 
the  sword  '  BjOmsnaut '  through  the  opening,  and  then  they  slept  at 
night,  and  in  the  morning  nothing  was  changed.  And  on  the  fourth 
day  they  broke  down  the  long  balks,  and  on  the  fifth  they  had  come  to 
the  door.  HOrd  now  bade  his  men  beware  of  the  poisoned  air  and  stench 
that  issued  from  the  cairn,  and  he  himself  stood  behind  the  cairn  while 
the  stench  was  strongest ;  but  two  of  his  men  perished  from  this  cause, 
for  they  were  too  curious,  and  would  not  follow  Hord's  advice.  HOrd 
now  spoke  up,  *  Who  will  go  down  into  the  cairn ;  it  seemeth  most  meet 
for  him  to  go  down  therein  who  made  the  vow  to  conquer  the  wizard 
8ot^.'  But  Hroar  spoke  not  a  word.  Then  as  HOrd  saw  i^at  none  would 
venture  into  the  cairn,  he  drove  two  stakes  into  the  earth,  fastened  a 
cord  unto  them,  and  said,  'I  wUl  myself  go  down  into  the  cairn,  but  on 
condition  that  I  may  choose  from  the  treasure  I  get  there  any  three 
things  of  price.'     And  Hroar  and  all  the  others  agreed  thereto.     HOrd 
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nailed  npon  Oeir  to  hold  tibe  cord,  for  that  he  relied  upon  him  moat  of 
all;  and  Geir  did  so,  and  Hdrd  descended.  He  found  no  treasure  in  the 
cairn;  wherefore  he  called  to  Geir  to  come  down  and  bring  with  him  fire 
and  wax  lights,  ^for  both  these  things  have  great  power,'  said  he,  'against 
evn  spirits.'  Hroar  and  Helge  were  to  hold  &e  cord,  and  Geir  then 
descended.  Hdrd,  now  searching  about,  espied  a  door,  which  they  broke 
up.  And  when  i^e  door  fell,  ^e  earth  shook  terribly,  and  the  wax 
lights  were  extinguished,  and  a  fearM  stench  issued  from  the  aide 
chamber.  And  looking  in,  they  saw  a  slight  glinmier  in  the  comer  of 
the  chamber,  and  there  stood  a  ship  full  of  much  gold,  and  Sot^  sat^ 
at  the  helm  thereof,  and  was  fearful  to  look  upon.  G^  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  chamber,  but  Hdrd  want  in  to  seize  the  treasore.  Thm 
8ot^  sang :— - 

^iWliat  oauaed  thee, 
Hord,  to  break 
The  honoured  gtaTO, 
At  Hroar'B  prayer. 
Never  broughtl  sorrow. 
In  deadly  fight 
I  swung  not  my  weapon 
To  oth^  bane/ 

HOrd  replied  :— 

<  For  thifl  I  came  hither 
To  find  the  wusard. 
To  rob  the  King, 
The  old  one. 
Keyer  in  the  world, 
A.B  aU  men  say, 
Did  weapon  touch 
Worse  carrion  than  thoiu' 

Then  up  sprung  Bot^,  and  rushed  upon  Herd.  ^  There  was  a  deadly 
struggle,  for  Hord  was  mightily  strong.  Sot^  gripped  him  so  fast  that 
the  flesh  was  crushed  upon  his  bones.  Hord  bade  Geir  then  light  the 
wax  lights,  to  see  what  influence  this  would  have  upon  Sot^ ;  but  when 
the  light  shone  upon  the  wizard,  he  lost  his  strength  and  fell  back. 
And  when  Geir  advanced  the  light  to  him,  Sot^  durst  not  abide  it,  and 
fell  flat  upon  the  earth ;  and  so  they  parted.  Hord  and  Geir  now  took 
away  edl  hie  treasure  chests  fiill  of  gold,  and  bore  them  to  the  cord  with 
all  the  other  goods  they  found  in  the  cairn.  Hord  took  the  sword  and 
helmet  that  belonged  to  Sot^,  and  they  were  right  costly  articles.  They 
pulled  at  the  cord,  and  then  were  aware  that  &e  people  had  gone  away 
from  the  cairn.  Hdrd  clambered  up  by  the  cord,  and  then  Geir  fastened 
the  treasure  thereunto,  and  so  it  was  drawn  up.  And  of  Hroar  and 
Helge  it  is  said,  that  when  the  earthquake  was  felt  all  the  men  outside 
were  terrified  except  Hroar  and  Helge,  and  these  had  to  hold  fast  of 
.  each  other.  And  when  they  saw  Hord  and  Geir,  it  seemed  as  though 
they  had  come  back  firam  Hell  itself.  And  Hord  gained  great  honour 
from  his  descent  into  the  caizn*'' 

A  similar  history  is  given  by  MiiUeTt  from  tihe  hiilierto  unpuUiahed 
Baga  of  Olaf  Geirstadal^  and  again  we  find  it  also  in  a  Saga  which  we 
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know  to  have  been  Bung  in  versei  and  to  hare  been  receLved  with  great 
applanse  at  a  remarkable  feast  in  Iceland  in  1119.  Most  of  the  old  Sagas, 
if  not  all,  were  in  measure,  and  the  verses  we  still  meet  with  in  them 
are  the  remains  of  their  primitive  forms.  The  Saga  in  question  is  that 
of  Bjromnnd  Oftpsoo,  and  the  detailB  of  the  fight  between  Hromnnd 
and  the  wizard,  or  ''Haagbnie/'  are  given  iat  great  length,  bnt  they 
are  singularlj  devoid  of  spirit.  We  shall  content  onrselveB  with  a 
brief  resumS  of  the  incidents  of  the  story. 

**  Zing  Otaf  sailed  to  the  Western  Ides  (Hebrides),  where  he  plun- 
dered the  peasants  along  the  shore.  An  old  chieftain  upbraided  him 
that  he  should  prefer  to  harass  the  peasants  along  the  shore,  rather  than 
break  open  King  Thrain's  *  Hoi/  and  venture  a  battle  with  the  evil 
spirit  there  to  win  the  treasures  buried  with  the  King.  Following  the 
old  man's  advice,  King  Olaf  sailed  for  VaUand,  and  reached  it  after  six 
days'  sailing  to  the  south  (north  ?).  Here  he  immediately  found  the 
'  Hoi/  and  after  four  days'  hard  work  they  effected  an  entrance.  And 
now  none  would  offer  to  descend  into  the  cairn  for  fear  of  the  grisly 
gold-clad  figure  that  they  could  dimly  see  seated  on  a  throne  in  the 
midst  of  the  chamber,  and  casting  out  fire  on  all  sides.  Hromund  now 
offered  to  go  in  on  condition  of  his  receiving  three  of  the  richest  orna- 
ments he  might  obtain  there.  He  was  let  down,  and  after  collecting 
much  treasure,  he  seized  a  fine  sword  that  hung  against  the  wall,  and 
rushed  upon  the  seated  figure.  The  latter,  however,  upbraiding  him  for 
using  steel,  challenged  him  to  mortal  combat  without  weapons,  which 
Hromund  immediately  accepted.  Hromund  got  the  monster  down, 
hewed  off  his  head,  and  carried  off  the  treasure.'^ 

The  last  example  of  this  incident  in  the  Sagas  is  taken  from  one  of 
the  noblest  of  the  old  Icelandic  histories,  the  Saga  of  Grettir  the  Strong. 
This  Saga  was  probably  written  in  or  about  the  year  1300,  but  it  had 
existed  as  a  ballad  or  versified  story  long  before.  Grettir  lived  about  the 
year  1000  of  our  era.  We  know  of  no  Saga,  not  even  that  of  Nial, 
80  admirably  translated  by  Mr.  Dasent,  which  abounds  in  wilder 
adventures  than  those  of  the  persecuted  and  outlawed  Grettir.  Grettir 
had  landed  on  the  island  of  Harham,  near  the  coast  of  Norway,  after  a 
fearMly  stormy  voyage  from  Iceland;  and  the  isle  was  then  the  property 
of  Thorfinn.  We  translate  this  from  the  original  Icelandic,  which  is 
to  the  modem  Danish,  as  strong  beer  is  to  milk  and  water. 

**  One  afternoon,  when  Grettir  was  about  to  go  home,  he  observed  a 
bright  flame  to  rise  from  the  Ness  that  lay  to  the  north  of  Oedun's  farm. 
Grettir  asked  'what  this  might  be;'  but  Oedun  said,  *  it  was  of  no  impor- 
tance to  him  to  know.'  ' It  would  be  said  in  my  country,'  replied  Grettir, 
'  if  such  a  sight  were  seen,  that  it  burned  over  a  treasure.'  Oedun  said 
that,  'if  anyperson  were  afraid  of  fire,  it  would  not  be  to  his  benefit  to 
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enquire  into  the  matter.  *  Yet  would  I  know  about  it,'  quoth  Grettir. 
*  There  is  a  cairn  upon  the  Ness,'  said  Oedun,  *  which  is  hoih  large  and  built 
up  with  heavy  balks  of  timber,  and  therein  is  laid  Karr  the  Old,  the 
father  of  Thorfinn.  Father  and  son  at  first  owned  only  one  farm  on  the 
island,  but  since  Karr  died  he  hath  so  walked  again  that  he  hath  driven 
off  all  the  bonders  who  owned  farms  here ;  so  that  now  Thorfinn  owns 
them  all ;  but  none  of  these  bonders  came  to  hurt  over  whom  Thorfinn 
held  his  hands.*  Gretter  said  he  had  spoken  well,  and  J I  shall  come 
here  in  the  morning,  and  have  those  tools  ready  then  to  dig.'  *  I  warn 
you/  replied  Oedun,  *not  to  meddle  with  the  matter,  for  I  know  that  you 
will  therewith  expose  yourself  to  the  hatred  of  Thorfinn.'  Grettir  said, 
*he  was  willing  to  run  the  chance  of  that.'  The  night  passed,  and  Grettir 
came  right  early,  and  Oedun  had  the  tools  ready,  and  followed  him  to 
the  caim.  Grettir  now  broke  up  the  mound,  and  he  worked  right  well 
till  he  came  down  to  the  timber  work,  and  by  that  time  day  had  begun 
to  appear.  And  then  he  tore  up  the  timbers.  Oedun  now  earnestly 
besought  him  not  to  go  into  the  caim,  but  Grettir  bade  him  attend  to 
the  cord,  '  for  I  will  learn,'  said  he,  *  who  dwells  in  this  mound.'  Now 
Grettir  went  down,  and  it  was  dark  therein,  and  by  no  means  a  good 
smell.  He  felt  about  to  know  what  kind  of  place  it  was ;  and  first  he 
found  the  bones  of  a  horse,  and  then  he  stumbled  on  the  comer  of  a 
throne,  and  became  aware  that  a  man  sate  thereon.  There  was  much 
treasure  in  gold  and  silver  heaped  around  the  throne,  and  a  chest  full  of 
silver  served  the  figure  for  a  footstool.  Grettir  took  all  the  treasure, 
and  bore  it  away  to  the  cord,  and  as  he  made  his  way  out  of  the  mound, 
something  gripped  him  fast  from  behind.  Grettir  dropped  the  treasure, 
and  tum^  upon  his  assailant;  they  grappled,  and  a  sharp  struggle  ensued. 
All  that  they  came  against  fiew  to  pieces.  The  ^  caim  dweller '  attacked 
furiously,  and  now  Grettir  saw  it  would  no  longer  avail  to  spare  his 
strength.  And  now  both  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  they 
struggled  till  they  came  to  the  spot  where  the  bones  of  the  horse  lay ;  and 
here  the  fight  was  long  and  desperate,  and  first  one  and  then  the  other  was 
brought  upon  his  knees»  but  at  length  the  *  caim  dweller '  fell  back- 
wards over,  and  a  fearful  sound  was  heard  in  the  caim ;  and  Oedun  ran  off 
from  the  cord,  for  he  thought  that  Grettir  was  certainly  dead.  Grettir 
took  now  the  sword,  Jokuls-naut,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  his  opponent, 
placing  the  head  behind  the  body  to  hinder  him  from  walking  again ; 
and  he  went  to  the  cord  with  the  treasure,  but  found  that  Oedun  was 
gone.  He  therefore  climbed  up  the  cord,  hand  over  hand,  having 
fastened  the  treasure  to  the  end  thereof,  and  then  drew  it  up  after  him. 
He  was  quite  stiff  in  all  his  limbs  from  the  straggle  with  Karr.  Gret- 
tir now  went  home  with  the  treasure  to  Thorfinn' s  house,  and  all  there 
were  seated  at  table.  Thorfinn  looked  angrily  upon  Grettir  as  he 
entered  the  drinking  hall,  and  asked  '  what  he  had  to  do  so  urgent  that 
he  could  not  come  in  to  meat  with  other  folk  ?*  Grettir  replied,  *  Many 
small  things  happen  late  in  the  afternoon;'  and  he  laid  upon  the  table  all 
the  treasure  he  had  brought  from  the  caim.  And  there  was  one  pre- 
cious thing  amongst  the  treasure,  and  on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed,  and 
that  was  a  short  sword,  so  good  a  weapon  that  he  said  he  had  never 
seen  a  better,  and  this  he  laid  last  upon  the  table.     Thorfinn  raised  his 
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eyebrows  when  he  saw  the  sword,  for  it  was  a  family  weapon,  and  had 
never  been  out  of  the  possession  of  his  race.  '  'Wliere  got  you  these 
goods,'  quoth  Thorfinn.     Grettir  sang  :— 

*  Thou  gold-eater. 
The  hope  of  spoil 
Failed  not  in  the  cairn ; 
Folk  soon  will  learn, 
And  eke  I  trow 
That  few  Kjempa 
Now  will  seek 
There  after  gold.' 

Thorfinn  answered,  'You  are  not  easily  frightened  by  trifles,  and 
none  before  thee  thought  of  breaking  open  the  How;'*  but  because  I 
know  that  that  treasure  is  ill  bestowed  wldch  is  buried  in  the  earth,  or 
concealed  in  a  cairn,  so  will  I  not  blame  you,  and  the  more  so,  as  you 
have  brought  me  all  your  treasure."^ 

After  reading  these  passages  from  the  old  Sagas,  frY)m  legends  that 
were  in  existence  undoubtedly  at  the  very  period  when  these  Eunes 
were  cut,  we  can  realize  the  feelings  of  the  Crusaders  of  115^,  when 
they  broke  into  the  chamber  at  Maeshow.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
when  we  are  supposed  to  be  so  enlightened  by  modem  science  as  to  re- 
pudiate all  such  sensations,  it  is,  we  confess,  the  **  eeriest "  place  we 
ever  entered.  The  inner  chambers,  too,  roofed  with  a  single  huge  slab 
of  stone,  and  too  low  to  allow  of  a  person  even  sitting  upright,  are  most 
ghost-like  receptacles,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  get  out  of  them  after  de- 
ciphering the  few  Kunes  that  they  contain.  "We  are,  however,  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  chamber  of  Maeshow  was  in  a  perfect  state  when 
it  was  first  explored  by  the  Norsemen  who  wrote  the  inscriptions.  Mr. 
Petrie,  in  a  recent  communication,  observes — 

"  The  walls  exhibited  abundant  evidences  to  the  careful  observer  that 
they  had  been  long  decaying  before  the  Runes  had  been  cut  on  them. 
Many  of  the  stones  had  been  cracked,  and  the  instruments  with  which  the 
Runes  had  been  made  had  apparently  slipped  when  they  reached  the  edges 
of  the  cracks,  carrying  bits  of  the  stone  with  them.  The  walls  appear  to 
have  been  in  a  condition  similar  to  those  of  the  Brochs  and  Hot's  houses, 
which,  after  having  been  covered  up  for  ages  from  atmospheric  influences^ 
have,  within  a  recent  period,  been  opened  and  exposed  to  the  weather. 
Within  a  few  years,  in  such  cases,  the  stones  became  more  or  less  cracked, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  material.  Maeshow  presented  such  an 
appearance  when  opened,  and  it  may  therefore  be  fSedrl^  attributed  to 
the  same  causes,  viz.  to  the  opening  of  the  top  of  the  building,  and  the 
exposure  of  its  interior  to  the  atmopphere,  which  had  previously  been 

*  **  En  frrir  thvi  at  ek  veit,  at  that  fe  er  ilia  komit  erfolgit  er  i  jordu.  edr  i  hauga 
borit/'  We  have  here  the  identical  words  used  in  reference  to  hidden  treasure  that 
occurs  in  the  Noa.  19  and  20  in  Maeshow,  '*  fe  folghit " — treasure  hidden. 

6  Chapt  18. 
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ezclnded  for  a  long  period.  While  the  walla  of  the  central  building 
are  in  80  dilapidated  a  state,  the  enrfaces  of  the  stonee  in  the  entrance 
passage,  and  in  the  three  cells,  or  smaller  chambers,  appear  nearly  as 
fresh  and  sound  as  if  they  had  been  recently  removed  from  their  oii^nal 
bed.  This  marked  difference  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  central  chamber  had  been  opened  at  the  top,  and  left  in 
that  exposed  condition  for  a  considerable  time,  while  the  walls  of  the 
cells  and  entrance  passages  were  sheltered  from  the  weather.  There  is 
every  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  when  the  Bunes  were  cut  the 
building  was  roofless ;  and  indeed  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  suppose,  after 
a  careful  examination,  that  they  could  have  been  cut  by  the  aid  of  any 
artiflcial  light  introduced  into  the  building." 

We  own  ourselves  to  be  quite  of  Mr.  Fetrie's  opinion  on  this  point. 
We  believe  that  this  tumulus  belongs  to  the  age  that  saw  the  erection  of 
the  giant  circle  of  stones  at  Stenness ;  that  it  was,  in  a  word,  of  Celtic, 
or  more  probably  of  prehistoric  date,  and  that  it  was  a  sepulchre  for  some 
man  of  note.  If  treasure  were  really  found  there,  and  taken  away  by 
O'Donaghan,  or  O'Conachan,  it  would  most  probably  consist  of  rude  rings 
of  gold,  and  not  of  the  elaborately-worked  silver  ornaments,  brooches,  and 
all  that  belong  to  the  Scandinavian  age,  and  of  which  such  fine  examples 
were  discovered  in  Sandwick,  in  1 858.  From  age  or  from  design,  the  roof 
of  the  great  chamber  had  been  destroyed ;  the  materials,  the  large  slabs 
of  stones  which  formed  it,  had  fieJlen  to  the  bottom,  and  the  labour  of 
raising  or  moving  these  would  be  even  greater  than  that  of  opening 
into  an  unviolated  tomb.  The  lower  portions  of  the  tomb,  perhaps  for 
five  or  six  feet  in  depth,  were  filled  with  soil  and  stones,  and  on  their 
Burfeices  the  disappointed  Northmen  would  cut  their  names,  and  would 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  Inge  had  told  them,  that  the  treasure 
had  been  carried  away  three  nights  before  they  came  thither  (v.  No.  14). 
Shortly  after  their  departure,  it  is  probable  that  a  fresh  fall  took  place 
from  the  roof,  and  filled  the  chamber  to  a  considerable  depth,  perhaps 
to  so  great  a  depth  as  to  allow  of  a  person  standing  on  it  to  inscribe  his 
name  at  the  height  of  twelve  TV  fourteen  feet  from  the  floor,  as  in  Nos. 
I.  and  n. 

We  may  dismiss  at  once  the  idea  of  Uaeshow  having  been  a  sorcery 
hall  for  the  witch  "  Lodbrokar,"  as  the  word  "  haele,"  is  now  found 
to  be  HAELTB — hero.  The  termination  Lodbrobir  is  feminine  in  Icelandic, 
and  hence  perhaps  rose  the  mistake  of  the  writer  that  Lodbrokar  was  a 
female.  Lodbrog's  sons  were  almost  as  famous  in  northern  story  as 
old  Eagnar  himself.  Munch  has  proved  that  there  were  at  least  two 
Bagnar  Lodbroks,  the  one  the  contemporary  of  Charlemagne,  the  other 
who  flourished  at  least  a  century  later.  None  of  the  histozies  of  Bagnar 
Lodbrok,  or  of  his  sons,  speak  of  his  death  in  Orkney. 
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"We  regard  the  discovery  at  Maeshow  as  one  of  tlie  most  important 
that  has  taken  place  within  the  present  century.  The  situation  of  the 
mound,  the  wondrous  architecture  of  the  interior  chamher,  and  the 
Eunic  inscriptions  on  its  walls,  all  contribute  to  render  it  an  object  of 
surpassing  interest.  The  zealous  labours  of  Mr.  Farrer  have  been  at 
length  gloriously  rewarded,  and  Mr.  Petrie,  to  whom  we  before  owed 
BO  much,  has  it  now  in  his  power  to  boast,  that  he  can  exhibit  in  his 
feur-away  isle  an  archseological  treasure  beyond  any  that  we  know  of  in 
the  British  kingdom. 


MONTELY  MEETINQ,  3  SEPTEMBER,  1862. 
John  Clayton,  Esq,,  F.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations  of  Books. — Drom  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Archa&ologia, 
Vol.  XXXVIII.,  Part  2.  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  Vol.  I.,  Second 
Series,  Nos.  2  to  7.  lists  of  the  Society,  1861  and  1862.  —  I^om  the 
Canadian  Institute,  The  Canadian  Journal,  N.S.,  No.  39.  —  I^om  Mr. 
C.  Boaeh  Smith.  Collectanea  Antiqua,  Part  1,  Vol.  VI.  —  Drom  Mr. 
Michael  T.  MorraU.  History  of  Needle  making. 

New  Mbmbeb. — Cuthbert  Q&orge  Ellison,  of  Hebbum  Hall,  Esquire, 

Alnwici  Chubch. — Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  architect,  Alnwick,  has  pre- 
sented the  Society  with  five  photograms  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
the  old  parish  church  of  Alnwick,  the  appearance  of  which  he  thought 
was  worthy  of  preservation  previous  to  the  intended  alterations.  One 
of  them  shows  &e  Georgian  fantracery  of  the  chancel,  which,  barbarous 
as  it  is,  forms  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  art. 

The  Becxebhont  Inscription.— The  duplicate  cast  of  this  venerable 
monument  having  been  received  from  the  donor,  Mr.  Dixon,  of  White- 
haven, it  is  resolved  that  it  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Copenhagen 
Museum,  with  a  request  for  Professor  Stephens'  reading. 


SALVAGE  FROM  THE  MELTING-POT. 

The  Bev.  James  Evebett  has  presented  to  the  Society  several  curious 
articles,  with  which  he  had  been  favoured,  out  of  a  brassfounder's  store 
near  Bristol.  There  is  an  Egyptian  statuette ;  a  mediasval  figure,  with  a 
book ;  a  small  mediasval  seal,  with  the  Virgin  and  Child,  ^^  Ave  Maeia 
Gbacia  ;"  a  circular  piece  of  brass,  with  a  talbot  dog  in  relief,  the  field 
having  been  enamelled ;  a  cockpit  ticket,  *^  iohk  wahjng  — *  botal 
BTOST^''  two  early  pipe-stoppers,  with  flat  oval  handles,  one  with  the 
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heads  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria,  another  with  a  hammer 
crowned,  and  other  smiths'  implements,  hst  shsde  qildt  .  1670.  — 
HET  .  ELorEN  GA8T  .  HYTS ;  and  othor  objects.  The  stoppers  £t  some  of 
the  old  pipes  in  the  Society's  possession. 


THE  SOUTH  TRANSEPT  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH. 

Mb.  Edwakd  Spoob,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  works  at  present  going 
on  at  St.  John's,  Newcastle,  presents  the  stone  which  appeared  above 
the  great  window  of  the  south  transept,  and  commemorated  the  munifi- 
cent donor  to  the  churches  of  Newcastle  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
stone  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Bourne,  ''It  is  supposed  that  the  steeple  of 
this  church  was  either  built  or  at  least  beautified  by  him,  as  also  the 
south  cross  of  the  church ;  for  his  coat  of  arms,  as  also  these  words, 
Orate  pro  anima  Roberti  Rhodes^  are  upon  both  of  them ;  which  indeed 
makes  it  somewhat  probable."  At  present,  the  arms  (three  annulets, 
on  a  chief  a  greyhound)  are  tolerably  perfect.  Above  them  are  the 
words  Orate  pro  a  and  below  them  the  o  of  the  surname,  with  indica- 
tions of  the  letters  <hi  each  side. 

The  above  windows,  with  thirteen  others,  have  been  renewed  in  their 
original  form.  The  above  stone  has  also  been  replaced  by  a  new  one. 
The  works  include  the  removal  of  galleries,  and  the  plaster  ceilings 
which  for  some  years  have  encased  oak  .roofs.  The  latter  are  in  some 
parts  moulded  and  carved,  and  are  to  be  repaired  and  made  perfect. 

Brand  mentions  divers  ''  skin  marks  "  in  the  windows  of  the  chancel. 
Mr.  Spoor  sends  a  copy  of  one  of  these  merchant's  distinctions. 


EARLY  REMAINS  AT  BIRTLEY,  NEAR  HEXHAM. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  Rome  Hall,  of  Birtley,  forwards,  through  Dr.  Charlton, 
general  and  detailed  plans  of  the  numerons  early  remains,  most  of  them 
unknown  to  the  Ordnance  Surveyors,  which  have  rewarded  his  observa- 
tion dose  to  his  own  village.  The  largest  camp  is  in  Coimtess  Park, 
and  covers  no  less  than  three  acres.  Hut  circles  are  very  distinct. 
Ravines  flank  it  on  the  south  and  west ;  to  the  north  there  is  a  gentle 
acclivity  towards  Buteland  House.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Celtic  town  at  Greaves  Ash.  The  Mill  Knock  camp,  oc- 
cupying an  elevated  "  coign  of  vantage,"  retains  its  Celtic  appellative. 
A  cairn  seems  to  stand  on  the  opposite  hill  to  the  south.  Two  men, 
draining  about  High  Carey  House,  came,  some  years  ago,  upon  large 
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roTind  stones,  like  mill-stones.  Unable  to  remove  them,  they  made  a 
circuit,  and  discovered  a  cistvaen,  with  jar  containing  ashes.  At  High 
Shield  Green  the  highest  camp  occurs,  and  here  are  numerous  barrows, 
amidst  traces  of  former  culture.  Dan's  Cairn  might  easily  be  explored} 
as  many  of  the  stones  have  been  led  away. 

All  these  camps  are  built  of  unhewn  stones  of  white  sandstone,  of  the 
lower  group  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  formation. 

Ironstone  delves,  and  heaps  of  scoria  or  slag  of  iron,  occur  in  various 
places.  The  ancient  workings  have  followed  the  base  of  escarpments  of 
the  mountain  limestone,  nodules  of  iron  having  recently  been  found. 
The  chief  place  of  smelting  occurs  in  Birtley  Wood,  half-a-mile  north- 
west of  the  village,  and  the  '*  Cinder  Kiln  Hills  "  there  contain  hundreds 
of  tons  of  scoria.     Lime  and  charcoal  are  ready  at  hand. 

Terraces,  from  5  to  10  feet  in  height,  stretch  along  the  the  faces  of  a 
platform  of  elevated  groimd  between  High  Carey  House  Camp  and  the 
village.  The  intrenchments  facing  to  the  north-west  are  at  least  400 
yards  long ;  those  to  the  south  west,  which  are  at  an  obtuse  angle  to  the 
others,  are  about  150  yards.  Two  other  sides  would  have  comprised  aa 
enclosure  of  12  acres. 

In  respect  of  these  distant  works,'^tradition  points  safely  to  ''  trouble- 
some  times,"  and  more  doubtfully  to  defences  against  **  the  French,'* 
and  signals  between  Birtley  Castle  and  Wark  Castle,  and  a  great  battle. 
A  detailed  paper  is  promised  by  the  discoverer. 
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Db.  Chablton  exhibits  a  beautifully  printed  book,  in  the  original 
stamped  leather,  printed  by  Thielman  Xerver  in  Paris  in  1 505.  It  is 
'*  Breviarium  Premonstraten,"  and  may  well  have  been  used  at  Hexham 
Priory.  On  the  fly-leaf  is  a  little  financial  memorandum : — "  Besaued 
the  V  daye  of  februarye  In  the  x  yere  of  the  Ring  of  ow'  souering  ladye 
elyzabeth  by  the  grace  of  god  quen  of  england  fraunces  and  Ireland 
Deffender  of  the  faith  &c  that  I  Vsswan  of  Medffourth  of  Rellell 
[Deffender  erased"]  gentellman."  Here  the  unfortunate  repetition  of  the 
word  Defender  seems  to  have  aroused  the  ire  of  a  tender  conscience,  for 
the  document  suddenly  breaks  off,  and  a  new  one  is  inserted,  as  below — 
"  Eesawed  the  v  daye  of  Febrwarye  In  the  x  yere  of  the  Being  of  ow* 
souering  ladye  Elyzabeth  by  the  grace  of  God  queue  of  eingland, 
Fraunco  and  lyerland  that  Vsswan  of  Medffourth  of  Byyell  gentell 
man  the  sowme  of  xvj*  iiij^  of  Fefarme  dew  at  Mechellmas  last  past — 
John  Haryson  hes  sett  to  his  hand." 

VOL.  VI.  T 
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MONTELY  MEETING y  1  JUNE,  1862.* 
John  Clayton,  Esq,,  KP.,  in  the  Chair. 

DoNATioKs  OF  BooKS.— i^o«  thd  Bociety  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
Their  Proceedings,  vol.  iii.,  part  8.  —  lYom  the  Arehaological  Institute. 
The  Archaeological  Journal,  No.  72.  —  From  the  Canadian  Institute. 
The  Canadian  Journal,  N.  S.,  No.  88.  —  From  Councillor  William 
Newton.   Newcastle  Directory,  1778. 

New  'ULEMSSBi.'^William  Fears,  Esq.,  Penham  Hall. 

Dk.  Thomliksoit.— jTAd  Fev.  E.  B.  Adamson  exhihits  two  letters 
from  Dr.  Thomlinson,  the  founder  of  Thomlinson's  Library,  to  Vicar 
Ellison  of  Newcastle,  one  of  them  going  into  minutifiB  of  his  experience 
of  the  Bath  waters.  "  They  are  a  palliating  medicine  in  my  case,  as 
Sir  John  Floyer  told  me  the  constant  use  of  common  water  would  be." 

YiRQis  Mast  Hospital. — The  Society  has  received  a  present,  from 
the  Corporation,  of  a  stone  coffin,  found  in  the  precincts  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin's  Hospital  in  "Westgate,  during  the  excavations  ^for  the 
Stephenson  Monument. 


MONTHLY  MEETING,   1  0 CTOB EF,  IS62. 
John  Hodgson  Sinde,  Esq.,  V,F.  in  the  Chair. 

DoNATiovs  OF  Booxs. — FVom  the  Canadian  Institute.  The  Canadian  Jour- 
nal, July,  1862.  —  From  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society.  Their  Pro- 
ceedings and  Papers,  April,  1862. — By  l/r.2>0<?^,  to  complete  the  Society's 
Sets.  Newcastle  Poll  Books  of  1832,  1885,  1837.  Durham  City  PoU 
Books  of  1761, 1800,  1802,  1813,  1831,  1832.  Durham  City  Addresses, 
&c.,  1818.  Durham  CountyPollBooks,  1761, 1790, 1832  (both divisions.) 
Addresses  to  Mr.  Burden.  Addresses,  Poems,  Songs,  &c.,  in  the  Durham 
City  and  County  Elections  of  1 802.  The  Elector's  Scrap  Book,  Durham, 
1882.  Berwick  Bolls  of  Burgesses,  1806,  1821.  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp's 
Simderland  Tracts,  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Four  Newcastle  Tracts, 
viz.  W.  G.  Thompson's  Poetical  Address  to  the  Bums'  Club,  1824. 
B^prints  of  the  Scots'  March  from  Barwicke  to  Newcastle,  1644. 
Lines  to  a  Boy  pursuing  a  Butterfly,  1826.  Reprint  of  Chicken's 
Collier's  Wedding,  1829.  —  By  Mr.  Fenwick.  Eight  of  his  Tracts, 
viz.  Obits  of  Members  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Newcastle,  1867..    Obituary  of  Charles  Newby  Wawn,  Esq.,   1840. 

^  Out  of  chronological  order,  by  accident. 
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SketclL  of  the  Ship-boy  Life  of  John  Fenwick,  F.S.  A.,  1 856.  Genealogy 
of  the  Family  of  Eadclyffe,  1850.  Memorial  to  the  Senate  of  Hamburgh, 
&c.,  1843.  'Cowper's  Rose  Bushes,  1829.  Slogans  of  the  North  of 
England,  1851.  — By  Mr,  JFhite,  His  Poem,  entitled  the  Tynemouth 
Kun,  1829.. 

New  Meitbeb. — Captain  Tho,  Robinson  of  Houghton-le-Spring. 

The  Tkeasures  op  the  Vatican.  Mr,  Macpherson^  an  artist  residing 
atBome,  attends  with  a  noble  volume  of  his  splendid  photograms  of  the 
Vatican  and  its  sculptures,  and  expounds  their  subjects. 

MiNOB  ^  NTiaTTiTiBS. — Mr,  S,  Mennell  has  sent  an  Irish  penny  of 
John,  and  a  gold  coin  of  one  of  the  Venetian  doges,  for  exhibition.  — 
Dr.  Charlton  states,  that  a  few  days  ago  two  stone  coffins,  containing  the 
bones  of  children,  were  discoyered  in  some  excavations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Castle,  and  that  they  will  be  placed,  minus  their  contents, 
in  the  custody  of  the  Society.  Ho  draws  attention  to  the  jeopardy  in 
which  the  remains  of  the  Roman  Wall  at  the  foot  of  Ben  well  Bank  are 
placed,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  fence  by  which  they  had  been  sur- 
rounded. It  is  stated  that  the  property  in  which  the  ruins  are  situated 
belongs  to  the  Rev.  J.  Blackett  Ord,  and  that  that  gentlemen  will  no 
doubt  take  measures  for  their  preservation,  if  made  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances.     [The  result  justifies  the  expectation. 


T 


BELLINGHAM  DEEDS. 
ExHXBnED  BY  Mb.  Edwabd  Milbttiln. 

11  Apr.  1624.  Rowlande  Milbume  the  younger,  of  the  Yatohouse,  in 
Tindall,  and  Beall  Milbume  his  wife — ^to  Edward  Milbume,  alias  Sandes 
Eddie,  of  the  Yatehouse,  yeoman— for  18^.  6s.  Sd.—AH  their  landes  att 
the  Yatehouse,  par.  Bellingham— with  all  [inter  alia"]  sommeringes  and 
Bommering  places,  turfegrt^s,  &c. 

21  Apr.  1662.  Bond  to  perform  covenants  in  a  deed  of  sale—- from 
John  Milbume  of  Combe,  co,  I^d.,  yeoman— to  Edward  Milbume,  of 
Yatehouse,  yeo. 

12  Jan.  1691[-2].  Roger  Robson,  of  the  Bum  Grains,  co.  Nd.,  yeo. 
— to  Edward  Milburne  of  High  Green,  in  the  said  co.,  yeo. — RecitsJ  of 
a  release  [lease  exhibited]  bearing  date  the  day  before,  from  Milbume 
to  Robson,  of  his  fourth  part  of  the  messuage,  tenement,  or  farmhold, 
called  the  Dxmsteed,  in  ^e  chappellry  of  Bellingham.  Acknowledg- 
ment of  tmsts.     Mortgage  for  35/. 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  5  NOVEMBER,  1862. 
John  Eodgson  Binde.y  Esq,,  KP.j  in  the  Chair. 

DoKATlONfl  OP  Boors. — I^om  the  Archaological  Institute,  The  Arcbaeo- 
logical  Journal,  Fo.  74.  —  lYom  the  Kilkenny  Arehaological  Society, 
Their  Rroceedings,  No.  37.  —  From  Mr,  Rutland,  The  Cyphering  Book 
of  Ealph  Lambton,  1716,  with  scroll-work  of  great  freedom. 

NoETHUHBEKLAND  PiPE  Music.^The  coUections  of  the  Society  on 
this  subject,  having  been  handsomely  bound,  attract  the  attention  of 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Stoke  has  made  another  book  of  further  extracts  from 
Mr.  Batey's  collection,  and  presents  it  to  the  Society. 

New  Meitbebs.— *^0e>r^tf  Wiytwicht  Rendel,  Esq,,  of  Ben  well  Little 
Park,  and  John  Peter  Muteaster,  Esq,,  of  Benwell. 

Medi-eval  Shoe. — Mr,  Thomas  Craster  has  presented  the  Society 
"with  the  solo  of  an  huge  shoe,  suitable  to  either  foot,  pronounced  by  a 
shoemaker  to  belong  to  a  female.  It  was  foimd  in  the  ruins  of  Na worth 
Castle  after  the  £re.  Some  merriment  is  created  by  the  alleged  sex,  the 
eiz^  being  so  large,  and  the  iron  studs  so  heavy. 

Incised  Bocks. — Professor  J.  Y,  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  through  Mr. 
Henry  Laing  of  the  same  place,  has  presented  the  Society  with  three 
casts  from  the  concentric  circles  on  the  rocks  of  Argyleshire.  Mr.  Laing 
observes  that  one  of  these  singular  incisions  has  been  found  a  few  miles 
from  Edinburgh.  The  Chairman  remarks  that  this  class  of  antiquities 
has  also  been  recognised  in  Ireland. 

The  Treastibebship. — Mr.  Robert  White  is  appointed  Treasurer  pro 
tern,  until  the  Anniversary  Meeting.  He  suggests  that  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  secure  in  safe  custody  the  pocket-books  and  other 
papers  of  Brand,  the  historian,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Wbeatley,  whose  family  was  connected  with  that  accomplished 
author. 

Pbiktino. — Resolved^-ThBt  Miss  Dickson's  Index  to  Yol.  I.  of  the 
quarto  series  of  the  Archseologia  ^liana,  and  Mr.  Dodd's  elaborate 
Catalogue  of  the  Library,  shall  forthwith  be  printed. 

Cbeeino  Tboxtoh. — Mr,  Charles  Q,  Rohm,  of  4,  Bentinck  Terrace, 
has  presented  an  unusually  handsome  stone  mortar  for  domestic  purposes. 
It  is  adorned  with  a  stag  and  greyhounds. 

Old  Houses. — Mr,  White  suggests  that  photograms  ought  to  be  taken 
of  old  buildings  about  to  be  pulled  down  in  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
in  order  to  be  preserved  in  the  Society's  collections. 
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ALTARS  TO  ANTENOCITICTJS  DISCOVERED  AT  CONDERCTJM. 
Bt  ths  Rby.  J.  C.  Bbuce,  LL.D. 

Some  important  discoyeries  of  Roman  remains  have  been  recently  made 
at  Benwell  Little  Park,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Rendel,  in  a  portion  of  the 
grounds  lying  just  outside  the  eastern  rampart  of  Condercum,  near  its 
south-east  angle.  Near  the  south  wall  two  altars  were  found,  lying  ob- 
liquely, with  their  inscribed  faces  downwards  (as  is  usually  the  case),  and 
in  various  positions  near  the  spot  were  seyeral  large  stones,  portions  of  a 
statue,  and  the  fragment  of  an  inscribed  slab,  which  may  be  afterwards 
alluded  to.  At  the  same  spot  some  burials  seem  to  have  taken  place.  Both 
the  altars  contain  much  that  is  new  to  the  students  of  lapidary  literature. 
The  first  altar  is  4  ft.  4  in.  high,  and  16  inches  wide  in  the  body.  It 
is  formed  of  the  sandstone  of  the  district,  and  is  in  some  places  reddened 
by  fire.  The  decorations  upon  it  are  of  a  highly  ornate  character, 
tastefdlly  designed  and  skilfully  executed.  The  face  of  the  capital  has 
been  broken  off;  but  a  portion  of  the  face  was  found  close  at  hand. 
The  altar,  which  is  carved  on  all  four  sides,  is  provided  with  a 
focus ;  and  the  volutes  on  each  side  [of  it  seem  to  have  had  for  their 
model'a^undle  of  the  leaves  of  Indian  com.  On  the  sides  of  the  capital 
we  have  vine  branche^shaded  with  leaves  and  laden  with  bunches  of 
grapes.  The  mouldings  of  the  base  are  graceful ;  two  of  them  are  of 
the  kind  called  the  ^'  cable  pattern."  One  side  of  the  altar  has,  in 
hofso  relievOf  the  sacrificing  knife,  the  other  the  pitcher  for  holding  the 
wine  to  be  used  in  the  sacrifice;  and  on  the  back  is  a  circular  garland. 
The  inscription  on  the  face  of  the  altar  is  well  cut,  and  the  letters  are 
of  most^tastefol  form,  but  several  of  them  are  tied  together  after  the 
manner  of  our  modem  diphthongs.  These  tied  letters  are  generally 
understood  to  indicate  a  somewhat  advanced  period  of  the  empire. 
The  inscription,  deprived  of  its  complications,  is 

DEO 

ANTENOCITICO 

BT  NVMINIB. 

AVGVSTOB. 

l^L.  VIBIVS 

>LE0.  XX.  V.  V. 

V.  B.  L.  If. 

which  may  be  read,  in  English  :— 

"  To  the  god  Antenociticus  and  the  deities  of  the  Emperors.'-SIlius 
Vibius,  a  centurion  of  the  twentieth  legion,  styled  the  Valerian  and 
tiie  Victorious,  freely  dedicated  this  altar  in  the  discharge  of  a  vow  to 
objects  most  worthy  of  it." 
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The  god  Anienociticus  is  quite  new  to  us.  Prior  to  this  discovery, 
we  had  no  idea  that  any  such  demon  as  he  graced  the  calendar  of  heathen 
Home.  The  other  altar  is  not  nearly  so  ornate  as  the  first.  ITeither 
its  design  nor  its  execution  is  good.  The  letters  of  the  inscription  are 
rudely  formed.     It  has  no  focus.    The  inscription  reads  thus  :— 

DEO  ANocinco 

IVDICIIS  OPTIMO- 

BVM  MAXIMOKVM 

aVE  IMPP.  N.  8VB  VIB  [tLP.] 

]tf  A.SCELLO  COS  TINE- 

IVS  L0KGV8  IS  PRAE- 

FECTVBA.  EQTITY  .  . 

LATO  CLAVO  EXOBJT  .  . 

TYS  £T  Q  n. 

which  may  be  translated  :•— 

"  Tineius  Longus,  holding  office  in  the  prsefectship  of  knights,  adorned 
with  the  broad  stripe,  and  qusBstor,  dedicated  this  altar  to  Anociticus 
(qu,  Antenociticus)  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of  our  most  excellent 
and  most  mighty  emperors  giyen  under  Yibius  Marcellus,  a  man  of 
consular  rank.'' 

The  first  thing  that  perplexes  us  in  this  inscription  is  the  similarity  of 
the  name  of  this  god  with  that  on  the  other,  and  yet  they  are  different. 
Probably  the  same  god  is  meant,  and  most  likely  the  first  a  on  this  altar 
is  intended  to  stand  for  ante  on  the  other,  though  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  it.  The  expression  Zato  clavo  examatus  is  new  in  the  altars  of 
the  north  of  England.  It  no  doubt  indicates  that  the  person  possessed 
senatorial  rank.  In  Bich's  Illustrated  Latin  Dictionary  we  have  the 
following  explanation  of  Clavus  Lotus :  —  "  The  broad  stripe ;  an  orna- 
mental band  of  purple  colour,  running  down  the  front  of  a  tunic,  in  a 
perpendicular  direction,  immediately  over  the  front  of  the  chest,  the 
right  of  wearing  which  formed  one  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
Boman  senator,  though  at  a  late  period  it  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times granted  as  a  favour  to  individuals  of  the  equestrian  order."  Near 
the  south  wall  of  the  building,  the  remains  of  three  skeletons  had  been 
found.  They  evidently  had  not  fallen  in  unawares  or  by  chance,  inas- 
much as  they  were  lying  in  due  order,  pretty  nearly  parallel  to  the  wall 
east  and  west.  Then,  besides  these,  at  the  other  angle,  there  were 
remains  of  urn  burials — ^fragments  of  charred  bones,  and  fragments  of 
land  shells,  which  I  conjecture  were  those  of  snails. 

Mr,  Clayton,  I  had  this  morning  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  altars. 
One  of  them  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
another  equal  to  it,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  in  Lord  Lonsdale's  Castle^ 
in  "Westmoreland.     I  agree  with  Dr.  Bruce  in  his  reading  of  this  altar 
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—  the  first  that  he  dencribed  —  but  ascribe  it  to  the  age  of  Hadrian.  I 
think  that  it  is  too  elegant  for  a  later  period ;  besides  it  mentions  the 
20th  legion.  Now  we  know  that  the  20th  legion  was  in  the  North  in 
time  of  Hadrian,  but  that  afterwards  it  took  up  its  quarters  at  Chester. 
I  consider  the  expression^  Numinibtis  Auguslorumf  which  induced  Dr. 
Bruce  to  ascribe  the  altar  to  a  period  when  a  plurality  of  emperors  reigned, 
to  refer,  not  simply  to  the  reigning  authority  of  the  time  being,  but  to  the 
Boman  emperors  generally.  I  also  agree  in  the  main  with  Dr.  Bruce  in 
the  reading  of  the  second  altar,  which  is  much  more  inartistically  con- 
structed than  the  other,  and  the  letters  of  which  are  rudely  cut.  But 
I  am  incHned  to  consider  that  it  is  dedicated  not  only  to  the  local  god, 
but  to  the  judicial  decisions  (Judietis)  of  the  emperors.  I  think  also, 
that  a  careful  examination  of  the  inscription  will  show  that,  instead  of 
Villus  Marcellus,  we  should  read  Ulpius  Mareellus,  Now  this  will 
give  us  a  date.  Ulpius  Mareellus  was  an  able  general  who  was  sent 
over  to  Britain  by  Commodus,  to  restore  this  country  to  order,  which 
was  then  in  a  most  disastrous  state.  Unlike  Tineius  Longus,  Ulpius 
Mareellus  was  a  most  modest  man,  and  until  the  discovery  of  this  altar 
not  a  single  inscription  has  been  found  in  Britain  recording  his  name, 
excepting  a  much  mutilated  stone  discovered  at  Chesters.  The  two 
concluding  letters  on  the  altar,  I  have  been  disposed  to  expand  into 
Quinquennalis  Deeurio.  —  Dr.  Bruce,  My  opinion  in  the  first  instance 
was  &at  Judiciis  should  be  read  as  Mr.  Clayton  has  suggested.  All 
sorts  of  abstract  qualities  were  deified  by  the  Bomans ;  still,  on  second 
thoughts,  it  seemed  too  bold  a  thing  to  suppose  that  the  judicial  acumen 
of  the  emperors  should  be  made  a  subject  of  worship ,-  it  may  be  so, 
however.  I  have  searched  for  a  precedent,  but  have  not  succeedeid.  Mr. 
Clayton's  suggestion  as  to  Ulpius  Mareellus  being  the  person  intended 
is  most  valuable.  As  soon  as  I  had  seen  the  altars  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Roach 
Smith,  one  of  our  best  B^man  antiquaries,  asking  for  his  opinion  upon 
it.  I  had  received  a  reply  to  that  letter  on  my  way  to  the  meeting,  in 
which  Mr.  Smith,  says,  "  I  am  quite  delighted  to  see  such  discoveries. 
I  hope  we  shall  be  puzzled  with  them  much  more.  Who  the  god 
Antenociticus  was  I  expect  will,  after  all  our  researches,  be  a  question. 
It  may  be  a  typical  name ;  or  it  may  be  an  epithet  applied  to  Apollo  or 

the  Sun I  never  before  met  with  the  laiw  clavm  ih  an 

inscription." 

Some  objects  which  have  been  discovered  during  the  works  are  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Eendel.  Among  them  are  a  fibula,  a  handle  of  a  chest, 
denarii  of  Nero  and  Severus,  and  other  coins  of  Trajan,  Antoninus  Pius 
(head  of  Aurelius  Cassar  on  reverse),  Faustina  Senior  and  Valerian. 
There  are  also  three  coins  of  LoBlianus,  an  usurper  in  Gaul  in  the  time 
of  Gallienus.  His  pieces  are  not  common.  The  shells  are  evidently 
those  of  snails. 

[Subsequent  inveetigation  has  shown  that  Ulpius,  not  Yibius,  is  the  prenomen  of 
Mareellus.  Besides  tibe  soldier  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  there  was 
an  eminent  jurist  of  that  name  who  flourished  m  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Marcus  Aurelius.] 
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The  apocryphal  letter  of  General  Lesley  to  Sir  Thomas  Riddell  "  found 
its  way  first  into  a  Newcastle  newspaper."  So  says  Surtees,  writing 
to  Mr.  C.  X.  Sharpe  in  1807.  I  am  not  aware  (says  Mr.  James 
Clephan  in  a  communication  made  to  the  Society)  that  the  newspaper  " 
referred  to  has  ever  been  named.  If  not,  it  is  now  to  be  identified,  for 
the  first  time,  with  the  Newcastle  Chronicle — ^in  whose  earliest  volume, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have  accidentally  fallen  upon  the  letter ; 
and  finding  it  to  vary  from  aU  the  copies  that  have  ever  come  under  my 
notice,  I  have  thought  that  an  exact  transcript  of  the  original  might  be 
acceptable  to  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  worthy  of 
a  place  in  their  Transactions. 

It  is  a  letter  which  is  constantly  re-appearing  in  print ;  and  the 
GatesTiead  Observer,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Riddells  of  Grat^shead  House" 
(September  19,  1857),  contains  some  particulars  of  its  history  which, 
may  now  appropriately  be  revived. 

It  is  not  alluded  to  in  Bourne's  History  of  Newcastle,  which  bears  the 
date  of  1736  on  its  title-page. 

In  1775  it  was  communicated  to  Euddiman's  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
by  "G.  A."  of  Darlington;  and  it  appeared  on  the  1 8th  of  January, 
1776,  with  annotations  by  the  owner  of  those  familiar  initials. 

The  letter  was  impeached  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  1777. — 
"Mr.  ITrban, — ^Permit  me,  through  the  channel  of  your  Magazine,  to 
desire  the  Editor  of  the  Antiquarian  Repertory  to  authenticate  Sir  John 
Lessley's  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Eiddle,  published  in  the  1 7th  number  of 
that  work.  He  will  be  so  good  as  give  his  authority,  at  the  same  time, 
for  Newcastle  being  besieged  in  1640,  and  Sir  John  Lessley's  being 
Crawner  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  the  same  year,  and  he  will 
oblige— Vemtas." 

No  mention  of  the  document  is  made  by  Brand  (1789).  He  merely 
states  that  on  Aug.  81,  1640,  "General  Lesley  pitched  his  camp  on 
Gateshead  Hill,  being  half-a-mile  to  the  south  of  Newcastle.— >Sir  Tho- 
mas Riddell,  senior,  knight,  of  Gateshead,  suflfered  particularly  by  their 
encampment.     See  Nalson*s  Collections,  vol.  i.,  p.  441." 

Surtees,  in  his  letter  of  1807  to  his  friend  Sharpe,  says  of  it : — "  The 
original,  or  what  is  termed  such,  but  which  I  suspect  to  be  a  waggish 
imposture  (perhaps  of  date  not  much  less  ancient  than  the  supposed 
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traiisaction),  is  now  in  the  hands  of  William  Ward  Jackson,  Esq.,  of 
Normanby,  Yorkshire  (gentleman  commoner  of  Christ  Church),  whose 
father  was  once  a  dealer  in  com,  hops,  &c.,  in  Newcastle,  and  rescued 
said  letter  firom  a  parcel  of  waste  paper,  or  the  wrapping  of  a  parcel, 
which  came  to  him  in  the  way  of  business.  He  showed  it  to  an  uncle 
of  mine,  Ambler,  a  lawyer,  Eecorder  of  Durham,  a  man  of  great  wit 
and  humour,  who  sent .  a  copy  to  the  editor  of  a  Newcastle  paper,  and 
bid  Jackson  preserve  it  as  an  inestimable  treasure.  It  appears  to  be 
half  of  a  letter-back,  torn  off;  pale  ink ;  no  seal ;  strong,  coarse  hand." 

In  1820,  Sortees  gave  a  version  of  the  letter  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  History  of  Durham,  page  127,  preceding  it  with  the  words  : — 
''I  much  fear  that  the  following  epistle  from  John  Leslie  to  Sir  Thomas 
Eidel  during  the  leaguer  of  Newcastle  is  not  genuine ;"  and  he  adds 
at  the  foot : — "  The  above  notable  epistle  is  said  to  have  been  found 
amongst  some  old  papers  in  the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Jackson,  hop  mer- 
chant in  Newcastle." 

In  1848,  it  was  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  The  Fairfax  Cor- 
respondence, the  editor  (Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson)  remarking — "  Careful  as 
the  generals  were  to  prevent  any  rapine  upon  the  countrypeople,  yet 
some  of  the  officers  managed  to  effect  a  little  pillage  on  their  own  ac- 
coimt,  either  in  return  for  protection  promised,  or  other  favours.  The 
following  curious  letter,  written  during  the  investment  of  Newcastle, 
affords  an  example  of  this."  And  we  are  told  in  a  note,  that  it  is  '^  pre- 
served among  the  MSS.  of  the  RiddeU  family." 

As  this  custody  is  what  the  lawyers  would  term  the  "  proper"  one 
for  the  document,  Mr.  Longstaffe,  the  editor,  has  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  the  present  representative  of  the  ancient  race  of  Rid* 
dell,  Thomas  Eiddell,  Esq.,  of  Felton  Park,  who  has  very  obligingly 
sent  his  copy  of  the  letter  for  the  Society's  inspection.  It  is  on  a  half- 
Kheet  of  paper  (water-marked  L  Y  G.)  of  the  foolscap  size  which  dis- 
placed the  old  pot  for  MS.  purposes.  The  hand  is  one  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, of  a  feeble  Italian  style.  The  copy  agrees,  save  in  the  spelliag, 
with  the  newspaper  reading,  except  that  *'  Siller  Tacker"  was  originally 
written  "  Gatherer,"  and  corrected  in  a  hand  of  the  period,  but  much 
stronger  than  that  of  the  text,  and  the  word  ''  knight"  is  omitted  in 
the  last  clause.     This  codex  is  copied  below  this  article,  No.  I. 

Mr.  Longstaffe  has  also  obtained  fcom  George  Hutchinson  Swain,  Esq., 
of  Norton  Hall,  for  exhibition,  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  ''To 
Francis  Forster,  Esq'."  (of  Buston),  his  great-grand  father.  It  is  not  per* 
haps  earlier  than  Mr.  Biddell's,  though  written  in  a  bolder  manner,  and 
differing  from  all  the  other  copies  in  the  greater  coarseness  and  number 
of  the  Scot's  expletives,  and  the  additional  stipulation  for  all  the  cher- 
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lies  of  Sir  Thoma8*B  gaidoa.  It  is  printed  below,  No.  3 ;  aad  the  reader 
will  underBtand  that  the  words  within  brackets  are  interlineations,  giving 
the  letter  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  trial  sheet. 

Ur.  Swain  also  wished  to  oblige  the  Sodaty  bj  obtaining  a  sight  of 
the  Jackson  copy,  Unfortunately  W,  Ward  Jackson,  Esq.,  the  present 
denizen  of  Nonnanby  Hall,  **  never  met  with  it,  nor  any  memorandam 
of  it,  among  any  papers  that  have  oome  into  his  hands  from  his  eldsr 
brother,  deceased.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  suoh  a  relic  may  be  in 
the  house."  After  kindly  promising  a  further  search,  which  appears  to 
have  been  unsuccessful,  he  continues—''  Of  course  the  Mr.  Wm.  Ward 
Jackson  means  my  father,  the  date  of  whose  private  journal  does  not, 
however,  reach  back  to  within  eight  or  ten  years  of  that  which  is  assigned 
as  the  period  in  which  the  letter  aforesaid  was  in  his  possesdon.  I 
should  think  it  not  unlikely  that  my  fiither  gave  it  away  to  Mr.  Surteee 
of  Mainsforth,  Mr.  Baine  deceased,  or  some  other  antiquary  at  Newcaatio 
or  elsewhere." 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Surtees  (1862),  the  editor,  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Baine 
of  Durham,  observes  (page  14); — '<!  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Ambler  was  the  writer  of  the  letter  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Sir  John 
Lesley  to  Sir  Thomas  Eiddell  of  Gateshead  during  the  siege  of  Newoas- 
tle  in  1640.  Mr.  Surtees  printed  this  letter  in  his  History  (it,  127)*-* 
fearing,  however,  that  it  was  not  genuine.  The  humour  which  it  dis* 
plays  is  of  a  high  order ;  but  there  is  more  than  enough  of  internal 
evidence  to  prove  its  modem  origin." 

Ambler  died  about  the  year  1780 ;  and  it  is  in  the  NeweoiiU  Chnmiele 
of  1 764,  that  Mr.  Clephan  finds  the  letter  suspected  by  Dr.  Baine  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  head  of  the  Durham  lawyer.  The  Chnmuh  had 
made  its  first  appearance  on  the  24th  of  March;  and  on  the  16th  of 
Jime,  there  is  this  intimation  to  a  correspondent  :— 

"  (^  The  original  letter^  written  at  the  eiege  of  Newoattle  hy  the 
general  of  the  Scots  artny,  is  received :  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  gentleman 
who  favoured  us  with  it,  and  the  public  may  expect  it  next  week" 

^ext  week,  accordingly,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  tbe  letter  appears, 
taking  the  lead  among  the  ''  Literary  Articles  "  of  the  paper ;  and  No. 
2  is  an  exact  copy  of  it,  as  originally  printed  (save  the  substitution  of 
the  short  ''  s  "  for  the  long).  The  long  '*  s  "  has  partly  given  rise  to  a 
singular  misconception.  One  of  the  variations,  in  Surtees,  is  *<  faw  the 
mens ; "  and  the  phrase  is  interpreted  to  mean  **  strike  the  bargain ; " 
but  the  original,  it  will  be  seen,  is  **saw  the  mains,"  and  no  explana- 
tion is  needed. 

The  letter  as  it  stands  in  the  Chronicle^  nearly  98  years  ago,  U  termed 
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'*  the  original,"  aBsuming  it  to  be,  as  Sortees  and  Raine  suggest,  a 
fiction,  and  that  it  had  not  earlier  "  found  its  way "  into  print.  It 
may  chance^  however,  to  turn  up,  at  some  fliture  day,  on  a  still  older 
page. 

No.  1. 

Sir  John  Ze$Uy*i  Letter  to  Sir  Thomoi  Riddlo  of  Gateehead^  on  the  Seiffs 
ofNmoaotU  hy  the  ScatU. 

"  Sir  Thomas, 

''  Between  me  and  Q-d,  it  macks  my  Heart  bleed  Bleud  to  see  the 
Wark  gae  thro'  sae  Irim  a  Garden  as  yours. 

I  hae  been  twa  Times  wi  my  Ousin  the  General  and  sae  shall  I  sax 
times  mare  afore  the  Wark  gae  that  Gate.  But  gin  aw  this  be  deun. 
Sir  ThiHuas,  yee  maun  mack  the  twenty  pound  throtty,  and  I  maun  hae 
the  Tag'd  Tailed  Trooper  that  stands  i'  the  Staw,  and  the  little  wee 
trim-gaeing  Thing  that  stands  i'  the  Neuk  o'  the  Haw,  chriping  and 
ohirming  at  Keun  Tide  o*  the  Day ;  and  forty  Bows  of  Beer  to  saw  the 
Mains  with  aw.  And  as  I  am  a  GhaveUer  of  Fortune,  and  a  Limb  of 
the  House  of  .Bothes  (as  the  muckle  Eist  of  Edingburgh  aid  Eirk  can 
weel  witness  for  these  aught  hundred  Yeare  by  gai^e)  Nought  shall 
skaithe  your  House  within  or  without  to  the  Yalludome  of  a  Twapeimy 
Chicken.    I  am 

Your  humble  8erv*,  John  Lxslbt, 
Major  General  and  Captain  ower  Sax  score  and  twa  Men  and  some  mare^ 
Crowner  of  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Murrayland,  Niddiidale,  the 
Merce,  Tividale  and  Fife,  Bailey  of  Kirkaldie,  Governor  of  Burnt  Island 
and  the  Boss,  Laird  of  Libberton  Tilly  and  wholly.  Siller  Tacker 

5  interlined^  Gatherer  struck  ouf^oi  Stirling,  Constable  of  Leith,  and  Sir 
ohn  Lesley  to  the  Beut  of  aw 'That." 

No  2. 

For  the  Newcastle  Chronicle. 

Sir  John  Lesley's  Letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Riddle  of  Oateehead,  upon  the 
Siege  of  Newcaetle  hy  the  Scote,  in  the  Reign  of  Oharlee  I. 

Sib  Thamas, 

BEtween  me  and  Gad  it  maks  my  heart  bleed  bleud,  to  see  the  wark 
gae  thro'  sea  trim  a  gairden  as  yours. — I  ha  been  twa  times  wi 
my  cusin  the  general,  and  sae  shall  I  sax  times  mare  afore  the  wark 
gae  that  gate :  But  gin  aw  this  be  doun.  Sir  Thomas,  ye  maun  mack 
the  twenty  punds  throtty,  and  I  maun  hae  the  tagged  tail'd  trouper 
that  stands  in  the  stawe,  and  the  little  wee  trim  gaying  thing  that  stands 
in  the  newk  of  the  haw,  chirping  and  chinning  at  the  newn  tide  of  the 
day,  and  forty  bows  of  beer  to  saw  the  mains  with  awe. 

And  as  I  am  a  chivelier  of  fortin,  and  a  limb  of  the  house  of  Bothes, 
as  the  muckle  main  kist  in  Edinburgh  auld  kirk,  can  well  witness 
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for  these  aught  hundred  years  bygaine,  nought  shall  scaith  yonr  house 
within  or  without,  to  the  validome  of  a  twa  penny  chicken. 
lam  your  humble  servant, 

JOHN  LESLEY, 
Major  general,  and  captin  over  sax-score  and  twa  men  and  some  maire, 
crowner  of  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Marryland,  and  Niddisdale, 
the  Merce,  Tiviotdale,  and  Fife ;  Bailie  of  Eirkadie,  governor  of  Brunt 
Eland  and  the  Bass,  laird  of  Liberton,  Tilly  and  Whooly,  siller  tackar 
of  Stirling,  constable  of  Leith,  and  Sir  John  Lesley,  knight^  to  the  bute 
of  aw  that. 

No.  3. 

S*-  Jno  Leslie's  Letter  to  S'-  Tho'  RiddeU,  of  Gateshead  Rouse. 
*'I  vow  to  God,  S'  Tho".,  it  maks  my  very  heart  bleed  blood  to  see 
the  wark  gang  this  gate  thro'  sae  trim  a  garden  [as]  yours.  I've  been 
twa  times  with  my  cousin,  the  General,  and  sae  shall  I  sax  times  mare 
before  the  wark  gang  syke  a  gate,  but,  before  me  and  the  Great  God, 
S'  Tho».,  gin  a'  this  be  dune,  you  mun  mak  the  Twenty  pound  thraty, 
and  [the]  tag'd  Tail  trooper  that  stands  in  the  Stall,  and  the  wea  trim 
ganging  thing  that  stands  in  the  nook  of  the  Hall,  chirping  and  chinn- 
ing at  the  noon  tide  o'  the  day,  with  a'  the  Sherrys  in  your  Garden  as 
a  present  to  my  Lady-^mind  you  prove  that  ....IS'  Thomas — [with 
40  Bows  of  Bear  to  saw  the  mains  with  a',]  and,  as  I'm  a  chavaher  of 
fortune,  and  a  limb  of  the  House  of  Eothes,  as  the  muckle  maun  Ehest 
in  Edinbro'  auld  Kirk  can  weal  witness  for  this  aught  Hundred  years, 
and  mare  bygane,  the  De'il  Scowp  in  my  gates  gin  ought  skaith  you 
or  your  House,  [within  or  without,]  to  the  valedom  of  twa  penny 
chicken. — I'm  yours— Jn«.  Leslie,  Major  and  Captain-General  of  Sax 
Score  and  two  men,  Govemour  of  Eoxbro',  Tluruslebro',  Muslebro', 
and  Kirkadie;  Crowner  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Teviotdale, 
Nidisdale,  Clidisdale,  and  the  Merse ;  Bailie  of  Burnt  Island,  and  the 
Bass,  Sil'er  taker  of  Stirling,  and  Constable  of  Leith,  and  S'  Jn^".  LeaLie, 
Knight,  to  the  Boot  of  a'  that,  Sir. 
**  To  Francis  Forster,  Esq." 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  3  DECEMBER,  1862. 
John  Bodgson  IKnd$,  Eiq.,  V.P.  in  the  Chair. 

DovATiovs  OF  Books. — From  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Annual  Beport 
of  the  Board,  1861.  —/Vow  the  Archmlogical  Institute,  The  AjchsBolo- 
gical  Journal,  No.  74.  —  From  the  Kilkenny  Arehaological  Society.  Their 
Proceedings  and  Papers,  No.  87.  —  From  Mr.  W.  H.  Broehett.  Begistera 
of  the  Electors  for  North  Northumberland,  1849-50,  1853-4,  1857-62, 
and  for  South  Northumberland,  1853-5,  1856-8,  1859-62.  —  i^(w»  ^A^ 
Canadian  Institute.  The  Canadian  Journal,  No.  41. 

SouTHEBir  Bbasses. — Mr,  Edward  Spoor  presents  several  rubbings  by 
his  son,  from  important  monumental  brasses  in  churches  of  Suffolk  and 
Essex,  yiz.  Horksley  in  Essex,  and  Stoke  and  Nayland,  co.  Suff. 

Bbitish  Association. — The  papers  relating  to  the  former  meeting  of 
that  learned  body  at  Newcastle,  which  were  deposited  in  the  Castle  by 
the  late  Mr.  Hutton,  are  placed  at  the  service  of  the  local  Secretaries  on 
this  occasion. 


DISC0VEBIES:AT  BENWELL  AND  CORBBIDGE. 

Br,  Bruce  produces  rubbings  of  two  altars  recently  found  at  Benwell, 
showing  clearly  that  vlp  was  the  correct  reading  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Clayton.  If  however,  the  Ulpius  MarcelluB  had  been  meant,  he  thinks 
that  he  would  have  been  designated  as  Legate,  and  the  stone,  also,  in 
his  opinion,  speaks  of  a  plurality  of  emperors.  But  there  was  a  Jurist 
of  the  name,  the  legal  adviser  of  Antoninus  Pius,  flourishing  during  the 
period  of  the  Bivi  Fratres,  Aurelius  and  Yerus,  who  were  both  Augusti 
in  the  years  161-169.  There  may  be  some  connection  between  Jurist 
and  the  Judiciis  of  the  inscription.  The  Jurist  seems  distinct  from  the 
soldier  of  the  reign  of  Commodus. — The  Chairman  observes,  that  the  fact 
may  be  as  Dr.  Bruce  states,  but  that  the  subject  admits  of  argument. 

DisoovzRT  OF  Av  Altab  AT  CojsBBiDGB. — The  Chairman  reads  a  letter 
firom  Mr.  Coalson  to  Wm.  Cuthbert,  Esq.,  of  Beaufront,  announcing  that 
the  digging  at  Corbridge,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  latter  gentieman, 
have  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  small  votive  altar  to  the 
god  Vetturius. 
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PRINGLE  THE  EJECTED  MINISTER. 

Mr.  Henbt  Frikce,  TtiHioB,  exhibits  ft  deed  dated  30  Marcli,  4  James 
II.,  from  Timothy  Dayison  of  Newcastle,  merchant,  to  William  Bayles 
of  the  same  town,  merchant.  It  recites  a  lease  for  39  years  to  Davison 
of  the  6  February  preceding,  from  Henry  Peareth  of  Newcastle,  mer- 
chant, and  Edward  Greene  of  the  same  place,  shipwright,  of  a  yard 
garth  or  parcel  of  ground  then  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  IjeanM)n, 
merchant,  and  used  for  ''  a  Raffe  yard  and  laying  of  Raffe ;"  bonndering 
upon  Trinity  Chaire  on  the  east,  and  upon  messuages  in  ''a  laine  or 
chaire  called  the  Broad-garth  "  on  the  west ;  also  a  messuage,  burgage, 
or  tenement  '^  laU  in  the  occupation  or  pos^esHon  of  Doctor  John  PringUy 
and  then  in  the  occupation  of  William  Stote,  sailemaker,''  boundering 
on  Trinity  Chaire  on  the  east,  and  a  messuage  then  in  the  possession  of 
Alexander  Campbell  on  the  south,  and  containing  in  length  18  yards : 
and  another  messuage  and  stable  in  the  occupations  of  Mr.  Eobert  Bower, 
merchant,  William  Blackett,  fitter,  and  Martin  WiUdnson,  waterman, 
containing  in  length  22  yards,  and  adjoining  upon  the  said  Eaffeyard  on 
the  south  part  of  the  said  yard,  and  upon  part  of  a  messuage  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith,  widow,  and  upon  a  messuage  in  the  possession 
of  George  HankLn,  ropemaker,  situate  in  the  said  Broad-garth  on  the 
west;  all  which  said  premises  are  in  Peacock  Chaire,  near  the  Eeyside. 
The  lease  includes  liberty  to  pull  down  the  demised  messuages  other 
than  the  messuage  of  William  Stott,  and  <'  digg  the  house  and  ground" 
of  the  premises,  and  to  place  upon  the  ground  and  soyle  thereof  other 
buildings  and  **  furnaces  and  hoyUaries  *'  therein.  A  declaration  follows 
that  as  to  one  eighth  part  the  name  of  Davison  was  used  in  trust  for 
Bayles. 
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THE  NAG'S  HEAD  IIW,  NEWCASTLE. 
By  W.  H.  D.  LoNesiAFPB. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  attention,  as  a  matter  of  local  record,  to  the 
impending  destruction  of  the  old  stone  house  at  the  foot  of  the  Butcher 
Bank,  called  the  Nag's  Head  Inn.  Like  many  other  of  the  better  houses 
of  the  Newcastle  burgesses,  it  possessed  good  carvings ;  and  this  oir- 
oumstance,  with  its  material,  joined  to  a  certain  quaint  and  gloomy 
aspect,  has  given  to  it  a  celebrity  not  altogether  justified.  Traditionsi 
which,  when  the  ball  is  set  agoing  by  the  first  inventor,  soon  acquire 
persistency^  have  claimed  the  house  as  the  resting-place  of  a  king,  and 
as  the  mansion  of  mayors,  before  the  use  of  the  residence  in  the  Close. 
Whether  kings  would  sleep  at  this  common  hostelry  is,  perhaps,  question- 
able; at  all  erents  we  hare  the  evidence  of  three  Norwich  trayellers  of 
1 684,  that  the  houso  was  already  an  inn,  at  a  time,  be  it  remarked,  not  long 
after  its  erection,  its  architecture  b^g  of  the  debased  style  whioh 
characterized  the  commencement  of  the  seYenteenth  century.  The 
writers  identify  it  by  speaking  of  it  as  opposite  to  a  neat  cross,  which 
could  only  be  the  Cail  or  Scale  Cross ;  and  they  were  struck  by  its 
unusual  character,  when  they  breakflEusted  and  took  h<H^  at  it.  The 
best  was  a  Mr.  Leonard  Carr,  who,  or  a  successor  of  the  same  name, 
although  he  was  never  Mayor,  seems  to  have  been  of  considerable  conse- 
quence, and  to  have  fallen  into  giief  by  his  loyalty.  The  articles  against 
him  may  be  seen  in  Bourne ;  and  he  still  lives  in  Newcastie  by  the  (now 
sorely  reduced)  charity  which,  in  1658,  he  charged  upon  this,  his 
capital  messuage,  in  the  Butchers'  Bank,  other  three  houses  on  the  east 
of  it,  and  the  house  on  the  west  of  it.  Judging  from  Mr.  Hinde's  able 
paper  on  the  Old  Inns  of  Newcastie,  the  Nag's  Head  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  much  in  repute  at  the  commencement  of  last  century ;  but 
I  am  told  that,  not  many  years  ago,  it  had  resumed  some  portion  of  its 
older  consequence.  The  tour  of  1634  has  twice  been  printed ;  but  per- 
haps a  portion  of  it  may,  in  connection  with  the  subject,  be  reproduced 
with  advantage.  "  The  towne  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  and  fayre 
built  wall,  with  many  towers  thereon.  It  hath  7  gates,  and  is  goyemed 
by  a  mayor  (Mr.  Cole),  then  fat  and  rich,  vested  in  a  sack  of  sattin, 
and  12  aldermen.  The  last  Mayor,  (Sir  Lionel  Maddison),  and  now 
recorder  (Sir  Thos.  Eiddel)  did  both  endure  knighthood  [whereby  their 
pockets  would  be  considerably  lightened]  in  his  Majestie'slate  progresse. 
Then  did  we  take  a  view  of  the  Market-place,  the  Towne  Hall,  the 
neat  crosse,  over  against  which  almost  is  a  stately  princelike  freestone 
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inn  (Mr.  Leonard  Car's),  in  which  we  tasted  a  cup  of  good  wine.  Then, 
taking  a  view  of  the  four  chnrches  in  the  towne,  and  brealdng  our  fast 
in  that  fayre  inne,  we  hastened  to  take  horse,  and  now  are  we  ready  to 
take  our  leaves  of  the  progresse  way,  having  no  stomaches  for  Tweed  nor 
those  inhabitants."  If  it  be  thought  that  James  or  Charles  might  pre- 
fer the  warmest  welcome— that  of  an  inn— then  four  progresses  may 
appear  to  admit  of  claims  for  a  visit  to  the  Nag's  Head,  viz.,  that  of  1603, 
when  James,  on  his  entrance  to  England,  stayed  three  days  here,  and  so 
transported  the  inhabitants  that  they  bore  all  the  charges  of  his  house- 
hold; that  of  1617,  when  the  King  revisited  his  native  land;  that  of 
1688,  when,  on  their  journey  to  Scotland,  Charles,  accompanied  by 
Bishop  Laud  and  many  nobles,  were  all  entertained  by  the  magistrates  and 
town,  and  also  returned  this  way;  and  that  of  1639,  when  in  his  march 
against  the  Covenanters,  the  same  unfortunate  monarch  was  magnificently 
entertained,  and  stayed  here  twelve  days.  Li  the  progress  of  1 603,  how- 
ever, we  have  it  in  evidence  that  James  was  entertained  at  the  house  of 
Sir  (George  Selby,  ''the  King's  host."  As  to  1617, 1  have  no  means, 
in  the  libraries  of  Newcastle,  of.  consulting  the  well-known  book  of 
Nichols  on  the  Eoyal  Progresses,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  at  present 
throw  further  light  on  the  interesting  tradition,  which,  however,  will 
not  prevent  the  house  from  giving  way  to  a  more  useful  purpose  than 
that  of  a  decayed  tavern,  or  that  of  holding  the  "  wise  fools  "  of  British 
history. 


THE  NEW  PEKCT  SEAL. 

On  a  more  strict  examination  of  Mr.  Oieenwell's  aeal,  described  on  a  Ibnner  page  of  this  Tolnme, 
the  •uppoztan  appear  tohQtvo  lion*. 
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ADDITIONAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  NAffS  HEAD  INN. 
By  James  Clephan. 

It  is  King  James — (who  was  in  Newcastle  in  1603,  on  his  way  to  his 
English  throne,  and  in  1617,  when  about  to  revisit  his  native  land) — it 
is  the  '* British  Solomon"  who  is  most  emphatically  associated,  in  the 
popular  mind,  with  the  Old  Nag's  Head ;  and  we  shall  confine  ourselres, 
in  our  present  notice,  to  the  visits  of  that  monarch  to  our  ancient  town. 
In  1603,  on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  April,  James,  travelling  on  horse- 
back, left  Widdrington  Castle  for  Newcastle ;  and  on  his  arrival,  on  the 
same  day,  he  was  conducted,  according  to  Stow  (page  819,  edit.  1631), 
"  to  a  Kkight's  Jiouse,  where  hee  was  richely  entertained,  and  remained 
there  three  dayes."  Brand,  who  quotes  this  statement  of  the  chronicler, 
himself  adds  (ii.  450)  : — *'  The  Xing  was  entertained  at  the  house  of  Sir 
George  Selhy,  who  was  probably  knighted  on  that  occasion.' '  Let  us  hear, 
however,  what  another  authority  has  to  say  on  the  subject.  Nichols, 
in  his  *'  Progresses  and  Processions  of  King  James  the  First "  (i.  69.), 
borrows  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Newcastle  from  ^*  The  True  Narrative 
of  the  Entertainment  of  his  Boyall  Majestie,  from  the  time  of  his 
departure  from  Edenbrough  till  his  receiving  at  London,  with  all  or  the 
most  speciall  occurrences ;  together  with  the  names  of  those  Gentlemen 
whom  his  Majestie  honoured  with  Knighthood.  (At  London,  printed 
by  Thomas  Creede  for  Thomas  Millington,  1603.)"  "When,"  the 
author  narrates,  ^*  his  Majestie  drewe  neare  to  Newcastle,  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  Counsell,  and  the  best  Commoners  of  the  same,  beside  num- 
bers of  other  people,  in  joyfull  manner  met  him ;  the  Mayor  presenting 
him  with  the  sword  and  keyes,  with  humble  dutie  and  submission, 
which  his  Highness  graciously  accepting,  he  returned  them  againe ; 
giving  also  to  his  Majestie,  in  token  of  their  love  and  heartie  loyaltie,  a 
purse  full  of  gold,  his  Majestie  giving  them  fall  power  and  authority 
under  him,  as  they  lately  held  in  her  Majestie's  name,  ratifying  all 
their  customs  and  priviledges  that  they  were  possessed  of,  and  had  a 
long  time  held.  And  so  passing  on,  he  tpos  conducted  to  the  Mayob's 
houecy  where  he  was  richly  entertained,  and  remained  there  three  days. 
Upon  Sunday,  being  the  10th  of  April,  his  Majestie  went  to  the  church, 
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before  whom  the  Bishop  of  Durham"  [Toby  Matthew]  "preached- 
And  that  day  (as  it  is  his  most  Christianlike  custome)  being  spent  in 
devotion,  he  rested  till  Munday,  which  he  bestowed  in  viewing  the 
townoy  the  manner  and  beautie  of  the  bridge  and  keye,  being  one  of  the 
best  in  the  North  parts.  Besides,  he  released  all  prisoners  except  those 
that  lay  for  treason,  murther,  and  Papistrie,  giving  great  summes  of 
money  for  the  release  of  many  that  were  imprisoned  for  debt,  who 
heartily  praised  God,  and  blessed  his  Majestie  for  their  unexpected 
libertie.  80  joyfull  were  the  townesmen  of  Nfewcastle  of  his  Majestie 
there  being,  that  they  thankfully  bare  all  charge  of  his  household  during 
the  time  of  his  abode  with  them,  being  from  Saturday  till  Wednesday 
morning.  All  things  were  in  such  plentie,  and  so  delicate  for  varietie, 
that  it  gave  great  contentment  to  his  Majestie ;  and  on  the  townesmen's 
part  there  was  nothing  but  willingnesse  appeared,  save  onely  at  his 
Highnesse  departure ;  but  there  was  no  remedie.  He  hath  yet  many 
of  his  people  by  bin  presence  to  comfort,  and  forward  no  doubt  he  will, 
as  he  thence  did,  giving  thankes  to  them  for  theyr  loyall  and  heartie 
affection.  And  on  the  bridge,  before  he  came  at  Gateside,  he  made  Mr. 
Robert  Dudley y  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  a  KniyhtV 

This  is  the  narrative  of  a  writer  whose  book  was  published  in  the 
same  year  in  which  James  made  Ms  journey  from  the  Scottish  to  the 
English  metropolis ;  and  the  corresponding  passage  of  Stow  (or  his  con- 
tinuator)  has  the  appeaS*ance  of  being  an  abridgement  of  it.  But  while  the 
one  makes  the  Mayor  the  King's  host,  and,  giving  his  worship's  name, 
informs  us  that  he  was  knighted  on  the  Tyne  Bridge,  the  other  is  silent 
as  to  the  accolade,  and  states  that  James  was  "  conducted  to  a  knight's 
house."  How  the  alteration  came  to  be  made  we  cannot  say,  and  will 
not  conjecture.  We  may,  however,  obseiTe,  that  the  substituted  words  do 
not  amount  to  a  contradiction.  They  simply  anticipate  the  honour  con- 
ferred on  the  Chief  Magistrate ;  and  we  think  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  King  was  Mr.  Dudley's  guest,  and  transformed  him  into  *'  Sir 
Robert"  at  parting. 

Betuming  to  Newcastle,  April  23,  1617,  King  James  made  a  longer 
stay  than  1603,  remaining  until  May  6.  Brand,  whose  record  of  the 
event  is  founded  on  the  archives  of  the  Corporation,  does  not  name  his 
host.  But  in  Nichols's  Progresses  (iii.  280,  &c.),  "  the  royal  lodgings 
at  Newcastle  "  are  stated  to  have  been  '^  in  the  mansion  of  Sir  George 
Selby : — whence,  on  the  day  of  the  King's  arrival "  (we  may  go  on  to 
quote),  *^  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  wrote  to  the  Lord  Keeper  Bacon, 
that  his  Majesty,  God  be  thanked,  is  in  veiy  good  health,  and  so  well 
pleased  with  his  journey  *  that  I  never  saw  him  better  nor  merrier.' 
(Bacon's  Works,  iii,  618.)     On  the  1st  of  May,  the  King  paid  a  visit 
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to  Heaton  Hcdl,  in  tlie  parish  of  All  Saints',  Kewcastlo,  the  seat  of 
Hemy  Babbington,  Esquire,  whom  he  then  knighted.  On  the  same 
day,  8imon  Clarke,  of  Salford  in  Warwickshire,  was  created  a  Baronet, 
being  the  98th  so  honoured.  On  Sunday,  the  4th  of  May,  his  Majesty, 
with  all  his  nobles,  dined  with  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle  "  [Sir  Thomas 
Biddell],  "  when  it  pleased  him  to  be  served  by  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men. On  the  same  day,''  Sunday,  May  4,  <' either  at  or  before  the 
banquet,  he  confeired  knighthood  on  Sir  Peter  Bidell,  and  Sir  John 
Delaval  of  Northumberland." 

We  thus  see  that  in  1603  Eing  James  was  the  guest  of  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  Dudley ;  and  that  in  1617  he  was  entertained  by  Sir  George  Selby. 
It  is  quite  possible,  nevertheless,  that  the  tradition  as  to  the  Nag's 
Head  may  not  be  unfounded.  What  so  likely  as  that,  in  1608,  when 
the  '*  joyfoll  townesmen  of  Newcastle  '*  bore  "  all  charge  of  the  royal 
household,"  or  in  1617,  when  the  King,  with  the  Earl  of  Buckingham 
and  other  nobles,  spent  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the  town: — what  so 
probable  as  that  the  **fayre"  and  '' stately  princelike  freestone  inne," 
''the  fairest-built  inn  in  England,"  gave  entertainment  to  several  of 
the  royal  followers,  and  that  his  Majesty  visited  some  of  them  under 
its  roof  }  The  royal  gossip  had  Dudley  and  Selby  for  his  hosts,  but  he 
may  still  have  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Nag's  Head ;  and  we  will 
leave  the  tradition  to  repose  on  the  conjecture.  It  has  this  advantage 
on  its  side — that  it  is  hard  to  prove  a  negative.  It  affirms  that  one  of 
England's  Kings  was  once  entertained  in  this  old  hostelry;  and  to 
demonstrate  the  contrary  is  beyond  our  power,  as  it  is  foreign  to  our 
inclination.  The  Nag's  Head  may  be  reduced  to  ruins  and  swept  away, 
but  the  tradition  shall  be  suffered  to  survive ;  and  it  will  certainly  do 
80,  whether  we  are  willing  or  not. 


*«*  Sir  William  Brereton,  trayeUing  in  1635,  bears  thJB  evidence  to  the  superiority 
of  the  old  hostelry :  **  The  fairest  built  inn  in  England  that  I  have  seen,  ia  Mr.  Carre's, 
in  this  town.  We  lodged  at  the  Swan,  at  Mr.  Swan's,  the  post-master's,  and  paid 
8d.  ordinary,  and  no  great  provision." 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  7  JANUARY,  1863. 
John  Clayton,  Esq.,  F.P.,  in  the  Chair, 

DoiTATTONS  OP  Books.  —  I^^om  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries. 
Inscriptions  Euniques  da  Slesvig  Meridional,  int^rpr^t^es  par  C  C.  Rafd, 
et  pubii^es  par  la  Soci^t^  Eoyale  des  Antiquaries  du  Nord.  CopenhageDy 
1861.  M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^,  1 850-60.  Antiquarisk  Tidsakrift,  1858- 
60.  In  the  letter  accompanying  these  books  it  is  remarked  that  in  Bafii's 
treatise  ''  is  brought  forwaid  evidence  demonstrating  that  in  the  Duchy 
of  Sleswick  was  spoken  Danish  fDonsh  tunya.  Old  Northern)  in  the 
olden  time  to  its  very  southern  boundary,  a  fact  well  worth  noticing." 
—  From  Mr.  William  Dickson,  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  Provisional  Older 
for  dividing  the  County  of  Northumberland  into  Highway  Districts,  1 862. 

New  Mehbess.  —  Mr.  Robert  Spence,  Banker,  North  Shields.  Mr* 
R.  T.  Ziddell,  10,  St.  Thomas's  Street,  Newcastie. 

AuniTOss  Appointei).  «—  Messrs.  Edward  Spoor  and  William  Dodd. 

Exchange  of  Teavsaciions.  —  The  Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society 
admitted. 

Newcastle  Belics.  —  Mr.  Clayton  calls  attention  to  two  huge  stone 
balls  found  on  the  Sandhill  in  recent  excavations,  and  presented  by  the 
Corporation.  Some  have  supposed  that  they  have  been  missiles  £rom 
the  Castle.     One  of  them  is  marked  xn. 

BoMAN  ANTTQinTiEs.  —  Mr.  Cuthhert  exhibits  the  little  altar  lately 
found  at  Corbridge  (see  p.  161.)  It  reads  deo  vitiei.  —  Mr.  Q.  N. 
Clark  presents  several  Ptolemaic  and  Boman  coins,  collected  by  a  friend 
in  Egypt,  with  two  small  Egyptian  figures,  a  curious  old  clock-key,  and 
other  objects. 


EABLT  BBITISH  EEMAINS  FBOM  ALLENDALE  AND 
WEAEDALE. 

The  Bev.  H.  Slateb,  of  Stanhope,  submits  a  copy  of  a  stone  axe, 
which  some  trifler  has  spoiled,  by  incising  an  ugly  modem  soldier  with 
a  flag  inscribed  s,  and  an  accompanying  legend,  leg  a.  It  is  described 
as  having  been  found  on  a  doubly-bent  handle^  (since  destroyed)  on  a 

^  Judging  from  the  drawing  sent,  the  double  bend  was  produced  by  the  abrupt 
taming  of  the  centre  only  of  the  handle,  the  conyez  side  being  to  the  holder.  The 
terminationB  aeem  to  be  nearly  straight,  and  are  in  a  line  with  each  other. 
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moor  of  Allendale.  The  material  is  blue  madrepore  limestone,  and  the 
axe  is  nniformly  about  1|  inches  thick,  and  is  ground  to  a  sharp  edge. 
Mr.  Slater  has  had  an  amber  bead  brought  from  Heatherybum  Cave, 
and  asks  the  intention  of  some  singular  implements  of  bone  discovered 
there.  Kanj  of  them  are  small  and  oblong,  each  pierced  with  a  hole, 
also  oblong.  A  larger  one  is  slightly  curved  and  brought  to  a  point. 
There  are  two  holes  in  the  latter,  which  are  cut  quite  through  it,  and 
a  third  at  the  thick  end  reaching  half  through.  The  central  hole  (one 
of  the  piercings)  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  other  two.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  these  singular  objects  were  used  in  ancient  weaving. 


THE  BENWELL  DISCOVERIES. 
By  Geobge  Wigtwicht  REin)AL. 

Dh.  Bruce  has  already  described  pretty  fully  the  nature  of  our  principal 
discoveries  at  Condercum,  and  I  can  add  little  to  what  he  has  said ;  but 
I  have  prepared  an  accurate  map,  shewing  the  position  in  which  every- 
thing was  found,  and  the  extent  of  walls,  paved  roads,  and  flagged 
ways  which  we  have  laid  bare  up  to  this  time.  By  careftdly  laying 
down  to  scale  in  this  plan  the  result  of  further  investigations  as  they 
are  made,  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  able  to  trace  the  relation  between  par- 
tial discoveries  at  different  points,  and  though  leaving  some  little  to 
conjecture,  yet  be  able,  by  filling  up  the  blanks,  to  obtain  in  the  end  a 
tolerably  complete  plan  of  the  now-buried  ruins.  I  will  enumerate 
briefly  the  things  found  hitherto,  referring  the  members  to  the  plan  for 
the  position  of  them. 

The  two  altars,  fully  described  by  Dr.  Bruce  in  his  interesting  paper 
read  at  the  ITovember  meeting,  were  found  lying  inclined  on  their  faces, 
the  back  comers  of  both  being  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface. 
Beneath  the  altar,  and  filling  the  south-east  and  south-west  comers  of 
tlie  building,  was  a  bed  of  concrete,  apparently  forming  a  base  for  the 
altar,  and  from  this  and  the  uninjured  appearance  of  the  altar,  we 
might  infer  that  they  have  fallen  where  they  stood.  In  the  circular 
pai*t  of  the  building  were  found  three  human  skeletons  lying  side  by 
side,  the  heads  west,  the  feet  east.  The  width  of  the  recess  ia  but  five 
feet,  and  the  remains  shewed  that  the  bodies  had  been  slightly  bowed 
to  get  them  into  their  resting-place.  The  bones  were  covered  with 
stones,  apparently  the  ruins  of  the  surrounding  wall.  They  were  laid 
in  flags.  They  were  come  upon  eighteen  inches  below  the  surfEU^e. 
The  thigh-bones  and  some  of  the  vertebrao  were  taken  out  whole,  but 
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nearly  all  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure.  With  the  skeletons  were  found 
several  coins— bronze  chiefly,  but  two  of  silver.  The  silver  aie  of 
Nero,  ▲.D.  54,  and  of  Aurelius ;  the  bronze  are  of  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Aurelius  Cssar,  and  of  Domitian,  a.d.  92 ;  other  bronze  coins  are  defaced. 
There  were  also  found  here  an  ornamental  bronze  handle  for  a  box,  a 
long-bowed  brooch  known,  I  believe,  as  a  fibula,  a  round  brooch  of 
bronze,  enamelled  after  a  pattern,  and  numerous  white  shells  of  a  land 
tmail.  At  the  north-oast  and  north-west  corners  of  the  building  were 
found  fragments  of  thin  pottery,  with  charred  bones  and  white  shells. 
The  shells  were  numerous,  very  white  and  perfect,  but  fell  to  pieces  on 
the  air  reaching  them,— -all  but  a  few,  some  of  which  I  now  produce. 

Within  the  building  were  also  found  the  following : — The  head  of  a 
male  figure,  the  fore-arm  of  a  female  figure,  and  part  of  a  leg,  below 
the  knee,  of  a  female  figure — all  life-size,  and  finely  executed  in  the 
sandstone  of  the  district.  Also  a  fragment  of  an  inscribed  tablet  (de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Bruce),  and  a  large  square  stone,  3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  by  I  ft. 
4  in.,  with  an  ornamental  moulding  at  top,  and  a  cavity  cut  out  beneath. 
The  space  within  the  walls  of  the  building  was  covered  at  some  depth 
below  the  surface  with  a  thick  layer  of  sand.  At  several  points  above 
this  sand  there  were  indications  of  fire ;  and  a  large  beam,  charred  and 
almost  eaten  away  with  decay,  was  found  below  the  surface.  Many 
fragments  of  thick  red  tile  were  also  found.  The  walls  were  set  upon 
good  concrete  foundations  They  were  well  bmlt  with  mortar,  and  the 
stones  rough  squared  and  dressed.  The  comer  stones  were  fine  dressed 
and  carefully  squared,  and  there  is  evidence  of  an  entrance  having 
existed  in  the  middle  of  the  north  wall. 

Without  the  bmlding,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  ground,  have  been 
found^the  capital,  with  a  portion  of  the  shaft,  of  a  column ;  the  capital 
12  in.  square;  the  shaft  tapering  from  11  in.  to  8  J  in.  in  diameter;  the 
capital  has  deep  plain  mouldings ;  the  shaft  is  inscribed  s.  e.  v.  :  the 
capital  of  another  column,  measuring  8  in.  by  6  in ,  and  ornamentally 
sculptured :  a  base  stone,  1  ft.  11  in.  by  1  ft.  7  in.,  by  8  in.,  with  ogee 
moulding  on  the  upper  side :  another  moulded  capital  or  base  stone, 
1  ft.  11  in.  by  1  ft.  5  in.,  by  I  ft. :  and  at  a  point  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  a  stone  head,  rudely  sculptured  in  high  relief,  with  three  rays 
proceeding  from  it. — (this  head  has  apparently  been  built  in  or  set 
against  a  wall,  the  back  being  rough  cement) : — also  several  coins ; 
among  them  one  of  silver,  of  Severus,  a.d.  201,  in  the  ground 
within  the  limits  of  the  camp,  as  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Survey ;  one 
of  bronze,  of  U.  0.  LsBJianus,  a.d.  265 ;  one  of  Yespasian,  a.b.  76 ;  in 
the  paved  road  west  of  the  buildings,  others,  more  or  less  deSacedf  but 
no  doubt  decipherable  by  numismatists. 
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Outside  the  east  and  west  walls  of  the  building  first  described,  a 
little  apart  from  them,  and  nearly  but  not  quite  parallel,  have  been 
opened  out  two  lines  of  wall.  They  are  of  the  same  description  as  the 
former  but  less  regularly  built.  Whether  they  belong  to  adjacent 
buildings,  or  have  been  foundations  of  a  portico  running  round  the 
building,  or  what  else,  there  is  not  yet  evidence  enough  to  shew,  ^t 
a  depth  of  about  three  feet  generally  we  have  come  upon  a  paved  road, 
composed  of  small  stones,  between  six  and  twelve  inches  across,  care- 
fully packed  side  by  side  upon  a  thick  layer  of  cement.  The  stones 
have  been  grouted  with  lime,  and  the  road  has  been  carefully  made. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  stones  is  now  flat.  By  the  side  of  the  road 
flagging  stones  were  found  set  on  edge,  making,  with  a  bed  of  similar 
stones  between  them,  a  rude  tomb,  within  which  were  portions  of  an 
urn  containing  charred  bones.  Judging  from  what  we  have  laid  bai*e, 
the  general  direction  of  the  road  is  east  and  west,  and  it  appears  to  have 
passed  close  to  the  south  side  of  the  building  described.  It  must  also 
have  taken  a  turn  north,  as  we  find  it  again  west  of  the  building. 
Large  flags  have  been  found  bedded  flat  side  by  side.  Some  of  these 
flags  were  as  large  as  4  ft.  and  3  fb.,  and  all  from  2^  to  4  in.  thick,  and 
rough  dresaed,  flat  on  the  upper  side. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  a  simple  description  of  facts,  because  there 
are  members  of  this  Society  who  can  tell  us  the  most  that  is  to  be  made 
out  of  these  facts,  and  conjecture  will  be  of  most  value  coming  from 
them.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  get  sketches 
made  of  the  objects  mentioned,  but  I  shall  hope,  some  day,  in  more 
favourable  weather,  to  obtain  photographs  of  the  most  interesting  of 
them,  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  put  the  Society  in  possession  of  copies,  to 
be  placed  in  their  records  with  the  plan. 


ANNIVERSARY  MEETING,  2  FEBRUARY,  1863. 
J,  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.,  F.P,  in  the  Chair. 

Officers  and  CouyciL.  —  Patron:  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, K.G.  —  President :  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ravens  worth.  — 
Vice- Presidents :  Sir  Charles  M.  L.  Monck,  Bart ,  Sir  Walter  Calverley 
Trevelyan,  Uart.,  John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.,  and  John  Clayton,  Esq. 
—  Treasurer:  Robert  White,  Esq.  —  Secretaries:  Edward  Charlton, 
Esq,  M.D,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Collingwood  Bruce,  LL.D.  —  Council: 
The  Rev.  Edward  Hussey  Adamson ;  Messrs.  Robert  Richardson  Dees, 
William  Dickson,  John  Dobson,  and  Martin  Dunn ;  the  Rev.  James 
Everett;  Messrs.  John  Fenwick,  and  W.  Hylton  Dyer  Longstaffe, 
f Editor);  the  Rev.  James  Raine ;  and  Messrs.  Edward  Spoor,  Robert 
White,  and  William  Woodman.  —  Publisher :  Mr.  William  Dodd. 
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New  Members.  —  J/r.  Eugh  Clayton  ArfMtnmg^  Percy  Street,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. Mr.  Joseph  Brown  Eobaan,  Paradise^  near  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Pipe  Music. — Resolved^  that  active  measures  be  taken  to  oontinne  the 
research  after  the  ancient  Northumbrian  music,  which  has  been  so  ably 
commenced  by  the  late  Mr.  Kell.  The  following  presents  by  him  are 
on  the  table — the  rare  collection  by  Peacock  of  Tunes  for  the  Northum- 
brian Small  Pipes ;  a  good  sot  of  the  pipes ;  and  Topliffe's  Melodies  of 
the  Tyne  and  Wear.  All  the  papers  of  the  committee  under  his 
guidance,  and  two  manuscript  volumes  of  tunes  collected  by  them,  are 
also  before  the  meeting. 

Abvs  AI7])  Abmoub.  —  Besolvedf  that  an  ancient  cannon,  the  property 
of  the  Society,  be  exchanged  for  duplicates  in  the  Royal  Arsemd  at 
Woolwich,  it  being  wanted  to  complete  the  national  series  there.  It 
was  presented  in  1835. 

BoMAN  Lafibarittk  OF  THE  NoBTH. — Dr.  Bruco  being  engaged  in  the 
compilation  of  a  Lapidarium  of  the  Roman  Wall,  to  include  other  in- 
scriptions in  the  neighbourhood: — Resolved,  that  the  Council  be 
requested  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  best  means  of  securing  to  this 
Society  the  credit  of  the  publication  of  Dr.  Bruce's  forthcoming  work, 
without  risking  any  undue  pressure  upon  the  Society's  funds. 

Sib  Thomas  Moee. — The  Rev.  J.  Reck  presents  the  impressions  of  two 
seals ;  the  first  with  leafy  mantling,  the  second  and  smaller  one  with  the 
manding  customary  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

1.  SIGLLV'  .    T.  MOBE    .   EftVITIS  .    AVBATI    .    SlTBTHESAVBABn    .    ANGL'    . 

Arms.  I,  4.  A  chevron  engrailed  between  three  cocks.  2,  3.  Between 
three  unicorns'  heads  erased,  a  chevron  charged  with  three  roundels. 
CresL — A  Moor's  head  in  profile. 

2.  CHBISTIAKO  CATHOLico  A — MOBE  .  Arms.  1,  4,  Same  paternal  coat 
as  above.     2,  3.  Three  lions  rampant.     Crest.  A  cock. 

Donations  of  Books.  —  From  Mr.  Joseph  Watson.  Some  Account 
of  the  Pedigree  of  the  Forsters  of  Cold  Hesledon,  co.  pal.,  by  Joseph 
Foster.  Simderland  1862.  —  From  Mr.  TFm.  Adamson.  A  volume  of 
the  Cumberland  Pacquet,  published  at  Whitehaven,  1776  to  1783.  — 
From  the  Kilkenny  Arch<Bological  Society.  Their  Transactions,  Vol.  IV. 
No.  38. 


FIFTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Council  on  this  occasion  is  anxious  to  remind  the  members  that  the 
Society  has  now  attained  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  existence.  There  are 
few  societies  of  any  kind  in  England  which  can  boast  of  so  long  a  period 
of  activity,  and  still  loss  can  this  be  said  of  those  devoted  to  archseology. 
This  Society,  however,  which  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first, 
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association  for  the  study  of  antiquities  founded  in  the  provinces,  has  not 
only  existed  for  the  period  of  fifty  years,  but  at  the  close  of  that  period 
it  may  be  said  to  exhibit  more  signs  of  vitality  than  at  any  former 
period  of  its  existence.  Your  Council  is  of  opinion  that  this  era  should 
be  distinguished  by  some  act  on  the  part  of  the  Society  which  shall 
stamp  it  not  only  as  the  jubilee  year,  but  also  as  the  time  when  some 
great  and  lasting  improvement  was  effected.  A  year  or  two  ago  the 
ground  to  the  north  of  the  railway  arches  was  purchased  by  the 
Society,  with  the  view  of  erecting  thereon  a  new  museum,  to  contain  the 
ever- increasing  collections,  and  to  afford  thait  amount  of  light  to  the 
different  antiquities  as  to  render  their  inspection  easy  and  advantageous 
to  the  public.  The  Council  regrets  that  the  ^nds  subscribed  only 
enable  the  Society  to  purchase  the  ground,  and  that  the  erection  of  the 
museum  has  been  consequently  delayed ;  but  there  is  now  every  pros- 
pect that  an  excellent  museum  will  be  provided  on  the  spot  for  the 
collections,  and  that  at  a  comparatively  very  trifling  cost  or  risk  to  the 
Society.  The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  present  year  is  the  most 
appropriate  of  all  fcr  commencing  this  building,  and  that  for  this  purpose 
every  exertion  should  be  used;  and  that  tlie  time  of  year  to  be  selected 
should  be  that  of  the  meeting  of  the  Eritish  Association  in  this  town, 
in  August  next.  The  study  of  archoDology  has  now  risen  to  the  rank  of 
a  science,  and  among  the  many  scientific  men  assembled  here  on  that 
great  occasion  irom  all  parts  of  Europe,  there  will  be  many,  no  doubt, 
who  will  be  most  glad  to  take  apart  in  the  jubilee  festival  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  nineteenth  part  of  the  new  issue  of 
the  "  Archffiologia  JEliana  *'  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  members, 
and  the  Council  trusts  that  it  will  not  be  found  inferior  to  any 
of  its  predecessors.  The  essay  on  the  Corbridge  Lanx,  by  the  noble 
President  of  the  Society,  is  alike  distinguished  for  critical  acumen  and 
sound  classical  learning ;  while  the  valuable  paper,  by  Mr.  Clayton,  on 
the  Bridge  at  Cilumum,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
contributiona  During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  sustained  severe 
loss  in  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Matthew  Wheatley,  the  treasurer,  and  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Kell,  of  Gateshead.  Mr.  Wheatley  never  contributed  to  the 
Transactions,  but  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society, 
and  was  a  most  regular  attendant.  Mr.  Kell's  loss  will  be  deeply 
regretted  by  all,  as  he  was  ever  ready  to  aid  the  progress  of  archaeolo- 
gical research.  The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Thorp,  the  Warden  of 
Durham  University,  has  likewise  been  taken  from  among  us  during  the 
past  year.  Dr.  Thorp  was  an  early  member  of  the  Society,  and  ever 
took  an  interest  in  archaeology,  preserving  in  his  garden  at  Eyton  two 
or  three  of  the  choicest  inscribed  altars  from  the  Eoman  Wall.    Mr. 

VOD.  VI.  2  b 
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Bobert  White  has  kindly  undertaken  temporarily  the  duties  of  the 
Treasurer,  and  he  will  this  day  lay  before  the  Society  a  statement  of  its 
financial  condition.  Mr.  Dodd  has  now  finished  the  catalogue  of  the 
books  in  the  Society's  library,  and  it  is  intended  that  this  catalogue 
shall  be  immediately  printed  for  distribution  to  the  members.  The 
number  of  new  members  elected  during  the  past  year  has  been  twelve. 


MONTHLY  MEETING,  4  MARCH,  186S. 

John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.,   F.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

DoKATioKS  OP  Books.-— 'From  the  Author,  The  History  of  Blyth*  co. 
Korthumberland,  by  J.  Wallace.  —  IVom  the  Archcohgical  Institute, 
The  Archaeological  Journal,  No.  75.  —  From  the  Royal  University  of 
Christiania.  Norske  Fornleoninger,  af  N.  Nicolaysen,  Part  I. :  Ordbog 
over  det  gamle  Norske  Sprog,  af  Johan  Fritznee,  two  parts :  XJrda  et 
Korsk  AntiquariskTidssknft,  nine  parts :  Foreminger  Til.  Iforske  Fomds- 
mud,  Bevaring,  1862  :  Norske  Brygminger  fra  Forliden,  3*"  Hefte.  — 
lYom  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society.  Their  Collections,  Vol.  XIV.  — 
From  the  Wiltshire  Archaological  Society.  Their  Magazine,  nearly  com- 
plete. —  From  Mr.  William  Dohson,  Preston.  History  of  the  Preston 
GuUd,  and  an  Account  of  the  Celebration  of  the  Preston  Guild  of  1862. 

The  Oole  Sheine.  —  The  Chairman  calls  attention  to  the  three- 
panelled  altar  picture  which  formerly  belonged  to  this  little  chantry, 
and  is  now  exhibited  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Wilson,  its  present 
possessor.  It  is  fully  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Architectural 
and  Archeeological  b)Ociety  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  p.  27.  It 
may  be  observed  that,  although  in  the  deplorable  alteration  perpe- 
trated at  Hexham  Abbey  Church,  the  Ogle  shrine  has  been  swept  horn 
its  position,  the  parclose  screen  has  been  preserved,  and  that  the  roof 
presented  a  curious  heraldric  difference ;  the  Ogle  crescent  being  repre- 
sented as  white  on  red,  instead  of  red  on  white  as  in  the  arms.  This 
roof,  as  a  piece  of  carpentry,  would  probably  put  modem  Hexham  to 
the  blush.  It  is  (rather,  was)  a  most  skilful  piece  of  carpentry,  each 
board  being  framed  with  an  acute  mortice,  and  the  companion  wiUi  a 
suitable  and  close-fitting  point.  In  other  respects,  it  must  be  owned 
that,  both  in  painting  and  carving,  the  remains  of  the  shrine  are  rather 
barbarous,  a  not  unusual  characteristic  of  works  of  the  15th  century. 


NOTES  ON  THE  REV.  JOHN  HORSLEY. 
Bt  John  Hodgsoit  Hinde,  Esa. 

Amonost  the  antiquaries  of  the  North  of  England,  the  name  of 
Horsley  must  ever  stand  pre-eminent,  and  a  very  natural  curiosity  exists 
to  know  something  of  the  incidents  of  his  life.    His  biography  has^ 
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accordingly,  occnipied  the  attention  of  two  gentlemen  well  known  in 
this  locality,  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Turner,  and  the  late  Rev.  John  Hodg- 
son, to  hoth  of  whom  we  are  indebted  for  particulars  respecting  him, 
which,  but  for  their  investigation,  would  probably  have  passed  into 
oblivion.  A  third  essay  on  the  same  subject  has  recently  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Tate,  of  Alnwick ;  but  this  is  rather  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  facts  collected  by  his  predecessors  than  a  contribution  of 
new  materials ;  and  after  all  which  has  been  done,  our  information  is 
stall  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  over  the 
ground  which  has  been  trod  by  the  three  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  or  to  offer  to  this  Society  any  detailed  memoir,  but  simply  to 
present  such  notices  as  I  am  able  to  add  to  those  which  have  already 
been  made  public,  under  the  impression  that,  where  so  little  is  known, 
no  incident,  however  trivial,  which  can  be  recovered,  should  be  suffered 
to  remain  unrecorded.  The  birth-place  and  parentage  of  Horsley  are 
both  uncertain,  nor  am  I  able  conclusively  to  determine  either ;  but  I 
will  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  rest  my  opinion  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Newcastle.  I  have  heard  the  late  Mr.  John  Thompson,  of  Korthum- 
berland  Street,  whose  Mher  was  a  contemporary  of  Horsley,  and  a  man 
of  kindred  pursuits,  both  having  gained  distinction  bb  lecturers  on 
astronomical  and  mathematical  subjects,  speak  of  him  as  a  Newcastle 
man,  coupling  his  name  with  those  of  Bourne,  the  historian  of  this 
town,  and  Avison,  the  author  of  the  essay  on  musical  expression,  as 
having  all  been  tailors'  sons.  I  should  not  have  founded  anything  on 
my  recollection  of  a  conversation  forty  years  ago,- had  1  not  met  with 
some  confirmatory  evidence.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
there  was  certainly  a  family  of  Horsleys  resident  in  Newcastle,  who 
were  members  of  the  Tailors'  Company.  Charles  Horsley,  of  this  family, 
resided  in  Westgate  Street,  being  himself  the  proprietor  of  the  house  in 
which  he  lived,  and  of  a  house  adjoining,  as  appears  from  a  list  in  my 
possession  of  owners  and  occupiers  of  property  in  the  parish  of  St.  John 
in  1726.  In  1722,  he  votod  at  the  contested  election  for  the  County  of 
Northumberland,  in  right  of  his  interest  in  the  freehold  coal-mines  at 
Elswick,  jointly  with  George  Ledgard  and  Robert  Cay.  Now,  we 
know  that  the  Ledgards  were  near  relations  of  our  Horsley,  and  the 
Cays  his  most  intimate  friends;  and  it  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  the 
association  of  both  these  names  with  Charles  Horsley,  was  entirely 
fortuitous,  and  that  there  was  no  relationship  between  the  latter  and  the 
subject  of  this  notice.  The  Ledgards  had  been  connected  with  Elswick 
Colliery  for  fifty  years  previous,  but  I  do  not  find  the  name  of  Cay  or 
Horsley  as  a  proprietor  at  an  earlier  period,  which  leads  me  to  infer  that 
Hkej  derived  their  interest  throBgh  the  Ledgard  family.    Charles  Horsley 
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sorvived  our  author,  as  his  name  occurs^  with  that  of  Charles  Avison, 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Tailors'  Company  who  poUed  at  the  New- 
castle election  in  1734;  but  not  in  the  succeeding  contest  in  1741. 
This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  he  was  the  father  of 
John  Horsley,  as,  if  the  latter  had  been  living  in  1 784,  he  would  not 
then  have  been  fifty.  That  Horsley's  parents  resided  in  Newcastle,  and 
not,  as  has  been  supposed,  in  the  vicinity  of  Morpeth,  is  further  probable, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  of 
Newcastle  at  a  time  when  a  similar  institution  existed  in  good  repute 
at  Morpeth.  It  is  singular  that  neither  Mr.  Turner  nor  Mr.  Hodgson 
speak  with  certainty  of  the  place  where  he  was  educated.  The  former 
says  : — "  It  is  understood  that  he  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Grammar  School  at  Newcastle;"  and  Mr.  Hodgson  adds  nothing  in 
corroboration.  "Wo  have,  however,  the  testimony  of  his  contempoitiry 
Bourne,  which  I  may  quote  as  conclusive  on  the  subject.  "Mr. 
Horsley,  of  Morpeth,  who  died  a  few  months  ago,  a  little  before  the 
publishing  of  his  'Britannia  Bomana,'  was  of  the  public  Grammar 
School  of  this  town,  and  afterwards  studied  in  one  of  the  Scotch  colleges. 
He  was  Master  of  Arts,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  equally  knowing  with  any  of  his  time  in  the  British 
Roman  Antiquities."  Ajiother  contemporary,  Drake,  who  draws  freely 
from  the  '*  Britannia  Romana"  in  his  '^  Eboracum,"  speaks  of  its 
author  as  "  having  taken  more  than  ordinary  pains  to  ascertain  the 
stations,  ad  lineam  Valh,  and  the  north  of  England,  where  he  lived," 
but  gives  no  more  precise  information  respecting  him.  Mr.  Tate  quotes 
Callamy's  Memoirs  to  show  that  Horsley  was  settled  in  Morpeth  as  a 
Presbyterian  minister  as  early  as  1709.  Mr.  Hodgson,  however,  is  of 
opinion  that  up  to  1721,  at  which  time  he  resided  in  Widdrington,  he 
had  not  received  ordination,  but  preached  as  a  licentiate.  This  was 
probably  the  case  up  to  a  later  period ;  for  during  his  sojourn  at  Wid- 
drington, which  extended  to  1723,  he  certainly  followed  a  secular 
employment  as  agent  to  the  York  Buildings  Company,  who  had  con- 
tracted to  purchase,  and  were  then  in  possession  of  the  Widdrington 
estates.  I  find  referenced  to  him  in  this  capacity  in  advertisements  in 
the  Newcastle  Courant  of  that  date,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  himself  has 
printed  some  particulars  amongst  the  'Widdrington  Miscellanea'  in 
his  history,  which  refer  to  the  rental  "  as  improved  by  Mr.  Horsley  in 
1721."  These  improvements  appear  to  have  included  disparking  and 
disforesting  the  demesnes,  as  some  of  the  advertisements  refer  to  the 
sale  of  timber,  and  of  deer-skins.  Mr.  Hodgson  has  transcribed  a  note 
by  Spearman  relative  to  Horsley  from  his  copy  of  Hutchinson's  History 
of  Northumberland.    I  transcribe  a  somewhat  more  extended  notice  from 
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a  similarly  annotated  copy  of  the  octayo  edition  of  Mackenzie  and  Dent's 
History  by  the  same  hand : — '*  The  Bev.  John  Horsley  kept  an  academy 
in  Morpeth,  where  the  Rev.  Newton  Ogle,  afterwards  Dean  of  Win- 
chester, and  others,  had  their  education.  He  was  a  man  of  polished 
manners,  as  well  as  great  learning,  attached  to  his  reHgions  principles, 
without  bigotry,  and  universally  respected.  He  died  possessed  of  a  good 
fortune,  leaying  an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  who  married  Samuel  Hal- 
lowell,  almost  the  first  surgeon  of  eminence  in  Newcastle.  6he  inherited 
her  father's  love  of  learning,  and  is  said  to  have  injured  her  health,  and 
shortened  her  Hfe,  by  her  nightly  contemplations  of  the  stars.  She  left  a 
son,  Samuel,  educated  for  his  father's  profession,  who  died  when  a  student 
in  Edinburgh,  and  a  daughter  who  married  ^-Walker,  of  Leeds,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Thos.  Walker,  of  Wylam,  Northumberland,  where  he  had  a  good  ' 
estate,  and  from  his  wife  above- uamed  valuable  sheep  lands  in  the  hill 
country  towards  Scotland.  Hallowell,  senior,  to  his  second  wife  married  a 
sister  of  — Button,  of  Newcastle,  merchant.  By  her  he  had  no  family." 
Mr.  Hodgson  has  noted  that  Spearman  is  in  error  in  stating  that  Horsley 
left  an  only  child ;  whereas,  in  addition  to  Mrs.  Hallowell,  he  had  an- 
other daughter  married  to  Mr.  E.  Randall,  besides  a  son,  who,  we  find 
on  other  authority,  was  apprenticed  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hallo- 
well, as  a  surgeon.  His  Mend,  Professor  Ward,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Cary, 
Bishop  of  Glonfert,  which  has  been  recently  printed,  says  that  he  left  a 
numerous  family.  Horsley's  earliest  published  work  is  advertised  in 
the  Newcastle  Courant,  of  October  5,  1728.  "Vows  in  Trouble;  or  a 
plain  and  practical  discourse  concerning  the  nature  of  Yows  made  in 
Trouble,  and  of  the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  a  faithful  perfor- 
mance of  them.  By  John  Horsley,  A.M.  London:  Printed  for  A. 
Ford,  and  sold  by  R.  Akenkead,  Bookseller,  on  the  Bridge,  Newcastle. 
Price,  stitched,  9d."  His  lectures  at  Morpeth,  of  which  the  advertise- 
ment has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  commenced  on  the  15th  of  May, 
1731 ;  and  these  were  repeated  in  Newcastle  "  at  the  request  of  some 
gentlemen."  In  a  preliminary  advertisement,  July,  3,  1731,  he  states 
that  "  They  will  begin  in  a  little  time,  and  be  finished  in  five  weeks,  if 
the  company  think  fit  to  attend  five  times  each  week."  On  the  31st  of 
the  same  month,  he  further  announces  that  "  The  course  of  experi- 
ments lately  advertised  in  this  paper,  begins  (God  willing)  at  Mr. 
Prior's  house,  at  the  head  of  the  Tuthill  Stairs,  on  Monday,  the  23rd  of 
August,  at  6  in  the  evening ;  when  the  times  of  meeting  afterwards, 
and  other  circumstances,  shall  be  adjusted  and  settled  to  the  satisfEustion 
of  all  those  that  design  to  attend."  The  charge  to  the  whole  course  was 
a  guinea  and  a  half,  as  at  Morpeth.  The  following  winter  Mr.  Horsley 
undertook  two  more  courses  of  lectures  in  Newcastle,  at  Mr.  Prior's 
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sammer-lioase,  at  the  foot  of  Weetgate, — the  fint  on  astronomy,  in  ten 
lectnree,  commencing  on  the  13th  of  December;  the  second  on  natnral 
philosophy,  in  five,  conunencing  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  January,  1732. 
The  admission  to  the  astronomical  course  was  one  guinea,  in  addition  to  a 
payment  of  half-a-crown  to  Mr.  Prior,  "for  preparing  acontrivance  to  ren- 
der the  conception  of  these  things  easy  and  clear,  by  shewing  them  to  the 
eye.''  These  mechanical  contriyances,  not  yet  known  by  the  name  of 
orreries,  were  then  in  their  infancy,  and  Mr.  Prior,  who  prepared  this, 
was  a  man  of  very  great  ingenuity.  He  was  assay-master  at  Newcastle, 
and  when  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  provincial  assay  offices,  he 
was  examined  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  very  highly  com- 
mended in  their  report.  The  second  series  exhibited  the  principal  ex- 
periments which  were  comprised  in  the  more  extended  course  delivered 
the  previous  summer,  and  "  were  chiefly  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
some  who  paid  the  whole  subscription  on  the  last  occasion,  and  yet 
were  necessarily  absent  from  a  great  part  of  the  course."  These,  in  a 
spirit  of  very  creditable  liberality,  were  admitted  gratis,  the  charge  to 
others  being  half-a-goinea  for  the  course,  or  half-a-crown  for  a  single 
lecture.  There  is  a  melancholy  significance,  almost  prophetic,  in  the 
qualification  with  which  Horsley  reverently  announces  his  lectures  to 
commence  ''  GK>d  willing.'*  He  was  indeed  permitted  to  conomence 
and  to  complete  both  courses,  but  within  a  week  of  their  conclusion  he 
had  ceased  to  exist.  His  last  lecture  was  delivered  on  the  7th  or  8th 
of  January,  and  he  died  on  the  12th,  being,  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Ward,  *•  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  taken  off  by  an  apoplexy."  Mr. 
Hodgson  notices  that  Mr.  Turner  erroneously  ascribes  his  death  to  the 
12th  of  the  previous  December,  whereas  the  dedication  to  the  "Britannia 
Komana"  is  dated  January  2,  173J.  The  original  error,  however,  does 
not  rest  with  Mr.  Tumor,  but  is  found  in  the  contemporary  record  of 
his  death  in  the  Newcastle  Courant  of  January  16,  as  follows :—"  Mor- 
peth, December  12.  This  day,  died  here,  Mr.  John  Horsley,  A.M., 
and  F.R.S.  He  was  a  great  and  eminent  mathematician,  and  mnch 
esteemed  by  all  that  had  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance.''  Here 
December  12  is  obviously  printed  in  mistake  for  January  12.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  us  that  his  reputation  is  here  based  on  his  mathematical 
acquirements,  but  we  must  remember  that  he  had  distinguished  himself 
as  a  man  of  science,  not  only  by  his  lectures,  but  by  his  communica- 
tions to  the  Royal  Society,  whilst  the  "  Britannia  Komana"  was  yet 
unpublished ;  and  his  rare  antiquarian  learning  Was  known  only  to  a 
few  persons  of  kindred  pursuits,  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  cor- 
responding. A  few  months  later,  as  we  learn  from  Bourne,  his  fame  as 
a  natural  philosopher  was  eclipsed  by  his  celebrity  as  an  antiquarian. 
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In  the  '< QonUeman's  Magazine/'  for  1732,  the  "Britannia  Eomana" 
is  announced  as  having  been  published  on  the  5th  of  April ;  but  it  had 
been  advertised,  in  the  Newcastle  Courant  of  April  1,  as  ''just  pub- 
lished/' with  an  intimation  that  ''  those  who  have  promised  or  intend 
to  take  books  of  the  author's  widow  and  family,  are  desired  to  send 
notice  to  Mr.  Eobert  Cay,  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  N.B. — There  are 
some  printed  upon  large  paper."  Horsley's  "  set  of  mechanical,  hy- 
drostatical,  optical,  and  pneumatical  instruments"  were  never  brought 
home  after  his  last  course  of  lectures,  but  remained  at  Mr.  Prior's  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  were  advertised  to  be  sold  there,  together  or  in 
parcels,  on  Thursday,  the  29th  March,  1733.  His  books  were,  at  the 
same  time,  advei-tised  to  be  sold  by  auction  at  his  late  dwelling-house 
in  Morpeth,  on  the  4th  of  April  following.  Mrs.  Horsley  still  occupied 
the  house,  which  was  advertised  to  be  let  from  the  following  Whitsun- 
day, with  a  reference  to  Mr.  Thomas  Shipley,  Morpeth.  It  is  described 
as  containing  ten  fire  rooms,  with  a  good  cellar,  stable,  brewhouse, 
garden,  and  other  conveniences.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  Horsley 
died  a  victim  to  his  Labours  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  to  his  too  close 
application  to  his  great  antiquarian  work,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  matter 
for  sorrowful  reflection ;  but  I  find  no  evidence  that  he  was  subjected,  as 
Mr.  Hodgson  supposes,  to  neglect  during  his  lifetime,  or  his  family  to 
penury  after  his  decease.  Ho  had  a  recognition  of  his  high  scientiflc 
attainments  in  his  admission  to  the  Boyal  Society ;  a  distinction  not  then 
lightly  conferred.  He  enjoyed  a  good  social  position.  His  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  an  eminent  professor  of  his  own  university ;  and  he  was 
admitted  to  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Gale,  of  Scruton,  and  Professor 
Ward,  and  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Mr.  CollingRTood,  the  Recorder 
of  Newcastle.  His  school  seems  to  have  been  a  flourishing  one,  and 
little  prejudiced  by  his  position  as  a  dissenting  minister,  numbering  as 
he  did  amongst  his  pupils  at  least  one  who  was  intended  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  destined  to  attain  no  mean  rank  in  it. 
We  may  attach  what  weight  we  please  to  Mr.  Spearman's  assertion  that 
he  died  possessed  of  a  good  fortune.  Tlie  publication  of  the  ''  Britan- 
nia Bomana"  may  have  pressed  heavily  on  his  finances,  and  the  sale  of 
copies  of  so  large  a  work  may  have  been  an  object  to  his  widow  and 
family ;  but,  undoubtedly,  they  were  never  in  circumstances  of  difficulty 
or  destitution.  Had  such  been  the  case,  the  books  and  philosophical 
apparatus,  which  were  no  longer  required,  would  at  once  have  been 
turned  into  money ;  and  the  large  house,  no  longer  used  as  an  academy, 
would  at  once  have  been  vacated.  But  all  were  retained  considerably 
more  than  a  year  after  his  decease.  Neither,  if  he  had  lived,  would  he 
have  had  cause  for  disappointment  with  that  reception  given  to  the 
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work  on  which  his  fame  reets.  Such  a  work,  even  at  the  present  day, 
cannot  pretend  to  the  sort  of  popularity  which  waits  on  the  fashionahle 
novelist  or  the  hrilliant  historian ;  hut  if  to  he  at  once  received  as  the 
highest  authority  on  antiquarian  suhjects  is  the  legitimate  amhition  of 
an  antiquarian  writer,  such  certainly  was  the  success  of  the  *^  Britannia 
Bomana." 


ADDITIONAL  REMARKS. 

The  Editor  was  in  hopes  that  Horsley's  statement^  at  p.  207  of  his 
great  work,  that  John  Cosyn,  of  N'ewcastle,  was  his  great  uncle,  might 
have  led  to  his  ancestry.  This  puritanic  alderman's  will  has  heen  exam- 
ined, and  search  made  for  those  of  his  two  nephews  of  the  name  of 
Horsley,  hut  without  success.  The  double  connection  is  provoking,  and 
no  certain  pedigree  can  yet  be  constructed.  The  truth  will,  perhaps, 
be  elicited  through  the  Ledgards.  If  the  Cays  took  under  that  family, 
there  is  probably  another  double  alliance,  as  Cosyn' s  daughter  Ann  was 
the  wife  of  Robert  Kay.  Another,  named  Peace,  was  the  spouse  of 
George  Morton,  whose  name  was  placed  below  Cosyn' s  in  the  monu- 
mental inscriptions  at  All  Saints'  Church.  Something  of  the  faith  and 
politics  of  the  old  draper  may  be  seen  in  Bourne ;  and  Horsley's  opinion 
that  he  had  arranged  the  Roman  remains  at  his  new  mansion  of  Coasins's 
house,  (hodie  Carville,  near  Wallsend),  will  be  found  in  the  passage  of 
the  **  Britannia  Romana"  already  referred  to.  Although  the  paternal 
spring  of  the  author  may  yet  iUude  us,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  acquainted 
with  some  means  of  his  instruction  in  the  phases  of  religion  and  archse- 
ology  to  which  he  attached  himself. 

It  may  assist  the  future  enquirer  if  the  result  of  the  present  investi- 
gations are  given  in  tables  below.  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary 
to  give  the  York  Horsleys,  to  whom  Mr.  Hunter  thought  our  antiquary 
W£is  related.  Some  collections  as  to  them  have  been  made,  but  the 
current  of  their  names  gives  no  colour  to  the  Yorkshire  antiquary's 
theory — and  the  school  of  theology  in  which  John  Horsley  was  educated 
is  sufficient  reason  for  his  participation  in  Lady  Horsley's  liberality, 
even  from  the  commencement  in  1708.  Had  the  names  been  more 
favourable,  the  relationship  to  Cosyn  would  not  have  been  adverse  to 
Mr.  Hunter's  theory,  as  Edward  Cosyn,  his  father,  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  "West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  John  leaving  a 
legacy  to  the  poor  of  Bradford,  his  '*  native  place."  Edward  Cosyn — 
(this  is  the  autographic  orthography) —  was  apprenticed,  obviously  late 
in  Hfe,  to  a  I^ewcastle  baker  and  brewer.     After  setting  up  in  that 
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btiBineflB  himeelfy  and  standing  by  the  popular  party,  he  died,  and  was 
buried  at  All  Saints'  in  1645.  Among  his  oontemporaries  was  Qeorge 
Horsley,  a  barber  chirurgeon,  among  whose  issue  was  Jane,  baptized  at 
All  Saints'  in  1614,  Peter  in  1623,  and  two  Georges  in  1630  and  1635. 
Jane  was  mairied  in  1632  at  the  sam^  church  to  the  above  John  Cosyn, 
and  in  the  same  year  Peter  entered  the  Barl&r  Chirurgeons^  Company 
by  patrimony.  In  1647  and  1648  Mary  and  Qeorge,  the  children  of 
Peter  Horsley,  master  and  mariner^  were  baptized  at  All  Saints.  In 
1662  John  Cosyn  died,  and  his  gravestone  gave  the  impalement  of  three 
horse's  heads  for  Horsley.  His  will  was  made  in  the  preceding  year. 
His  wife  was  still  living,  and  her  relations  seem  to  have  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  over  him,  as  George  the  son  of  Peter  Hoisley,  ''my 
wife's  brother,"  ranks  next  to  the  testator's  own  issue  and  before  his 


I.  THE  TAIL0E8.    [See  next  page.^ 


John  Honley,  mariner, —  ^ 
Newcastle. 


Cathbert  Horsley  of  Button^  co.  Nd.  ^  •  • . . 
Bv  a  eoio.'Cidence,  Mr.  Hallowell, 
Horsley's  son-in-law,  married  a 
Miss  Batton  of  Newcastle  for  his 
second  wife. 


Charles, 
bap. 18 
Sept. 
1608. 


Thomas  Horslevi  bap.  7  April,  1607,  "^  Elizabeth   Cosyn,  n  Oswold  Hors- 


f^resumed  to  be  the  Thomas  Hors- 
eay  who  was  apprenticed  to  John 
Hall,  barber  chirurgeon,  19  June, 
1627.  He  was  admitted  to  his 
freedom,  13  May,  1633.  In  1650, 
Bobert  Harbottie  departed  his  ser- 
vice and  stole  his  indenture  and 
good  part  of  15/. 


daughter  of  £d- 
waM,  and  sister 
of  John  Cosyn  of 
Newcastle,  who 
mentions  her  and 
her  son  in  his 
wiU  in  1661. 


ley,  appren- 
ticed toHum* 
phrey  Hun- 
ter, tailor,  29 

September, 

1624., 


X....- 


1 


Charles  Horsley,    John  Horsley,  son  of  Thos.  Jonas       George  Hors-    Charles, 

apprenticed  to       Hor(>ley    of    Newcastle.  Horsley,      ley,   appren-     Horsley, 

his   father,    14      C^-^*    Another   Thomas  mention-      ticed   to  his      appren- 

June,  1652.           Horsley,  distinct  from  the  ed   in        father,  8  Oct      ticed  to 

barber,    as    it    seemeth,  John         1638,  marked         his 

was    married    to     Jane  Cosyn's           "mort":         father, 

Hoorc  in  April,  1651,  and  will,          bur.  19  July,      6    May, 

on    22    March,    1651-2,  166U               1640.             1656.  ^ 

Peter,   son    of    Thomas  | 

Horsley,  miller,  was  bap-  ■ 

tized]    He  was  appren-  I 

ticed  to  James  Purvis  of  { 
Newcastle,  tailor,  5  De- 
cember,   1671,   admitted 
to  his  freedom,  3  October, 
1681,  and  buried  4  July, 

1708.  (TaUors*  Books.),^  j 

JoHX  HoBSLEY,  the  antiquary,  stated  to  haye  been  bom  in  1685.i^ 

George  Horsley,  apprenticed  to  Samuel  Halliwell,  barber  chimrgeon,  23  Deo.  178S, 

*«*  Charles  Horsley  and  Manr  Wouldhaye,  married  at  St.  Andrew's,  7  Sept  1679* 
Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charlei  Hersley,  baptised  there  20  Aug.»  1694. 
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own  relat^  ns.  Maxjf  Peter's  other  child  is  also  mentioned.  But  he 
also  leH'  i  a  couple  of  Bhillingsper  week  to  his  sister  EliMohsih  SorsUy, 
and  £;'  0.  to  her  son  Jonas  Sorsley,  in  case  of  the  testator's  nephew 
Edward  Gosyn  dying  under  age,  accordiDg  to  the  will  of  his  (Edward's) 
lather  Thomas  Cosyn.  80  that  John  Gosyn's  sister  also  married  a 
Horsley,  and  he  would  be  great  uncle  in  blood  to  any  issue  of  her 
children,  and  great  uncle  by  marriage  to  those  of  George,  his  wife's 
nephew. 

Jonas  has  not  been  traced.  If  it  is  considered  that  the  sole  mention 
of  him  leads  to  the  inference  that  he  was  the  only  child,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  matter.  But  this  conclusion  is  hardly  justified.  Oewge 
and  bather  ehirurgeoni  the  name  and  occupation  of  Horsley's  son, 
are  found  in  two  families  of  Horsley  in  Kewcastie.  To  one  we  may 
tack  what  Mr.  Hinde  heard  from  a  person  entitied  to  be  heard,  that  our 
antiquary  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  the  name  of  John,  With  this 
premise,  I  have  given  the  two  schemes  below  the  text  under  the 
heads  of  ''the  Tailors"  and  ''Barber  Chirurgeons."  The  registers 
indicated  are  aU  at  All  Saints',  except  where  otherwise  noted. 


II.  THE  BARBER  GHIRITRGEONS. 
George  Horaley'of  New- Y  Anne  Andrew,  married   to^Isabell  Dodds,  married  to 


oasUe-on-Tyne,  barber 
ohirurgeon. 


Jane  s 
bap.  10 
April, 

1614, 

married 

80  Oct. 

1632. 


George  Horsley, 
1613. 


24  Got, 


George  Horsley,  12  Aug., 

1627.B 


JohnCoe3m, 
of  Newcas- 
tle, draper, 
died  21 
March, 
1661,  M. 
AU  Saints. 
Arms,  Sr- 

mtfM,  a 
tntVTon  $1^ 

graUed, 

Impaling, 

Three 

Sorsee 


. .. — I  »  I  1 

Ailet,  bur.  21 

Apr.  1615. 
Anne,  bap.  20 

Oct  1616,  bu. 

9  July,  1618. 
Ralph,  bap.  19, 

bur.  21  April, 

1618. 
Robert,  bap.  24 

Mar.    1621-2, 

bur.  24  May, 

1622. 


eraeed. 


Peter  Horsley, 

baptized  6 
July,1863,en- 
tered  a  barber 
chiruT^geon  by 
patrimony    1 
June,     1632. 
He  had  two 
children,  Geov 
and  Mary  un* 
der  asein 
1661,  being 
then  mention- 
ed in  Cosyn^s 
will. 
Peter  Hors- 
ley,  master 
and   mariner. 


Elizabeth, 
bap  6  Got. 
1625. 
Michael, 
buried  29 
Sep.  1626. 


AnSi,     bap, 
June,  1628. 

Geoige,  bap.  25 
Nov.  1630, 

Mary,  bap.  80 
April,  1633. 

George,  bap.  9 
July,  1685,  aU 
mentioned  as 
children  of  the 
barber  durur- 
geon. 


•  1 


George  Hortley,  bap.  17  Mar.,  1647-8.  tr'Marnret  Horsley,  widdow,  bur. 

George    Horsley,    bur.  in    St.    Andrew's  |    in  the  North  Alio,  St  Andrews, 
church,  15th  Jan.,  16S8-9.  j    7  Not.  1699. 


John  Hobslbt  the  Antiquary,  bom  0.  1685,  died  at  Morpeth,  12  Jan.,  1731-2 
Ckoive  liorsley,  apprenticed  to  Samuel  Halliwell,  Barber  Ohinvgeoo, 


Otbsn. 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  1  APRIL,  1868. 
Tkoma9  Baker,  Eiq.,  in  the  Chair. 

DowATioirs  OP  Books. — Drom  the  Historieal  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheehire.  Their  TransactionB,  Vol.  xiv.,  session,  1861-2.  —  From  the 
Canadian  Institute.  The  Canadian  Journal,  K.  S.,  l^o.  43. 

New  Membsb. — Mr.  Michael    Thomas   MorraU,  Balmoral  House, 
Vatlock  Bank,  Derbyahire. 


ROMAN  DOVEE. 

Mb.  Glbitbht  Tjltb,  of  Dover,  throngh  Mr.  Radford,  of  Ghiteshead, 
has  presented  a  large  pieoe  of  Roman  tile,  and  exhibited  explanatory 
drawings  and  a  photogram  of  the  locus.  The  tile  was  of  the  kind 
found  in  hypocausts,  but  larger  and  much  more  elaborately  scored 
than  similar  objects  found  in  the  North.  But  whatever  its  original 
purpose  might  be,  it  came  from  one  of  the  horizontal  courses  of  tiles 
which  occured  in  a  counterpart,  on  the  Western  Heights,  Dover,  of  the 
well-known  Pharos.  This  spot  was  formerly  called  the  Devil's  Drop, 
and  on  it  stood  a  large  stone  or  conglomerated  mass,  called  the  Breden 
8t<me  or  Kissing  Stone.  On  it  the  Lords  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
were  sworn  into  office.  Mr.  Knocker,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Dover,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  in  1857,  considered,  very  properly,  that  it  formed  a 
remnant  of  the  destroyed  duplicate  Pharos,  and  stated  from  the  testi- 
mony of  one  of  the  workmen  employed  on  the  construction  of  the  Drop 
Bedoubt,  that  they  buried  it  in  their  earth-work.  In  excavating  on 
this  redoubt  (now  called,  after  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Fort  George), 
Mr.  Tate  came,  on  24  May,  1861,  to  the  Roman  foundation  of  the 
Pharos,  and  hence  the  tile.  Mr.  Knocker  was  of  course  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  works,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  missing 
Breden  Stone.  Mr.  Tate  had  it  laid  bare,  and  preserved  from  the 
general  deposit  of  excavated  material,  and  thinks  that  the  finding  of  it 
was  one  cause  of  the  holding  in  situ  of  the  installation  of  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  aa  Warden,  in  wonted  royal  splendour. 
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EOMAN  WALKER. 


Thb  Bey.  J.  Bewick,  of  Shields,  has  presented  a  few  Boman  bronze 
objects  lately  discovered  in  debris  of  the  Boman  Wall  at  Walker,  viz., 
a  fibula  of  the  usual  form,  four  coins  of  the  higher  empire,  and  a  non- 
descript crown-like  article  which  had  probably  been  sewn  on  leather. 
The  Society  has  purchased  a  fine  quern  from  the  same  locality. 


THE  OBKNEY  BTTNES. 

Bb.  Chablton  submits  Professor  Hunch's  and  his  own  TiewB  as 
matured  since  the  publication  of  the  article  at  p.  127  of  this  yolume. 

The  Professor,  it  appears,  abandons  all  idea  of  the  tomb  at  Maeshow 
being  Norse,  and  is  convinoed  that  many  of  the  tombs  of  the  Norse 
kings  in  Norway  and  Sweden  were  really  the  relics  of  a  pre-existing 
race,  but  were  occasionally  used  as  burial  places  by  the  Northmen. 

The  reader  will  please  to  revert  to  the  article  montioned — the  num- 
bers below  coinciding  with  those  employed  therein  for  the  several 
inscriptions. 

III.  B&AS  vQh  thaha.  This  Dr.  Charlton  had,  with  Professor 
Stephens,  rendered  as  ''Brake  hewed  this."  Professor  Munch  states 
this  reading  to  be  ''  grammatically  impossible."  This,  Dr.  Charlton 
now  thinks,  is  probably  the  case.  Munch,  to  make  his  own  reading, 
**  Broke  this  tumulus,"  perfect,  supposes  that  the  inscription  was  im- 
perfect. It  appears  to  be  complete.  He  also  supposes  the  existence  of 
a  verb,  bbeka,  bbak,  bbokdt,  analogous  to  the  Gothic  brikan,  Anglic^ 
to  break,  and  suggests  that  the  real  reading  may  be  bbx  for  bbak.  Dr. 
Charlton  admits  that  this  may  be  the  case,  but  the  name  is  wanting, 
and  the  huge  stone  on  which  the  inscription  is  so  clearly  cut  shews  no 
trace  of  erasure  and  is  «n  iitu.  He  can  only  suggest  that  No.  I.  may 
oontain  the  wanting  name.  *'  That  is  the  Viking  came  out  hereto  (and) 
broke  this  tumulus." 

In  No.'  XIY.  the  word  bbae  is  not  employed  to  signify  the  opening 
of  the  tumulus,  but  bitbtu. 

YII.  Munch  objects  to  the  reading  oicotb,  as  it  would  certainly  in 
tbat  case  have  becm  written  oxothb. 
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XI.  The  Professor  adheres  to  his  reading  of  opbamb  siottbthsonb. 
Dr.  Charlton  will  accept  it,  and  believes  that  the  four  letters  he  en- 
deayoured  to  embrace  were  the  beginning  of  an  inscription  which  scaled 
off  daring  the  operation  of  cutting  the  letters,  and  then  the  second  in- 
scription was  begun.     The  whole  of  the  inscription  is  now  gone. 

XIII.  The  first  words  are  now  quite  clear  to  Munch: — that  man  eb 
SK  SAEHi ;  ♦.  e,  "  That  is  true  what  I  say." 

XIX.  XX.  Professor  Munch  adheres  to  his  reading  haelb  (sorcery 
hall)  instead  of  Dr.  Charlton's  haeltb.  Dr.  C,  though  finding  great 
difficulty  in  reading  this  line,  insists  that  the  word  in  question  is  plainly 
and  distinctly  haeltb.  The  t  was  fall  of  earth,  and  missed  by  the 
draughtsman,  but  it  was  distinctly  cat  as  any  letter  in  the  whole  tomb. 
But  he  acknowledges  that  haeltb  means  only  hefor^^  previouslfff  as  is  to 
be  seen  in  "So.  XIII.,  and  not  A^o  or  heroine. 


MONTRLY  MUETZNG,  ^  MAT,  1863. 
J,  Hodgson  Einde,  JBsq,,  F.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

DoKATioiTS  OF  Books. — JBp  the  Canadian  Institute.  The  Canadian  Journal, 
No.  44,  March  1863.  —  By  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  Their 
proceedings,  vol.  iy.,  part  1. 

Cfiwingham's  House. — Mr.  Edward  Thompson  presents  two  photo- 
graphic views  of  the  old  houses  in  Bigg  Market,  lately  destroyed.  In 
one  of  these  John  Cunningham,  the  pastoral  poet,  resided.  He  died  in 
1773,  and  was  buried  in  St-  John's  churchyard,  where  Mr.  Slack,  the 
publisher  of  the  Newcastle  Chronicle^  placed  a  table-monument  over  his 
remains. 

Books  Obbebed. — ^Baine's  ^ Fasti  Eboracenses'.  Thorpe's  'Diploma- 
toricum  Anglicum'. 

BxjLES. — A  Committee  is  appointed  to  revise  the  General  Rules  of  the 
Society,  and  it  is  resolved  that  no  diplomas  shall  be  issued  until  the 
members  claiming  them  shall  pay  their  subscriptions. 

Mttseitm. — Besolved,  that  the  conveyance  of  the  ground  purchased 
£rom  the  Corporation  for  the  proposed  museum  shall  be  proceeded  with, 
and  be  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Corporation  to  any  buildings 
to  be  erected  on  the  site. 

iLLTTimrATXD  MSS. — ^NumerouB  specimens  of  these  are  exhibited  by 
Dr.  Charlton. 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  8  JUNE,  1868. 
Michard  Cail,  Esq,,  in  the  Chair. 

DowATTONS  OP  Books. — From  the  Kilkenny  Archdological  Society. 
Their  Proceedings,  Jan.  1863.  —  From  the  Author,  On  the  Scarcity  of 
Home  Grown  Fruits  in  Great  firitain,  by  G.  R.  Smith.  Liverpool,  1863. 
—  li-om  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes.     L'AbbeviUois,  16  May,  1863. 

Books  Pubchabed. — Dixon's  Fasti  Eboraoenses,  by  Raine. 


COUNTRY  MEETING,  1  JULY,  1868. 

The  Society  on  this  occasion  visits  Houghton-le- Spring,  where  they 
are  hospitably  refreshed  with  lunch  by  Capt.  T.  W.  U.  Robinson.  The 
members  proceed  thence  to  Lumley  Castle  and  Chester-le-Street,  where 
they  end  the  day  with  a  comfortable  dinner. 

HOUGHTON-LE-SPEING. 

It  is  presumed  that  this  vill  passed  to  the  church  of  Durham,  in  the 
grant  of  the  former  possessions  of  the  bishopriok  of  Hexham,  between 
Tyne  and  Tees,  to  that  of  Chester-le-Street,  as  no  specific  gift  of  it  to 
the  church  appears.  A  rector  of  it  occurs  in  Hutchinson's  list,  as 
early  as  1131 ;  and,  from  the  wide  range  of  country  doing  service  by 
mowing  the  Bishop's  meadows  here,  it  seems  probable  that  long  before 
1184,  the  date  of  Boldon  Buke,  there  was  an  episcopal  residence  at 
Hocton,  as  the  record  has  it,  which  had  disappeared. 

The  foundations  of  earlier  walls  have  been  discovered  within  those  of 
the  present  chancel,  which  presents  in  its  north  wall  the  oldest  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  present  cruciform  church. 

This  north  wall  presents  us  with  a  Norman  light,  with  two  small 
chamfers,  and  a  little  square  doorway,  narrow  and  tall,  under  a  tym- 
panum, surrounded  by  the  indented  ornament,  and  presenting  on  the 
south  two  interlacing  dragons,  the  backs  of  which  have  a  line  of  beads, 
and  the  tails  a  termination  of  stiff  crisp  foliage.  The  other  side  has 
similar  work,  but  the  darkness  of  an  organ  chamber  alike  prevents 
destruction  and  study.  The  character  is  more  rude  than  early.  A 
curious  oaryatide-like  stone  in  the  ohuichyard,  sculptured  with  figores 
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whose  arnuB  interlacei  may  he  of  ahout  the  same  date.  We  are  strongly 
reminded  of  the  peculiar  details  of  the  Chapter  House  at  Durham 
1133-1140)  and  of  Shobdon  Church  (1141-1150.) 

The  Early-English  remains  at  Houghton  are  also  peculiar.  The  long 
lancet  lights  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  the  arcade  in  which 
ihey  are  placed,  have  the  nail-headed  ornament  and  a  clumsiness  o{ 
treatment,  but  the  western  windows  of  the  transepts  have  two  lancets 
and  quatrefoils  in  the  top,  the  cuspings  being  knobbed  and  the  general 
treatment  more  like  bar  tracery  than  plate  tracery.  In  those  of  the 
south  transept  there  are,  however,  no  circumscribing  arches,  the  hood 
moulding  creeping  round  the  outer  half  of  the  lancet-heads  and  thence 
continously  round  the  quatrefoils,  following  their  form  in  a  very  unique 
and  curious  fashion ;  but  in  the  north  transept  the  moulding  also  pur- 
sues the  lancet  heads  until  their  meeting  in  the  centre.  The  mullions 
or  pillars  dividing  the  lights  in  these  singular  windows  are  spurious. 
The  capitals  in  both  the  tower  and  nave  (in  the  latter  they  are  mostly 
unfinished)  have  the  scroll  moulding,  and  altogether  the  variety  of  the 
Early-English  style  here  must  be  considered  as  late  and  rough. 

There  is  a  piscina  in  the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept,  and  another 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  south  transept,  near  the  east  wall.  In  the 
same  south  wall  is  a  niche  for  a  sepulchral  effigy,  apparently  coseval 
with  the  Early-English  features  of  the  building.  Two  early  effigies 
(one  the  famous  one  confounded  with  the  Springs  of  Houghton  in  the 
Side)  lie  in  and  near  it.  The  tracery  of  the  window  above  this  niche, 
judging  from  the  representation  in  Surtees*s  Durham,  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  the  common  form  of  two  mullions  running  into  intersecting 
arches  in  the  head.  The  terminal  windows  of  both  transepts  are  now 
spurious. 

Before  leaving  this  period,  a  small  tomb  in  the  churchyard  should  be 
noticed.  It  is  a  single  block  of  stone,  but  is  divided  into  two  grave* 
covers  by  a  channel  down  the  centre.  The  sides  have  an  arcade  of 
plain  pointed  arches,  and  the  head  end  of  each  cover  has  a  floriated 
cross,  the  south  one  being  in  saltire.  Two  infants,  twins  perhaps,  may 
be  recorded.  There  is  a  very  similar  monument  in  Pittingdon  church- 
yard. In  the  latter  example  each  cover  has  a  sword,  the  emblem  of  a 
male. 

Surtees  shows  an  elliptically-headed  Decorate<1  window,  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  south  wall  of  tiie  chancel.  This  has  given  way  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  arcade  in  the  Early-English  style,  which  originally 
extended  to  the  east  end,  as  is  plain  from  a  string  moulding. 

At  present  the  original  Decorated  features  to  be  observed  are  the 
great  eastern  and  weetem  windows.    The  former  is  a  pleasing  reduotioa 
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of  Prior  Forcer's  fine  western  window  of  Durham  Cathedral.  The 
latter  is  a  monotonous  succession  of  waves,  forming  ogeed  quatrefoiled 
compartments. 

The  later  objects  of  interest  are  a  double-storied  vestry  on  the  south 
of  the  chancel  (on  which  it  was  once  proposed — horresco  re/erms — ^to 
place  a  high-pitched  roof)  and  Bernard  Gilpin's  tomb.  The  stunted 
spire  upon  the  tower  seen  in  the  old  plates  has  given  way  to  a  huge 
upper  story,  and  the  whole  church  now  presents  much  anachronistic 
work  of  the  style  peculiar  to  the  destructive  period  of  English  archi- 
tecture. 

The  patron  saint  of  the  place  is,  of  course,  the  great ''  Apostle  of  the 
Korth."  Capt.  Robinson  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  book  having 
Sum  Otlpini  in  the  bold  hand  familiar  to  the  inspectors  of  Surtees's 
facsimile  of  the  reformer's  autograph. 

The  singularly  ugly  hall  of  the  Huttons  does  not  escape  observation. 

LUMLEY  CASTLE 

is  the  next  object  of  attraction.  As  is  well  known,  it  presents  much 
that  is  interesting  in  connection  with  three  epochs,  those  of  Richard  II., 
Elizabeth,  and  George  I. 

Some  of  the  Elizabethan  detail  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Bellasis 
tomb  against  the  south  wall  of  Houghton  chancel,  dated  1587. 

On  each  side  of  the  doorway  of  Picton  House,  Newcastle,  was  a  large 
stone  parroquet,  bearing  a  fanciful  shield  of  the  Lumley  arms,  sur- 
mounted by  an  earl's  coronet.  On  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  was  the 
coat  of  Jones,  a  buck  passant.  These  insignia  fix  the  date  to  the  period 
(1690-1721)  when  Frances,  the  heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Jones,  of  Aston, 
in  Oxfordshire,  was  the  countess  of  Macaulay's  Earl  of  Scarborough. 
On  the  appropriation  of  the  site  of  Picton  House  in  1864  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Blyth  and  Tyne  Railway  Station,  the  two  birds  were  removed 
to  the  ftout  of  Mr.  Richard  Gail's  residence,  Fell  Cottage,  Gateshead. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET  CHURCH. 

The  tall  spire  of  this  church,  soaring  from  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
station,  forms  an  agreeable  feature  in  the  landscape.  In  the  porch  are 
some  memorials  of  the  Saxon  period,  crosses  of  differing  knotwork, 
bearing  traces  of  red  pigment.  The  shell  of  the  church  is  Early-Eng- 
lish, late  in  the  style,  incipient  tracery  being  presented  by  some  of  the 
windows  of  the  church.  The  tower  is  engaged,  and  the  portions  of  the 
aisles  attached  to  it  are  divided  both  from  it  and  the  eastern  portions 
by  pointed  arches.  From  the  western  portion  of  the  north  aisle  a 
small  porch  projects  to  the  north.    It  has  two  rooms.    The  upper  one 
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has  narrow  dits  opening  to  the  west,  to  the  east,  and  to  the  south  into 
the  chnroh.  The  ground  floor  has  a  door  to  the  east,  and,  being  quite 
distinct  ^m  the  church,  was  formerly  used  by  christening  parties  in 
waiting.  The  resemblance  of  this  little  building  to  other  lodgings  of 
recluses,  though  the  position  is  unusual,  seemB  to  identify  it  with  the 
Anchorage,  in  connection  with  which  one  of  the  incumbents,  Master 
Eobert  Willis,  appears  to  little  advantage: — "  1627.  Payd  to  Ezabell 
Carr,  for  watchinge  with  the  poore  widowes  in  the  Ancharidge,  for  feare 
of  some  displeasure  done  them  by  Mr  Willis,  8d. — ^Payd  when  the 
churchwardens  wente  to  Durham,  when  Mr.  Willis  procured  a  warrant 
to  ducke  the  poore  wydowes,  6d. — Payd  when  Mr.  Willis  made  a  seconde 
entrie  into  the  Ancharidge,  put  out  the  widowes,  &c.,  Ss."  They 
were,  it  seems  (says  Surtees),  in  despite  of  Mr.  Willis,  put  in  again, 
with  three  men  to  assist  them,  the  aid  of  Ezabel  Carr  being  all  too  weak. 

More  easterly,  the  north,  aisle  retains  three  arches  in  its  walL  Of 
these,  two  front  the  nave,  and  one  the  chancel.  .  There  would  thus  be 
formerly  a  double  aisle,  and  the  altenition,  judging  from  the  debased 
window  in  the  westernmost  of  the  arches  (a  blocked  one),  was  made  by 
John  Lord  Lumley,  when  he  arranged  his  well-known  aisle  of  tombs. 
Since  Surtees  wrote,  the  central  arch  was  opened  into  a  northern  porch 
built  for  the  Lambtonsl 

There  are  three  level  sedilia  and  a  piscina,  Early-English,  in  the 
chanceL 

The  windows  of  the  south  aisle  are  Decorated,  as  is  also  a  window  in 
the  north  aisle,  westward  of  the  arches  already  mentioned.  The  shields 
of  Old  France  quartering  England^  and  of  Percy  recent^  in  the  eaist 
window  of  the  south  aisle,  are  contemporaneous  with  the  masonry. 

Some  little  alterations  have  lately  been  made  in  Lord  Lumley's 
Elizabethan  arrangements,  which,  with  other  published  details,  need  not 
be  copied  from  other  works 

East  of  the  Lumley  aisle,  a  late  vestry,  perhaps  of  the  16  th  or  17th 
century,  is  approached  from  the  exterior  on  the  east,  and  from  the 
church  through  the  north  wall  of  the  latter. 

The  Victorian  alterations  and  additions  will  be  readily  discemibloi 
and  are  not  serious. 

The  Visitation  of  1575  gives  the  brass  of  Wm.  Lambton,  esq.,  1430, 
and  Alice  (Salcock)  his  wife,  in  the  south  aisle.  Perhaps  hers  was  the 
effigy  of  a  female  discovered  under  the  pews  there  a  few  years  ago. 
An  accompanying  male  figure  and  the  arms  had  been  torn  away. 
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MONTELT  MEETING,  5  AUGUST,  1863. 
Martin  Dunn,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

DowAtroHB  OP  Books. — F^om  the  Society  of  Antiqmriee  of  London. 
ArchcDologia,  Vol.  xxxix.,  Pt.  1.  —  ly-otn  the  ArchiBologieal  Institute. 
The  Archaeological  Journal,  No.  76.  —  lirom  the  Canadian  Institute. 
The  Canadian  Joamal,  N.S.,  I^o.  45. 

Purchased  bt  SuBscBiPTioir. — Tonge's  Visitation  in  1680|  with  other 
Heraldic  Documents,  Surtees  Societj. 

The  Dagvab  Cboss.— 2V.  Charlton  exhibits  a  most  beautiM  Danish 
chiomo-lithograph  of  this  national  treasure. 

Thb  Bbokbbuoitt  Cboss. — ^Professor  Stephens  has  receiyed  the  dupli- 
cate cast  of  the  inscription  on  this  monument,  which  was  so  kindly 
Aimished  by  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Whitehaven,  for  the  purpose  of  transmission. 
He  is  unable  to  find  Mr.  Haigh's  reading,  but  promises  a  note  on  tho 
subject. 

BuDBUK. — Captain  Waddihve,  of  Beacon  (Grange,  Hexham,  has  pre- 
sented some  fragments  of  marble  from  BudrCin,  in  Asia  Minor,  exhibiting 
early  and  peculiar  examples  of  the  honeysuckle  and  echinus  ornaments. 

DoTJBLB  Eet. — Mr.  Ooold,  of  Gateshead,  has  presented  a  curious  key, 
with  quatrefoiled  bore  and  wards  at  both  ends,  each  serving  as  a  handle 
when  the  reyerse  end  is  used.  Each  bore  has  a  slii^  reminding  one  of 
those  in  the  Bramah  keys;  and  the  two  sets  of  wards  are  diverse. 

Mb.  Whitb's  Notb-boox. — Mr,  White  has  given  to  the  Society  some 
of  his  observations  made  on  a  recent  tour  beyond  Iforthumbrian  limits, 
including  the  recent  Boman  discoveries  at  Chester. 


MONTHLY  MEETING,  2  SEPTEMBER,  1863. 
John  Cloftm,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

DovATioKS  OT  Booxs. — li^om  Publishing  Societies,  Sussex  ArchsDologioal 
Collections,  Vol.  xv.,  1863;  The  Canadian  Journal,  July,  1863;  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Kilkenny  ArchaBological  Society,  April,  1863 ;  Archio- 
ological  Journal,  No.  77.  —  Ihm  the  Eev.  S,  F.  Creswell.  His  Collectioni 
towards  the  History  of  Printing  in  Jfottinghamshire,  1863. 
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PfiiMJETAL  Aktiquhies.-— Dr.  Ortersan,  of  Damfrieshire,  exhibits  a 
nnmber  of  celts  and  other  implements  of  stone.  A  slingstone  of  flint 
from  Yorkshire  is  also  exhibited  by  Dr,  Emhhton.  Dr.  Grierson  ex- 
plains the  collection  by  a  paper  which  the  British  Association  (now 
sitting  at  Newcastle)  have  judged  inadmissible,  that  Association  ap- 
parently confining  itself  to  matters  remotely  ancient  or  perfectly  modem, 
Pre-adamite  as  the  phrase  is,  or  Yictorian.  Dr.  Grierson  remarks,  that 
as  the  Manchester  chaffinch  builds  with  cotton,  and  the  Scotch  one  with 
wool,  so  man  will  make  his  implements  of  what  he  can  get.  Some 
Polynesians  use  shells.  Here  is  a  heater-shaped  celt^  with  a  hole 
through  the  blunt  end,  from  Canada  West,  exactly  like  the  Doctor'9 
No.  10.  The  syenitic  porphyry  of  the  Cheviots  was  abundantly  used, 
but  there  is  no  rock  there  of  the  material  found  in  our  beautiful  ham- 
mer-head  from  the  Wear.  A  paper  on  bronze  implements,  read  before 
the  Boyal  Society  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  President,  is  mentioned. 


MONTRLY  MEETING,  7  OCTOBER,  1863. 
Boh&rt  White,  Esq.,  treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

Obesx  Oonr  or  Trajait  poton)  at  Niswcastle. — Jifr.  Thomhillf  Sur- 
geon, has  presented  a  Greek  colonial  coin  of  Trajan,  with  the  reverse  of 
Jupiter  Ammon's  head,  found,  singularly  enough,*  in  digging  a  garden 
at  Bulman's  Tillage,  Newcastle.  The  Chairman  observed  that  tiie  old 
north  road  passed  along  the  foot;  of  those  gardens,  and  that  its  hollow 
may  still  be  traced. 

Ltbeaet  Catalogtjb. — Ordered,  that  125  be  bound  in  limp  cloth,  for 
distribution  gratis  among  the  present  members,  and  that  similar  copies 
shall  be  sold  at  5s.  to  non- members,  and  2s.  6d.  to  new  members. 

Index  to  Vol.  1.  of  thb  Abchjeologia.  ^liana,  O.  S. — Ordered  that 
it  be  issued  at  Is,  6d.  to  all  persons,  without  distinction  as  to  membership. 


THE  BECKERMONT  INSCRIPTION. 
Bt  Pbofbssob  Sxephbitb. 

FiBST,  I  have  to  thank  you  in  my  own  name,  and  also  by  their  paitioular 
request,  in  that  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Old  Northern  Museum,  in 
this  city,  for  the  great  favour  you  have  conferred  on  us  all  by  your  kind 
gift'  to  the  museum  of  the  cast  from  the  Beckermont  stone.  Owing  to 
some  inexplicable  cause,  it  was  six  months  on  its  way.  It  appears 
to  have  been  landed  at  the  custom-house  here,  without  the  least 
information  or  announcement  by  the  captain,  while  all  the  time  we 

1  FunuAhed  by  (rar  obliging  member,  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Whitehaven,  for  the  pnypose. 
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were  perpetually  enquiring  for  it.  However,  at  last  it  waa  dug  out, 
and  I  have  examined  it  repeatedly  and  carefully ;  but  I  soon  found  tliat 
I  could  make  nothing  of  it,  so  I  requested  that  admirable  antiquary, 
the  museum  archivary,  Mr.  G.  F.  Herbst,  whose  immense  numismatic 
studies  have  given  him  such  mastery  over  old  alphabets,  to  examine 
the  cast  for  himself;  this  he  did,  quite  independently  of  me.  I  there- 
fore enclose  our  two  readings,  and  copies  made  without  the  knowledge 
of  what  the  other  was  doing.  Of  course,  they  do  not  pretend  to  be 
mechanically  exact  as  to  the  position  of  the  one  letter  under  the  other. 
We  have  merely  sketched  the  letters  as  we  could  make  them  out  in 
various  lights,  moving  the  cast  from  time  to  time,  as  we  thought  it 
might  help. 

The  result  is  in  few  words : — 

!•  That  oui  readings  of  the  cast  very  nearly  agree. 

2.  That  Mr.  Haigh's  copy,  which  was  taken  from  very  bad  rubbings^ 
not  from  a  cast,  is  not  correct. 

8.  That  neither  I  nor  Mr.  Herbst  can  make  any  pretence  to  a  reason- 
able guess  at  the  meaning. 

Is  this  inscription  in  some  old  Pictish  or  Keltic  dialect  ? 

I  scarcely  think  it  is  old  English,  or  Eunic,  or  Latin. 

Doubtless  the  greater  part  will  one  day  be  read,  when  it  happens  to 
&11  into  the  hands  of  a  scholar  who  has  the  key — ^that  is,  who  hits  upon 
and  is  master  of  the  characters  and  the  dialect,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Most  of  the  letters  are  clear  enough. 

Ckeqpinijfhatm. 


THE  AEM8  OF  WYCLIFFE. 
By  W.  H.  D.  Lonostappb. 

The  beautiful  seal  of  Robert  "Wycliffe,  who,  twenty-two  years  before 
the  death  of  John  Wickliffe,  was  appointed  to  be  the  rector  of  the  little 
church  on  the  Tees  which  had  doubtless  afforded  chrism  to  the  mighty 
Beformer,  is  now,  by  the  kindness  of  the  possessor  of  the  Amcliffe  muni- 
ments, before  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  any  proper  armory  for 
the  North,  I  propose  to  introduce  it  among  a  few  other  genuine 
evidences  of  the  insignia  attaching  to  the  family  whose  name  bears  so 
much  interest !  Let  me  premise  that  what  are  cross-crosslets  now,  were 
generally  small  crosses  patonce  in  old  times,  and  intermediately  occur 
as  crosses  botonnee. 


TJie  5eckcrmont  Inscription 


Prof   G-.  Stephens 


urn  mi 


Archlvarv.    C.  F  Herbst 


pt'^iiJ  :i3SARy/ 
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BoBEBT  jWtclifp  port  d^  argent  ove  une  chevron  et  troia  eroieeletz  de 
ffoules. — Roll  not  later  than  temp.  Edw.  III.,  say  1337,  but  containing 
many  earlier  pennons.  (GoU.  Top.,  ii,  328.) 

£)fSfUu  .  vtAtvti  .  lit  .  Wij^itlU  .  tl%  5  Apr.  22  Eic.  n.  (1899). 
ui  chevron  between  three  crosses  patonee.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  diaper 
on  the  chevron  is  the  succession  of  perpendicular  strokes  now  used  as 
the  mark  of  gules.  The  seal  is  circular,  and  the  shield  hangs  from 
foliage  among  delicate  tracery.  (Mauleverer  archives  at  AjnclifTe,  per 
Douglas  Brown,  Esq.)  This  Eobert,  who  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
a  nephew  of  the  Reformer,  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  West  Witton, 
in  Auckland  collegiate  church,  in  1375,  but  resigned  it  in  exchange  in 
1380.  He  was  Bishop  Skirlaw's  constable  of  Durham  Castle,  temporal 
chancellor,  receiver-general,  and  executor.  He  also  became  master  of 
Kepier  Hospital  before  1405.  Skirlaw  died  in  1406.  At  his  death  the 
cloister  of  Durham,  begun  by  him,  was  unfinished,  and  was  continued 
by  his  executors. 

Argent^  a  chevron  hetween  three  crosses-crosslet  sable.  This  coat  occurs 
in  Dugdale's  drawings  of  the  arms  on  the  roof  of  the  cloister  in  question 
(according  to  Surtees's  plate),  and  is  a  very  probable  and  honest  dif- 
ference of  the  paternal  coat  for  the  bishop's  executor,  but  Raine  (Test. 
Dunelm.,  i.  66)  tinctures  the  arms  on  the  roof  as  Argent,  a  chevron  sable 
between  three  crosses-crosslet  gules.  The  alteration  was,  perhaps,  made 
in  inadvertence  on  the  re-painting,  under  an  idea  of  propriety  derived 
from  the  arms  of  the  heads  of  the  house. 

RoBEBTUs  DB  Wycltt,  Roctor  EcclesifiB  parochialis  de  Rudby,  8  Sep. 
1423.  Testamentum  datum  apud  Kepier.  The  same  Robert  as  he  of 
1899.  Datur  Johanni  Wyclyff  [conjectured  to  be  the  squire],  unus 
ciphus  coopertuB  et  anulatus  in  summitate  cum  armis  de  Wy cliff,  Datur 
Roberto  filio  Johannis  Langton  unus  lectus  integer  de  rubeo  worsted 
cum  armis  de  Wycliff  imbrawdatus.  Datur  Willelmo  Herlsay  unus 
lectus  de  albo  worsted  cum  herthedys  intextis.  ["An  early  unrecorded 
WyclifPe,  of  WyclifPe,  had  married  an  heiress,  whose  armorial  bearings 
were  Argent,  on  a  chevron  sable  three  stag's  heads  of  the  first,  and  hence 
the  hert  hedys  which  ornamented  the  curtains  of  tiiis  bed.  The  coat  is 
ascribed  to  the  family  of  Ellerton."]  (Test.  Dunelm.,  i.,  66  ,•  Test. 
Ebor.,  i.,  405.)  Datur  Roberto  Thesewyk  unus  lectus  laneus  cum  rede 
birds.  There  are  also  legacies  of  coverlets  de  blodie  worsted  cum  a/oibus 
intextis— cum  parvis  acibus  de  lyght  bUw-^tsam  acibus  viridis.  Still,  it 
is  worth  observing  that  in  Burke^s  General  Armory,  we  have : — "Wtclipp. 
Argent,  a /esse  hzengy  axwre  between  three  birds  sable, — Wtclipp.  Argent, 
five  fusils  in  f ess  azure,  between  four  birds  gules,  three  in  chief  and  one  in 
base.'-^'WiCKUFFB.  Argent,  five  fusils  in  fees  azure  (var.  sable)  between 
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three  crows  edble  (yar.  three  Cornish  choughs  proper).  Crest;— -^n 
anchor  and  cable  proper. 

WxcLiFFE  Ghubch. — On  the  south  wall  are  the  following  arms  :— 

1.  WycUffe  quartering  ElUrton  as  above,  but  of  course  untinctmed. 
The  crosses  are  patonce.  2.  The  same  quartered  coat,  impaling  a  chevron 
charged  with  afleurde-lys.  The  two  shields  probably  indicate  a  hus- 
band and  wife,  according  to  the  custom  of  ancient  heraldry. 

BoGEBTTs  DE  Wtclip,  domiuus  istios  TillsB,  et  Katerina  uxor  ejus.  A 
brass  of  the  1 5th  century  in  Wycliffe  Church.  Whitaker  engraves  it| 
and  gives  a  shield  of  the  usual  arms,  a  chevron  between  three  crosses* 
crosslet,  between  it  and  an  inscriptipn  of  1611,  not  stating  to  which  the 
coat  belongs. 

John  Wicuffe  (the  first  in  the  pedigree  of  1^75).  Argent^  Mwem 
three  crosses-crossht  gules,  a  ch&vron  sable  charged  with  five  stag's  heads 
cdboshed  argent — Glover's  Ordinary. 

Baijff  Wtclttf,  of  Wyclyf,  esquire.  Argent,  between  three  crosses- 
crosslet  botonnee  gules,  a  chevron  sable,  charged  with  six  stag's  heads  ca- 
boshed  of  the  first— Tongf^'s  Visitation,  1580.  (Surtees  Boc.,  p.  40.)  A 
compound  of  Wycliffe  and  Ellerton.  He  had  two  daughters  and  coheirs, 
married  to  Mauleverer  and  Brakenbury,  and  an  uncle  John,  who  carried 
on  the  male  line,  and  had  a  son  and  heir  William,  mentioned  below. 

Battff  Wycltff.  Argenti  on  a  chevron  sable^  between  three  crosses 
botonnee  gules,  seven  stages  heads  caboshed  argent — Constable's  Roll, 
1558.  (Lansdowne  MSS.,  205.) 

Bbagkenbitbt  of  Sellabt. — Quarterly  of  six.  5.  Argent,  a  chevron 
between  three  crosses-crosslet  sable,  for  Wicuffe.  6.  Argent,  on  a  chev* 
ron  sable  three  sta^s  heads  cdboshed  of  the  first,  ioi  Ellsrtoit.— -Yiait. 
Dunelm.  1575. 

William  Wickliff,  Esa.  These  arms  allowed  to— -by  William  Mower, 
Korroy,  and  Bobert  Glover,  Somersett,  anno  1575.  Argent,  a  chevron 
sable  between  three  crosses-crosslet  gules,  quartering  Ellebtok  as  in 
Brackenbnry's  coat.  (Harl.  MS.,  1487,  118,  which  for  the  earlier 
Wycliffes  gives  the  coat  of  Tonge,  but  the  stag's  heads  are  five  instead 
of  six.) 

WiLLiAK  Wtcliffe  OF  Wtcliffs,  Esq.  (The  BaKwicke  of  GiUinge 
West.)  Argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  crosses  botonnee  gules. 
— Henbt  Wicuffe,  Esq.  (The  Baliwicke  of  Hange  East)  Argent, 
a  chevron  sable  between  three  crosses  botonnee,  the  two  in  chief  gules,  the 
one  in  base  or.  (False  heraldry,  or  a  mere  slip.)^WTCLiFF,  oentl* 
(Easington  Ward.)  (of  Offebton,  added).  Argent,  a  chevron  sable  b^ 
tween  three  crosses  botonnee  gules.  Elizabethan  Boll,  circa  1592  (penes 
Bev.  James  Baine).    In  Glover's  Ordinary,  the  first  and  last  coat  is 
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entered  for  ''  Wicxijffb  se  Ebob,  of  Wiclitfb  in  Eichmondshire/'  and 
the  same  with  the  crosseB-croBslet  of  the  modem  form  for  Wiolife.  (J. 
B.  Taylor's  copy.) 

Wickolippb.  A%ure,  a  cross-orossUt  or.— Glover's  Ordinary.  (J.  B. 
Taylor's  copy.) 

Kadulpus  Wiclip,  the  only  son  of  William  "Wiclif.  MS.  in  Wycliffe 
Charoh,  1606.  Quarterly.  1  and  4.  Wycliffe  as  usual.  2.  Ellerton 
as  usual.  8.  Surtees,  I!rmine,  on  a  canton  an  escutcheon  [an  orle  is 
probably  meant].  A  label  goes  over  all.  Engraved  by  Whitaker.  His 
great-grandmother  was  Dorothy  Place,  coheir  of  her  mother,  a  Surtees 
of  Dinsdale. 

WiLLiAif  Wtcupfb  op  Opfertoit,  co-pal.  Arffcnt,  between  three  cross- 
crosslets,  a  chevron  sable,  eha/rged  with  three  buck's  heads  caboshed  of  the 
first;  in  chief  a  mullet  for  difference. — ^Yisft.  Dunelm.,  1615.  Pedigree 
commences  temp.  Eliz. 

JoHK  Wtcijppb  of  Thobpe,  00.  Ebor.  Argent,  a  chevron  between  three 
erosses'crosslet  sable.  Quartering.  Argent,  a  chevron  sable,  charged  with 
three  stag's  heads  caboshed  of  the  field.  Crest.  A  stag's  head  caboshed^ 
between  the  attires  a  cross-crosslet. — Visit.  Ebor.,  1665.  Pedigree  com- 
mences 1688.     See  an  earlier  generation  in  1  Sur.  61. 

WicicLiFP  or  Wtoliffb.  Argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  crosses' 
crosslet  fitchee  gules.  Crest :— ^  buck's  head  proper,  between  the  attires 
a  cross-crosslet  fUchee.    General  Armory. 


MONTELT  MEETING,  4  NOVEMBER,  1863. 
John  Clayton,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

DoiTATioirs  OF  Books. — From  Publishing  Societies.  Wiltshire  Archieo- 
logical  Magazine,  June,  1863.  Archseological  Journal,  No.  78. — li^om 
The  Rev.  Br.  Bume.  His  Ancient  Meols,  or  some  Account  of  the  Anti- 
quities found  near  Dove  Point  on  the  Sea  Coast  of  Cheshirey  1863. 

Books  Pubohased. — ^Memorials  of  Fountains  Abbey,  Vol.  !.,  Surtees 
Society  (by  subscription  to  the  Society).  Columna  Cochlis  M.  Aurelio 
Antonino  Augusto  dicata,  1794.    Colonna  Traiana,  uniform. 


EUNIC  EINO  PEOM  COQUET  ISLAND. 

The  Duke  of  NoBTHiJicBEBLAin)  has  sent  for  exhibition  a  ring  found  on 
the  finger  of  a  skeleton  at  Coquet  Island,  and  engraved  with  Bunic 
characters,  to  the  initatingly  simple  effect  that  **  This  is  sQver,*'  (ihh 

IS  SIELFEBir.) 
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RUNIC  LEGEND  FROM  MONKWEARMOTTTH. 

Db.  Chaslton  also  mentions  the  recent  acquisition  hj  the  B^,  Wm. 
Gremtoell,  Minor  Canon,  Durham,  of  a  headstone  traced  to  Monkwear- 
mouth,  and  inscribed  in  Runes  with  the  name  of  Tidfeith,  which  the  last 
Bishop  of  Hexham  bore.  He  died  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  would 
probably  shape  his  course  to  the  Monastery  of  Wearmouth  with  the 
intention  of  taking  ship  at  the  then  capacious  harbour  which  evoked 
Malmsbury's  admiration.  The  stone  is,  however,  somewhat  minor  for 
an  episcopal  dignitary  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  identity. 


THE  MATEEN  UMBO. 

The  Roman  character  of  this  relic,  so  absurdly  like  the  barber's  basin 
of  Don  Quixote,  has  been  confirmed  by  a  similar  boss  with  a  Roman 
pounced  inscription,  engraved  in  Engelhardt's  Thorsbjerg  Mosefiind, 
pi.  viii.,  fig.  11.     That  boss  reads : — ael.  aelianvb.     Ours  presents  : — 

D  BVSPI  <iVINTI. 


FIND  OF  ROMAN  COINS  AT  CRACKENTHORPE. 

Mb.  Clattoit,  by  the  kind  permission  of  William  CraeJtenthorpe,  Esq,, 
of  Newbiggen  Hall,  in  Westmoreland,  exhibts  157  Roman  silver  coins 
found  together  on  the  estate  of  that  gentleman  in  Westmereland,  in 
dose  proximity  to  the  Roman  Road  leading  southward  from  the  Wall, 
usually  styled  the  Maiden  Way,  and  near  to  the  Roman  station  of 
BrovonacfiB  (the  modem  Kirkby-thore.)  The  coins  are  all  denarii;  2 
of  them  of  Nero,  1  Galba,  1  Otho,  2  Vitellius,  11  Vespasian,  4  Titus, 
4  Domitian,  1  Nerva,  27  Trajan,  35  Hadrian,  29  Antoninus  Fius,  3 
Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  (the  head  of  Marcus  Aurelins 
being  on  the  reverse),  13  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  6  Verus,  the  colleague 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  empire.  In  addition  to  these  coins  of  the 
emperors,  are  the  following  of  imperial  females,  viz : — 6  of  Sabina,  the 
wife  of  Hadrian ;  13  Faustina,  senior,  the  wife  of  Antoninus;  6  Faus- 
tina, junior,  the  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  wife  of  Marcus 
Aurelius;  3  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  wife  of 
Verus;  and  1  Crispina,  the  wife  of  Commodus,  the  son  of  Marcus 
Aurelius. 
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The  date  of  the  deposit  of  these  coins  would  be  late  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  or  early  in  that  of  Commodus,  about  the  year  180  of  the 
Christian  era.  They  are  all  in  excellent  condition,  but  having  lain  for 
nearly  1700  years  in  a  peaty  soil,  in  which  sulphur  is  to  some  extent 
always  present,  they  are  coyered  with  a  dark  crust,  which  the  applica- 
tion of  sulphur  to  silver  inevitably  produces.  By  placing  the  coins  in 
B  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  water,  this  crust  is  removed, 
and  a  strong  odour  of  sulphur  proceeds  from  the  liquor  in  which  they 
have  been  immersed. 


THE  BENWELL  ALTAES. 

Mr.  Clattoit  observes,  that  the  last  number  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  records  a  discussion  on  the  Benwell  altars  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Oxford  Historical  Society.  The  President  of  that  Society  is  Dr. 
Scott,  the  Master  of  Baliol  College ;  and  the  opinion  of  so  distinguished 
a  scholar  on  the  difficult  inscription  on  the  second  of  those  altars  is  most 
valuable.  His  reading  seems  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  yet 
attempted.  He  connects  ^^judmia"  with  "exomatus,"  and  thus 
Tineius  Longus  is  described  as  decorated  with  the  senator's  broad  clasp 
or  stripe,  by  the  decrees  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  emperors,  pro- 
bably Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  (whoso  heads  we  have  seen 
on  the  same  coin  to-night),  or,  Marcas  Aurelius  and  Yerus,  or  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus,  when  they  reigned  together. 

The  Oxonians  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  experience  of  Roman 
inscriptions.  A  doubt  is  expressed  of  the  meaning  of  the  centurial 
mark,  of  which  we  have  hundreds  of  examples,  and  as  to  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  said,  that  a  dedication,  *^  Ifuminibus  Augus- 
torum,"  cannot  be  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  because  he  reigned  alone. 
"We  have  many  instances  of  similar  dedications  which  apply  to  the 
"Numina,"  not  only  of  the  reigning  Augustus,  but  of  all  the  Augusti 
who  had  preceded,  and  might  follow  him. 

It  is  vsdn  to  conjecture  what  were  the  attributes  of  Antenociticus,  or 
Anociticus,  or  of  any  other  British  god.  The  most  popular  god  amongst 
the  Brigantes  and  Ottadini  seems  to  have  been  Cucidius.  A  dozen 
altars,  at  least,  have  been  found  dedicated  to  him.  Mr.  Clayton  has  in 
his  own  possession  three  of  these  altars,  all  found  in  his  own  time. 
"No  one  has  been  able  to  guess  at  the  attributes  of  Cocidius. 


VOL.  VI. 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  2  DECEMBER,  1863. 
Jehn  Ckytm,  Esq.,  F.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

DoKATiOKS  OF  Books. — fVom  Richard  Saifdhill,  Mq.,  F,8,A,  His  in* 
^niry  as  to  the  Old  Goantess  of  Desmond,  Vol.  ii,  1863.  -*  From  Pnblith- 
%ng  Soeietiet,  The  Archseological  Journal,  No.  78;  The  Canadian 
Journal,  N.S.,  No.  47 ;  The  Wiltshire  ArchflBological  Magazine,  No. 
23.  —  From  the  8oeiety  of  Antiquariet  of  London.  The  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  1843-1846. — FVom  Albert  Way, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  formed  at  Gloucester  during 
the  Meeting  of  the  Archseological  Institute,  I860 ;  The  like  of  that  at 
Worcester. 

Mr.  Longitaffe  reports  that  some  one  had  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  fact  of  an  old  minute  book  of  the  Custom  House  of  Newcastle 
being  advertised  at  a  bookseller's  in  London.  He  made  the  sug- 
gestion to  the  bookseller  of  sending  it  down,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  seen  by  the  Society.  Rewhed,  that  it  shall  be  bought  at  the  price 
advertised — two  guineas.  The  book  contains  the  whole  of  the  instruo- 
tions  from  the  head-qaarters  of  the  Custom  House  in  London,  in  1691, 
to  the  authorities  in  Newcastie  at  that  date.  There  is  also  considerable 
information  about  the  progress  of  trade  in  Newcastle  at  that  time. 


ROMAN  CAMCATUEE  OP  CHRISTIANITr. 
Bt  Edwabd  Chahltok,  M.]). 

The  caricature  we  exhibit  to-night  was  found  on  the  western  angle  of 
the  Palatine,  near  to  the  church  of  St.  Anastasia  In  making  excava* 
tions  there,  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  CsBsars,  two  walls  of  a  room 
were  disinterred,  all  covered  over  with  inscriptions  scratched  with  the 
stylus.  Most  of  the  visitors  to  Pompeii  will  remember  to  have  seen 
such  writing  on  the  plastered  walls  of  that  buried  city.  The  present 
interesting  caricature  was  discovered  as  &r  back  as  the  year  1856,  but 
it  has  attracted  littie  or  no  attention  in  England,  although  a  fbll  notice 
of  it  appeared  in  the  Italian  newspapers  of  that  day.  The  tracing  we 
exhibit  is  of  one  third  of  the  original  size.  It  represents  a  human  figure, 
with  outstretched  arms  and  an  ass's  or  horse's  head,  attached  to  a 
cross  of  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  T.  On  the  top  of  this,  and  a 
little  to  one  side  of  the  medium  line,  is  a  piece  of  wood  which  supports 
a  small  board.     The  figure  attached  to  the  cross  is  not  naked,  as  were 


Graffito  caricaturing  Christianity. 

From  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  Rome. 

(i  of  on^insl  size) 
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those  cnicified  by  the  Bomansy  bnt  it  is  clothed  in  a  Test  of  the  kind 
called  interula,'  and  on  the  legs  we  ohsexre  the  crnrales  or  greaYes.  On 
the  left-hand-side  of  the  figure  there  is  another  entirely  human,  which 
appears  to  be  conversing  with  the  monstrous  figure  on  the  cross,  and  is 
dothed  also  in  the  tunic  and  crnrales.  On  the  right-hand-side,  and 
above  the  cross,  is  the  letter  Yy  and  beneath  is  this  legend  in  the  Greek 
language  and  in  Oreek  letters-* 

"AAESBAMEN02  2EBETE(TAI)  GBON." 
*'  Alexamenos  adores  God." 

The  whole  grotip  will  immediately  suggest  its  meaning  when  taken 
with  the  inscription ;  it  is  eyidently  intended  to  ridicule  the  Christian 
religion  and  Alexamenos,  who  professes  that  faith.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
exemplification  of  the  old  Pagan  calumny,  that  the  Jews  and  Christians 
adored  an  ass's  head  in  their  religious  assemblies. 

*'  l^omniastis  caput  asininum  esse  Deum  nostrum '' — '*  Thou  hast 
dreamed,"  says  Tertullian  (Apologet.,  o.  xvi.),  <<  that  the  head  of  an  ass 
was  our  God."  "^ 

And  again,  Minucius  Felix  makes  Cecilius  the  Pagan  say  to  Octavius 
the  Christian,  **  Audio  eos  turpissimao  pecudis  caput  asini  consecratum 
inepta  qua  persuasione  venerari." — ''  I  hear  that  they  (the  Christians}, 
by  some  most  foolish  conceit^  adore  the  head  of  an  ass,  the  vilest  of 
domestic  animals."  (e.  ix.)  Tertullian  quotes  the  passage  from  Tacitus, 
which  we  find  in  tiiat  author's  work  (Historiarum,  lib.  v.,  cap.  v.), 
wherein  the  calumny  is  first  fixed  upon  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of 
Moses  having  been  led  to  find  water  by  a  troop  of  wild  asses  in  the 
desert.  Plutarch  repeats  the  story  (Sympos.  i.  iv.),  and  Bemocritus 
adds,  that  ''they  adore  the  golden  head  of  an  ass." — '^xp^arjv  ovov 

St.  Epiphanius  tells  us  that  the  Gnostics  held  the  Hebrew  God  to  be 
a  deity  in  human  shape,  but  with  an  ass's  head.  From  Tertullian'a 
statement  quoted  above  we  see  that  the  same  calumny  was  fixed  on  the 
Christians.  The  form  of  the  cross  is  interesting,  as  it  corresponds  with 
the  very  early  Christian  tradition  that  the  cross  of  our  Lord  was  in  the 
form  of  the  Greek  rav  (T)>  and  that  four  nails,  and  not  three,  were  used 
in  ajQixing  our  Lord  to  the  cross.  The  building  in  which  this  graffito 
was  discovered  is  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  the 
inscription  may  with  good  justice  be  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Tertullian 
(320),  as  it  is  only  during  that  century  that  the  calumny  seems  to  have 
been  laid  upon  the  Christians.  At  least,  it  is  only  during  that  century 
that  the  Christian  apologists  for  the  faith  take  any  notice  of  such  a  report. 

1  All  the  very  early  cnicifizeB,  as  well  as  those  of  this  country  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  were  clothed. 
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The  orthography  of  the  inflcripfion  is  quite  of  the  aboye-named  perioci, 
and  some  other  Qreek  inscriptions  are  to  be  found  on  the  same  walL 
The  posture  of  the  figure  on  the  left-hand  is  remarkable ;  it  has  not  the 
hands  outstretched,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  early  Christians  when  they 
prayed,  but  one  hand,  the  right,  is  unemployed,  and  hangs  by  the  side 
of  the  figure,  while  the  other  is  outstretched  towards  the  figure  on  the 
cross.  It  has  been  ingeniously  suggested  that  the  Pagan  tormentor  of 
Alexamenos  has  here  represented  the  Pagan  act  of  worship,  of  placing  the 
hand  on  the  lips,  and  moving  it  thence  towards  the  figure  worshipped. 
It  would  be  difficult,  we  think,  to  assign  any  other  meaning  to  the 
graffito  than  that  which  we  haye  here  given.  We  have  condensed  our 
notice  from  a  pamphlet  published  by  Dom  Eaphael  Garrucci,  S.J.,  one 
of  the  most  learned  archaeologists  of  Rome,  and  the  author  of  a  special 
work  on  the  Graffiti  of  Pompeii. 

Within  the  last  few  months  many  interesting  '*  graffiti"  have  been 
discovered,  while  excavating  more  of  these  chambers  in  the  Palatine. 
It  has  been  thought  that  these  chambers  were  intended  for  the  pages  in 
the  imperial  service.  In  one  are  the  words  '*  Corinthus  ?  eziit  de 
psBdagogio.' '  ' '  He  went  out  of  the  page*s  apartment."  Anothw  proper 
name  is  followed  by  the  word  "  Vema,"  a  bondman,  and  after  another 
is  the  title  ^'  Episcopus,"  which  may  possibly  be  also  intended  as  a 
slight  upon  some  page  who  had  recently  embraced  Christianity. 

[A  drawing,  made  with  some  difficulty  by  Captain  Dunbar  of  this 
graffito,  described  by  Dr.  C,  has  been  exhibited  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London,  on  16  June,  186i.  The  relic  is  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  CoUogio  Eomano  at  Borne.] 


KOMAN  COINS  FOUND  AT  BORCOVICUS. 

Mr.  Clayton  exhibits  two  Homan  coins,  which  have  been  discovered 
at  Borcovicus  within  the  last  few  days.  The  first  is  a  much-worn 
specimen  of  one  of  Mark  Antony's  legionary  coins,  reading  on  the 
galley  side  ant  .  .  .  ni  vir  t  b  p,  and  beside  the  eagle  and  standards 
LKO  xxin.  This  legion  is  of  less  conunon  occurrence  than  some  of  the 
others.     The  other  coin  is  of  greater  interest.    It  is  a  Third  Brass  coin 

reading  im  atele ,  and  must  be  referred  to  Attains,  who  was 

proclaimed  Emperor  by  Alaric,  the  Gothic  trampler  of  Rome,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Honorius ;  or  to  Ateula  or  Atila,  King  of  the  Huns.  The  coins 
of  both  are  rare. 
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THE  VOEKS  OF  PRIOR  CASTELL. 
By  W.  H.  D.  Loitgotaffb. 

Abote  the  chancel  arch  of  the  church  of  Brancepeth  ia  affixed  a  portion 
of  the  crowning  member  of  some  screen.  It  is  slightly  coved  and 
snnnonnted  by  a  foliated  border.  Though  it  is  only  tesa  feet  long,  it 
contains,  in  exceedingly  minute  carving,  no  less  than  twenty-seven  dif- 
ferent patterns  of  diaper  panelling,  of  geometrical  tracery,  and  it  has 
been  very  ably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Billings,  who  has  reduced  to  their 
elements  forms  of  the  most  complicated  and  apparently  fanciful  design. 
I  refer  to  his  work  on  the  subject  for  the  resemblances  to  some  tracery 
at  Carlisle,  and  will  only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  again  led 
to  Durham  by  an  identity  of  design  between  some  of  the  work  of  Car- 
lisle and  the  skilful  manipulation  of  the  woodwork  of  Jarrow.  Midway 
we  have  a  little  of  the  same  work  at  Hexham,  with  very  much  of  differ- 
ing detail,  which  will  bear  separate  treatment,  and  there  are  two  stallends 
at  Sherbum  of  somewhat  similar,  but  much  inferior  art. 
The  work  at  Carlisle  is  attributed,  I  dare  say  very  correctly,  to  Prior 
Oondibour,  (1484-1507.)  The  work  at  Hexham,  which,  though  differing, 
is  equally  an  attempt  at  a  renewal  of  Decorated  tracery,  owes,  as  we  know 
from  its  devicesi  its  existence  to  Priors  Lechman  (1479-99)  and  Smith- 
son  (1499-1 524.)  Smithson's  work  is  evidently  derived  from  the  tracery 
of  the  great  west  window  of  York.  Billings  thought  that  this  wonder- 
ful reappearance  in  the  Korth  of  the  lines  of  a  departed  styled  in  the 
decadence  of  its  successor  were  the  results  of  one  master  mind,  or  at 
least  must  be  ascribed  to  individuals  guided  by  the  same  rules  of  art. 
He  considered  the  former  conjecture  the  true  one,  because  from  1485  to 
1496  Goudibour's  priorate  at  Carlisle  was  contemporaneous  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  episcopacy  of  Bishop  Bell,  who  had  acceded  in  1478  and  had 
been  prior  of  Durham.  It  is,  however,  very  observable  that  Bell  left 
no  works  of  art  at  all  at  Durham,  and  that  no  trace  of  the  complicated 
conceits  in  question  occur  on  his  handsome  brass  at  Carlisle. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  clear  that  if  the  authorship  of  the 
Durham  examples  could  be  found,  some  Ught  might  be  thrown  upon  the 
question.    It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small  pleasure  that,  on  one  of  the 

1  Ono  of  the  Jarrow  stallends  is  founded  on  a  Decorated  window,  suoh  as  that  in 
the  west  end  of  Houghton-lc-Spring  church. 
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unpublished  sides  of  a  stall  at  Tarrow,  a  cell  of  the  prioiy  of  Durham, 
I  descriedy  beautifiilly  adapted  to  the  finial,  the  weU-known  bearing  of 
Prior  Thomas  Castell,  of  Durham  (1494-1594),  a  winged  heart  trans- 
fixed by  a  swoid.  I  immediately  remembered  that  many  years  ago  I 
had|  without  much  critical  notice  of  its  accompaniments,  obserred  the 
same  bearing  in  the  south  chapel  at  Branoepeth,  the  rery  church  where 
the  unique  work  already  mentioned  is  preserved*  And  I  have  lately, 
in  company  with  our  Mend,  Mr.  Edward  Thompson,  re-inspected  it, 
and  found  that  it  occurs  on  scremi*work  of  the  same  character  as  the 
ether  examples  of  the  anomaly.  Tfaia  screea-work  well  desenres  the 
same  eareftil  engraving  as  its  feUowa  hare  received,  presenting,  as  it 
doesy  not  only  rich  geometrical  tracery,  but  thisOes  and  other  flowefs 
iad  foliage  of  the  moet  charming  freedom  and  degancci  to  which  the 
fkdi  .work  wMeh  llr.  Bippon  procured  from  Jarrow*  prepared  me. 
The  thistle  is  not  a  very  usual  ornament  in  England,  and  perhaps  some 
ef  the  trophies  of  Hodden  reminded  Castell  of  its  fitness  for  conyoL- 
tional  foliage. 

Castell  was  the  very  man  to  promulgate  such  work.  Whether  the 
peculiar  work  of  Lechmau  at  Hexham,  who  died  in  1499,  five  years 
after  Castell*s  accession,  led  to,  or  was  derived  from  it  or  not|  we  may 
never  know.  It  is  enough  to  learn  that  of  the  more  refined  geometry 
observable  in  Gastell's  work  we  have  no  specimens  but  what  may  wdl 
be  contemporary  with  him.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  hia 
previous  history.  I  do  not  wish  to  assert  any  daim  for  him  unduly,  but 
just  let  us  consider  his  known  tastes.  If  not  a  poet  himself  (oft  this 
subject  see  Baine's  St  Cuthbert,  p.  166),  he  was  at  least  of  a  poetical 
benty  and  what  is  more,  he  was  **  itruoturis  prole  nottu,^'  and  more  than 
tiiaty  they  were  tu  removed  from  the  stiffness  of  his  period.  Look  at 
the  east  gate  of  Durham  Abbey.  There  is  no  mistake  about  that,  even 
were  Ghambre  the  chronicler  lees  precise  about  his  total  demolition  of 
the  former  edifice  and  his  building  tbe  new  one,  for  tiie  roof  shows 
his  winged  hetft  and  sword.  If  it  wore  not  Ibr  the  acoompanyiiig 
Tnder  ardies  and  the  traeery  above,  one  would  hardly  believe  that  this 
jidble  portal  was  a  Ferpettdicolar  erection.  A  still  more  remarkable 
irork  was  bis  renewal  of  both  stonework  and  glasswork  of  the  great 
window  which  Prior  Forcer  had  placed  in  the  north  transept  of  the 
Cathedral  only  some  century  and  a  half  before,  the  decay  of  whidi 

*  Since  this  was  written,  these  relics  were  bought  by  me  at  the  sale  of  some  of  his 
•flbott.  It  is  not  wortii  while  to  enter  into  the  absordities  of  the  weU*known  nlate 
of  it  or  the  sale  catalogue.  There  are  two  classes  of  art  The  fine  pierced  work,  of 
which  a  rough  idea  is  given  in  the  front  of  the  imaginary  pulpit,  is  clearly  part  of  the 
xood-soreeo  or  loft  desmbed  hj  Hutchinson.  The  real  remams  of  the  pulpit  are  of  a 
very  flat  and  peculiar  treatment  The  tracery  introduced  in  the  lover  part  of  thorn 
on  the  plate  will  not  fit,  and  is  in  the  more  robust  style  used  by  Castell. 
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appeared  almoet  ineredible  until  the  startling  evideneee  in  Baine^e 
▼olome  of  York  Fabrio  Bolle,  derived  from  yisitation  preeentmentei  were 
published.  The  window,  and  a  smaller  one  at  its  side,  are  quite  dif* 
ferent  from  Forcer's  other  known  works.  The  larger  one  has  just  a 
trace  of  Perpendicular  t^dency  which  might  happen  in  his  time,  hut 
otherwise  is  Decorated,  the  principal  characteristio  being  three  eusped 
oinquefoiled  flowers,  if  I  may  so  speak.  Had  we  any  authority  for 
Castell's  renovation  of  the  smaller  window,  or  had  it  been  like  Forcer^a 
other  windows,  I  should  have  affirmed  that  the  large  tarn  was 
of  Castell's  design.  As  it  is,  we  may  never,  perhaps»  be  quite  eertaia 
whether  he  copied  Forcer's  window  or  not.  Forcer's  was  of  six  lights^ 
Castell's  is  deseribed  as  rf  twelve,  but  the  difference  is  only  oeeasloped  hf 
an  internal  transom.  Forcer  might  for  his  foneral  chapel  adopt  a  style 
differing  from  Ihat  of  the  works  of  his  prime.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
CasteU  it  may  be  argued  that  if  that  were  so,  the  east  or  altar  window 
of  Foroei^s  diapel  would  correspond  with  that  on  the  north,  whereas  it 
does  not;  and  that  there  is  something  in  the  design  of  the  debateaUe 
windows  which  leads  us  almost  against  our  will  to  lecogniie  a  feeling 
cognate  to  that  which  inspired  the  wonderftil  work  at  Branoepeth* 

His  love  of  minute  and  subtile  woodwork  is  apparent  in  the  deeorip* 
tionof  the  fittings  of  the  Frater  House,  which  is  now  represented  by  the 
old  chapter  library.  Here  the  great  feast  of  St  Cuthbert's  Day  in  Lent 
washolden.  This  hall  is  described  as  being  finely  wainscotted  on  the 
north,  south,  and  west  sides,  the  east  end  having  a  communioation  with 
the  great  kitchen  and  cellar.  More  particularly  '<on  either  part  of  the 
Frater  House  there  was  a  fair  long  bench  of  stonemason  work,  ftem  the 
cellar  door  to  the  pantry  or  covey  door.  Above  the  bench  was  wain- 
scot 2}  yards  in  height,  finely  carved  and  set  with  embroideiy  work; 
and  above  the  wainscot  [probably  at  the  west  end]  there  was  a  lair 
large  picture  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  the  B.  V.  Mary,  and  S.  John,  in  fine 
gilt  work,  and  ezcelltait  colours.  This  wainscot  woric  had  engraven  on 
the  top  of  it— Thomas  Oastell,  Prior,  Anno  Domini  1618,  mensis  Julii# 
so  that  Prior  Castell  wainscotted  the  Frater  House  round  about.'' 
Some  of  the  aumbries  there  were  curious.  One,  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
entrance,  contained  all  the  chief  plate.  It  had  **  a  fine  work  of  carved 
wainsoot  before  it,  and  a  strong  lock,  yet  so  as  none  could  perceive  that 
there  was  any  ambrie  at  all ;  for  the  key  hole  was  under  the  carved 
work  of  the  wainscot."  Another  fair  one,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
cellar  entrance,  was ''  of  wainscot,  having  divers  ambries  within  it,  finely 
wrought  and  varnished  over  with  red  varnish,"  for  dinner  nappery  and 
vessels,  among  which  there  was  one  for  the  superior,  which  will  remind 
you  of  the  figure  engraved  by  Mr.  Scott,  <'a  fair  basin  and  ewer  of  latten, 
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fhe  ewer  poitrayed  like  a  man  on  horseback,"  only  in  ihiB  example  the 
man  was  **  as  he  had  been  riding  or  hunting,"  and  therefore  I  preaome 
that  he  was  not  in  armour. 

Castell  slept  before  Jesus'  altar,  which  stood  against  a  stone  screen 
which  traversed  the  cathedral  nave  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  a  stone 
screen  does  that  of  Tynemouth.  The  enclosure  of  the  altar  was  bounded 
cm  the  north  by  a  loft  for  the  performance  of  Jesus'  mass;  on  the  south 
by  the  enclosure  of  the  Nevil's  altar,  where  there  was  a  seat  or  a  pew 
where  the  prior  sat  in  to  hear  Jesus'  mass;  on  the  west  by  the  rest  of 
Che  nave,  from  which  the  enclosure  was  separated  by  a  low  door  with 
two  broad  leayes  to  open  from  side  to  side,  all  of  fine  joined  and 
thorough-carved  work,  which  were  thrown  open  on  principal  days.  On 
the  east,  behind  the  altar  was  a  high  stone  wall,  at  each  end  of  which 
was  a  rood  door  for  the  procession  to  go  forth  and  come  in  at.  Either 
end  of  the  altar  was  closed  up  with  fine  wainscot,  like  unto  a  porch, 
adjoining  to  either  rood  door,  very  finely  varnished  with  fine  red 
varnish.*  In  the  wainscot,  at  the  south  end  of  the  altar,  there  was  four 
fiedr  almeries-^and,  at  the  north  end  of  the  altar,  in  the  wainscot  there 
was  a  door  to  come  into  the  said  porch.  On  the  height  of  the  wall  were 
the  histories  of  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles  wrought  in  stone,  and  abore 
them  was  a  work  truly  reminding  one  of  Castell.  ''  On  the  height, 
above  all  these  foresaid  stones,  from  pillar  to  pillar,  was  set  up  a  border 
very  artificially  wrought  in  stone,  with  marvellous  fine  colours,  very 
curiously  and  excellent  finely  gilt,  with  branches  and  fiowers,  the  more 
Chat  a  man  did  look  on  it  the  more  was  his  affection  to  behold  it,  the 
work  was  so  finely  and  curiously  wrought  in  the  said  stone  that  it  could 
not  be  finelier  wrought  in  any  kind  of  other  metaL"  And  above  this 
was  ^*  the  most  goodly  and  famous  rood  that  was  in  all  this  land." 

On  the  back  of  the  rood  before  the  choir  door  there  was  a  loft,  and  in 
the  south  end  of  that  loft  the  dock  stood,  and  under  the  loft  along  the 
wall  there  was  n  long  form,  which  reached  from  one  rood  door  to  the 
other.  Men  sat  thereon  to  rest  themselves,  and  say  their  prayers  and 
hear  divine  service. 

So  matters  stood  until  the  dissolution,  and,  judging  from  the  number 
of  pardoses  still  existing,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  old 
arrangements  were  immediately  swept  away.  At  all  events,  we  find 
that  in  the  risLDg  in  the  north  of  1569,  Mr.  Cuthbert  Neville  and  one 
Holmes,  Mr.  Grey,  and  the  priest  of  Brancepeth,  ordered  fiye  altars  to 
be  set  up.  Of  the  rolling  into  the  church  of  two  of  the  old  altar  stones 
and  setting  of  them  up  we  have  minute  evidence.  "  The  which  priest 
(says  a  deposition)  was  the  overseer  of  all  their  workings,  first  and  last| 
>  The  back  of  the  pierced  work  fiom  Jaiiow  is  ooverod  with  red  pigmeat 
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to  the  altars  was  finished ;  one  of  them  heing  the  high  altar  in  the 
quire,  and  the  other  altar  set  besides  the  clock/'  It  can  hardly  bo 
doubted  that  this  secondary  altar  represented  the  famous  altar  of  Jesus* 

The  priest  of  Brancepeth  was  one  Nicholas  Porster,  whose  death 
caused  the  succession  of  George  Gliffe  in  1571.  Chffe  had  been  brought 
up  a  monk  of  Durham  and  was  one  of  the  prebendaries  in  the  Cathedral^ 
had  been  collated  by  Queen  Mary,  and  had  been  brought  into  trouble 
for  attending  the  restored  cathedral  service  in  1569.  He  deposes  to 
being  in  one  of  the  east  chapels  of  the  south  transept,  and  **  the  pulpit 
standing  by  the  clock,  and  he,  this  examinate,  sitting  in  Th.  Gibson 
stall,  behind  the  Lady  [of]  Bowlton  altar,  and  by  reason  that  the  press 
of  people  was  very  great,  he  heard  his  voice,  but  understood  not  one 
sentence  of  that  which  was  said  by  the  preacher." 

Now  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  this  old  monk  affords  the 
explanation  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  circumstance  of  Prior  Gastell's 
work  and  arms  being  found  at  Brancepeth  church.  The  convent  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  cure.  When  the  accomppjiiments  of  Jesua 
altar  were  finally  swept  away,  what  more  probable  than  that  the  in- 
cumbent should  remove  some  memorials  of  his  early  days  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  where  they  would  still  gladden  his  eyes. 

Eeverting  to  Castell's  wonderful  work  of  stone,  which  **  could  not  be 
finelier  wrought  in  any  kind  of  other  metal,"  I  may  remark  that 
although  the  27  panels  at  Brancepeth  are  seemingly  of  wood,  (indeed 
Billings  speaks  of  the  corrosions  of  the  worm),  yet  so  minute  they  are, 
that,  in  an  able  paper  on  Brancepeth  Church  written  by  an  importation 
to  the  county,  the  following  passage  occurs : — ''It  is  said  to  be  carved 
in  ivory  or  bone." 

Brancepeth  Church,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  like  a  genuine  coin,  a 
source  of  infinite  gratification.*  It  exists  very  nearly  as  it  did  in 
Cosin's  time,  and  is  a  true  illustration  of  the  quaint  rich  appearance  the 
churches  then  presented.  But  I  venture  not  to  go  into  its  detail,  ex* 
oept  to  say  that  its  other  coved  carving  has  Nevil  insignia,  and  waa 
perhaps  always  there,  unless  it  came  from  the  Novil's  altar  in  the 
Durham  Cathedral. 

On  the  whole,  Castell  and  Gondibour  are  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  use  of  an  elegant  and  peculiar  school  of  art.  Which  of  them  had 
the  priority  we  cannot  with  certainty  say.  Let  us  bless  both  their 
memories  for  their  love  of  the  beautiful  in  a  debased  period  of  archi- 
tecture. In  Yorkshire,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  a  harder,  but  delicate 
and  imposing  class  of  work  of  which  the  woodwork  from  Easby  in  Bich* 
mond  Church  and  that  dated  1519  in  Leake  Church  are  fine  examples. 

4  This  Ib  no  longer  to  be  the  case.     1S64, 
VOL.  vt.  2  p 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  6  JANUARY,  1864. 
John  Clayton,  Esq.,  V,F.,  in  the  Chair, 

CoNDERCXTM.— 1/r.  Rolert  Eadie,  of  Blagdon,  has  presented  a  portion  of 
an  altar  found  at  this  Roman  station  (Ben well  Hill).  Dr.  Bruce  thinks 
it  was  dedicated  for  the  welfare  of  a  centurion  named  Justus^  and  his 
fJEuaily. 

AoLA. — The  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  exhibited  a  silver  cross, 
found  on  the  low  land  near  Greaves  Ash,  sent  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Mr- 
Parker.  It  has,  in  letters  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  the 
common  charm  against  wounds  and  fire,  aola,  made  up  of  the  initials  of 
four  Hebrew  words  signifying  **  Thou  art  strong  in  the  eternal  God." 

GxncTA  Percha.  Impressions  from  Stone. — Dr.  Bruce  oxpLaine  the 
modtM  operandi  of  placing  on  any  sculptured  stone  of  flat  treatment  a 
thin  sheet  of  gutta  percha,  upon  which  is  super-imposed  a  blanket,  wrung 
out  of  warm  water,  and  pressed  upon  the  gutta  percha.  The  latter  very 
soon  takes  the  impression  of  the  stone,  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
even  to  the  tool  marks. 
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Br  Lord  Lovaine. 

BowALTON  Loch,  in  which  the  structures  about  to  be  described  were 
discovered,  b  a  sheet  of  water  of  very  irregular  form,  about  two  miles 
long,  and  half-a-mile  broad,  situated  in  the  county  of  Wigton,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  valley  five  miles  in  ex- 
tent, the  whole  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  moss,  part  of  whose  waters 
flow  into  the  loch,  and  the  remainder  into  the  sea,  near  Monreith ;  the 
elevation  of  the  water-shed,  near  the  middle  of  the  valley,  being  almost 
imperceptible. 

Sir  William  Maxwell,  of  Monreith,  has  effected  the  drainage  of  this 
loch  at  his  own  heavy  expense,  to  the  groat  benefit  of  his  neighbours  as 
well  as  himself,  by  a  cutting,  at  its  southern  extremity  no  less  than  25 
feet  deep,  for  a  considerable  distance  through  the  wall  of  whinstone  and 
slate  that  closes  the  valley.  The  water  having  been  partially  drawn  off, 
the  bed  of  the  loch  exhibits  the  appearance  of  an  immense  sheet  of  mud, 
earrounded  by  beaches  of  different  elevations,  covered  with  large  rolled 
stones  and  angular  blocks  of  slate.  It  contains  a  few  small  islets,  com- 
posed apparently  of  the  same  materials  as  the  beaches.    Sir  William 
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Maxwell  having  heard  that  a  bronze  vessel  had  been  found  in  the  mud 
near  the  southern  shore,  succeeded  in  obtaining  it,  but  could  not  trace 
other  articles  of  the  same  description  reported  to  have  been  found  near 
it.  On  visiting  the  spot,  August  19th,  1863,  to  obtain  farther  informa- 
tion,  I  observed  some  timbers  standing  on  an  island  near  the  centre  of 
the  loch,  and  was  told  that  some  one  had  been  there  in  a  boat  when  it 
first  appeared  above  water,  and  had  found  bones,  a  small  granite  querUi 
and  piles,  and  a  spot  was  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  little  promontories  where  similar  piles  were  observable,  which,  on 
inspection,  I  found  to  be  true.  These  piles  varied,  from  a  foot  to  18 
inches  in  circumference. 

Sir  "William  Maxwell's  bailifT,  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  displayed  great 
zeal  and  intelligence  throughout  these  researches,  having  proceeded  to 
the  spot  to  secure  labourers  for  the  next  da/s  search,  reported  that, 
though  it  was  not  possible  to  reach  the  larger  island,  a  smaller  one  was 
accessible,  and  that  a  canoe  lay  near  it.  On  reaching  the  island,  over 
about  40  yards  of  mud,  I  found  it  nearly  circular,  about  38  yards  in 
circumference  and  13  in  diameter.  It' was  elevated  about  6|  feet 
above  the  mud,  and  on  each  side  of  it  were  two  patches  of  stone,  nearly 
touching  it.  On  the  north  side  of  it  lay  a  canoe  of  oak,  between  the 
two  patches,  and  surrounded  by  piles,  the  heads  just  appearing  above 
the  surface  of  the  mud.  It  was  24  feet  long,  4  feet  2  inches  broad  in 
the  middle,  and  7  inches  deep,  the  thickness  of  the  bottom  being  2 
inches.  On  removing  the  stones  which  covered  the  surface,  several 
teeth,  apparently  of  swine  and  oxen,  were  found;  and  I  proceeded  to  out 
a  trench  round  the  islet,  and  upon  coming  to  the  southern  end  a  small 
quantity  of  ashes  turned  up,  in  which  were  teeth  and  burnt  bones, 
a  piece  of  a  fine  earthenware  armlet  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  a  large 
broken  earthenware  bead,  striped  blue  and  white,  together  with  a  small 
metal  ornament,  apparently  gilt.  Two  other  pieces  of  armlet  of  the 
same  material,  one  striped  with  blue  and  white,  were  also  found  on  the 
surface. 

On  cutting  deeper  into  the  structure  (the  foregoing  objects  having 
been  found  on  the  outside,  about  2  feet  from  the  top),  it  proved  to  be 
wholly  artificial,  resting  on  the  soft  bottom  of  the  loch.  The  upper- 
most layer  was  a  mass  of  brushwood,  about  2  feet  thick.  Beneath  it 
were  large  branches  and  stems  of  small  trees,  mostly  hazel  and  birch, 
mingled  with  large  stones,  evidently  added  to  compress  the  mass. 
Below  that  were  layers  of  heather  and  brashwood  intermingled  with 
stones  and  soil,  the  whole  resting  upon  a  bed  of  fern  about  1  foot  thick, 
which  appeared  in  all  the  structures  examined  to  form  the  foundation. 
The  whole  mass  was  pinned  together  by  piles  and  stakes  of  oak  and 
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willow  (some  of  them  diiren  2|  feet  into  the  bottom  of  the  locb), 
aimilar  to  those  above  mentioned.  The  islet  was  surroanded  by  an 
immense  namber  of  theso,  extending  to  a  distance  of  20  jards  around 
it,  and  the  masses  of  stone,  which  apparently  were  meant  to  act  as 
breakwaters,  were  laid  amongst  them. 

The  next  islet  examined  stood  abont  60  yards  off,  at  the  extremity 
of  a  rocky  projection  into  the  loch,  but  separated  from  it  by  the  now 
hardened  mud.  It  was  smaller,  and  the  layers  not  so  distinctly  marked, 
and  some  of  the  timbers  inserted  in  it,  under  the  first  layer  of  brush- 
wood, were  large,  and  either  split  or  cut  to  a  face.  A  stake  with  two 
holes  bored  in  it  about  the  size  of  a  finger,  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  in 
which  mortices  had  been  cut,  and  a  sort  of  box,  the  interior  of  which  was 
about  6  inches  cube,  with  a  ledge  to  receive  the  coyer,^yery  rudely 
cut  out  of  a  block  of  wood,  were  found. 

I  succeeded,  two  days  afterwards,  in  reaching  the  largest  islet  in  a 
boat.  It  appeared  by  measurement  to  be  3  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  other  islets,  but  it  was  much  larger,  and  several  depressions  on  its 
surface  shewed  that  it'had  sunk.  Wherever  the  soil  was  not  covered 
with  stones  and  silt,  teeth  were  scattered  all  over  it.  We  found 
quantities  of  bones  at  different  depths  in  the  mass,  but  always  below 
the  upper  layer  of  the  faggots,  and  towards  the  outside.  The  progress 
of  the  excavation  was  very  soon  stopped  by  the  oozing  in  of  the  water, 
but  a  workman,  plunging  his  arm  up  to  the  shoulder  into  the  soft 
material,  brought  up  handfuls  of  the  fern  layer,  mingled  with  sticks  and 
hazel  nuts,  and  large  bones,  believed  to  be  those  of  oxen.  Kear  the 
spot  lumps  of  sand  and  stones  fused  together  were  picked  up.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  island  extraordinary  pains  had  been  taken  to  secure 
the  structure.  Heavy  slabs  of  oak,  6  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  2 
inches  thick,  wore  laid  one  upon  another  in  a  sloping  direction, 
bolted  together  by  stakes  inserted  in  mortices  8  inches  by  10  inches  in 
size,  and  connected  by  squared  pieces  of  timber  3  feet  8  inches  in 
length.  This  arrangement  extended  to  the  length  of  23  yards,  and 
its  base,  about  5  yards  beyond  the  surface  of  the  mud,  was  formed 
of  stems  of  trees  laid  horizontally  and  secured  by  stakes ;  in  other 
respects,  the  foundation  resembled  that  of  the  other  islet,  but  it  was 
far  larger,  measuring  100  yards  round,  by  about  36  across.  No  build- 
ing of  any  sort  was  discovered,  but  a  large  plank  of  oak,  12  feet  long,  14 
inches  broad,  and  seven  inches  thick,  lay  covered  with  stones  on  the  north 
Bide.  The  sinking  of  the  mud  had,  by  this  time,  laid  bare  a  second 
canoe  between  the  islet  first  examined  and  the  shore ;  it  was  18^  feet 
long,  2  feet  7  incheir  wide,  and  barely  2  inches  deep.  A  block  of  wood, 
put  to  fit  a  hole  left  probably  by  a  rotten  branchi  was  inserted  in  the 
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Bide,  2  feet  long,  7  inches  wide,  and  5}  thick,  and  had  there  been  secured 
by  pegs  driven  through  the  side.  Across  the  stem  was  cut  a  deep 
groove  to  admit  a  back  board.  A  hole  2  inches  in  diameter  was  bored 
at  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  both  canoes,  in  the  bottom ;  this  was 
BO  rotten  that  it  would  not  bear  my  weight  without  breaking. 

The  next  day,  being  unable  to  reach  the  last-mentioned  island,  I 
found,  upon  the  spot  which  had  been  indicated  to  me  on  my  first  inquiry, 
no  less  than  six  structures  similar  to  those  before  described,  in  a  semi- 
circle. They  were,  however,  much  smaller,  apparently  single  dwellings. 
Though  upon  some  of  them  charred  wood  was  found,  nothing  else  was 
discovered  except  a  morticed  piece  of  timber  (which  might  have  drifted 
there),  and  in  one,  inserted  under  the  upper  layer  of  brushwood,  a  large 
oak  timber,  measuring  8  feet  long  by  3  feet  in  circumference. 

Throughout  these  investigations  no  tool,  nor  weapon  of  any  sort,  has 
come  to  light.  In  the  layers  the  leaves  and  nuts  were  perfectly  fresh 
and  distinct,  and  the  bark  was  as  plainly  distinguishable  on  the  stems 
and  timbers  as  the  day  they  were  laid  down,  as  were  also  the  heather 
and  the  fern. 

It  is  difficult  to  conjucture  the  state  of  the  loch  when  these  edifices 
were  formed,  and  whether  they  were  completed  at  one  period.  This 
finding  of  the  large  bones  in  the  lower  layer  of  fern  might  lead  to  the 
belief  that  they  were  gradually  raised  as  the  waters  of  the  loch  increased, 
and  the  necessity  of  strengthening  them  by  breakwaters  would  seem  to 
prove  that  the  loch  must  have  risen  considerably  before  they  were 
abandoned. 

2^0  other  sort  of  building  has  been  discovered  on  them,  but  the  great 
number  of  teeth  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  larger  island,  and  even 
on  the  mud  surrounding,  and  the  immense  expenditure  of  labour  indi- 
cated in  the  shaping  and  hewing  of  the  large  timbers  with  tools,  which 
must  have  been,  from  the  work  produced,  of  the  rudest  description^ 
betoken  apparently  a  considerable  population. 

The  loch  must  have  remained  for  a  considerable  period  at  each  of  the 
different  levels  before  mentioned;  at  one  time  6  or  7  feet  above  its  last 
level  (f .  ».  before  its  drainage  was  effected),  to  which  it  was  reduced  by 
three  cuts  made  to  feed  neighbouring  mills,  one  certainly  of  great 
antiquity.  At  3^  feet  below  the  ordinary  level  there  are  unmistakable 
appearances  of  a  former  beach,  with  which  the  top  of  the  first-mentioned 
islet  almost  exactly  coincides.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  there  are 
many  rocky  eminences  in  the  bed  of  the  loch,  none  bear  token  of  ever 
having  been  used  for  the  erection  of  these  dwellings,  which  seem  to 
have  invariably  been  based  upon  the  soft  bottom  of  the  loch  where  the 
intervening  mud  and  water  may  have  afforded  the  inhabitants  a  greater 
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security  from  attacks  from  the  shore.  I  had  not  time  to  examine  fully 
the  shores  of  the  loch,  hut  I  was  assured  hy  Mr.  Chalmers  that  he  had 
examined  them  carefully  without  finding  traces  of  other  structures. 
Qn  a  hill  to  the  south  there  are  remains  of  a  *'  Danish  fort,"  «.  «.  a 
circular  intrenchment,  aod  the  very  ancient  ruin  called  Long  Castle  is 
on  an  adjacent  promontory  on  the  north  side. 

Since  writing  the  ahove,  a  very  old  man,  in  Sir  William  Maxwell's 
service,  told  me  that  in  clearing  out  a  channel  between  a  small  wooded 
island  in  Myrton  Loch,  dose  to  Monreith  House  and  the  beach,  he 
remembers  there  being  found  layers  of  timbers,  piles,  and  flat  stones 
laid  in  circles.  I  have  also  obtained,  from  a  farmer  living  near  Baven- 
stone  Moss,  a  paddle  of  black  oak  3  feet  long,  14  inches  broad,  and  1 
inch  thick,  which,  with  four  or  Ave  others,  he  had  found  in  that  moss, 
lying  close  to  a  mass  of  timbers  about  6  feet  from  the  surface.  This  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  formed  part  of  a  structure  similar  to  those 
described. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that,  though  retaining  its  shape,  the  timber 

is  for  the  most  part  completely  decayed,  eacept  where  it  has  been 

protected  from  the  action  of  the  mud. 

LOVAINE. 
MonrUih, 
Auffuat  27, 1868. 

AnnsNDiTM  BT  Protb.  Owen  —The  bones  and  teeth  from  the  lake 
dwellings,  submitted  to  my  examination  by  Lord  Lovaine,  included  parts 
of  the  6x,  hog,  and  goat.  The  ox  was  of  the  size  of  the  £o8  lon^i/rofu 
or  Highland  kyloe,  and  was  represented  by  teeth,  portions  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  some  bones  of  the  limbs  and  trunk.  The  remains  of  the  8ui 
were  a  lower  jaw  of  a  sow,  of  the  size  of  that  of  the  wild  boar,  and 
detached  teethi  With  the  remains  of  the  small  ruminant,  of  the  size  of 
the  sheep,  was  a  portion  of  cranium  with  the  base  of  a  horn-core,  more 
resembling  in  shape  that  of  the  he-goat.  Not  any  of  these  remains  had 
lost  the  animal  matter.— *K.  0. 


*«*  Dowfilton  Loch  liee  one  mile  to  the  left  of  the  high  road,  half  way  between 
Wigton  and  Port  William.  The  name  of  the  loch  is  probably  deriyed  from  the 
M  acDowals,  formerly  lords  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  posdbly  of  Iriah  origin ; 
constant  communication  having  taken  place,  from  the  earliest  time,  with  the  norm  of 
Scotland.  Sir  William  Maxwell  suggests,  as  an  easy  explanation  of  the  different 
levels  found  in  the  loch,  that  the  waters  originally  discharged  themselves  into  the  sea 
from  the  western  end  of  the  yalley,  a  portion  of  them  only  now  finding  an  exit  that 
way,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  moss  towards  the  centre  of  tlie  yalley, 
which  compelled  the  remainder  to  flow  into  the  loch.  In  this  case  the  structures 
must  be  supposed  to  haye  been  formed  in  the  early  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  moas, 
whilst  the  loch  was  so  shallow  as  to  make  it  easy  to  raise  the  mass  above  its  waters, 
^id  yet  deep  enough  to  float  canoes,  and  afford  the  desired  security  from  an  enemy. 
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FIFTIETH  ANNUAL  HEPORT. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  meet  this  day  on  its  fifty-first  anniversary. 
The  year  that  has  just  elapsed  has  not  been  distinguished  by  any  great 
augmentation  in  the  numbers  by  election,  or  decrease  by  death  or  resigna- 
tion, of  the  members  of  the  Society ;  three  members  joined  the  Society 
during  the  past  year.  The  monthly  meetings  have  been  tolerably  well 
attended,  interesting  papers  have  been  read,  and  some  remarkable  objects 
of  antiquity  have  been  exhibited  or  placed  in  the  Society's  museum. 
It  had  been  hoped  that  the  jubilee  year  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
pass  without  some  important  celebration  of  the  effect.  The  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  however,  in  Newcastle,  during  the  past  summer, 
BO  completely  absorded  the  public  attention,  that  it  was  deemed  unadvis- 
able  to  attempt  any  such  celebration,  and  the  only  event  to  signalize  the 
attainment  of  the  Fiftieth  year  of  the  Society's  existence  has  been  the 
publication  of  a  new  Catalogue  of  the  Library.  The  collection  of  books, 
almost  all  of  which  are  of  a  strictly  archaeological  character,  has  been 
greatiy  increased  of  late  years,  both  by  purchase  and  by  donations.  The 
new  catalogue,  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  by  Mr.  Dodd,  shows 
that  the  Society  now  possesses  a  library  of  very  considerable  value^ 
superior,  in  all  probability,  to  that  of  any  provincial  archadological  as- 
sociation in  the  kingdom.  The  Council  regret  to  state  that  the  object 
for  which  subscriptions  were  raised  and  ground  purchased,  namely  the 
erection  of  a  new  Museum  for  the  very  valuable  collection  of  Roman  and 
other  antiquities,  has  not  as  yet  been  attained.  The  ground,  indeed,  has 
been  secured,  but  no  funds  are  forthcoming  for  the  building.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  deemed  advisable  to  wait  until  the  public  interest — ^which 
has  been,  and  will  be,  absorbed  by  the  two  great  meetings  of  the  past  and 
of  present  year — shall  be  awakened  to  the  vast  importance  of  having  these 
most  interesting  antiquities  secured  in  a  more  accessible  locality  than 
that  in  which  they  are  at  present  placed.  The  Council  have  great 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  plans,  drawings,  &c.,  were  prepared  for  the 
Museum  buildings  by  Mr.  Dobson,  architect,  of  this  town,  and  that  the 
cost  of  these — amounting  to  upwards  of  £38. — was  generously  presented 
to  the  Society  by  that  gentiemen.  Inquiries  have  been  recently  made 
relative  to  a  catalogue  of  the  British  and  Mediseval  antiquities  in  the 
Museum.  This  catalogue  has  been  long  since  prepared  by  the  Senior 
Secretary ;  but  has  not  been  published  in  consequence  of  the  anticipated 
removal  of  the  Museum  from  its  present  position.  The  Society's  library 
continues  to  bo  further  augmented  by  exchanges  with  similar  institu- 
tions, and  many  valuable  works  have  been  thus  obtained,  both  from 
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English  and  from  foreign,  and  especially  from  Scandinavian,  sources. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  will  be  detailed  by  the  Treasnrer. 
In  conclusion,  the  Council  would  urge  upon  the  members  the  necessity  of 
constant  exertion  to  keep  up  the  number  of  members,  and  also  the  im- 
portance of  their  attending  regularly  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society. 


ANNIVERSARY  MEETING,  1  FEBRUARY,  1864. 
John  Clayton,  Esq,,  F.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Ajstsvai.  Reports. — The  above  report  was  received  and  adopted,  with  the 
Treasurer's  statement,  which  shewed  a  balance  in  hand  of  £35.  lOs.  Sd. 

Ab&eabs  op  Subscbiptions. — Resolved,  that  members  in  arrears  shall  be 
informed  that,  in  default  of  payment,  their  names  will  be  posted. 

Ofpicbbs  and  CotmciL. — Patron :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, K.GF.  —  President:  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ravens  worth.  — 
Vice-Presidents :  Sir  Charles  M.  L.  Monck,  Bart.,  Sir  "Walter  Calverlej 
Trevelyan,  Bart.,  John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.,  and  John  Clayton,  Esq. 
—  TJreasurer :  Robert  White,  Esq,  —  Secretaries :  Edward  Charlton, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  and  the  Rev.  John  Collingwood  Bruce,  LL.D.  —  Council : 
The  Rev.  E.  Hussey  Adamson,  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  aud  Messrs.  Thomas 
Baker,  Richard  Cail,  Robert  Richardson  Dees,  William  Dickson,  Martin 
Dunn,  Wm.  Hylton  Dyer  Longstaffe  f  Editor  J,  J.  P.  Mulcaster,  Wm. 
Pears,  Edward  Spoor,  and  William  Woodman. 


CHANTRY  AT  MITFORD. 

Mb.  Henry  Titrxeb  exhibits  a  copy  of  a  damaged  deed  originating  a 
chantry  in  Mitford  church.  The  date,  he  thinks  is  circa  1 250 ;  the 
founder,  Roger  Bertram,  he  supposes  to  be  the  third  baron  of  that  name, 
(see  vol.  iii.,  p.  76.)  A  chaplain  was  thereby  appointed  to  officiate  for 
ever  at  the  altar  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  church,  for  the  souls  of 
the  founder's  ancestors  and  successors,  and  for  the  soul  of  Adam  de 
Northampton,  then  Rector  of  Mitford  (not  in  Hodgson's  list),  and 
others.  The  land  was  bounded  by  Stanton  on  the  one  side  and  by  the 
Pont  on  another,  and  would  seem  to  be  in  or  near  Pigdon. 

It  appears  from  the  certificate  of  Northumberland  Chantries,  temp. 
Edw.  VI.  (Eccl.  Proc,  Sur.  Soc,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  Ixxxviii),  that  there 
were  then  possessions  worth  1 7s,  a  year  to  provide  for  the  salary  of  one 
priest  in  Mitford  church.  The  incumbency  of  this  chantry  was  vacant, 
and  the  churchwardens  had  received  the  profits  and  repaired  the  church 
therewith. 


BRA^'CEPETH  CHURCH.  £1 3 


BEAKCEPETH  CHURCH. 

This  church,  rich  in  the  odour  of  antiquity  and  unique  in  the  complete* 
ness  of  its  post-Reformatioa  fittings,  is  undergoing  the  throes  of  "re- 
storation/' which  it  had  so  long  escaped.  Probahly  there  is  no 
architectural  drawing  of  the  nave  taken  hefore  any  of  the  woodwork 
was  removed.  The  appearance  of  the  chancel  may  be  seen  in  the 
plates  of  Surtees  and  Billings,  and  there  is  an  able  description  of  the 
church  in  the  Eeelmohgut^  by  the  Bev.  J.  T.  Fowler.  Mr.  Salyin 
is  the  architect  on  the  occasion.  The  Early  Perpendicular  chancel 
built  by  the  great  Earl  of  Westmorland  is  of  great  beauty  and  interesti 
and  picturesque  in  its  colour  and  partial  decay. 


MONTELT  MEJBTING,  2  XABCK,  1864. 
J.  ffodg$<m  mnde^  £iq.^  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations  or  Books  — IVom  Publishing  Societies.  The  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Session  1861-2.  —  The  Arck' 
SBological  Journal,  No.  79. 

Other  Donations. — F)^om  3fr.  FVaneis  Jaekson.  Two  old  stirrup 
iroDS  covered  with  brass,  and  a  horseshoe,  found  about  four  feet  below 
the  surface,  50  or  60  yards  to  the  east  of  the  Morpeth  road,  a  little  past 
Jesmond  Terrace,  Newcastle.  It  is  understood  that  there  are  or  were 
other  indications  of  the  line  of  road  liaving  been  moved.  —  /Vom  « 
policeman.  An  old  key,  the  handle  being  of  the  common  pattern  formed 
by  three  C's. 


MONTELT  MEETING,  6  APRIL,  1864. 
John  Clayton,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations  of  Books. — From  Publishing  Societies.  The  Canadian 
Journal,  No.  49.  —  Transactions  of  the  liondon  and  Middlesex  Aroh- 
SBological  Society,  Vol.  ii.,  Part  6.  —  Collections  of  the  Surrey  Arch- 
sdological  Society,  Vol.  ii.,  Part  8. 

RELtauAKT. —  Copt.  Robinson  exhibits  a  silver  reliquary,  stated  to 
have  been  found  round  the  neck  of  a  skeleton  in  the  churchyard  of  8L. 

Tdi.  TI.  2  • 


SI  4  CHE  minstrels'  gallert,  rabt  cattle. 

Donstan's  in  the  East,  and  to  have  been  in  the  collection  of  the  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's  until  1842.  It  is  of  Eastern  design,  perhaps  of  the  16th 
century,  and  is  of  chased  silver.  On  one  side  is  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon ;  on  the  other  St.  Helena,  with  a  cross  in  her  right  hand,  a  book 
in  her  left.  ^ 

Sttcas.  —  He  also  exhibits  a  fine  styca  reading  ATcn«BKi)  sx  — 
XAKSEB,  and  another  with  hek£TH. 

Thb  Cabr  MS.  or  Armorial  EoU  of  Newcastle  Mayors  and  Sherifi 
(vide  Bourne,  p.  121;  and  Tonge's  Yisitation,  Surtees  Society),  is 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Lonfztaffe, 

Newkhtstek  Abbey. — A  spoon  of  laten  from  this  locality,  presentmg 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  is  exhibited  by  Mr,  Wbaimany  along 
with  a  Burgundy  groat  and  a  sovereign  of  Henry  YIII. 

Saxok  Work  at  Stahpobdham. — Dr.  Bruee  presents  a  gutta-percha 
cast  from  part  of  a  cross  found  in  Stamfordham  Church,  exhibiting 
foliage  in  character  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Hexham  crosses. 

Bbai^d's  Collection  of  Sculptured  Stokes. — Ordered,  that  it  be 
purchased  from  the  Executors  of  Archdeacon  Thorpe  for  £15.  This 
gathering,  which  is  mentioned  in  Baine's  Life  of  Hodgson,  i.  379,  con- 
tains numerous  Eoman  antiquities,  Saxon  stones  of  high  interest,  among 
them  the  Saxon  slab  from  Jarrow  mentioned  in  2  Brand,  61,  bearing  a 
cross  of  the  form  called  St.  Cuthbert's,  and  the  inscription  printed  in  2 
Brand,  64,  and  presumed  to  relate  to  Abbot  Huaetberct.  [The  collec- 
tion is  now  in  the  Sooietjr's  museum.] 


THE  MINSTRELS'  GALLERY,  RABY  CASTLE. 
By  Thouas  Austdt. 

Air  impression  being  cuirent  among  those  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  local  antiquities,  that,  in  course  of  the  alterations  now  in 
progress  under  my  directions  at  Raby  Castle,  the  Minstrels'  Gallery, 
dating  from  the  1 5th  century,  which  f<^ms  so  interesting  a  feature  in 
the  Baron's  Hall,  is  about  to  be  destroyed  or  otlierwise  sacrificed,  I 
think  it  right  to  lay  the  facts  of  the  case  before  this  Society  and  also 
before  the  Durham  Architectural  Society  at  its  next  meeting. 

It  is  now  intended  to  use  the  Baron's  Hall  for  the  general  reception 
and  family  room,  which  has  not  been  the  case  hitherto,  and  to  form  a 
staircase  in  the  empty  tower  at  the  north  end  of  the  hall  to  give  access 
frt>m  the  principal  entrance.  The  other  staircases  to  the  Baron's  Hall 
are  small  and  out  of  the  way. 


Raby  Castle.-View  of  tlie  North  End  of  the  Barons  Hall 
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The  Minsfrcls  Gallery- Raby  Castle. 
View  of  the  North  End  of  the  BanonsHall 

Shewing^  proposed  alteration 
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Plan  shewing  proposed  Staircase 
at  north  end  of  HaJI.-RabyCasde. 
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The  Minstrels'  Gkdlery  oocupies  the  north  end  of  the  hall,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  It  is  inaccessible  bnt  by  ladder,  its 
entrance  and  staircase  having  been  destroyed  in  the  last  century  altera- 
tions. The  floor  of  the  Baron's  Hall  has  also  been  raised  so  fax  above 
the  original  level  that  it  is  impossible  to  enter  the  hall  below  the  gallery. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  pass  through  the  gallery  to  obtain  the  re- 
quired access. 

This  I  propose  to  effect  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  fly-leaf  on  the 
sketch,  and  return  the  face  and  cornice  of  the  gallery  back  to  the  wall 
on  either  side  of  the  proposed  entrance  door,  placing  the  old  cornice 
removed  from  the  front  on  these  retumsy  and  leaye  the  gallery  intaot  in 
every  other  respect. 

New  Bridge  Stnet^ 

April  5th,  1864. 

*»*  FlaDB  of  the  Castle  are  given  in  **  Domeetic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Agea." 


MONTHLY  MEETING,  4  iT^F,  1864. 
John  Clayton,  Esq,,  V.R,  tn  the  Chair. 

Donations  of  Books.  —  I^-om  Mr,  Geo,  Tate,  Proceedings  of  the 
Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Club,  1863,  Vol.  v.,  No.  1.  —  F^om  the 
Canadian  Institute,  The  Canadian  Journal,  March  1864. 

New  Mehbeb.  —  Thomas  R,  Bates,  Wolsingham. 


MONTITLr  MEETING,  1  JUNE,  1864. 
/.  Sodgson  Binde,  Esq,,  F.P,,  in  the  Chair, 

Tapsstbt  frok  Byksb.  —  Mr,  G,  A.  Brumell  presents  some  pieces  of 
old  tapestry  which  had  been  in  the  house  at  Byker  associated  with  the 
Lawsons,  now  demolished,  and  which  had  been  secured  through  the 
exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gh^en,  of  Byker.  Mr.  Clayton  remarks  that 
there  is  some  very  old  and  curious  tapestry  in  Stella  HalL  Leander 
swimming  the  Hdlespont  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  it. 

Bbass  object. — Dr,  Bruce  places  on  the  table  a  plain  circular  disk  of 
Corinthian  brass  or  bronze,  3  inches  in  diameter,  found  in  a  garden  at 
Haydon  Bridge.  The  poor  finder,  fancying  it  to  be  of  inestimable 
value,  had  actually  walked  all  the  way  to  Newcastle  with  it. 
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IifscRiBED  BocEs  AVD  Stoke8. — Dr.  BrucB  0fcateB  that  biB  obaervo- 
tions  in  Northumberland  and  Argyleahire  (where  British  interments 
abound)  induce  him  to  think  that  the  peculiar  symbols  which  have 
recently  received  so  much  attention  mark  interments  and  have  a  religious 
character.  He  postpones  an  expression  of  his  opinion  of  their  meaning 
until  he  shall  hare  carefully  put  the  facts  together. 


MONTHLY  MEETING,  4  JULY,  1864. 
The  Rev.  Edward  Huesey  Jdamson,  in  the  Chair. 

DoNATiOKS  07  BooKs. — From  the  Society  of  Antiquariet  of  London. 
Their  Proceedings,  Vol.  i.,  No  8,  Vol.  ii.,  Nos.  I.  2,  3,  4.  —  Ihm 
John  Stuart,  Esq,  His  memoir  of  Alex.  Henry  Ehind,  of  Libster.  — 
ly-om  the  Canadian  Institute.  The  Canadian  Journal.  —  Dram  the 
Archaological  Institute.  The  Archaeological  Journal,  No.  80.  —  F\rom 
Mr.  Andrew  Reid.  Beid^s  One  i>hilliug  Himdbook  to  Newcastle,  by 
Dr.  Bruce. 

New  Meubeb. — Thomas  Toung  Hall,  11,  Eldon  Square,  Newcastle. 

Medal  presented.  —  Erom  Mr.  Adolph  Leitz.  A  medal  of  silver, 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburg.  Obverse.  Two  figures  uniting 
their  hands  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  vasgot  zusAMirFra. 
D.  solkein  kzksh  schei  :  Reverse.  Christ  at  the  wedding  feast  of  Cana,. 

ISSTS  CHRISTYS  MACHET  WASSEU  ZVWEIN.  I  :    CA  :    GAL  : 

The  London  Finds. — Mr.  William  Greene,  Junior,  presents  a  bronze 
dagger  purchased  from  a  man  who,  with  one  or  two  more,  was  offering 
some  Eoman  coins,  pieces  of  pottery  and  other  matters  for  sale  near 
some  extensive  buildings,  now  going  on  near  London  Bridge.  The  men 
reported  that  they  had  found  the  articles  when  excavating.  The 
handle  seems  to  consist  of  a  figure  of  Venus,  holding  an  apple  in  her 
left  hand,  and  covering  the  pudenda  with  her  right.  Ihe  hilt  is 
formed  of  two  curves  towards  the  point  of  the  dagger.  [The  Qentle- 
man's  Magazine  of  July  has  the  following  paragraph  in  reporting  the 
proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  on  6  May,  1864: — "A 
bronze  dagger,  the  handle  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  Venus,  and  a  bronze 
spoon,  bi»th  being  described  as  found  recently  near  Allhallows  Pier,  in 
the  City,  were  submitted  to  the  meeting,  and  gave  rise  to  some  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  the  increasing  traffic  in  fictitious  objects  cant  in 
brass,  to  which  a  simulated  aspect  of  antiquity  is  given  by  some  ex- 
posure to  acids,  so  as  to  beguile,  too  frequently,  the  unwary  collector."] 

Local  Customs. — The  Rev.  James  Everett  calls  attention  to  the  custom 
at  Alnwick  of  tinkling  a  bell  before  a  corpse  to  keep  evil  spirits  away. 
The  Chairman  notices  the  similar  custom  in  the  University  of  Oxlbid. 
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COVNTRY  MEETING,  14  JULY,  1864. 

WABKWOHTH  AND  ALNWICK. 

The  usual  faoilitieB  accorded  to  learned  Bocieties  for  transity  and  in- 
spection  of  the  exterior  and  interior  features  of  the  edifices  selected  for 
examination,  having  been  granted,  the  Society  yisits  on  a  genial  day 
Walk  worth  Hermitage,  Castle,  and  Church;  Alnwick  Castle  and  Church; 
Hulne  Abbey ;  and  St.  Leonard's  Hospital.  The  tourists  dine  at  one 
of  the  inns  in  Alnwick,  having  at  an  earlier  hour  partaken  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  Yicar  of  Warkworth. 

The  subjects  of  the  day's  excursion,  ever  interesting,  have  been  so 
often  described  and  have  so  large  a  history,  that  any  account  of  them 
without  excessive  detail  would  be  of  little  utility. 

On  the  subject  of  Warkworth,  the  Editor  is  unable  to  add  much  to 
his  essay  on  the  Old  Heraldry  of  the  Percys,  and  to  the  comprehensive 
paper  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Dunn,  the  vicar,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Club,  vol.  v.,  p.  42.  On  this  occasion  he  is 
disposed  to  think  that  the  porch  of  the  church  is  contemporary  with 
the  south  aisle,  and,  with  the  vicar,  greatly  to  doubt  whether  the  tomb 
in  the  Hermitage  has  any  immediate  connection  with  the  family  of 
Percy,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  architecture  inconsistent  with 
the  date  of  Margaret  Nevil's  death.  The  lion  on  the  boss  of  the  vault 
in  the  lion  Tower  (of  the  same  date  as  the  church  porch)  is  sejant 
guardant,  and  must  be  added  to  the  badges  of  the  Fourth  Earl  of 
Northumberland  on  p.  199  of  our  vol.  iv. 

Perhaps  the  following  random  extracts  from  the  parish  books  are  worth 
a  place  here  for  the  use  of  the  editor  of  a  new  Chronicon  Mirabile. 

Anno  1680.  John  Heslyhead,  vicar,  tum'd  out  in  the  usurpation 
time.  1650 :  Archibald  Moor  vras  put  in  till  the  Eestauration  of  Kg. 
Charles  the  Second,  at  which  time  Mr.  Heelyhead  was  restor'd,  and 
liv'd  till  about  the  year  1667.  His  body  lies  interr'd  in  Warkworth 
church  under  the  clerk's  pew. 

1682.  Apr.  28.  Sepult.  Robertus  Hushums  de  Acklington. 

1723.  Ap.  9.  Johannes  Lamb  (de  Warkworth)  annos  natus  106,  et 
Isabella  uxor,  annos  nata  86,  eodem  die  sepulti.  (4  Ant.  Kep.  434, 
where  it  is  added,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Lawson,  one  of  the 
vicars,  that  Lamb  was  a  husbandman  and  had  a  small  freehold.  The 
statement  succeeds,  that  two  years  before  his  death  he  had  an  entire 
new  set  of  teeth,  new  hair  milk  white,  and  a  renewal  of  his  eyesight.) 

1725.  Bated.  John  James  for  30  farmes,  U.  10«. :  Roger  Hudson  for 
dO  farms,  1/.  10«. :  Robert  Taylor  for  43  farms,  2/.  3«. :  8  farms  of  the 
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demainB,  8«. :  The  Vicar  for  12  deals,  12«. :  The  Chapehry  sess.  Balph 
Mow,  15«.  Sd. :  Ditto,  more,  1/.  ds,  Bd. :  more  for  the  12  penny  seaa., 
1/.  Bs.  Sd. — 1727.  In  full  of  Ghapelry  bcss  at  one  Bhiil.  p.  farm, 
1/  11«.  4d.  [This  extract  is  in  elucidation  of  the  technical  use  of  the 
word  farm  in  the  North  as  a  definite  quantity  or  division  of  a  district.  J 

1726.  Binding  a  book  of  the  martyrdom  of  Song  Charles^  4«. 

1726.  January  2**.  was  interred  in  this  church,  under  the  vicars  pew 
Elizabeth  Morley,  aged  ninety  six  years,  was  bom  at  Durrham ;  and  was 
the  youngest  sister  of  three  who  were  all  alive  w"  she  left  Durrham  to 
come  to  this  place,  about  four  months  agoe.  Their  maiden  name  was 
Zirby.     Their  father  was  an  attorney  at  law  in  Durrham. 

1726.  Jan.  2.  Elizabeth  a  Morley  nuper  de  Durham,  annos  nata  96. 
De  hac  consule  plura  ad  initium  sepulchrarum. 

1728.  Aug.  28.  Quinque  personn  quorum  tres  viri  et  dun  mulieres 
ail  scopulos  de  Bondicar  mersi  in  cimenterio  nostro  sepultL  De  muli- 
eribus  una  fuit  Anna  Mattison  de  Stamford  prope  Appleby  et  generosa. 
Hep.  5.  Georgius  Thompson,  advena,  mersus  ad  Bondicar. 

1728.  Holey  Bread  money  to  be  collected  for  the  year  ensueing 
does  beginn  at  Hauxley  for  the  year  1728. — 1738.  The  Holy  bread 
money  ends  at  Tane  linns  in  Warkworth. 

1728.  [The  Surplice  called]  Serplecloth. 

1729.  To  four  cheets  to  the  penitents,  Bd, — 1737.  Two  penitents,  4d. 
1742.  Eeceived   Mr.   Thomas  Horsleys  Lair  Storm,  Morwick,  3«. 

glurials  in  the  church  called  Lairstone  about  1728.  In  other  places 
e  burial  is  called  Lairestall,  the  placing  a  stone  above  one  a  Laire- 
stone.  Probably  the  fee  really  was  for  the  privilege  of  lifting  the 
Lairestone  for  the  purpose  of  Lairestall.]  1785.  Joseph  Fawcus  for 
Grave  Leave  for  the  late  John  Grey,  Esqr.,  10«. 

In  Warkworth  churchyard  on  the  south  side,  is  a  flat  stone  so  worn 
down  that  great  faith  is  requisite  to  induce  the  belief  that  anything 
ever  existed  upon  it.  But  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  rapid  pul- 
verization of  the  effigy  in  Warkworth  Hermitage  will  not  be  startled 
when  they  are  told  that  "  the  Huntsman's  Grave,"  as  it^is  still  called, 
once  was  marked  by  sculptured  arms  and  legend.  The  following  is  the 
evidence  in  i  Ant.  Rep.,  Edit.  1808,  436: — <<In  looking  into  the 
churchyard  [of  Warkworth]  I  also  found  the  following^  epitaph  on  a 
flat  tombstone,  on  which  were  sculptured  three  hugle  home.  Below, 
the  inscription  here  copied,  viz : — 

"  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Edward  Dodsworth,  of  East  Chivington, 
huntsman  to  King  James,  who  departed  to  the  mercy  of  God  the  30th 
of  May,  Anno  Domini  1630." 

Of  the  authenticity  of  this  legend  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The 
will  of  the  very  man,  Edward  Dodsworth  of  Chevington,  with  whom 
Dugdale  commences  his  pedigree  of  Dodsworth  of  Barton,  in  Bichmond 
shire,  (now  represented  by  B.  H.  Allan,  Esq-,  F.S.  A.,  of  Black  well  and 
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Barton),  was  made  on  10  Apr.,  1630,  and  was  proved  the  samo  year, 
on  27  Oct.  In  it  he  desireB  to  he  buried  in  Warkworth  churchyard ^  and 
seals  with  a  chevron  between  three  hugle  horns.  The  same  coat  appears 
in  the  will  of  his  son  Bobert  Dodsworth  of  Barton  in  1660,  but  in  the 
Visitation  of  1666  three  bezants  are  placed  upon  the  chevron,  as  a  dis- 
tinction from  other  Dods worths.  The  huntsman's  father  was  Lawrence 
Dodsworth,  Hector  of  Gateshead,  who  mentions  in  his  will  as  his 
children — Christopher,  the  said  Edward,  and  a  daughter  married  to 
William  Bytheman,  doubtless  William  Blythman,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Blythmans  of  Westoe,  and  of  a  member  of  our  Council,  the  Kev.  E.  H. 
Adamson. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  Ambrose  Barnes,  the  non-con- 
formist alderman  of  Newcastle,  had  an  ''uncle  Dodsworth,"  who  ''  was 
well  known  to  King  Charles  I.,  and  sometimes  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  hounds  when  his  Majesty  went  to  hunt,  the  gallant  old  gentleman 
being  always  favourably  received  by  his  prince.  The  King  making  his 
first  progress  into  Scotland,  Mr.  Dodsworth,  with  many  gentlemen,  and 
his  nephew,  Mr.  Barnes,  waited  upon  him  as  he  passed  through  some 
parts  of  Yorkshire.  He  confessed  he  exceedingly  disrelished  the  court 
conversation.  The  King,  one  day,  standing  among  the  nobility  and 
country  gentry,  pointed  to  Mr.  Dodsworth  to  come  to  him.  Young 
Barnes,  instead  of  kissing  the  King's  hand,  as  a  great  many  did,  would 
not  suffer  his  uncle  to  mention  him  to  his  Majesty,  but  stood  at  a  greater 
distance.  The  whole  interview  between  the  King  and  his  uncle  passed 
in  talking  about  some  buck-hounds  which  the  King  knew  Mr.  Dodsworth 
had  formerly  in  his  keeping."  (Memoir  of  Barnes,  MS.,  p.  6.)  The 
Dodsworth  arms  themselves  may  point  to  some  very  early  associations 
with  the  forests. 

Several  of  the  visitors,  after  seeing  the  lions  of  Alnwick  (which  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  Ailly  described  at  such  an  early  period  by  the  local 
historian,  Mr.  Tate,  as  to  render  any  gleanings  here  out  of  place  and 
unfitting),  take  a  charming  drive  through  the  parks  to  Hulne  Abbey, 
St.  Leonard's  Hospital  with  its  remarkable  transitional  detail,  and 
Alnwick  Abbey  Gateway,  aU  deserving  of  more  exhaustive  treatment 
than  they  have  received.  At  an  earlier  portion  of  the  day  considerable 
interest  was  excited  by  the  local  and  other  remains  preserved  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  his  museum,  within  the  walls  of  Alnwick 
Castle,  which  we  need  hardly  say  was  thrown  open  to  the  Society,  of 
which  he  is  patron. 
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JOIK  SANS  FIN. 

To  the  ArchsBological  Institate's  meeting  of  6  ICaj,  1864,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Soden  Smith  is  reported  to  have  brought ''  a  motto  ring,  Englieh,  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  inseribed  joib  bans  ftn." 

Referring  to  our  Vol.  iii,  p.  190,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  discasBioa 
whether  this  is  again  the  cheerful  motto  of  the  Widdringtons,  or  whether 
they  only  perpetuated  what  was  not  originally  theirs  exclusively. 


MONTHLY  MEETING,  7  SEPTEMBER,  1864. 
J.  Hodgton  Etnde,  A^.,  P.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

DoKATioire  OF  Books.  —  JFVom  Publishing  Soeieties,  The  Wiltshire 
Magazine,  July  1864:  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  April  16,  November  26,  1863;  The  Canadian  Jounial,  July, 
1 864 ;  Transactions  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Lancasliire  and  Cheshire, 
Vol.  XT,  Session  1862-3  ;  Sussex  Archeeological  CoUectione,  Vol.  xri; 
Stjom.  Norsk  Bibelhistorie,  Christiania,  1853, 1855,  1856,  1860,  1862; 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1858-1862;  Norske  Fomlevninger,  af 
N.  Nicolaysen,  Christiania,  1863;  Set  Kongelige  Frederiks  TJniyersitets 
Halvhundredaars-fest,  September,  1861 ;  Norske  Vaegtlodder  fa  Fjor- 
tende  Aarhundrede,  beskrevne  af  C.  A.  Holmboe,  1863 ;  Det  Eongduge 
Norske  Frederiks  XTniversitets  Aarsberetning  for  1861 ;  Foreningen  til 
Norske  Fortidsmindesmerkers  Bevaring,  Aarsberetning  for  1862;  Peter 
Andreas  Munch,  Bed  Paul  Bolten,  Hansen,  1863,  (with  loose  portrait); 
Ordbog  over  det  gamle  Norske  Sprog  af  Johan  Frikner,  3.  Hefte,  1862. 
— From  Mr.  Morris  C.  Jones.  His  Reminiscences  connected  with  old 
oak  pannelling  now  at  Gungrog,  privately  printed,  Welshpool,  1864. 

ExoEAiroB  OF  PuBiJCATiOFS. — Resohed,  that  the  Society  shall  exchange 
publications  with  the  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West 
aiding  of  Yorkshire. 


MURAL  NOTES. 

Br  THE  RXY.  J.  C.  BBT7CB,  LL.D. 

Soke  matters  of  mural  interest  haye  come  under  my  notice  since  our  last 
meeting.  Mr.  Robert  Johnson,  architect,  has  called  my  attention  to 
some  things  observed  in  digging  the  foundations  of  Mr.  Pease's  house, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  station  of  Conderoum.     ''  We  have  found,'*  says 
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that  gentleman,  "  at  a  depth  of  ten  or  eleven  feet  below  the  surface,  a 
passage  or  drift- way  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  about  fourteen  feet  wide  and 
two  feet  deep,  running  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  where  most 
of  the  remains  accompanying  this  were  found.  We  have  also  come  on 
what  seems  to  be  a  shaft  or  pit,  all  filled  up  with  soft  earth.  I  have 
ordered  them  to  put  a  boi^rod  down  this."  Through  the  kindness  of 
the  clerk  of  the  works,  I  have  been  ^mished  with  a  plan  of  the  house 
marking  the  cutting  and  the  pit.  The  remains  consist  of  portions  of 
Samian  ware,  fragments  of  wine  amphorse,  and  the  upper-leather  of  a 
sandal — all  of  them  unmistakably  Boman.  There  is  also  the  jaw-bone 
of  a  swine  (?)  which  may  or  which  may  not  have  fed  upon  the  beach- 
mast  and  acorns  of  the  Eoman  forests.  I  cannot  conjecture  what  has 
been  the  purpose  served  by  this  drift- way.  The  shaft,  I  have  no  doubt, 
is  the  shaft  of  an  old  coal  working.  When  the  lower  reservoir  of  the 
Whittle  Dene  Water  Company  was  being  formed  at  .Benwell,  a  few 
years  ago,  several  such  shafts  similarly  filled  up  were  discovered. 
The  coal  had  been  removed  from  the  foot  of  each  shaft,  I  drew  the 
attention  of  this  society  to  tho  circumstance  at  the  time,  and  now 
reproduce  the  plans  and  drawings  which  I  then  exhibited.  That 
the  Eomans  wrought  coal  is  certain,  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
coal  and  coal  ashes  in  their  stations.  Korsley  says  '*that  there  is  a 
coaliy  not  far  from  Benwell,  a  part  of  which  is  judged  by  those  who 
are  best  skilled  in  such  aflPairs  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  Bomans." 
If  the  remains  found  in  the  drift  had  been  found  in  the  workings, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  radiate  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  the 
probability  that  the  workings  to  which  I  have  referred  are  Boman 
would  have  been  heightened.  Further  investigation  may  throw  more 
light  upon  this  subject.  In  going  along  the  western  turnpike  the 
other  day,  I  turned  aside  at  West  Denton  to  show  a  friend  who 
accompanied  me  the  culvert  by  which  the  waters  of  the  stream 
were  carried  underneath  the  Boman  Wall.  This  culvert  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  one  remaining  along  the  whole  of  the  line,  and  it  throws 
considerable  light  upon  the  strategy  of  the  Bomans.  To  my  horror,  I 
found  that  it  had  been  buried  under  a  mound  of  ''ballast,"  thrown 
down  to  form  a  new  road  to  the  house.  I  am  in  hopes  that  it  has  only 
been  buried,  not  destroyed,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  occupant  of  the  man- 
sion knows  of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  culvert  he  will  deliver  it 
from  its  present  entombment.  There  is  a  woodcut  of  the  Boman  as  well 
of  General  Wade's  culvert  at  page  55  of  the  Wallet  Book.  The  most 
interesting  event  of  the  interval  since  our  last  meeting  is  the  exposure 
of  a  long  strip  of  the  Wall  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Walbottle  Dene.  The 
bridge  over  the  Dene  having  fallen  away,  it  was  thonght  advisable  in 
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reeonstracting  it  to  diminish  the  descent  on  both  sides  of  it  On  cut- 
ting 40  wn  the  hill  on  the  east  side  a  strip  of  the  Wall  was  found  140  yards 
long.  Unfortunately,  the  Wall  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  as 
it  was  necessary  to  leave  one-half  of  the  way  entire  for  passenger  traffic 
whilst  the  other  half  was  being  lowered,  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
Wall  was  made,  and  its  southern  face  carried  off  almost  before  its  existence 
was  recognised.  It  is  well  known  that  no  road  capable  of  the  trans- 
mission of  artillery  existed  between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  prior  to  the 
rebellion  of  1 745.  After  that  event  a  road  was  made  by  Oeneral  Wade. 
Warburton  was  the  surveyor  employed.  Hutton,  without  knowing  that 
every  word  which  he  read  in  the  Vallum  Bomanumf  which  he  used  as 
his  ifode  mecum  on  his  tour  of  the  Wall,  was  stolen  from  Horsley,  styles 
him  the  "  judicious  Warburton."  Warburton  being  employed  to  make 
a  road  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle,  **  judiciously"  chose  the  Boman  Wall 
as  the  base  of  his  operations.  For  more  than  thirteen  centuries  after 
the  departure  of  the  Romans  it  remsted  the  intrusion  of  the  plough, 
and  stood  alone  in  its  sullen  grandeur.  Warburton,  the  Somerset 
Herald,  and  the  antiquary,  in  order  to  make  his  military  way,  had  but 
to  destroy  the  wall  which  Ficts  and  Scots,  Goths  and  Vandals,  time  and 
storm,  had  spared.  The  judicious  antiquary  threw  down  the  Wall, 
scattering  the  debris  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  leaving  occasionally 
foundation  courses  in  the  centre  and  highest  part  of  the  road.  Very 
often  has  the  traveller  along  the  western  turnpike  had  the  pleasure,  as 
he  passes  along,  of  recognibing  the  facing  stones  of  the  Wall  in  the  road 
along  which  he  passes.  John  Wesley,  one  of  England's  heroes,  had 
occasion  to  pass  along  this  road  shortly  after  it  was  made.  Writing  in 
his  journal  on  the  21st  of  May,  1755,  he  says :— "  I  preached  at  Naffer- 
ton,  near  Horsley,  about  13  miles  from  Newcastle.  We  rode  chiefly  on 
the  new  western  road,  which  lies  on  the  old  Eoman  Wall.  Some  part 
of  this  is  still  to  be  seen,  as  are  the  remains  of  most  of  the  towers,  which 
were  built  a  mile  distant  from  each  other,  quite  from  sea  to  sea."  It  is 
nothing  wonderfrd  to  find,  therefore,  on  lowering  the  road  leading  to 
Walbottle  Dene,  that  a  considerable  fragment  of  the  Roman  Wall  was 
remaining.  The  Wall  was  found  to  be  nine  feet  in  widtii;  this 
probably  in  the  lower  courses.  In  one  place  it  was  standing  four  and  a 
half  feet  high.  The  section  of  the  wall  presented  the  following  appear- 
ances : — First,  there  was  the  natural  substratum,  consisting  of  the  usual 
clay  of  the  district ;  next,  there  were  a  few  inches  (four  or  five)  of  soil, 
which  was  blackened  by  the  vegetation  of  the  pre- Romanic  period,  and 
which  no  doubt  represent  the  surface  as  the  builders  of  the  Wall  found 
it.  The  foundation  of  the  Wall  consists  of  a  mass  of  clay  puddling, 
varying  in  thickness,  according  as  the  stones  press  upon  it,  of  from  one 
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to  three  inches.     On  this  the  superstiucture  was  laid.     Usually  the 
foundation  course  of  stones  is  large  and  flat,  but  no  regulaiity  prevails. 
The  facing  stones  of  the  lower  courses  are  large.     In  one  instance,  of 
which  Mr.  Longstaffe  has  prepared  for  us  a  drawing,  the  three  lowor 
courses  measure  in  height  respectively  twelve,  nine,  and  ten  inches. 
In  this  instance  the  lower  course  stands  out  beyond  the  second,  and  the 
second  beyond  the  third  course.     The  stones  of  the  interior  of  the  Wall 
consist  of  rubble  thrown  in  promiscuously.     For  some  inches  above  the 
clay  puddling  of  the  foundation  these  rubble  stones  seem  to  be  imbed- 
ded in  clay,  but  above  that  they  are  bonded  together  by  the  usual 
tenacious  mortar  of  the  Romans,  of  which  I  produce  a  specimen.     The 
most  important  discovery  on  this  occasion  has  been  that  of  the  gateway 
giving  an  opening  through  the  Wall.     The  moment  that  I  heard  of  it 
I  felt  sure  that  it  was  the  north  gate  of  a  mile  castle.     On  turning  to 
the  Wallet  Book — which  was  written  with  Mr.MacLauchlani  Survey 
and  Memoir  before  me — I  find  the  following  notice : — **  Opposite  the 
farm-house  called  Walbottle  Dene  House  another  castellum  has  stood ; 
it  can  be  detected  only  by  the  elevation  of  its  site."     This  test  of  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  MacLauchlan's  Survey  is  very  gratifying.    I  have  here 
a  drawing  of  the  gateway  by  Mr.  Longstaffe,  and  one  also  by  Mr. 
Henry  Bichardson.     The  mile  castle  has  been  reduced  by  evil  usage 
to  the  humblest  proportions,  but  still  it  vindicates  its  own   native 
majesty.     The  gateway  is  of  the  usual  massive  span,  about  eleven  feet. 
The  stones  of  the  piers  are  of  the  massive  character  that  we  are  accusr 
tomed  to  see,  though  unhappily  only  two  courses  remain.     The  pivot 
holes  of  the  gates  exist,  and  the  check  in  the  floor  against  which  the 
gates  struck.     There  is  no  central  stone,  as  in  other  places.     At  one 
time  it  was  thought  that  the  Wall  was  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Boman  empire.     On  this  theory,  no  one  looked  for  northern  gateways 
in  the  stations  or  the  mile  castles.     Mr.  Clayton's  instructive  explora- 
tions, first  at  Cawfields  Mile  Castle,  and  afterwards  at  Borcovicus,  and 
then  at  the  mile  castle  to  the  west  of  it,  and  at  Castle  Nick,  showed  us 
how  much  we  were  mistaken  in  this  particular.     This  new  discovery 
confirms  the  supposition  that  every  mile  castle  and  every  station  had  a 
portal  opening  boldly  upon  the  north.     The  Wall,  therefore,  was  not  a 
fence  or  boundary  line,  but  a  line  of  military  operation.     The  minor 
antiquities  found  in  this  exploration  are  not  very  important.     The  most 
interesting  is  the  fragment  of  a  centurial  stone,  which  the  quick  eye  of 
a  sister  of  mine  from  Caffre-land  detected  among  a  heap  of  rubbish. 
We  took  immediate  possession  of  it,  and  it  is  here.     As  the  lower 
and  right  hand  portion  of  it  is  wanting,  we  cannot  read  it  with  cer- 
tainty.    The  letters  that  we  have  seem  to  me  to  read— 
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and  maj  read  Cmturta  Galli,  or  QaU&rii,  or  some  such  name.  Centazial 
stonee  often  occur  in  dnplicate,  and  though  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
similar  stone  has  heen  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  one  may  yet  turn 
up  which  will  enable  us  to  read  this  with  certainty.  I  have  also  got 
the  larger  part  of  an  upper  millstone,  the  iron  fastenings  of  which  show 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  used.  The  foreman  of  the  works  has  kindly 
sent  us  a  facing  stone  of  the  Wall,  with  a  peculiar,  though  not  uncom- 
mon, kind  of  **  broaching*'  upon  it.  If  we  could  haye  foreseen  that  so 
impoitant  a  fragment  of  the  Wall  would  hare  been  disclosed  by  the 
recent  operations,  no  efforts  would  have  been  spared  to  haye  had  the 
whole  preseryed  intact.  As  it  was,  the  whole  southern  section  of  it  had 
been  carried  away  before  the  existence  of  any  important  fragment  was 
suspected.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Wall  has  now  been  carried  away,  and 
the  portion  which  remains,  undermined  as  it  is  by  the  lowering  of  the 
road,  could  not,  eyen  if  allowed  to  stand,  suryiye  the  frosts  and  rains 
of  a  single  winter.  The  gateway  of  tiie  mile  castle  stands  solidly 
enough,  and  we  are  asked  to  giye  an  opinion  as  to  its  eyentual  disposoL 
Is  the  obstruction  to  traffic  likely  to  arise  from  its  preseryation  in  its 
present  site  sufficient  to  justify  its  remoyal  to  a  contiguous  spot,  where 
it  might  be  re-erected  precisely  as  it  now  stands ;  or  would  the  moral 
yalue  arising  from  its  retention  in  the  place  where  Bpman  hands  laid 
it,  and  whence  the  whirlwinds  of  centuries  and  the  labours  of  the 
judicious  Warburton  haye  not  been  able  to  dislodge  it,  justify  the  ex- 
pense inyolyed  in  ii  slight  deyiation  of  the  road  in  its  immediate  yicinity? 
A  carefiil  examination  of  the  spot  last  night  leads  me  to  say,  contrary 
to  my  preyiously  entertained  and  expressed  opinion, — Let  the  gateway, 
by  all  means,  be  preseryed. 

'Dr>  Bruce,  Mr.  White,  and  the  Editor  are  appointed  a  committee  to 
wait  upon  the  county  suryeyor,  as  to  the  possibility  of  preserying  the 
gateway. 

Mr.  Turner, — The  two  gates  differ  3  inches  in  width.  The  two  sockets 
are  worn  to  an  oyal  shape,  showing  great  traffic.  The  base  is  irr^ular 
and  rough,  but  there  are  no  wheelmarks,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  mile-castles  were  used  differently  from  the  stations,  probably  for 
foot  passage  only.  The  masonry  of  tiie  gateway  was  sunk  below  the 
original  surface,  though  the  adjoining  wall  might  not  be  so.  He 
obseryed  a  stone  with  a  circle  diyided  by  lines  radiating  from  the 
centre,  and  seyeral  arch  stones. 
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PlBTJLiE  FKOM  BORCOVICUS. 

Mr.  Clayton  produces  two  bronze  fibul&e  from  Housesteads.  In  the 
first  the  nsnal  bow  has  a  longitudinal  piercing  in  the  centre,  dividing  it 
into  two  bows  as  it  were.  This  is'  curious,  but  the  great  interest  of  the 
relic  consists  in  its  reticence  of  gilding  in  nearly  all  its  original  fresh- 
ness on  its  exterior  and  of  silvering  on  the  parts  more  hidden.  The 
second  fibula  is  smaller  and  less  elegant.  It  is  silvered  both  inside 
and  out.  The  silver  is  bright  and  white,  without  a  trace  of  tarnish. 
A  bronze  hollow  button,  with  the  usual  adjunct  for  thread,  and  the  beetle- 
shaped  bead  of  jet,  with  a  longitudinal  suture  along  its  convex  side  and 
two  longitudinal  apertures,  are  also^ exhibited  bj  the  same  gentleman. 


ON  EARLY  PRINTING  IN  NEWCASTLE. 
fir  J.  HonesoK  HnrDE. 

The  printing  press  was  introduced  into  Newcastle  at  the  commencement 
of  the  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Although  periods  of  domestic 
turmoil  are  not  generally  favourable  to  the  progress  of  literature,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  appetite  for  news,  fostered  by  the  stirring  incidents 
of  the  great  rebelHoii,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  printers'  craft,  far  more 
rapid  than  it  derived  from  any  other  cause  during  the  century  and 
a  half  which  had  elapsed  since  its  oriii^inal  introduction. 

When  Charles  established  his  head  quarters  at  Newcastle,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  advance  of  his  rebellious  Scottish  subjects  to  the  Tweed, 
in  1689,  he  took  with  him  his  printer,  Robert  Barker,  in  order  that 
authentic  accounts  might  be  published  of  the  progress  of  his  arms.  As 
it  happened,  the  military  exploits  were  few  and  inglorious,  but  certain 
news-sheets  were  actually  distributed  from  the  royal  press  at  Newcastle, 
being  the  earliest  instances  of  a  newspaper  published  within  these 
realms  out  of  London.  Neither  were  Barker's  labours  confined  ex- 
clusively to  his  news-sheet.  On  his  journey  from  York  to  Newcastle, 
his  Majesty  halted  over  a  Sunday  at  Durham,  and  attended  divine 
service  at  the  Cathedral.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the  sermon 
preached  on  the  occasion  by  Bishop  Morton,  of  which  I  subjoin  the 
title : — ''  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majestie, 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham,  upon  Sunday,  being  the  fifth  day 
of  May,  1639,  by  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  Ood,  Thomas  ,Lord 
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Bishop  of  Duresme.  Pablished  by  His  Majesty's  speciall  command. 
Imprinted  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  by  Robert  Barker,  Printer  to  the 
King's  Most  Excellent  Majestic,  and  by  the  Assignees  of  John  Bill, 
1689."  The  sermon  is  a  good  orthodox  High  Prerogative  discourse, 
occupying  forty -two  pages  of  clear  type,  of  the  small  quarto  size  in 
which  sermons  and  news  pamphlets  were  alike  usually  printed  at  that 
period. 

The  only  other  production  of  Barker's  press  in  Newcastle  of  which 
I  am  aware,  is  a  thin  quarto  of  27  pages  containing  '<  Lawes  and 
Ordinances  of  Warre,  for  the  better  Government  of  His  Majesties  Army 
Boyall,  in  the  present  Expedition  in  the  Northern  parts,  and  safety  of 
the  Kingdome,  Under  the  Conduct  of  his  Excellence,  The  Eight  Hon- 
ourable Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  Earl  Marshall  of  England, 
&c.,  and  General  of  His  Majesties  Forces.  Imprinted  at  Newcastle  by 
Bobert  Barker,  &c.,  &c.,  1639." 

These  Ordinances  inculcate  a  severity  of  discipline,  and  an  attention 
to  moral  and  religious  duticR,  which  we  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
connecting  with  the  army  of  Charles  I.,  and  an  oath  is  appended,  to  be 
taken  by  every  soldier,  pledging  himself  to  their  observance.  The 
style  of  the  Earl  Marshall  in  the  preliminary  proclamation  is  as  follows : 
"  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  Cheif  of  the  Howards,  Earle  of  Arundel  and 
Surrey,  First  Earle,  and  Earle  Marshall  of  England;  Lord  Howard, 
Mowbray,  Brews  of  Gower,  Fitz-Allen,  Clun,  Oswaldesty,  Maltravers, 
and  Graystock ;  Cheif  Justice,  and  Justice  in  Eyre  of  all  his  Majesties 
Forests,  Parks,  and  Chases,  beyond  Trent;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
Counties  of  Norfolk,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
and  Westmerland;  Enight  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter, 
One  of  his  Ma^sties  most  Honourable  Privie  Councell  in  all  his  Majesties 
Kingdomes  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  General  of  all  his 
Majesties  Forces  in  the  present  Expedition  for  the  Defence  of  this 
Eealme,  &c." 

In  the  spring  of  1642,  the  King,  disgusted  with  his  Parliament, 
removed  his  court  to  York,  and  (as  we  are  informed  by  Drake,  the 
indefatigable  historian  of  that  city)  '^gave  orders  for  His  Majesty's 
printers  to  set  up  their  presses,  in  order  to  begin  a  paper  war,  which 
was  briskly  carried  on  by  both  paities  till  they  entered  upon  a  real 
one."  These  printers  were  the  same  Robert  Barker  and  the  assigns  of 
John  Bill,  but  after  his  Majesty's  departure,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  Stephen  Bulkley  remained  behind  as  King*s  printer,  and  continued 
to  reside  at  York  after  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  the  Parliamentary 
forces.  When  Charles  was  again  in  Newcastle,  in  1646,  although  he 
was  virtually  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  army,  many 
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Loyalists,  or,  as  they  are  styled  by  the  Bepublican  writers  of  the  day, 
Malignasts,  gathered  round  him,  in  hopes  of  finding  an  opportunity  to 
be  of  service.  By  these  Bulkley  was  summoned  to  Newcastle.  The 
first  publication  which  issued  &om  his  press,  after  his  arrival,  made  a 
considerable  sensation  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  is  noticed  by 
Whitelock  and  others ;  but  the  fullest  account  of  it  which  I  have  met 
with  is  in  a  contemporary  newspaper,*  from  wliich  I  make  the  following 
extract : — **  In  the  meantime,  they  have  given  us  a  bone  to  pick  in 
these  two  kingdoms,  called  'An  Answer  sent  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Assembly  at  London,  by  the  reverend,  noble,  and  learned  man,  John 
Diodate,  the  famous  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  most  vigilant  Pastor  of 
Genevah,  translated  out  of  Latin  into  English,'  which  is  in  truth  a 
piece  of  prolatical  forgery,  a  very  fiction  drawn  up  by  some  of  their 
creatures  here  in  England,  and  (most  unworthily)  published  in  the 
name  of  that  reverend  divine,  said  to  be  printed  at  Genevah  for  the 
good  of  Great  Britain,  1646,  but  printed  by  the  new  printer  that  went 
from  York  to  the  Court  at  Newcastle.  And  the  author  of  it  tells  us 
himself  that  he  is  a  Protestant  Malignant  in  his  last  note  at  the  end  of 
it  (the  profession  of  the  new  sect  of  Newcastle  Covetiers).'*  Then 
follows  an  abstract  extending  to  four  closely-printed  pages.  I  have  not 
a  copy  of  this  publication,  but  I  have  by  me  a  second  edition,  printed 
the  following  year,  with  the  addition  of  some  brief  notes,  written  by 
the  King,  with  the  not  very  intelligible  title  of  *^  The  King's  Possessions^ 
written  by  His  Majesty's  own  hand,  annexed  by  way. of  notes  to  a  letter 
sent  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Assembly  at  London,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
sent  to  them.  Newcastle:  Printed  by  Stephen  Bulkley,  Printer  to 
the  King's  Majesty,  1647."  The  entire  tract  only  occupies  twelve 
pages,  of  which  less  than  a  page  is  filled  by  the  £ing's  notes.  At  the 
end  is  a  **  Copy  of  a  Certificate  from  one  of  the  scribes  of  that  assembly 
to  a  minister  in  London,"  to  this  effect — "  That  there  was  never  any 
such  letter  sent  from  Dr.  Deodate ;  the  whole  letter  now  printed  at 
Newcastle  was  an  abominable  forgery.  A  letter  was  indeed  sent  by 
the  Church  at  Geneva  in  answer  to  one  from  the  Assembly,  but  it  was 
not  signed  by  Dr.  Deodate,  but  by  two  others,  in  the  name  of "  all  the 
pastors  and  professors  of  the  Church  and  University  of  Geneva ;  but 
there  is  no  likeness  between  the  one  and  the  other."  I  have  been 
somewhat  prolix  in  reference  to  this  document,  in  consequence  of  the 
importance  which  was  attached  to  it  at  the  time,  the  very  earnestness 
with  which  its  authenticity  was  contested  affording  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting that  it  did  not  greatly  differ  from  the  genuine  letter.  In  1649, 
Grey*s  Chorographia ;  or  a  Survey  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  best 
»  Mercurius  Diutinus,  Dec.  23,  ^646. 
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known  of  the  prodactionB  of  Bulkley's  press,  was  published ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  he  printed  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Jennison,  Vicar  of 
Newcastle,  extending  to  upwards  of  50  pages.*  Up  to  the  period  of  the 
Eing^s  death,  Bulkley  seems  to  hare  adhered  with  loyal  constancy  to 
his  allegiance  to  his  royal  master,  but  after  that  fatal  catastrophe  he 
did  not  feel  himself  precluded  from  accepting  employment  from  the 
prevailing  powers.  Accordingly,  in  1650,  he  priated  <' A  declaration 
of  the  Army  in  England  upon  their  march  into  Scotland,  signed  in  the 
name  and  by  the  appointment  of  his  Excellency  the  Lord  General 
Cromwell,  and  his  Councill  of  Officers,  by  John  liushworth,  secretary." 
I  will  append  to  this  paper  the  titles  of  such  of  the  later  productions  of 
Bulkley's  press  as  are  in  my  possession,  from  the  dates  of  which  it  ap- 
pears that,  during  the  years  1652,  1653,  and  1654,  he  was  resident  in 
Gateshead;  that,  in  1659,  he  had  returned  to  Newcastle ;  and  that,  in 
1666,  he  was  following  his  yocation  in  his  original  quarters  at  York. 
From  the  period  of  his  departure  a  long  interval  occurs,  during  which 
there  was  no  resident  printer  in  Newcastle  till  the  establishment  of 
John  White,  in  1708.  His  successful  career  is  beyond  the  limits  within 
which  I  have  restricted  my  enquiry,  and  belongs  to  the  modem  history 
of  the  typographic  art  in  Newcastle.  I  may,  howeyer,  remark  that,  at 
its  commencement,  John  White,  the  elder,  at  York,  and  John  White, 
the  younger,  at  Newcastle,  divided  between  them  the  whole  printing 
business  of  the  North  of  England,  no  press  then  existing  in  any  other 
locality  north  of  tjie  Trent."  In  1712,  a  printer  of  the  name  of  Teny 
settled  in  Liverpool,  and  even  hazarded  the  publication  of  a  newspaper ; 
but  his  venture  was  altogether  unsuccessful,  and  a  Book  of  Hymns  and 
a  few  numbers  of  tho  Leverpoole  Ccurant  were  all  that  he  left  as  monu- 
ments of  his  enterprise. 

Thomas  Gent,  the  quaint  old  York  printer,  informs  us,  in  his  amusing 
autobiography,  that  in  1714  'Hhere  were  few  printers  in  England, 
except  in  London ;  none  then,  I  am  sure,  at  Chester,  Liverpool,  White- 
haven, Preston,  Eendal,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  as,  for  the  most  part, 
now  abound." 

*  The  Faithful  Depository  of  Sound  Doctrine  and  Antient  Truths,  maintained 
against  all  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so-called,  and  against  the  propfaiane  and  vain 
babblings  of  unsound  teachers ;  or  a  Treatise  on  the  1st  Tim.,  vi.  20.  By  K.  J., 
Dr.  D.,  with  the  author's  farewell  to  his  hearers,  readers,  if  not  to  the  world.  New- 
castle, printed  by  S.  B.,  1649. 

'  It  appears  that  at  a  very  early  period  a  printer  of  the  name  of  Hugo  Goes  settled 
in  York,  from  whence  he  removed,  in  1509,  to  Beverley,  where  he  set  up  hia  press 
^  in  the  Hyegate.*'  His  publications  bore  tiie  mark  of  a  great  H  and  a  goose.  He 
afterwards  fixed  his  abode  in  London. 
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Sooxs  FBnrrxD  in  Gateshead  by  Stephen  Bitlklet. 

1652.— The  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Benovation,  wherein  is  dia- 
coyered  what  the  new  nature  and  new  creature  is ;  its  parts,  causes ; 
the  manner  and  means  also  how  it  may  be  attained.  Necessary  for 
every  Christian  to  know  and  practice.  By  Thomas  Wolfall,  Master  of 
ArtSy  and  late  preacher  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Gateside,  printed  by  8.  B.,  1652,  pp.  246. 

1653. — The  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Eenoyation,  ico.,  &o.  (The 
same  book  with  a  different  title-page.)  Ghiteside,  printed  by  Ste. 
Bulkley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  house  in  Hill  Gate,  165d. 

1653. — The  Quakers  shaken,  or  a  Firebrand  snatch'd  out  of  the  Fire : 
being  a  brief  relation  of  God's  wonderful  mercy  extended  to  John 
Gilpin,  of  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  who  (as  will  appear  by  the  sequel) 
was  not  only  deluded  by  the  Quakers,  but  also  possessed  by  the  Devil. 
If  any  question  the  truth  of  this  story,  the  relator  himself  is  ready  to 
swear  it  and  much  more.  Gateside,  printed  by  8.  B.,  and  are  to  be 
sould  by  Will.  London,  bookseller,  in  Newcastle.  1653 ;  pp.  16.  (I 
have  another  edition  of  the  same  date.  London,  printed  for  Simon 
Waterson,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Crown,  in  Paul's  Churchyard. 
1653 ;  pp.  14.  I  am  unable  to  state  whether  the  Newcastle  or  London 
edition  is  the  original.) 

1653. — The  Perfect  Pharisee,  under  Monkish  Foliness,  opposing  the 
Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  Scripture 
Practices  of  Gospel- worship,  manifesting  himself  iu  the  generation  of 
those  called  Quakers ;  or  a  Preservative  against  the  gross  blasphemies 
and  horrid  delusions  of  those  who,  under  pretence  of  perfection,  and  an 
immediate  call  irom  God,  make  it  their  business  to  revile  and  disturb 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Published  for  the  establishing  of  the 
people  of  God  in  the  fiedth  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  in  a  specisll 
manner  directed  to  the  believers  in  Newcastle  and  Gateside.  Printed 
by  S.  B.,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Will  London,  bookseller  in  Newcastle, 
1653 ;  pp.  52. 

1651. — A  Further  Discovery  of  that  Generation  of  men  oaUed 
Quakers,  by  woy  of  reply  to  criticisms  of  James  Naylor  to  the  Perfect 
Pharisee ;  wherein  is  more  fully  laid  open  their  blasphemies,  notorious 
equivocations,  lyings,  wrestings  of  the  Scripture,  raylings,  and  other 
detestible  principles  and  practices.  And  the  book  called  the  Perfect 
Pharisee  is  convincingly  cleared  from  James  Naylor's  false  aspersions, 
with  many  difficult  scriptures  (by  him  wrested)  opened.  Published  for 
the  building  up  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  till  they  come  to  the 
end  of  their  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Gateside  :  printed 
by  8.  B.,  1664;  pp.  96. 
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1653. — The  Converted  Jew,  or  the  sabstance  of  the  declaration  and 
confession  which  was  made  in  the  publiqae  meeting  house  at  Hexham, 
the  4th  month,  the  5th  day,  1653.  By  Joseph  Ben  Israel.  Printed  at 
Oateside  by  S.  B.,  pp.  12. 

1653. — A  False  Jew,  or  a  wonderful  discovery  of  a  Scot;  baptized 
at  London  for  a  Christian,  circumcised  at  Eome  to  act  a  Jew,  re -baptized 
at  Hexham  fur  a  believer,  but  found  out  at  Newcastle  to  be  a  cheat. 
Being  a  true  relation  of  the  detection  of  one  Thomas  Ramsay,  bom  of 
Scottish  parents  at  London,  sent  lately  from  Rome,  by  a  special  unction 
and  benediction  of  the  Pope,  who  landed  at  Newcastle  under  the  name 
of  Thomas  Horsley,  but  immediately  gave  hipiself  out  for  a  Jew,  by 
the  name  of  Rabbi  Joseph  Ben  Israel;  soon  afterwards  baptized  at 
Hexham  by  Mr.  Tillam,  and  by  a  special  providence  of  GK>d  found  out 
by  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  Newcastle-upon-Tine  to  be  an  im- 
postor and  emissary  of  Jtome,  and  since  sent  up  to  the  General  and 
Councill  of  State  to  be  further  enquired  into.  Printed  for  William 
London,  bookseller  in  Newcastle:  1653,  pp.  14.  [This  tract  was  re* 
printed  in  London  for  Richard  Tomlins,  at  the  Sun  and  Bible,  1654.] 

Printed  at  Newcastle 

1659. — A  conference  between  two  souldiers,  meeting  on  the  roade, 
the  one  being  of  the  army  in  England,  the  other  of  the  army  in  Scot- 
land ;  as  the  one  was  coming  from  London,  the  other  from  Edinburgh.. 
The  first  part  printed  at  Newcastle  in  the  year  1659. 

Printed  at  York. 

During  Bulkley's  residence  in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  we  find 
another  printer  established  at  York,  by  name  Thomas  Broade ;  and  the 
business  was  carried  on  as  late  as  1663,  by  Alice  Broade,  "living  in 
Stone-gate,  over  against  the  Starre."  It  was  probably  on  her  death  or 
retirement  that  Bulkley  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  early  labours.  In 
1666  a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  him  for  printing  certain 
"  libellos,  Anglice  Ballads"  without  affixing  his  name  eontra  itatuium. 
The  indictment  however  was  ignored  by  the  Grand  Jury.* 

I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  publica- 
tions of  Bulkley  and  the  Broades,  at  York,  to  Mr.  Bavies  and  the  Bev. 
James  Eaine,  but  it  is  beyond  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 

*  Depositions  from  York  Castle,  edited  for  the  Surtees  Society  by  the  Bev.  Junes 
Baine. 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  6  OCTOBER,  1864. 
Eohert  WhiU,  Esq.,  Treatwrer,  in  the  Chair. 


EOMAN  STONE  FOUND  AT  THE  WHITE  FRIAES*, 
NEWCASTLE. 

ICh.  Edwaed  Spoob^  some  few  years  ago  added  to  the  eTidenees  of 
Newcastle  being  a  Roman  station,  and  consequently  the  Pons  JSlii  of 
the  Notitia,  by  presenting  to  the  Society  two  altars  (one  dedicated  to 
Sylvanas)  found  on  the  site  of  the  White  Friars'  Tower.  Having 
occasion  recently  in  altering  his  property  at  Clayering  PlacOi  within 
the  precincts  of  the  house  of  the  White  Friars,  to  make  excayations^ 
he  traced,  at  a  depth  of  5  inches,  seyeral  trenches  cut  parallel  to  each 
other  in  the  solid  clay  from  north  to  south.  In  these  trenches  was 
found  a  mixture  of  pottery,  human  bones,  (some  apparently  bumt)^ 
charcoal,  day,  and  soil,  with  a  slab  inscribed 

COH  .  I  ,  TH 
EACVK 

The  sculls,  which  were  very  perfect,  have  been  deposited  in  St.  John's 
Churchyard.     One  skeleton  appeared  to  measure  6}  feet  in  length. 

Mr.  Spoor  kindly  presents  the  pottery  and  inscribed  stone  to  the 
Society.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter  is  not  more  historically 
interesting.  With  the  Comoyii,  who  guarded  the  station  at  the  time 
of  the  Notitia,  no  relic  in  stone  has  been  identified,  and  Hodgson  could 
only  speak  of  them  as  ''  unnoticed  by  all  the  ancient  geographers  he 
had  access  to."  "  Cohors  secunda  Thracum  is  placed  in  the  Notitia  at 
Gabrosentum.  And  either  this  or  the  prima  is  mentioned  in  an  inscrip- 
tion found  near  Moresby  in  Cumberland.''  (Horsley.)  Two  or  three 
speculations  may  doubtless  suggest  themselves  to  the  ingenious.  The 
Comoyii  may  have  been  a  regiment  of  the  native  Comavii  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  or  they  may  have  been  identical  with  the  first  cohort  of 
the  Thracians,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  Britain  by  the  Notitia.  It 
would  be  curious  if  some  Thracian  ensign  with  comua  was  alike  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  one  of  the  cohorts  and  with  the  localities  at  or 
close  to  which  the  two  were  placed,  Gateshead  (ad  caprsB  caput)  and 
Gabrosentum,  wherever  that  may  be.  "For  Gaffr  is  used  by  the 
Britons  for  a  Ooat,  and  Een  in  compounds  for  Pen,  which  signifies  a 

*  It  if  a  coineidenoe  that  one  Gerald  Spor  waa  the  last  prior  of  the  White  FriaM 
in  Newcaatle. 
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head:  and  in  this  yery  sense  it  [Qateshead,  confounded  with  Oabrosen* 
turn]  is  plainly  called  eapra  capuif  or  Goats-head,  by  our  old  Latin 
histonans ;  as  Brnndasinm,  in  the  language  of  the  Mesaapii,  took  its 
name  from  the  head  of  a  stag.  And  I  am  apt  to  fancy  that  this  name 
was  given  the  place  from  some  inn  which  had  a  Qoat's  head  for  a  sign ; 
like  The  Cock  in  Africa,  The  Three  Sisters  in  Spain,  and  The  Pear  in 
Italy,  all  of  them  mentioned  by  Antoninns ;  which  (as  some  of  the 
learned  think)  took  their  names  from  such  signs."  (Camden.  CL 
MacLauchlan's  Boman  Wall,  p.  81.) 
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fSook  Alehm,  fol.  137.    I^ero^.  Ci.,  CawterhuryJ 

CoMinrNTCATEi)  BY  Edwabd  Chaeltok,  M.D. 

Wux  of  Christopher  Milbome,  of  Overlinackers,  dated  11  April,  1646. 
Hy  body  to  be  buried  in  my  parish  church  or  churchyard  of  Simon- 
borne.  To  my  wife  all  my  lands  during  her  widowhood,  and  at  day  of 
her  marriage  or  hour  of  her  death  I  give  my  lands  to  Eidward  Dod,  of 
the  Esh,  my  <' sister's  daughter  son,"  and  lus  heirs  lawfully  begotten, 
and  if  he  die  without  heirs,  to  his  sister  Jane  Dod  and  her  heirs.  I 
wish  my  wife,  at  hour  of  my  death,  to  deliyer  the  deeds  of  my 
lands  to  said  Edward  Sod ;  said  Edward  Sod  to  giye  her  security  for 
peaceable  possession  during  her  widowhood.  To  wife  6  kyne  and  2 
oxen.  To  wife  1  cow  more.  To  wife  and  Edward  Sod  1  gray  mare, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  them  To  George  Charleton,  of  the 
Boughthill  1  brown  oz,  and  another  in  the  custody  of  John  Eobson  of 
the  Fawstone,  and  1  cow  in  his  own  custody.  To  James  Charlton,  of 
the  BoughthiU  son  1  ''  stote,"  and  his  daughter  1  brown  '<  quie/'  To 
John  Charlton,  of  Bellingeham,  1  black  ridged  cow  and  1  black  garded 
"  stote."  To  William  Charleton,  of  Healyaide,  1  black  ox.  Leayes  2 
**  stotes  "  and  1  ''  cowed  cowe "  to  proye  will  and  discharge  funend 
ezpences.  To  my  sister  Isabell  Sod,  of  the  Esh,  2  kine.  To  Edward 
Sod  and  his  sister  4  kine,  and  6  young  beasts,  3  *'  stotes,"  and  2 
**  quies."  To  my  wife  1  black  *'  stote,"  cut  eared,  and  all  my  crop  of 
come  ''sowne"  and  to  ''sowe"  upon  the  ground,  and  all  my  household 
stuffy  and  debts  owing  me  by  Edward  Sod,  of  Linack ;  20«.  of  Jack 
Ellat  of  the  Leak  Hill,  and  William  Ellatt  of  the  Water-gate-head, 
surety,  20«.  Appoints  wife  Margarett  Milbome  and  Edward  Sod 
joint  executors.  WitneMM,  William  Bidley,  Henry  Sod,  Thomas 
Sod,  Thomas  Laidley.  Proved  at  Westmitieter,  24  October,  1654,  by 
oaths  of  the  witnesses  and  of  Edward  Sod  one  of  executors.  Power 
resenred  to  Hargarett  *'Milburae  als.  Moore"  the  relict  of  testator, 
and  other  executor  to  proye  when  she  shall  desire  it. 
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COINS    OF    AELFRED   AND    BTTEGEED   FOUND 
AT    GAINFORD. 

Edwdtb  or  Eda>  fonnerlj  a  leader  of  the  Northumbrians,  became  an 
abboti  and  dying  in  801,  was  honorably  buried  in  the  church  of  his 
monastery  at  Gegenford.  (Simeon  Dunelm.,  de  Gestis.) 

Between  880  and  845,  Egred,  Bishop  of  Lindisfame,  a  man  of  noble 
birth,  built  a  church  at  the  Till  which  is  called  Gegaignford,  and  gave 
it  to  St.  Cuthberty  with  all  that  pertained  to  it,  from  the  riyer  Tese  to 
that  of  Wheor,  and  from  the  way  called  Deorestrete  to  a  mountain  in 
tho  west.  (Hist.  S.  Cuthberti.) 

Aelfred  tho  Great  ascended  the  throne  in  872,  and  about  883  joined 
the  York  Xing  Guthred  in  a  gifb  to  St.  Cuthbert  of  all  the  land 
between  Tyne  and  Teise  in  augmentation  of  tho  episcopate.  (Simeon 
Dunelm.,  De  Gestis.) 

The  present  church  of  Gainford  has  yielded  Eoman  and  Saxon  stones, 
and  the  Key.  J.  Edleston,  the  yicar,  has  submitted  to  the  Editor  four 
silver  pennies  of  Aelfred' s  time,  which  have  been  lately  discovered 
together  outside  of  the  north-west  angle  of  the  chancel,  during  an 
excavation  for  the  purposes  of  heating  the  renovated  fabric.  They  are 
tender  and  defaced  with  a  green  excrescence,  which  does  not  surprise 
us  in  money  so  base  as  is  that  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  minstrel 
warrior.    It  improved  in  his  later  years. 

1.  -[-^Bi^i^^  Bisx — siasRiG  MON-£TA. — ^Typo  given  in  Ending's  pi. 
15,  Aelfred,  fig.  5,  but  instead  of  a  dot  under  the  e  of  xonsta,  there 
are  two  after  that  word. 

2.  A  similar  coin,  without  any  dote  visible,  but  broken,  . .  hdssb-ed 

MO.  .  .  .ETA. 

8.  -f  ASLBBS-i>  BEX —  .  .  .  BSBAL-D  HO-KETA.  Type  givcu  iu  Ending's 
pi.  15,  Aelfred,  fig.  4,  but  differing  in  the  division  of  the  king's  name. 
None  of  these  moneyers  are  in  Ending's  list  under  Aelfred,  but  probablj 
the  Herebeald  of  his  predecessor  Aethelred  is  intended  by  No.  8.  All 
the  abovo  bear  the  rude  face  which  collectors  fondly  receive  as  a 
portrait  of  the  patriot  king. 

4.  BVBOBEB  BEX — EADKOD  MOKETA.  Type  givcu  iu  Hawkiu's  fig.  86, 
but  there  is  no  cross  before  the  moneyer's  name,  nor  dots  before  xoketa. 
There  are  three  after  xoir,  three  before  eta,  and  three  or  five  after  it. 
The  coin  is  damaged  to  the  right,  and  it  is  not  ewtain  whether  there 
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were  any  dots  after  xadnod.  Hawkins's  fig.  86  is  identical  in  all  its 
leading  features  with  his  fig.  173  of  Aelfred,  bearing  the  remarkable 
legend  elfbeed  x'z. 

These  types  (which,  with  one  or  two  more  form  a  dass)  are,  we 
believe,  only  found  among  the  sole  monarchs  on  the  coins  of  Aethelred 
866-871,  and  Aelfired  872-901.  Those  of  Aelfred  locate  themselves 
early  in  his  reign.  Burgred's  years  range  from  852  to  874,  and  the 
independence  of  Mercia  terminated  with  Ciolwulf  in  the  same  year, 
But  while  the  class  and  distinctions  of  such  coins  are  readily  ascertained, 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  marshalling  them  in  chronological  order.  The 
varieties  were  possibly  used  contemporaneously  or  alternately.  The 
8azon  patterns  are  apt  to  reappear.  The  general  design  occurs  on  the 
coins  of  Archbishop  Ceolnoth,  830-870,  and  on  some  Mercian  pennies  of 
Ceowll^  (Rud.  pi.  viii.,  figs.  1,  2,)  which  appeiu:  from  the  moneyers  to 
be  correctly  ascribed  to  the  first  king  of  that  name  (819).  The  design 
would  seem  to  have  been  temporarily  abandoned. 

The  most  interesting  specimen  of  it  is  a  unique  coin  found  within 
Corbridge  Church,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Fairless  of  Hexham. 
It  is  of  the  type  of  No.  4,  and  reads  babnbed  be— cebed  mon-eta. 
Beomred  of  Mercia  was  deposed  as  early  as  755.  Haigh  supposes  that 
Bamred  is  a  second  name  {e,  g.  Ed  wine  and  Eda,)  of  Buem,  an  injured 
husband,  who  joined  the  Danes  against  Osbert  and  Aella,  and  might  be 
raised  by  them  to  a  short-lived  sovereignty  over  somo  part  of  Northum- 
bria  after  the  death  of  Aella  in  867. 


THE  EARLIEST  COINS  OF  DURHAM. 
Bt  W.  H.  D.  Longstaffe. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Pax  penny  of  one  of  the  Williams  by  Capt. 
Robinson,  affords  a  suitable  opportunity  of  recapitulating  the  scanty 
evidences  of  the  palatine  mint  before  Henry  ll.'s  days. 

No  coins  that  can  be  with  certainty  ascribed  to  the  land  between  the 
Tyne  and  Tees  before  the  Conquest  have  yet  been  discovered.  The 
stycas  of  King  Ecgfrid  (670-685)  found  at  Heworth,  with  the  remark- 
able legend  lvx  round  the  equally  remarkable  device  of  rays  proceeding 
from  the  cross,  have  the  best  claim  to  the  honour,  seeing  that  Jarrow, 
the  capital  of  the  parish  in  which  they  were  found,  is  identified  by 
Simeon  (b.  ii.,  c.  5)  with  Fortus  JEefffridi  Eegi$, 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is  meant  in  the  curious  passage  at 
p.  246  of  2  Nicholson  and  Bum's  Cumberland.  **  In  the  city  of  Carlisle 
are  two  parish  churches.  The  first  and  more  ancient  is  that  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  founded  in  honour  of  that  holy  man,  who  was  made  Bishop  of 
Durham  in  685,  in  whose  diocese  Carlisle  then  was.  When  the  steeple 
of  this  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  was 
found  a  large  parcel  of  small  silver  coins,  to  the  quantity  of  near  a 
"Winchester  bushel,  called  St.  Cuthberfs  pence,  such  as  that  bishop  and 
some  of  his  successors,  Bishops  of  Durham,  had  a  privilege  to  coin,  and 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  oblations  at  the  building."  This, 
says  Brockett  in  his  notes  to  Bartlett,  may  be  pronounced  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  absurdities — ^just  such  as  that  contained  in  the  Legend  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  where,  in  giviug  a  coin  of  Alfred  with  the  Saxon  name 
Cudberht  on  the  reverse,  the  humble  money er  has  been  exalted  into  the 
mighty  saint.  The  recent  little  find  of  Alfred's  coins  at  Gainford  does 
not  present  this  moneyer. 

Sainthill  (1  011a  Podrida,  384,)  asks  whether  a  penny  of  Eadred  Kex, 
found  in  Ireland,  and  reading  on  the  reverse  +  dvnialnendo,  with  a 
crescent  before  the  first  n,  could  be  a  coin  of  the  mint  of  Durham.  But 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  Simeon's  account  of  the  wild  state  of  the 
site  before  the  arrival  of  its  sainted  guest,  when  Eadred  was  in  his 
grave.  The  coins  reading  de,  doe,  of  Ethelred  II.,  dor,  d,  deo,  of  Cnut, 
DOE,  DOWEE,  of  Edward  Confessor,  and  do  of  Harold,  are  attributed  by 
numismatists  to  Dorobcmia  (Canterbury),  Derby,  Dorchester,  and  Dover. 
The  settlement  at  Durham  was  in  the  reign  of  the  first-named  mo- 
narch. 

Without  venturing  to  impeach  any  previous  conclusions,  we  cannot 
rashly  come  to  any  negative  ones  ourselves,  considering  the  tardy  ap- 
pearance of  any  very  certain  Williams  for  Durham,  and  the  possibility  that 
the  Carlisle  find  (which,  after  aU  must  have  been  remarkable)  may 
turn  out  to  be  coius  bearing  the  saint's  name,  like  the  pennies  bearing 
the  names  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Martin.  The  general  rarity  of  coins 
north  of  York  must  always  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject, which,  from  first  to  last,  possesses  a  very  considerable  interest  in 
relation  to  the  palatine  rights  of  early  Northumberland  and  its  brave 
offshoot  between  the  two  waters  of  Tyne  and  Tees. 

After  the  Conquest  we  tread  on  more  firm  ground.  As  the  most  un- 
doubted Durham  pennies  bearing  the  name  of  a  William  belong  to  a 
type  the  appropriation  of  which  has  been  in  dispute,  and  other  dis- 
puted types  may  turn  up,  I  think  it  well  to  state  that,  after  much 
consideration,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lindsay  as  to  the  point  of 
severance.  (See  Hawkins,  p.  76)    By  this  arrangement  Ko.  237  of 
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Hawkins  with  two  sceptres  is  the  last  coin  of  the  Conqnerory  and  No. 
.238  with  two  stars  the  first  of  Bafiis.  Minute  discosdon  of  the  ques- 
tion is  out  of  place  in  a  purely  local  paper. 

Buding  mentions  a  penny  of  William  I.  reading  dtrbi,  and  in  8 
Kum.  Chron.,  123,  two  specimens  occur  from  the  York  find  of  sil- 
yer  pennies  reading  -j-fillbicvs  rbz. — j-colbrait  ok  dtbri.  This 
moneyer  is  not  in  Ending's  list.  The  type  is  Hawkins's  No.  334,  pre- 
senting a  full  face,  but  still  retaining  the  tassels  or  pendants  from  the 
crown  which  occur  on  the  earlier  side  fiioes,  and  known  to  collectors  as 
the  bonnet  type.  No  other  Durham  pennies  of  the  Conqueror  haye 
occurred  to  me. 

Those  of  William  II.  are  of  the  paxs  types,  which,  since  the  Beaworth 
find,  have  become  as  common  as  they  were  rare  before.  Hawkins  attri- 
butes them  to  the  Conqueror.  Four  Durham  examples  are  enumerated 
by  him  as  occurring  in  that  find.  The  reading  is  -{-pillelk  ksx— 
-f-cvTDBBHT  ON  DYNE — PAXS.  Ouo  of  Captain  Bobinson's  pennies  agrees* 
It  is  of  the  type  numbered  241  in  Hawkins's  plates.  The  reading, 
howeyer,  is  dyn,  and  the  n  in  cytdbbht  is  the  Saxon  th.  Our  friend's 
other  coin  may  admit  of  a  doubt  as  to  locality.  It  is  Hawkins's  No. 
242,  and  the  moneyer  is  -{-gobpineonndnei.  There  were  18  specimens 
in  the  find,  and  as  the  forms  lykbnei  and  ynbni  occurred  for  London, 
and  one  Godwine  was  certainly  striking  there,  Hawkins  gives  this 
particular  form  to  the  same  city.     The  nn  are  however  conjoined. 

Henry  1.  was  a  blank  in  the  Durham  series  until  a  large  find  at 
Watford  in  Essex  (12  Numism.  Chron.  p.  151)  produced  two  specimens 
for  that  mint  of  Hawkins's  No.  262,  which  was  by  the  same  occurrence 
proved  to  be  the  kind's  last  coinage.  The  obverse  of  this  type  reads 
-j-HENBicvs  B  or  BE.  The  reverse  of  the  Durham  examples  presents  us 
with  4-oBDPi :  ON  :  bvbhav.  It  is  cuiious  to  find  the  pi'esent  ortho- 
graphy at  so  early  a  date. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Bashlcigh  are  of  value  with  reference  to  the 
mint  of  Carlisle,  the  first  known  coin  of  that  city  being  one  formerly  in 
the  Martin  collection,  and  recently  catalogued  in  Capt.  B.  M.  Murchi- 
son's,  as  **  Hawkins,  262,  full-face,  sceptre  and  star,*  rev.  4-dvbant. 
ON.  cABLi=Carli«!le,  extremely  fine,  and  unique  for  the  mint."  We 
have  already  seen  that  this  type  was  Henry's  last.  He  died  in  1135. 
Now,  Bobert  de  Monte  chronicles  that  in  1133,  only  two  years  before 
the  king's  death,  "veins  of  silver  ore  were  discovered  at  Carlisle 
[meaning  the  mine  of  that  name  about  Alston],  and  the  miners,  who 

'  See  a  cola  of  this  sort,  Ruding,  Supp.  Part  11.,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  7.  In  Hawkins's 
figure  there  are  four  pellets  instead  of  the  star,  and  there  is  a  general  difference  be- 
tween these  varieties. 
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dug  for  it  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  paid  6001.  jearly  to  Sang  Henry.'' 
This  seems  greatly  to  have  increased  the  yalae  of  the  mining  districti 
which  was  in  existence  in  1129,  and  in  1 130  had  been  rented  by  Wil- 
liam and  Hildret,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  40^.  The  name  of  Durant  is 
new,  and  his  coinage  nnquestionably  presents  us  with  part  of  the  new 
yield  of  silver. 

Buding  includes  cabd  in  his  list  of  pbces  on  the  reyerse  of  Stephen's 
coins,  so  that  he  or  some  one  using  his  effigies,  coined  there. 

The  tardy  appearance  of  all  these  pieces  may  reconcile  us  to  the  pre- 
sent want  of  any  coins  of  Stephen  which  may  with  certainty  be  ascribed 
to  Durham ;'  and  we  cannot  from  the  lack  of  them  yenture  to  deny 
their  existence.  The  circumstance  is  the  more  striking,  as  Bishop  Pud- 
sey  received  in  that  reign  a  grant  of  the  Weardale  silver,  and  one  might 
suppose  that  he  would  extensively  work  the  acquisition.  We  even 
know  the  name  of  his  moneyor  from  Eeginald.  He  was  called  Christian, 
and  as  he  does  not  occur  on  the  Durham  coins  of  Henry  II.,  we  may 
presume  that  he  officiated  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  prelate. 

While  the  palatinate  mint  of  the  earldom  was  in  operation,  the  calls 
upon  that  of  the  bishoprick  might  be  limited  in  extent.  The  coins 
struck  by  Henry,  the  son  of  King  David,  as  Earl,  possess  eonsiderdble 
interest.  There  are  two  types  :  one  like  David's  (his  father) ;  the  other 
with  a  large  eross-crosslet  on  the  reverse,  and  the  lettering  peculiarly 

extended  in  the  horizontal  strokes.     The  formula  is  peculiar : 1- 

h'  :  ENCi  CON.  for  Norhumherland.  Enrioi  Consults.  The  reverses  gen- 
erally present  the  said  large  cross-crosslet,  with  the  name  of  wilelm  as 
moneyer,  and  some  letters  which  I  hardly  daro  quote  from  the  plates, 
but  which,  in  three  specimens  which  I  have  seen,  are  clearly  on  ci  :  b. 
There  is  a  truly  remarkable  penny  of  King  Stephen  with  the  same  de- 
vice on  the  reverse,  engraved  by  Lindsay  (Scotland  pi.  xviii.  21),  where 
the  same  moneyer  occurs  with  the  termination  oaci  or  onci.  In  the 
pennies  of  Henry  there  is  a  marked  colon  between  ci,  or  ic  as  it  occa- 
sionally appears,  and  the  £nal  letter.  There  is  another  before  the  u 
of  wiLELV,  as  if  it  stood  for  Monetarius  or  Minter.  As  to  the  ci :  B, 
the  only  explanation  that  I  can  offer  is  that  it  refers  to  the  dvitas  or 
city  of  fiebba,  our  Bambrough,  the  old  castle  of  the  earldom,  where 
Henry  certainly  ought  to  have  coined,  and  if  this  solution  is  correct,  a 

'The  only  approximate  coins  are  those  reading  wbresic  on  the  obverse,  and  those 
on  which  some  may  fancy  they  see  St.  Cuihbert's  banner  in  the  royal  hand. 
Hawkiu's  figure  (27*1)  seems  to  read  btiefnb  k — (4  annulets  conjoined)  pti  .  bts 
. . . .  N  (crescent)  d.  The  lettering  on  the  obverse  strongly  resembles  that  on  the 
coins  of  Henry  Earl  of  NorthumWland.  Mr.  Borgne's  specimen  presents  us  with 
the  regal  name  in  the  shape  of  stibnb.  The  reverse  has  (4  annulets  conjoined)  a 
(pierced  star)  w  .  asB  (crescent)  (cross)  (pierced  star)  w 
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new  and  interesting  addition  to  onr  places  of  minting  is  afforded. 
Stephen's  coin  must  follow  Henry's  locality,  and  bearing  in  mind  an 
opinion,  for  which  much  may  be  said,  that  most  of  the  coins  of  the 
barons  in  his  time  bore  his  own  image  and  snperscrijition,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  coin  in  question  was  actually  struck  by  him.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  obverses  of  the  coins  of  the  subsequent  bishops  of 
Durham,  although  struck  by  palatine  authority,  did  not  differ  in  any 
material  respect  from  the  ordinary  coins  of  the  realm. 


NOTICE  OF  A  FIND  OF  COINS  AT  THE  SHAW  MOSS, 

NEAR  HESLETSIDE. 

Bt  thb  EniToa. 

W.  H.  Charlton,  Esa.,  the  respected  owner  of  Hesleyside,  having 
entrusted  to  me,  for  examination,  a  number  of  coins  of  the  Edwards 
which  were  found  at  the  Shaw,  they  have  been  carefully  arranged,  and 
a  synoptical  catalogue,  distinguishing  the  types,  prepared.  The  Arch- 
SBologia  JSliana  appears  to  be  the  proper  medium  for  the  publication  of 
the  list,  but  not  for  the  minute  collation  with  the  similar  finds  at 
Tutbury,  Wyke,  and  River  Green,  which  is  essential  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  coins  of  the  Edwards.  Such  a  survey  is  a  work  of  timc^ 
and  should  be  given  in  the  Numismatic  Journal.  The  coins,  therefore, 
are  catalogued  in  the  order  of  their  lettering.  With  the  view,  however, 
of  aiding  research,  a  few  remarks  may  be  permitted. 

The  whole  of  the  finds  are  remarkably  similar  in  the  character  of 
their  range.  The  date  of  deposit  must  have  been  after  the  third  year 
of  Edward  III.,  1329,  when  Louis  of  Bavaria  (whose  penny  occurred 
at  Wyke)  was  crowned  Emperor  at  Rome,  and  before  1344,  when  the 
English  penny  was  reduced  from  22  grains  to  20^,  no  coins  of  that 
weight  occurring  in  the  hoards. 

From  the  fact  that  none  of  the  heavy  coins  struck  at  Durham  and 
reading  snw  have  any  episcopal  mark  other  than  Bishop  Bek's,  coupled 
with  a  comparison  of  the  types  of  the  Exeter  and  Kingston  mints  which 
were  brought  into  play  in  1300,  we  may  without  hesitation,  assent  to 
the  position  that  all  heavy  coins  with  £Dw  belong  to  Edward  I.  They 
nearly  all  read  dvbemb. 

The  coins  with  similar  spelling  of  the  city  and  Bek*s  cross  moline, 
but  reading  Edwa  and  EnwAR,  are,  with  every  appearance  of  certainty, 
placed  in  tiie  three  first  years  of  the  second  Edward,  1807-1310.    It  ia 
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certain  that  in  1311  the  type  was  Edwa,  for  we  have  in  Captain  Robin- 
son's collection  a  transitional  penny  with  that  reading  and  Bek's  cross 
on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  the  crosier  of  his  snccessor  Kellaw 
and  the  new  reading  dvnelm.  Coins  reading  edwa  and  edwab,  with 
DVXELV,  evidently  continued  for  some  time,  and  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
see  my  way  so  clear  as  my  predecessors  in  their  application  of  them. 
I  am  not  disposed,  without  further  enquiry,  to  conclude  absolutely  that 
all  those  marked  with  a  crosier  belong  to  Kellaw,  that  all  those  dis- 
tinguished by  the  lion  of  his  successor  Beaumont  were  coined  in  Edward 
II/s  time,  and  that  no  heavy  pennies  belong  to  the  first  eighteen  years 
of  Edward  III.  during  the  episcopacies  of  Beaumont  and  Bury,  a  period, 
be  it  remembered,  within  two  years  of  the  whole  term  of  Edward  II.'b 
reign. 

The  usually  quoted  distinctions  of  Edward  III.'s  coinage,  the  reading 
EnwABDVs  and  the  nakedness  of  the  bust,  only  apply  to  his  lightest 
pennies,  those  of  18  grains,  after  1351.  Those  of  20^  and  20  grains, 
between  1344  and  1351,  have  drapery,  and  read  edw  and  edwak. 

Then  there  are  some  minor  questions.  Hawkins's  large  type  of 
Edward  I.,  his  No.  1,  divides  itself  into  two  phases,  one  with  a  short 
compact  face  and  thick  centred  S.,  like  that  on  the  long-cross  pennies 
of  Henry  III.,  and  the  other  with  a  long  lanky  visage  and  an  S  com- 
posed, as  it  were,  of  two  C's  (one  being  reversed),  or,  as  one  may  call 
it,  insected  or  articulated.  The  relative  dates  of  these  varieties  and  the 
two  small  types,  one  with  the  estoile,  the  other  without,  being  Haw* 
kins's  Nos.  2  and  3,  and  the  reign  and  places  of  the  heavy  pennies 
reading  edwabi),  are  surely  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  student 
of  numismatic  art.  I  was  of  course  inclined  to  place  the  heavy  pennies 
with  the  unarticulated  S  next  to  the  Henry  pennies,  but  I  have  since 
seen  reason  to  conclude  that  neither  form  of  S  was  persistent,  and  the 
worn  state  of  the  pennies  with  the  articulated  S,  and  the  absence  of 
episcopal  marks  upon  them,  induce  the  opinion  that  they  are  the  earlier. 
And  this  is  in  spite  of  a  well-preserved  penny  in  the  Hesleyside  find 
with  the  articulated  S,  and  a  pierced  estoile  upon  the  king's  breast. 
The  treatment  is  rather  smaller  than  that  of  the  old  pennies,  but  larger 
than  those  which  usually  have  the  estoile.  The  coin  is  fresh  in  condi- 
tion, but  so  are  many  others  of  Edward  I.  in  the  find,  and  presuming 
that  it  belongs  to  him,  it  follows  that  the  small  pennies  which  have  not 
the  estoile  follow  those  which  have.  In  other  respects  the  two  last 
varieties  are  identical,  and  agree  in  generally  presenting  a  peculiarly 
clumsy  IS  formed  by  two  thick  sti^okos,  which  do  not  unite.  In  the 
Hesleyside  find  we  have  a  London  penny  which  has  this  feature  on  the 
reverse,  the  obverse  reading  edwab,  but  with  the  peculiar  letters  and 
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face  characterizing  the  ebwabd  pennies,  from  which  we  get  a  clear 
passage  to  the  ordinary  edwa  type.'  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence 
with  the  mere  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  succession  that  the  pennies  of 
the  peculiar  edwakd  types  just  mentioned  seldom,  if  cTcr,  present  the 
cross  molino  of  Bishop  Bek.  We  know  that,  at  the  accession  of  Edward 
II.,  he  was  under  the  deprivation  of  Edward  I.,  and  this  is  the  very 
period  of  the  pennies  in  question.  I  have  myself  never  seen  a  single 
ZDWASD  one  with  the  bishop's  mark,  but  if  Noble  really  saw  one,  and 
was  not  merely  drawing  conclusions,  it  would  be  a  support  to  localizing 
the  reading  of  bdwabu  to  the  early  days  of  Edward  II.,  in  preference  to 
the  later  ones  of  Edward  I.  Such  a  conclusion  is  also  aided  by  the 
fludden  change  of  countenance  from  that  on  the  jsdw  coins  which  are 
admittedly  the  father's. 

BBMWICK. 
EDV. 

Larg$  stu,  "With  the  S  as  in  type  A  (see  Canterbury),  face 
and  other  letters  more  like  type  D.  On  the  reverse,  the 
Boman  E  is  used,  as  is  usually  the  case  on  Berwick  coins. 
One  specimen^  although  not  doubly  struck,  has  a  double* 
cross  as  a  mm.  On  this  and  another  of  the  three  coins 
there  is  '  after  htb. 

TIUrA  BE-SXV-VZCI. 

BDWA. 

Same  reading,  and  class  letter  on  reverse.  One  reads  vi£l-a 
BE-iLEv-vicv.  The  obverse  savours  of  barbarism  in  com- 
parison with  EngliflAi  coins  of  the  type.  16 

BSI8T0Z' 
EDW. 

Zarge  »tt$.  T^pe  C  of  Canterbury  (one  piece  is  perhaps 
typeB).  11 

Small  Me.  One  has  the  estoile  on  the  breast ;  the  other  two 
may  have  it,  but  one  is  in  poor  condition.  8 

CANT^JRBVST. 
EDW. 

Zarge  site.    Broad  round  fbce.     Full  bodied  8,  or  with  a 
pellet  on  the  body. 
A   With  a  pellet  at  commencement  of  legend  on  both  sides.  1 

B    Without.  8 

0*  Narrow  face,  articulated  S.  4 

D   Thesame,  but  lettering  smaller,  though  of  same  character;  the 

*  In  my  own  meagre  gathering  there  is  another  transitional  type*  Obvene,  Enw, 
ftc,  with  the  two  old  clumsy  strokes  for  n.  Bevene,  vn.1.  novi  cab  tbi  with  th« 
etteriog  of  the  heavy  bdwabd  pennies. 

*  It  has  already  been  stated  that  C  is  pi!obably  anterior  to  A  and  fi. 
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If  with  two  diagonal  lines ;  limbs  of  crown  greatly  developed 
and  touching  each  other ;  on  the  breast  a  pierced  estoile, 
(Seemingly  Hawkins'H  No.  292).  I 

E    Small  eiu,    Estoile  on  breast.  3 

EDWA. 

P    No  mark  after  htb.  26 

G    Same,  cross  with  patonco  terminations.  1 

H    Same,  giti-tas  can-tab.  1 

I     With  :  after  htb.  1 

J    With  '  after  htb.  8 

EDWAR. 
K   No  mark  after  HTB.    Style  resembling  L.  1 

EDWARD. 
L   With  '  after  HTB.  2 

M  Without  .1 

CHESTEIU 
EDW. 

Large  size.    S  insected,  bat,  like  most  of  Chester  coins,  not  so 
decidedly  so  as  usnal. 

EDWA. 

With  Bp.  BeVs  cross  moline  as  mm.  on  obrerse.    Beyerse 
BYNSLM,  doable  strack,  and  obverse  blundered : — bbw  anol 

DNS  HTB  HTB  .1 

EDWAR. 

Apparently  with  Bp.  Bek's  cross  moline,  but  mm  yery  obscure. 

DY&EHE  1 

8T'  EBMONJya  BVMT. 
EDW. 

Large  site,    Insected  S.     Bev.  bobebt  be  kat>ei.etk  (much 
worn.)  I 

EDWA. 

TILL  sa  ZDmvm  (ordinary  type).  4 

ZINGE8T0N' 
EDW. 

Small  type.    Estoile  on  breast.  3 

UNCOLK' 
BDW. 

Large  site,    Insected  8.  6 

lONDOir. 
BDW.  K. 

Large  eiu.    Plain  8. 
▲      Ordinary  type.  26 
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B       Three  dots  on  bust.  I 

C        Ditto,  dot  before  londov.  3 

D       Ko  dots  on  bust,  but  a  dot  before  the  commencement  of  the 

legend  at  both  sides.  4 

L(urg9  ii%s.    Articulated  S. 
E       OrdiDary  type.  21 

EDW.  REX. 
F       Small  lettering,  with  the  S  articulated.      Workmanddp 

neat  1 

EDW.B. 

Small  «tM. 

0  Estoile  on  breast.  13 
H       Without.  U 

1  fiame,  a  '  after  b,  asql,  and  hxb.  S 

EDWA.  B. 

K       Ordinary  type.  35 

L       With :  after  htb.  1 

M       With  '  after  htb.  1 

BDWAB*  B. 
N       Ordinary  t3rpes,  letters  like  X.L.M.  8 

0  1^0  neck,  the  chin  close  on  the  legend.  Letters  of  rerorse 
more  like  those  of  snw.  b.  small  size,  the  ir  being  two 
awkward  strokes  without  junction.  1 

EDWABD.  B 

P    Letters  on  reverse  like  K.L.M.,  '  after  htb  ;  dot  after  edwabb.  1 

Q   Letters  on  reverse  like  0 ;  '  after  htb;  no  dot  after  king's  name.  1 

B    Similar  to  Q,  but  no  '  after  htb  2 

NJEJFCjiSTLR 
EDW. 

Zarg^  8%%e,    (B  of  Canterbury.)    vill-a  no-vi  ca-stbx.  1 

Small  iize.    With  estoile.     till  kov  cas-tbi.  2 

Without.    TILL  KOV  cas-tbi.    vill  movi  cas-tbi.  2 

EDWABD. 

(The  K  much  resembling  the  last  type.)    Not  well  struck, 
but  clean  and  new.    vill  kovi  cab-tbi.  i 

TOBJT. 
EDW. 

Narrow  face.    Large  size.  5 

Same,  sunk  quatrefoil  in  centre  of  cross.    Pellet  on  breast.         1 

IBISH. 

WATJERFOIU). 
EDW. 

Usual  triangular  type.    Two  pellets  under  the  bust  3 
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DUBLIN. 
EDW. 

A    IJsual  triangular  type.     Two  pellets  under  the  bust.  1 

B  Similar,  but  some  of  the  letters  have  a  later  appearance.  On 
the  obverse  the  bust  is  higher,  forcing  the  crown  into  the 
legend ;  there  is  a  quatrefoil  before  edw,  the  b  of  which  is 
Eoman.  On  the  reverse  the  English  n  is  used  and  the  later 
character  altogether  more  striking.  I 

SCOTTISH. 

ALEXANDER  UI. 

The  whole  read  ALEZA]n>BB  nxi  gsa.    It  may  be  presumed, 
therefore,  that  this  reading  was  his  last. 
A       4  pierced  mullets  of  6  points.     E  ending  in  a  point.  4 

B  Ditto.  B  ending  in  a  broad  face.        2 

C        2  pierced  mullets  of  6  and  2  close  mullets  of  7  points,  with 

B  ending  in  a  broad  face.  2 

D       3  pierced  mullets  of  6  and  1  close  mullet  of  7  points.     Bend- 
ing in  a  broad  face  on  obverse,  and  in  a  point^on  reverse.     2 

JOSN  BALIOL. 
4  pierced  mullets  of  6  points.  1 

FOREIGN  STERLINGS. 

MoNETA  MoNXES.  Imitating  Type  C  mentioned  under  Canter- 
bury.    Very  poor.  8 


MONTKLY  MEETING,  2  NOVEMBER,  1864. 
John  Clayton,  Esq.,  KF.,  in  the  Chair, 

DoNATiow^s  OP  Books. — IVom  the  Author.  Dr.  Wm.  Beeves's  Essay  on 
the  Culdees,  published  by  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  1864.  —  F^om 
Mies  Richardson,  of  Albion  Street.  An  Arabic  Book  of  Prayers,  with 
glosses  in  Turkish. 

New  Membeb. — John  Fetherston,  Esq.,  F.8.A.,  Packwood  House, 
Hockley-on-the-Keath,  and  Maxstoke  Castle,  Coleshill,  Warwickshire. 

Michael  Tempest,  attaintei).  (Vide  vol.  i.,  34.) — Miss  Richardson 
presents  a  document,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance : — ^Lease 
under  the  Exchequer  Seal  of  Elizabeth,  20  Dec,  anno  regni  39.  Be- 
cital  of  former  letters  patent  dated  27  Feb.,  anno  regni  80,  demising 
for  21  years  to  Wm.  Butter  and  Wm.  Watson,  inter  alia,  a  tenement 
and  three  ozgangs  of  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture  land  to  the  same 
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tenement  belongmg,  with  the  appmienances  in  Broaghton,  co.  Ebor., 
the  premises  being  parcel  of  the  Queen's  manor  of  Great  Broughton, 
and  lately  parcel  of  the  possessionfi  of  Michael  Tempest,  of  high 
treason  attainted.  Butter's  estate  has  become  IJTatson's  property,  and 
the  latter  surrenders  the  lease,  and  pays  a  fine  tor  a  renewed  lease  to 
himself,  John  his  brother,  and  Simon  Tipladie,  snccessiTely  for  their 
respective  Kres.  Bent  20«.  Besorration  in  both  leases  of  great  trees, 
woods,  underwoods,  minerals,  aad  quarries. 

The  supporters  on  the  seal  are  an  antelope  and  stag,  both  gorged 
with  a  coronet  and  chained.    The  same  occur  on  the  exchequer  seal  of  • 
Charles  I. 


UOVTSLY  UEETING,  7  DECEMBER,  1864. 
J.  HoigBon  EineU,  Esq.,  KP.,  in  the  Chair. 

DovATiOKS  or  Books. — From  Publishing  Societies.  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Sootland,  Vol.  r..  Part  !•  —  The  Wiltshire 
Archaeological  Magazine,  No.  25.  —  The  Canadian  Journal,  N.S.,  No. 
63.  —  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  No.  44. 

Books  Pobchased. — Evans's  Ancient  British  Coins.  —  Baine's  Priory 
of  Hexham,  Vol.  i.,  (by  subscription  to  the  Surtecs  Society). 

BoMAX  Tessklated  Pavemekt  feom  LoimoN. — Captain  Pohinson  pre- 
sented a  portion  of  Boman  pavement  from  a  depth  of  24  feet,  in  Thames 
Street,  London.  There  is  a  substratum  of  concrete  and  pebbles,  above 
it  another  of  pure  concrete,  and  in  this  is  set  plain  reddish  tessers, 
about  an  inch  square,  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep. 

Trustees  op  the  GRouin)  for  a  Musionc. — John  Hodgson  JTinde,  Esq,, 
V.P,  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  M.D ,  The  Rev.  John  Collingwood  Bruce, 
LL.D.,  and  Mr.  William  Eylton  Dyer  Longstaffs. 

TJkotjent  "^OTTLEA.^^Captain  Robinson  exhibits  two  fine  examples 
obtained  from  London,  the  lip  of  one  being  much  wider  than  is  usual, 
and  the  other  being  very  beautiful  in  form  and  charmingly  tinged  with 
a  brilliant  green  tint. 


MONTBOLY  MEETING,  4  JANUARY,  1865. 
Robert  White,  Esq.,  Treaeurer,  in  the  Chair. 

New  MxirBSE  '^The  Rev.  George  Rome  Hall,  Birtley,  North  Tyne. 
AunnoBB. — Messrs.  Mulcaster  and  Longstaffe. 
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Abebcboxbt  of  Birkenbog,  71 

Adam,  John,  71 

Adamflon,  Wm.,  elected  member,  95 

Addison,  aherifl;  102 

AddiBon,  of  Oyingfaam,  123,  124 

iBaioa,  54 

AsU  croBBy  206 

Alanson  de  Headlam,  59,  60 

Alexander  III.,  coins  of,  248 

Alfred  the  Great,  coins  o^  233 

Allendale,  stone  axe  from,  168 

Allerdale,  Waldeve  lord  of,  107 

Alnwick,  bell  tinkled  before  cocptes  at, 

216 
Alnwick  castle,  118 
Alnwick  chorch  before  alteration,  147 
Ambler,  recorder  of  Durham,  157 
Anchorage  at  Chester-le-Street,  189 
Andiron  found  near  Kielder,  14 
Annual  meeting  and  report,   1861,  1; 

1862,95;  1863,  171;  1864,211 
Anstruther,  of  Anstnitber,  71  • 
AntenociticQS,  altars  to,  153»  161,  169, 

197 
Apostles'  spoons,  97 
Arleedon,  61 

Armstrong,  H.  C,  elected  member,  172 
Amdiffe  archives,  193 
Amot  of  Woodmill,  71 
Arrears  of  subscriptions,  212 
Arthur's  well  nuar  the  Wall,  66 
Ashbume  school,  109 
Ass's  head,  said  by  the  Romans  to  be 

adored  by  the  Christians,  198 
AttaluB  or  Atila,  ooin  of,  200 
Aviflon  of  Newcastle,  175,  176 
Aydiffe,  66,  67,  68 

B 

Babbtmoton  of  Heaton,  167 
Balfour  of  Denmill,  71 
Baliol  of  Bamardcastle,  45 
Baliol,  John,  coins  of,  243 
Barbel's  basin,  28 
Barker,  Robert,  printer,  225 
Bamardcastle  hospital,  38 

VOL    VI. 


Banies^  Ambrose,  219 

Bamham  family,  15 

Bamred  Re,  com  inscribed  so,  234 

Bates,  Thomas,  121 

Bates,  Thomas  H.  elected  member,  215 

Bayles  of  Newcastle,   162 

Beaumanor,  old  coach  at,  26 

Beaumont,  bishop,  capture  of,  66 

Beckermont,  Saxon  inscription  at,  61 

Beckermont  inscription,  cast  of,  124 

Beckermont  inscription,  Stephens  and 

Herbst  on,  191 
Belasys  of  Heuknoll,  60 
Bell  tinkled  before  corpses,  216 
Boll,  Prior  of  Durham,  201 
Bell  (Tho.)  librarv,  presenU  from,  20 
Bellingham  churcn,  30 
Bellingham  deeds,  151 
Benares,  seal  from,  1 
Benwell,  Roman  antiquities  found  at, 

Dr.  Bruce  on,  153,  161 ;  Mr.  Rendel 

on,  169 ;  and  tee  197,  206,  220 
Benwell,  horseshoe  frx)m,  3,  89 
Benwell  Bank,  Roman  Wall  at,  151 
Berwick  mint,  240 
Beverley,  early  printing  at,  228 
Berwick  family,  sheriffs,  102 
Bill,  John,  a  printer,  226 
Bingfield,  Henry  de,  under-sheriff,  103 
BirUey,  near  Hexham,  early  remains  at, 

148  (vide  Vol.  vii.) 
Bishoprick  of  Durham,  seal  of  the  farrier 

of,  4 
Blackadder  of  Blackadder,  71 
Blockett  of  Newcastle,  162 
Blackett,  sheriff,  102 
Blenkiosop  tomb  at  Haltwhiatle,  53 
Blythman  of  Westoe,  219 
Bookbinding,  iemp.  Hen.  VIII.  16 
BorooviuuB,  Etruscan  features  at,  91 
Borcovious,    coins    of     Antony     and 

•<  Atele,"  found  at,  200 
Borcovicus,  flbulsB  from,  225 
Borthwick,  Wm.  lord,  71 
Boswell  of  Balmuto,  71;  of  Auchinlech, 

72 
Bower,  Charlton  of  the,  29 
2l 
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Bover  of  Neveastle,  162 

Bowes,  gherifl^  102 

Brackenbury  quarterings,  194 

Bradbridge  family,  16 

Bradford,  Cosyn  of,  180 

Brancepetb  church,  woodwork  at,  201 

et  teq. ;  alteration  of,  213 
Brand,  MSS.  of,  152 
Brand's  coUeotion  of  sculpnred  stones, 

214 
Brandling  of  Felling,  34 
Brandling  family,  sheriffs,  101 
Bridekirk  font,  Mr.  Monkhouse  on,  8, 

107 
Bridge  at  CUamum,  80 
Bridlington,  sepulchral  slab  at,  11 
Bristol  mint,  240 
British  Association,  Newcastle  CongTMB, 

161 
British  Association,  191 
Broaching,  Roman,  85 
Broade  family,  printers  at  York,  280 
Broughton,  Great>  Yks,  244 
Bromell,  G'A.,  elected  member,  124 
Bndrun,  marbles  from,  190 
Buem,  234 

Bulkley  Stephen,  226  et  nq, 
Bunsh,  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  70 
Burgred.  coin  of,  233 
Bums,  Robert,  Mr.  White's  riew  of  the 

temperament  and  appearance  of,  22,  51 
Burond.  John,  under-sheriff,  108 
Buiy  St  Edmund's  mint,  241 
Button  of  Newcastle,  177 
Button,  Horsley  of,  181 
Byker,  tapestry  from,  216 


Oaims,  breaking  open  of,  in  early  times, 

140 
Camp  at  Countess  Park,  148 
Camp  of  Linhope,  87 
Campbell,  earl  of  Argyle,  70 ;  of  Glen- 

urchy,  72 
Campbell  of  Newcastle,  162 
Cannon,  ancient,  sent  to  Woolwich,  172 
Canterbury  mint,  240 
Carlisle  cathedral,  woodwork  at,  201 
Carlifle,  coins  of,  236 
Carlisle,  coins  foun^  at,  285 
Carlisle,  Roman,  52 
Carlisle,  Roman  figure  from,  1 15 
Carlisle  runes,  131 
Carmichael,  a  Jacobite,  83,  84 
Camaby  family,  sherifib,  100,  101,  102 
Camegy  of  Kinnaird,  72  • 
CarrofKshet,  116 
Carr  of  Newcastle,  163 
Carr,  Sheriff;  101 
Cartington,  John,  126 
Castell,  Prior,  works  of.  201 


Cathcart,  Alan,  Robert,  and  John,  72 

Caulking  composed  of  moss,  79 

Cawfields,  64 

Cay  of  Newcastle,  175,  179,  180 

Charities  in  Durham,  38 

Charles  I.,  225 

Charles  I.,  Exchequer  Seal  of.  244 

Charles,  Prince,  the  Toung  Pretender, 

32 
Charlton  of  the  Bower,  29  $t  i$q. 
Chester  mint,  241 
Chester-le-Street  church,  Society's  Tisit 

to,  188 
Chesters,  Roman  bridge  at,  80 
Chichester  Catherdal,  14 
Chirurgery  in  Newcastle,  68 
ChoUerford  bridge,  80 
Greg's  Chorographia,  227 
Chnstianity,  Roman  caricature  of,  198 
Gilumum,  Koman  bridge  at,  19 
Cilumuq[i,  the  Roman  bridge  of,   Mr. 

Claytotf s  account  of^  80 
Cilnmum,  eerarium  at,  91 
Clarke  of  Salford,  167 
Clavering,  Dame  Jane^  66 
Clavering  family,  sherifti,  102^  103 
Clayus  latus,  164,  197 
Claxton,  41 

Cliffe,  a  prebendary  at  Durham,  206 
Coach,  old,  at  Beaumanor,  2^ 
Coal  worked  by  the  Romans,  221 
Coatham  MundevilJe,  40 
Cocidius,  197 
Cockpit  ticket,  147 
Coffee,  floandty  of,  in  Northnmberiand. 

116 
Coins   of  Trajan,  found   at  Bulman's 

Village,  191 
Coins,  Roman,  found  at  BenweQ,  166, 

170 
Coins,  Roman,  foimd  at  Borooyicus,  200 
Coins,  Roman,  from  Crackenthoipe,  196 
Coins,  Roman,  found  in  excavating  tha 

bridge  at  Gilumum,   84  ;    found  at 

Shields,  96 
Coins,  Saxon,  found  at  Gaxnford,  288 
Coins  of  Durham,  earliest,  234 
Coins  of  the  Edwards  found  near  Hes- 

leyside,  238 
Coins,  English,  noble  of  Edward  III,. 

109 
Cole  of  Newcastle,  163 
CoUingwood,  (Bdw.)  of  Chirton,  82 
Collingwood  family,  sheriffs,  101 
Colquhoun  of  Luss,  77 
Colvill  of  HUton,  72 
Conderoum,  Roman  Antiquities  found 

at.  Dr.  Bruce  on  153,  161 ;  Mr-  Ren- 
del  on  169 ;  and  jm  197,  206,  220 
Condercum,  Horseshoe  from,  3,  89 
Cookery,  1693,  17;  1584,  18 
Coppyndale,  Stephen,  126 
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Coquet  Island,  nmio  ring  from,  196 
Gorbridge,  excayationa  at,  18 
Corbridge,  Henry  II.'s  satellite  in,  117 
Gorbridge  oburon,  coin  found  in,  234 
Gorbridge  Lanz,  lord  Bayensworth  on, 

109 
Corbridge,  Boman  altar  found  at,  161, 

168 
Gomoyii,  231 
Gomwal  of  Bonhard,  72 
Cosin,  bp.,  appearance  of  church  in  his 

time,  205 
Gosyn  of  Newcastle,  180 
Cousin's  House,  180 
Countess  Park,  148 

Craokenthorpe,  Boman  coins  from,  196 
Craster,  sherifl;  102 
Crawford  of  Ardagh,  of  Auohinamest 

and  of  Crawfordlands,  72 
Grawshaw,  G^rge,  elected  member,  47 
Creeing  trough,  152 
Cromwell  £Eimily,  58 
Cullerooats,  ortnography  of^  11 
CuUoden  battle  field,  49 
Cunningham,  Earl  of  Glencaixn,  78 
Cunningham's  house,  185 
Custom  House  at  Newcastle,  198 
Cuthbert's  banner,  237 
Guthberf  s  pence,  235 


Dacre  family,  sheriffs,  101 

Darlington,  66,  67,  68 

Dayison  of  Newcastle,  162 

BelayaL  John,  knighted  by  James  I., 

167 
Delayal  family,  sherifEs,  101,  102 
Benton,  Boman  culyert  at,  221 
Beodate,  Dr.,  227 
Desmond,  countess  of,  86 
Dethick,  Henry,  42,  48 
Dod  of  par.  Simonbume,  232 
Dodsworth   of  East   Gheyington   and 

Barton,  218 
Door. -rasp,  124 
Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  78 
Douglas,  earl  of  Morton,  70 
Douglas  family,  72 
Doyer,  Boman  Antiouities,  183 
Dowalton  Loch,  settlements  in,  206 
Dowthwaite  of  Westholme,  26 
Dublin  mint,  243 
Dudley  of  Newcastle,  166 
Dunbar  of  Mochrum,  72 
Dunfermlin  Abbey,  seal  of,  106 
Dunn,  Bey.  J.  W.  elected  member,  109 
Dunn,  of  Saltwell,  34 
Dunstanborough  castle,  118 
Durham  abbey  yard,  object  from,  62 
Durham   cathedral,  Gastell's  work  at, 

202 
Durham  cathedral,  Charles  I.  at,  225 


Durham  bishopriok,  seal  of  ^e  frkrrier 

of;  4 
Durham,  eairlieat  coins  of^  284.  and  $$• 

238,  241 
Durham  charities,  40 
Durham,  Thomas  Bell's  oolleotioiis,  21 

E 
Eadred,  coin  of;  235 
Easby,  woodwork  from,  205 
Ebbs  Nook,  stoop  from,  16 
Ecclesiastical  yestments,  84 
Ecgfrid's  stycas,  234 
Edward  I.,  II.,  III.,  coins  of;  238 
Elizabeth,  Exchequer  seal  of,  243 
Eile^er  family,  sheriffi,  101 
Ellerton  arms,  193,  194,  195 
Ellison,  Cttthbert  Qeo.,  elected  member, 

147 
Elphinstone,  lord,  78 
Birington,  ^riff;  100 
Erskine,  lord,  73 
Etruscan  Italy,  Dr.  BmoeTs  letters  oo^ 

91 
Eure  family,  sheri£b,  100, 101 

P 

Farm,  meaning  of,  in  the  north,  218 

Farrier  of  the  bishoprtok,  seal  of,  4 

Felting,  yestments  from,  84 

Fenwick  family,  sheriffs,  100, 102,  108 

Feiy,  66 

Fetnerston,  John,  elected  member,  248 

Fetterlock  from  Gateshead,  125 

Fibula  from  Borcoyicus,  225 

Fincalech,  60 

Finchale,  60 

Fitz-Meldred  match  with  Neyil,  15 

Fleming  of  Baroohen,  78 

Flodden  Field,  Mr.  White's  List  of 
Scots  slain  at,  69 

Forcer,  prior,  203 

Forman,  Sir  Adam,  73 

Forman  of  Dalyin,  78 

Forster,  priest  of  Brancepeth,  205 

Forster  of  Buston,116,  167 

Forster  family,  sheriffii,  101,  102 

Eraser,  master  of  Loyat,  73 

Fuller's  list  of  sheri£Ei  of  Northumber- 
land, 99 


Gainford,  Saxon  coins  found  at,  233 
Gamett,  Joseph,  his  curiosities,  97 
Gateshrad  and  Gabrosentum,  281 
Gateshead,  key  from,  190 
Gateshead,  James  I.  at,  166 
Gateshead,  printing  in,  228,  229 
Gateshead,  shackles  from,  125 
Gateshead  hospital,  38 
Gateshead,  the  Lesley  letter,  156 
Gent,  Thomas,  the  York  printer,  228 


248 
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George  III.'f  oorooation,  table  doth 

iuedat»98 
GUpIn,  Bemaid,  one  of  bis  booln  in  the 

poewericm  of  Mr.  BoMneon,  188 
Gilpin  of  Kendel,  229 
Glower  &9t  bim,  12 
Goddftrd,  D.  H.,  elected  member,  1 
GoeiL  Hugo,  an  erniy  printer,  228 
Gondiboiir,  prior,  201 
Gordon,  earl  of  Hontly.  78 
Gordon  of  Gig bt  and  or  LoohinYar,  78 
Gowei^e  Oonnorio  Amantis,  tbe  Bayena- 

wortb  MS.  of;  Dr.  Obariton  on,  12 
Graham,  earl  of  Moniroee,  70 ;  of  Gar- 

?ook  and  of  Calendar,  78 
Grant,  John,  78 
Gxar,  T,,  owner  of  Gowei'f  Gonfeario, 

14 
Giayoflitfle,78 
Greatbam  hospital,  88 
Greayee  Ash,  eUyer  oroes  fh>m,  200 
Greene  of  Newoaatle,  162 
Grey  Ikmily,  aberiib,  100, 101 
Guthrie  of  Gutbiie,  78 
Chitta  Peroha  impreaiioni  from  atone, 

206 


Haiff  of  Bemenide,  78 

Haldane  of  Gleneagles,  78 

HaUofFii)bar,78 

Hell,  Rey.  G.  fi.,  elected  member,  244 

Hall,  T.  T.,  elected  member,  216 

Hallowell  of  Newcastle,  177, 181 

Haltwbistle,  Society's  visit  to,  68 

Ham,  pronunciation  of,  1 1 

Hankin  of  Newcastle,  162 

Harbottell  keep,  120 

Harbottle  fami|y>  sheri£Ei,  100,  108, 104 

Harding,  sheriff.  104 

Hastings,  sheriff,  104 

Hastynges,  Hugh,  126 

Hay,  earl  of  Brrol,  70 ;  of  Tester,  78 

Haydon  Bridge,  brass  object  from,  216 

Heacliffe,  site  of,  24 

Headlam  of  Headlam,  69,  60 

Heatherybum  caye,  implements  from, 

169 
Heaton  hall,  James  I.  at,  167 
Hebrew  inscriptions,  spnrioos,  6 
Hedworth  bridges,  40 
Heighley,  near  Winston,  24 
Henderson  of  Fordell,  73 
Henry  L,  Durham  coin  of,  236 
Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland,  coins  of, 

237 
Henry  YII.,  date  of  aooession  of,  98 
Henry  YIIL,  arms  of,  16 
Hepburn,    earl   of  Bothwell,    71;    of 

Oraigs,  73 
Hepburn,  bishop  of  the  Isles,  70 
Heraldry,  Addison,  123 


Heraldry,  Sooiety  of  Barber-Chintrgeons 

in  Newoaatle,  58 
Heraldry,  Blenldnaop,  68 
Heraldry,  Oharies  L,  244 
Heraldry,  Dodsworth,  218 
Heraldry,  Qoeen  Elisabeth,  244 
Hetaldty,  Ellerton,  193, 194, 195 
Heraldiy,  Henxr  VIU.,  Catherine    of 

ArragOQ,  and  London  City,  16 
Heraldry,  Lumley,  188 
Heraldry,  Tobie  Matthew,  47 
Heraldry,  Mildmay,  67 
Henddiy,  Og^  at  Hexham,  174 
Heraldry,  Ord,  123 
Heraldiy,  Percy,  126,  217 
Heraldiy,  Bhodee,  148 
Heraldry,  Surtees,  196 
Heraldry,  Umfreyille,  119 
Heraldry,  Widdrington,  220 
Heraldry,  Wyoliffe,  192 
Heron  fiunily,  ahnilBp,  100,  101, 102, 

108,  104 
Heipeth,  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan  on  the,  89 
Henries,  Lord,  78 
Heslyhead,  John,  yioar  of  Warkworth, 

217 
Hesleyside,  horses  seised  aft,  29 ;  ohasn- 

ble  fh>m,  37 
Hett,  69 

Hewley  (misprinted  Horsley),  Lady,*180 
Hewoith,  stycas  found  at,  284 
Hexham,  the  False  Jew  at,  230 
Hexham  priory,  122,  149 
Hexham,  Ogle  shrine,  174 
Hexham,  woodwork  at,  201 
Higham  Dykes,  Sir  W.  C.  Treyelyan  ou 

Hodgson  of  Tone  Hall,  37 

Hodgson  tombstones  at  Whiokham,  65 

Holy  broad,  218 

Home,  lord  Home,  78 

Home  of  Wedderbum  and  of  Fastcastle, 
74 

Hop-Pringle  of  Smallholm,  74 

Horseshoe  from  Oonderciun,  3,  89 

Horsley,  'fiey.  John,  notes  on,  by  Mr. 
Hinde,  174 

Horsley  family,  sheriffi,  101 

Horsley,  Thomas,  the  False  Jew,  230 

Hospitals  in  the  co.  of  Durham,  38 

Houghton-le-Spring,  Society's  yisit  to, 
186 

Houston  of  Houston,  74 

Howard  titles,  226 

Howard,  sheriff,  102 

Hull  mint,  241 

Hullerbuske,  46 

Hume,  Dr.,  elected  honorary  member, 
12 

Huntsman's  graye,  218 

Hylton,  Sir  Tho.,  sheriff  of  Northumber- 
land, 101 
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nderton,  aherifl;  100 

Heolif,  ate  of,  24, 

Indeed  rocks,  162,  216 

Index  to  VoL  i  of  the  quarto  Aioh»o- 

logia  JBliana,  191 
Ingleton,  60 

Iron  cramps  uaed  by  the  Bomaos,  81 
Isle,  the,  67 
Israe],  Joseph  Ben,  230 
Italy,  Dr.  firuoe's  letters  on  86,  90 


Jackson  of  Normanby,  157, 168 
Jacobite  relics  of  1715  and  1745,  Dr. 

Charlton  on,  29 
James  lY.,  70 

James  I.  at  Newcastle,  163, 165 
Jarrow,  Brand's   collection   of   stones 

from,  214 
JarT9w,  Eogfrid's  port,  234 
Jarrow,  woodwork  at,  201 
Jedburgh,  weayers*  flags  at,  28 
Jenison,  Bheri£^  102 
Jennison,  Dr.,  228 
Jervanlz  abbey,  119 
Jew,  the  False,  230 
Johnston  of  Johnston,  74 
Joie  sans  fin,  220 
Jndiciis,  the  word  on  a  Roman  altar, 

155,  161, 197 


Keith  fimiily,  74 

Kennedy,  earl  of  Cassilis,  71 

Key,  carious  double,  from  Gateshead, 

190 
Kielder,  andiron  fonnd  near,  14 
Killingworth,  sheriff,  102 
Kirkhride,  107 


Lacustrine  settlements  in  Sootland,  lord 

Loyaine  on,  206 
Lnlianus,  coins  o^  155 
Lairstones,  218 
Lamb  of  Warkworth,  217 
Lambton  of  Lambton,  189 
Lapidarium  of  the  North,  Brace's,  172 
Lartington,  60 

Laud,  Archbishop,  at  Newcastle,  164 
Lauder  family,  74 
Lawson  of  Edmburgfa,  78 
Leadbitter  of  Warden,  29,  30 
Leake  church,  wood  work  in,  205 
Leamon  of  Newcastle,  162 
Lechman,  prior  of  Hexham,  201 
Ledgard  of  Newcastle,  175, 180 
Lee.  Sir  Bic,  46 

Lesley,  earl  of  Bothes,  71 ;  Wm.,  74 
Lesley  letter,  the,  156 
Leuca,  a  mile^  67 
TOL.  yi. 


libraiT  catalogue,  48,  56, 191,  211 

Liddell,  B.  T„  elected  member,  168 

Lincoln  mint,  241 

Lindsay,  earl  of  Crawford,  71 ;  Walter 
and  Dayid,  74 

Lindsay  of  Byres,  79 

Lingard's  notes  on  the  Bomaa  WaUi  85 

Linh(me  camp,  37 

Lisle  family,  i^eri£b,  100, 102 

layerpool,  printing  at,  228 

layerpool  windmm,  106 

Liyingston  funily,  74 

Lockbart  of  Oleghom,  74 

London,  Roman  tessene  and  unguent 
bottles  fix>m,  244 

London,  forged  daggers  said  to  be  fotmd 
at,  216 

London  mint,  241 

London,  William,  a  Kewoaatle  book- 
seller, 229 

Loraine,  sheriff,  102 

Louis-holes  used  by  the  Romans,  81 

Lowiok,  pottery  from,  95 

Luckley,  George,  elected  member,  95 

Lumley  castle,  188 

Lundy,  J.  J.,  elected  member,  I 


Kacfarlane  of  Mabfiu'lane,  74 
Hackenrie,  baron  of  Kintail!  79 
Maclean  of  Dowart,  75 
Maclftllan  of  Bombjr,  75 
MaoNaughtan  of  liacNaughtan,  75 
Maddison  of  Newcastle,  168 
Maeahotr,  Bunio  inscriptions  at,  127, 

184 
Maitland  of  Leithington,  75 
Malton,  ring  bought  at,  95 
Maners,  Sir  Robert,  sheriff,  98, 100, 1 04 
Marcellus,  Ulpius,  155,  161 
Harahall,  Ralph,  the  seal  of,  4 
Mason  of  Winston,  25 
Matfen  umbo,  196 
Matthew,  Tobie,  47 
Mattison  of  Stamford,  218 
Maudyt,  constable  of  Pnidhoe  castle, 

117 
Maule  of  Fanmure,  75 
Maxwell,  lord,  75 
Medal,  216 

Medals  belonging  to  Mr.  Gamott,  97 
Melyille  of  Baith  and  of  Cambee,  75 
Middleton  family,  sherifb,  100, 102 
Milbank,  sheriff;  102 
Milbome  of  Qyerlinackers,  232 
Milbume  of  Bellingham,  151 
Mildmay  ffimily,  57 
Mile,  the  medisyal,  67 
Mindrum,  11 

Minstrels'  gallery  at  Rabjr  castle,  214 
Mitford  church,  chantry  in,  212 
Mitfoid,  Oswin,  of  Byle,  149 

2u 
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Mitford  hudiy,  AaMi,  102, 103 

Mithna,  87 

Ifonbotioher,   Bertram^   iinder-alMrift, 

108 
Monkweannouth,  Runio  inMription  from 

196 
HoDtagae,  /olniv  tmder-th«rii(  108 
Montaomery  of  Skelmorly,  76 
Monthly  laMtittgB^  paswm,  in  ohronolo- 

gioal  order 
Moor,  Archibald,  217 
Moray  of  Abercaimy,  75 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  aeala  of,  172 
More,  William,  of  Bank  hall,  inventory 

of,  104 
Motley  of  Durham,  218 
Morpeth,  Horsley  as  oonneoted  with, 

176  0t  seq. 
Motrall,  M.  T.  elected  member,  188 
Morton,  bishop,  225 
Morton  of  Newcastle,  180 
Moss  caulking,  70 

Mulcaster,  J.  P.,  elected  member,  152 
Mural  Notes,  by  Dr.  Bruce,  220    . 
Murray  of  Falsdiill  and  of  Blaokbaionyi 

76 
Murray  of  Ochtertyre,  76 
Muscliamp  of  AckUngfton,  21 7 
Museum,  proposed,  95*,  185,  211,  244 
Myrton  loch,  early  struotmes  in,  210 


Nag's  Head  Inn,  Newcasae^  168,  165 

Napier  of  Merohistoun,  76 

Nawortfa,  shoe-eole  from,  152 

Naylor,  James,  229 

NeyU's  altar,  204,  205 

Nevil'B  cross,  40 

Neril,  Margaret^  217 

Neyil,  Ralph,  bishop  of  Chichester,  14 

Newark,  Onio,  earthworks  at,  6 

Newcastle  assembly  rooms,  28 

Newcastle,  Mr.  Thos.  Bell's  collections 

concerning,  20 
Newcastle,    castle,  coffins   found  near 

the,  151 
Newcastle,  chares  near  the  Quayside, 

162 
Newcastle,  Cunningham's  house,  185 
Newcastle,  custom  nouse  at,  198 
Newcastle,  Horsley  probably  bom  at, 

176 
Newcastle  mint,  248 
Newcastle,  Nag's  Head  Inn,  168,  165 
Newcastle,  Mr.  Hinde  on  early  printing 

in,  225 
Newcastle,  ring  said  to  baye  been  dug 

up  at,  95 
Newcastle,  St.  John's  church,  148 
Newcastle,   Society  of  Barber-Chirar- 

geons,  58 
NewcasUe,  south  postern  of  the  oastle^ 

126 


Newcastle,  stone  balls  from  Sandhill, 

168 
Newcastle,  Yii^  Maxy  hospital,  ooffln 

from,  150 
Newcastle,  wall  towera  o^  48 
Newcastle,  White  Friars'  at,  281 
Newminster  abbey,  spoon  from,  214 
North  American  antiqnitisa,  6 
North  road,  old,  191 
Northampton,  Adam  de,  212 
NortbomWlaad,  Bell's  (Tbo.)  ooUee- 

tions,  21 
Northumberland,  Mr.    Hinde*  s  list  of 

sherifb  oi;  98 


Ogilyy  of  Deskford,  76 

Ogle,  dean  of  Winchester,  177 

Ogle  shrine  at  Hexham^  174 

Ogle  fiamily,  sheriffi,  102 

Old  North  road,  218 

Oliphant,  abbot  of  Inchaffray,  70 

Oliphant,  Colin,  76 

Ord,  sheriff;  102 

Ord  of  Ovingham,  123 

Ordnance  survey,  defects  of,  148 

Ordnance  suryey,  orthography  of,  5, 1 1 

Orkney  Runes,  Dr.  Chariton  on  the,  127, 

184 
Orthonaphy  of  local  names,  5,  11 
Oyingham,  yisit  to  and  account  of,  122 
Oyington,  45 


Paegnalech,  60 

Parish  books  of  Warkworth,  217 

Parr's  life  pills,  86       ' 

Payne  family,  57 

Peacock  chare,  162 

Peareth  of  Newcastle,  162 

Pears,  Wm.,  elected  member,  150 

Penance,  52 

Penitents,  218 

Percy  family  and  Prudhoe,  117 

Percy  works  at  Warkworth,  217 

Percys,  sherilb,  100,  101, 103 

Percy  seal,  new,  125, 164 

Petne,  Geo.,  I29eta6g, 

Pigdon,  chantry  land  at,  212 

Pink  tower,  48 

Pipe  mude,  125,  152,  172 

Pipewellgate,  87 

Pitcaim  of  Pitcaim,  76 

Plessy,  shoes  ploughed  np  at,  4 

Fonteland,  earthworks  near,  88 

Premonstratensian  breyiaiy,  149 

Pzimsdyal  antiquities,  191 

Pringle  the  ejected  minster,  162 

Printing  in  Newcastle,  early,  225 

Prior  of  Newcastle,  177 

Prudhoe  castle,  yisit  ta  and  aooonnt  o^ 

116 
Pudsey,  sheriff  of  Durham,  60 
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Quakers,  229 


Baby  oasUe,  miastrelB' gallery  at,  2U 

Badclyffe  family,  sheriff;  100,  101 

Bamaay  of  DalAOoaie,  76 

BafEe.  162 

Randall,  £.,  177 

Rasp  (door)  at  Oyingliam,l24 

BaTenatone  moss,  paddle  from,  210 

Becipes,  1693,  17 

Reedsmouth,  Jaoobite  relics  from,  29 

Reliquary  from  S.  Xhmstan'a^-the- 
East,  213 

Rendei,  O.  W.,  elected  member,  162; 
Boman  remains  at  his  residence  at 
Benwell  Little  Park,  163,  169 

Benovation,  doctrine  of,  229 

Bhodes,  Robert,  148 

Richmond  church,  woodwoik  in,  206 

Richmond  keep,  117,  120 

Riddell  of  Gateshead,  166,  163,  167 

Riddell  of  Newcastle,  44 

Ridley,  bp  ,  63,  66 

Ridley,  sheriff;  100 

Ring,  antique,  from  Malton  or  New- 
castle, 96 

Bivaulz  abbey,  46 

Robinson,  T.  W.  U.,  elected  member, 
161 

Bobson,  J.  B.,  elected  member,  172 

Robson  of  the  Bum  Grains,  161 

Kokeby,  sheriff,  103 

Rollo  of  Duncrab,  76 

Romaldkirk,  69,  60 

Bomaldku-k  tithes,  22 

Roman  fibulso  from  BorcoTicus,  226 

Roman  Carlisle,  62 

Roman  figure  from  Carlisle,  116 

Roman  bridge  at  Gilumum,  19,  80 

Boman  antiquities  found  at  Conderoum, 
Dr.  Bruce  on,  153,  161 ;  Mr.  Rendei 
on,  169  ;  and  tee  197,  206,  220 

Boman  horseshoe  from  Condercum,  8, 
89 

Roman  discoveries  at  Corbridge,  19 

Boman  altar  found  at  Corbridge,  161, 
168 

Roman  lanz  from  Corbridge,  109 

Boman  coins,  from  Crackenthorpe,  196 

Roman  Dover,  183 

Roman  road  called  Herpath,  89 

Roman  Italy,  Dr.  Bruce*s  letters  on,  86, 
90 

Roman  tesserss  from  London,  244 

Roman  antiquities  foxmd  at  Pons  JBlii, 
231 

Roman  caricature  of  Christianity  at 
Rome,  Dr.  Charlton's  account  of,  198 

Roman  umbones,  196 

Boman  Walker,  184 


Roman  Wall,  notes  on,  220 

Boman  Wall  at  Benwell  bank,   161; 

Roman  Wall  near  HaltwhisUe,  64 
Rome,  Graffito  at,  198 
Ross  of  Halkhead,  76 
Bow's  House,  St  Peter^s,  6 
Boyalisf  s  medalets  and  heart,  97 
Bunes  at  Bridekirk,  108 
Bunea  at  Carlisle,  181 
Bunee,  the  Orkney,  by  Dr.  Charlton, 

127,  184 
Bunic  Bing  from  Coquet  Island,  196 
Bunic  legend  from  Monkweaimouth,  196 
Buahworth,  John,  228 
Rushyford,  66 
Ruthyen,  Wm.,  76 
Ryle,  Mitford  of,  149 

S 
Sadberge,  69 
St  Neots  monastery,  68 
Sandhoe,  Jacobite  relics  from,  29 
Saxon  Gainford,  238 
Saxon  fragment  at  Stamfordham,  214 
Saxon  work  at  Winston,  24,  26 
Scot  of  Balweary,  78 
Scott  of  Branzholm,  79 
Scott  of  Raebum,  and  of  Haatenden,  76 
Scotland,  notes  of  a  tour  in,  by  Mr. 

White,  49 
Seal  of  Aehbume  school,  109 
Seal  from  Benares,  1 
Seal  of  Dunfermlin  abber,  106 
Sealing  wax,  how  made  in  1693, 17 
Selby,  the  king's  host,  164,  166,  166 
Selby  family,  sherifb,  102 
Sellaby,  46 
Sempill,  lord,  76 
Setom  lord,  76  ;  of  Touch,  77 
Shackles  from  Gateshead,  126 
Shafto  family,  sherifb,  102 
Shaw,  Frederick,  elected  member,  96 
Shelton,  sheriffs,  101 
Sherbum  hospital,  40 
Sherbum,  stallends  at,  201 
SheTi£&  of  Northumberland,  98 
Shoeing  of  horses  in  ancient  times,  4, 89 
Shoe-sole  from  Naworth,  162 
Shotley  Bridge,  44 
Silver  mine  of  Carlisle,  237 
Simonside,  232 
Sinclair,  earl  of  Caithness.  71 
Sinclair,  lord,  77 ;  of  Beslin,  77 
Skene  of  Skene^  77 
Sleswick,  Danish  tongue    throughout, 

168 
Smith  of  Newcastle,  162 
Smithson,  prior  of  flexham,  201 
Somerville  of  Quathquan,  77 
Sparke,  Tho.,  41 

Spearman  of  Eachwick,  his  notes,  177 
Bpence,  Robert,  elected  member,  168 
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Spoon  from  Newminster  abbey,  214 
Spoor  of  Newcastle,  231 
Spotsvood  of  Bpotawood,  77 
Stainton  in  the  Orags,  docoments,  59 
Stamfordham,  part  of  Saxon  cross  at,  214 
Stella  Hall,  tapeetir  in,  216 
Stephen,  coins  of,  237 
Stewart,  archbishop  Alexander,  70 
Stewart,  earl  of  Athol,  71 ;  earl  of  Len- 
nox, 71 
Stewart  families,  77 
Stirrup-irons,  213 
Stoop  from  Ebbs  Kook,  16 
Stole  of  Newcastle,  162  * 
Streets,  Boman,  yery  narrow,  87 
Stycas,  214 
S^casof£ogfiid,234 
Suiplioe,  218 
Surtees  arms,  195 

Swan  of  the  Swan  in  Newcastle,  167 
Swinbum,  Sir  T.,  SheriS;  101 
Swinhoe,  sheriff  102 


TaUbois,  sheriC  100 

Tapestry  from  Byker,  215 

Taylor,  John,*  the  genealogist,  65 

Tempest,  Michael,  attainted,  243 

Tempest,  sheriflE;  103 

Terry,  a  printer,  228 

Tha^  231 

Thirkeld  fi&mily,  sherifb,  101 

Thistle  ornament,  202 

Thomlinson,  Dr.,  letters  of,  150 

Tidferth,  bishop  of  Hexham,  196 

Tillam,  Mr.,  230 

Tobacco-pipe  stoppers,  early,  147 

Tone  half,  Testments  from,  84 

Townley,  sherifE;  101 

Treasure  hunters,  early,  140 

Trustees  for  new  museum,  244 

Tuda,  bishopj'  60 

Tufa,  87 

Tyler,  Wm.,  sheriff,  100 

Tvndale,  north,  gold  ornament  from,  48 

lljne  bridffe,  James  I.  on,  166 

Tyne,  nortn,  Roman  bridge  oyer,  83 

Tyne,  wreck  from  the,  79 

Tynemouth  monastery,  117 

Tynemouth  abbey,  204 


Umfreyille,  sheriff,  108 

TJmfreyille  family,  their  history  as  to 

Prudhoe,  116 
Unguent  bottles,  244 
UipethfOO 


y  esbnents,  exhibited  by  Dr.  Gharttoo, 

34 
Veltarias,  altar  to^  161,  168 

Walbotde  Dane,  Boman  Wall  and  mile- 
castle  at,  221 

Walker,  Boman  objects  from,  184 

Walker  of  Wylam  and  Leeds,  177 

Wallsend,  180 

Walton  crags,  55 

Warkworth,  Society's  yisit  to,  217 

Waricworth  churcl^  inscription  in  the 
chancel  of^  162 

Waterford  mint,  242 

Watling  street,  junction  with  Corbridge 
station,  18 

Watling  street,  ways  fh>m,  83 

Watiing,  John,  147 

Weardale  silyer,  237 

Weayer's  tower,  48 

Wridon,  sheriff;  102 

Wemyss  of  Wemyss,  77 

Westholme,  26 

Weeto  oxes  pasture,  40 

Wheatley,  Matthew,  125 

Whickham  Church,  the  editorfs  descrip- 
tion of,  63 

White,  John,  printer,  228 

White,  Bobert,  elected  traasorer,  152 

Whitaeld,  sheriff,  102 

WhitworUi,  Thomas  de,  68 

Widdrington,  connection  of  Honley  with 
176 

Widdrington  of  Butland,  22,  80 

Widdrington  family,  sherifli^  101,  102 

Widdrington  motto,  220 

Wilkinson  of  Newcastle,  162 

William  I.,  Durham  coins  of,  285 

William  II.,  Durham  coins  of,  236 

Windleston  Moor,  6T 

Winston,  account  of;  by  the  editor,  24, 62 

Wintringham,  mantlepieoe  at,  by  the 
Bey.  James  Byerett,  56 

Wodfall,  John,  44,  45 

Wolfall,  The,  229 

Woodham,  66 

Woodwork  of  Prior  Castell,  201 

Wycliffe  arms,  192 

Wylam,  poasestions  of  Tynemouth  in, 
117 

Y 

York  Aiinster,  woodwork  copied  from» 
201 

York  mint,  242 

York,  printing  at,  226  it  9$q. 
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